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NETZWERKE ODER SEILSCHAFTEN? 


UBERLEGUNGEN ZUM DEDIKATIONSBILD DER 
ANICIA JULIANA IM WIENER DIOSKURIDES 
(CODEX VINDOBONENSIS MED. GR. I, FOLIO 6v) 
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n einer Zeit, in der die Spende, also die freie 

Gabe, die keine Gegenleistung beabsichtigt, 
auf vielen Ebenen durchaus als suspekt gilt, da 
Verflechtungen aller Art die erforderliche Unei- 
genniitzigkeit in Frage stellen, erscheint es be- 
sonders reizvoll, ausgewahlte Aspekte des by- 
zantinischen Spendenwesens zu ergriinden, da 
es in einem abgeschlossenen historischen Rah- 
men steht. Fiir die Betrachtung eignen sich ne- 
ben den schriftlichen Quellen in besonderem 
Maß visuelle Botschaften, die einen Einblick in 
das Spendenwesen gewähren, der eine Reihe von 
Erkenntnissen bereithält, die weit über die beab- 
sichtigte Information hinausgehen. 

Im Rahmen der Planung, Organisation und 
Durchführung des Projekts „Female Founders“ 
war esin Wien in doppelter Hinsicht eine He- 
rausforderung, dazu das „älteste erhaltene De- 
dikationsbild einer Handschrift“ heranzuziehen 
(Abb. 2), welches einer historisch fassbaren Per- 
son gewidmet ist, deren Aktivitäten als Stifterin 
bekannt und gerühmt sind: Es ist die Patrizierin 
Anicia Juliana, die als Tochter des Flavius Anici- 
us Olybrius und der Placidia, ihrerseits Tochter 


des Kaisers Valentinian IIL., der valentinianisch- 
theodosianischen Dynastie oströmischer Kaiser 
entstammte.” Da sich die Handschrift seit 1569 
in Wien befindet, war es ein besonderes Privileg, 
das selten gezeigte kostbare Original des Wiener 
Dioskurides während des Female Founders-Col- 
loquiums in der Österreichischen Nationalbi- 
bliothek bei einem speziell arrangierten Besuch 
eingehend betrachten zu können.’ Die auffäl- 
lige, ungewöhnliche Rahmung, in der die Stif- 
terin erscheint, bot sich als Grundmotiv für das 
Signet des Colloquiums selbst an: So konnten 
mittels der vergrößerten Schlaufen auch weitere 
namhafte Stifterinnen byzantinischer Zeit in ein 
Netzwerk von Gründerinnen und Stifterinnen 
verwoben werden,* denen in den Vorträgen der 
Konferenz teilweise besondere Aufmerksamkeit 
zukam (Abb. 1). 

Gründerinnen und Stifterinnen aus der Zeit 
der Spätantike und des byzantinischen Mit- 
telalters waren Studierende in zwei Seminaren 
am Institut für Kunstgeschichte der Univer- 
sität Wien im Wintersemester 2007/8 und im 
Sommersemester 2008 schon eingehend nach- 


1 H. Gerstincer (Hrsg.), Der Wiener Dioskurides. Codex [palatinus] Vindobonensis Graecus 1, II. Kommentar- 


band zur Faksimileausgabe (Codices selecti, 12), Graz 1970, S. 33. 
2 Zur Person s. J.R. MARTINDALE (Hrsg), The Prosopography of the Later Roman Empire, II, Cambridge 1980, 


S. 635-636. 


3 Ganz besonderer Dank gilt dafür Hofrat tit. Univ.-Prof. Dr. Ernst Gamillscheg. 


4 Die für das Signet des Colloquiums genutzten Portraits zeigen Kaiserin Theodora aus dem Mosaik von San Vitale, 


Ravenna, Kaiserin Zoe aus dem Mosaik der Hagia Sophia, Istanbul, Anna Radene, Hagioi Anagyroi in Kastoria, 


Theodora Synadene aus dem Lincoln College Typikon, fol. rrr, Anicia Juliana, Kaiserin Eirene Komnene aus dem 


Mosaik der Hagia Sophia, Istanbul, Kaiserin Eirene aus der Pala d'Oro, San Marco, Venedig und eine anonyme 


Stifterin in der Südkonche des Narthex von Asinou, Zypern. 
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1: Logo des Colloquiums Female Founders 


gegangen.’ Die Aufmerksamkeit galt dabei ei- 
nerseits — soweit erfassbar — den Personen, ihren 
Griindungs- bzw. Stiftungsabsichten, anderer- 
seits natürlich auch dem eigenständigen Zeug- 
niswert gestifteter Objekte, deren Inschriften 
in einigen Fällen den einzigen Hinweis auf die 
Existenz einer Stifterin gaben. Viele der Semi- 
narteilnehmerinnen waren als Studierende des 
Faches Kunstgeschichte bis zu diesem Zeitpunkt 


noch nicht mit der byzantinischen Kultur ver- 
traut. Durch die intensive Vertiefung mit den 
jeweiligen Untersuchungsgegenständen wurden 
die Seminarteilnehmerinnen zu Spezialistinnen, 
die bei der Auswahl der keynote-Speaker ebenso 
eingebunden waren, wie bei der Auswahl der 
Beiträge, die nach dem Call-for-papers in großer 
Zahl eingelangten, denn sie hatten in der Zwi- 
schenzeit selbst durch das Seminar und seine 


Anlass für das Seminar war die einjährige Gastprofessur von Margaret Mullett am Institut für Byzantinistik und 
Neogräzistik der Universität Wien, die im Rahmen des „excellentia-Programms“ vom Österreichischen Wissen- 
schaftsministerium finanziert wurde. In der Ausschreibung für diese Gastprofessur, um die sich die Fächer der His- 
torisch-Kulturwissenschaftlichen Fakultät der Universität Wien bewerben konnten, wurden die Vorgaben deutlich: 
Erwartet wurde „Nachhaltigkeit“ in Forschung und Lehre, vertreten von einer Persönlichkeit, die einen „Leucht- 
turm“ der Wissenschaft darstellen sollte. Auch ein Workshop oder eine Tagung sollte innerhalb des beschränkten 
Zeitrahmens von einem Jahr durchgeführt werden. Besondere Chancen wurden Bewerberinnen eingeräumt, die 
interdisziplinäre Lehre und Themen geplant hatten. Durch die intensive Zusammenarbeit mit dem Lehrstuhl für 
Byzantinische Kunstgeschichte am Institut für Kunstgeschichte und am Institut für Byzantinistik und Neogräzis- 
tik konnte so eine große Zahl von Studierenden von dieser Entscheidung profitieren. Bei der Planung des Themas 
für dieses Colloquium war es daher wichtig, auf einen Themenbereich zu fokussieren, der in der interdisziplinären 
Herangehensweise zusätzlichen Erkenntnisgewinn bietet. Das Seminar fand daher unter gemeinsamer Leitung und 
Betreuung von Margaret Mullett und Lioba Theis statt, die Studierenden erfuhren auch erhebliche Unterstützung 
durch Michael Grünbart, der zur Zeit der Vorbereitung des Colloquiums noch als Bibliothekar an der Fachbiblio- 
thek Byzantinistik und Neogräzistik tätig war. 
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2: Wien, Österreichische Nationalbibliothek, Cod. Vind. Mea. 


Gr. 1, fol. 6v, Dedikationsbild 


abschließenden Kurzreferate klare Kriterien und 
einen hohen Qualitäts-Standard entwickelt, die 
dazu führten, dass auch fünf Referentinnen des 
Seminars ihre Ergebnisse während des Colloqui- 
ums vortragen konnten. 

Auch bei der praktischen Vorbereitung des 
Colloquiums waren die Studierenden intensiv 
eingebunden, es wurden ganz andere Fähigkei- 
ten erforderlich und entwickelt: Fundraising, Ta- 
gungsorganisation mit Begleitprogramm und die 
Vorbereitung einer Ausstellung kamen als neue 
Aufgaben hinzu, die zu einer noch intensiveren 
Zusammenarbeit der Beteiligten untereinander 
führte. So, wie eine Seilschaft gemeinsam ei- 
nen Gipfel erklimmt, so gelang allen Beteiligten 
durch die intensive Zusammenarbeit die Orga- 
nisation und Durchführung der Tagung. Damit 
kam eine Erfahrung für Sinn und Notwendig- 
keit von Netzwerken hinzu, die die Studierenden 
dann auch durch den Kontakt mit den Teilneh- 
mern des Colloquiums selbst fachlich und per- 
sönlich vertiefen konnten: Die Grundlagen für 


das wissenschaftliche Netzwerk waren so bei ei- 
ner ganzen Zahl von Studierenden gelegt. Aus 
dieser Arbeit sind inzwischen auch Diplomarbei- 
ten hervorgegangen. 

Die Wirksamkeit eines Netzwerkes beruht 
in der Regel auf der zuverlässigen Verbindung 
einer Gruppe von Personen zueinander, die sich 
durch den Austausch von Informationen för- 
dern und Vorteile verschaffen können. Auf diese 
Weise können Ziele erreicht werden, die für ei- 
ne einzelne Person kaum oder nicht realisierbar 
sind. Als Vorteil gesehen wird beispielsweise der 
Erkenntnisgewinn in der Wissenschaft durch 
ein Wissensnetzwerk, als Nachteil gewertet aber 
wird eine „Seilschaft“ oder ein „Netzwerk“ dann, 
wenn die Gruppe den Mitgliedern unabhängig 
von deren individuellen Leistungen unverdiente 
Vorteile verschafft. 

Im figürlichen Sinne in der Mitte eines 
„Netzwerkes“ ist die zentrale Gestalt im Dedika- 
tionsbild des Wiener Dioskurides (Cod. Vind. 
med. gr. 1, fol. 6v) platziert (Abb. 2). Das Wid- 
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mungsbild findet sich in der Widmungslage des 
Codex an vorletzter Stelle.° Dem Bild vorange- 
stellt sind vier jeweils ganzseitige quadratische 
Miniaturen, davon sind die ersten zwei Ärzte- 
bilder (fol. 2v und 3v) und die zweiten zwei Au- 
torenbilder (fol. 4v und sv). Das Widmungsbild 
(fol. 6v) und der anschließende Ziertitel (fol 7v) 
zeigen Medaillonform. Allen Miniaturen ge- 
meinsam ist die Positionierung in der Mitte des 
Pergamentblattes, so dass ein Großteil des Perga- 
ments frei bleibt. 

Entgegen der Umfassung des Widmungsbil- 
des durch Seile, die im Folgenden eingehender 
behandelt werden soll, zeigen alle anderen Mini- 
aturen der Widmungslage eine aufwendige Rah- 
mung der Bildfläche:7 Sie bestehen jeweils aus 
einem breiten Band, welches nach außen und in- 
nen durch einfarbige Streifen begrenzt ist. Darin 
wird ein plastisch modellierter von Stoffbändern 
umwickelter Lorbeerkranz mit goldverzierten 
Ecken wiedergegeben (erstes Arztebild),* alter- 
nativ wird der Rahmen durch eine Bordüre mit 
opus-sectile-Muster in reicher Farbigkeit flächig 


ornamentiert (zweites Ärztebild). Das Rahmen- 
feld des ersten Autorenbildes wird durch ein brei- 
tes, mosaikartiges Rautenband in breiter Farbpa- 
lette geschmückt, das des zweiten Autorenbildes 
zeigt eine grüne Akanthuswellenranke auf rotem 
Grund, die Ecken sind wie im ersten Ärztebild 
metallisch glänzend plastisch ausgeformt. Wie 
das Dedikationsbild ist auch das anschließende 
Medaillon mit dem Ziertitel kreisrund, im Ge- 
gensatz zum Dedikationsbild wird es aber reich 
mit einem goldfarbenen Lorbeerkranz gerahmt. 
Im Gegensatz zu allen anderen Miniaturen 
der ersten Lage des Wiener Dioskurides erscheint 
die durch das Widmungsbild besonders hervor- 
gehobene Stifterin ausgerechnet in einem sehr 
einfachen Rahmen, der allein aus ineinander ge- 
drehten goldfarbenen Seilen? gebildet wird und 
daher die Wahrnehmung des gesamten Dedika- 
tionsbildes außerordentlich dominiert: Ein im 
Kreis gelegtes Seil bildet den äußeren Rahmen, 
in den zwei um 45 Grad verschobene Quadrate 
eingeschrieben sind. Auch diese werden jeweils 
von einem Seil geformt, welches an jeder Ecke 


6 Die Fachliteratur zum Wiener Dioskurides ist umfassend zusammengestellt bei B. KırLerıch, The Image of Anicia 


Juliana in the Vienna Dioscurides: Flattery or Appropriation of Imperial Imagery?, in: Symbolae Osloenses, 76, 


2001, S. 169-190. Zur Bewertung der Bautätigkeit Anicia Julianas vgl. den sehr anregenden Beitrag von G. NATHAN, 


‘Pothos tes Philoktistou’. Anicia Julianas Architectural Narratology, in: J. Burke (Hrsg.), Byzantine Narrative. Pa- 


pers in Honour of Roger Scott (Byzantina Australiensia, 16), Melbourne 2006, S. 433-443. Rezent zum Codex und 


seiner Rezeptionsgeschichte: A. FINGERNAGEL, Ein spatantikes Original. Der Wiener Dioskurides und seine Rezep- 


tionsgeschichte, in: ders. (Hrsg.), Juden, Christen und Muslime. Interkultureller Dialog in alten Schriften, Wien 
2010, S. 109-126, zum Dedikationsbild S. 111 und Abb. 39. Zur Frage der Widmungslage und damit der Datierung 
der Handschrift vgl. E. GaMILLScHEG, Das Geschenk für Juliana Anicia. Überlegungen zur Struktur und Entste- 
hung des Wiener Dioskurides, in: K. BELKE/E. Kistincer/A. KüLzer /M. SrAssiNoPouLou (Hrsg.), Byzantina 


Mediterranea. Festschrift für Johannes Koder zum 65. Geburtstag, Wien 2007, S. 187-195. 

7 Erstmals erhielt die Rahmung Aufmerksamkeit durch E. Diez, Die Miniaturen des Wiener Dioskurides, Wien 
1903, bes. S. 57-61. Auf S. 60 kommt Diez zu dem Schluss, dass „die Rahmen des Dioskurides den ganz bestimmten 
"Typus des Prachtrahmens [...] vertreten“. In dem Zusammenhang ist es überraschend, dass er der besonderen Rah- 


menform des Dedikationsbildes keine spezifische Aufmerksamkeit zukommen lasst. Er ordnet diesen der Flecht- 


bandornamentik zu und vertritt die Ansicht (S. 60): „Es ist wohl kaum nötig, auf das häufige Vorkommen dieses 


Ornaments auf koptischen Stoffen sowie auf den Denkmälern der orientalischen Kunst christlicher Zeit näher ein- 


zugehen.* 


8 Nach P Buger, Die byzantinischen Handschriften, I. Der Wiener Dioskurides und die Wiener Genesis, Leipzig 
1937, S. 14, ist das Vorbild dafür in halbrund geschnitzten Blätterstäben zu finden. 
9  GERSTINGER, Der Wiener Dioskurides (zit. Anm. 1), S. 33, bezeichnet dieses als „eigenartiges Flechtband“. Ein 


Flechtband im herkómmlichen Sinne ist hier sicher nicht gemeint, auch wenn die Seile in besonderer Weise ver- 


flochten werden. 
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der Quadrate das äußere Seil in einer Schlaufe 
umschließt. Die Verflechtung der zwei Quadrate 
mit dem umfassenden Kreis wird durch die prä- 
zise Anordnung der sich überlagernden Seilpar- 
tien in illusionistischer Wiedergabe erreicht. Auf 
diese Weise werden drei unterschiedliche Arten 
von Flächen geschaffen, die auch durch verschie- 
dene Farbgründe deutlich voneinander differen- 
ziert werden können. Während das oktogonale 
Zentrum von Juliana selbst und den flankieren- 
den Personifikationen bestimmt ist, so füllt ihr 
in Gold geschriebener Name IOULIANA mit 
jeweils einem Buchstaben im Uhrzeigersinn an- 
geordnet die acht rotgrundigen Dreiecke. Die 
acht blaugrundigen äußeren Zwickel zum Kreis 
werden belebt durch arbeitende Eroten: So se- 
hen wir im Uhrzeigersinn im obersten Bildfeld 
über dem Haupt der Personifikation der Phro- 
nesis eine Gruppe von zwei geflügelten Eroten, 
die eine Hauswand bemalen, während ein wei- 
terer Farben mischt. Ihnen folgen zwei Eroten, 
die einen Balken zersägen, die Szene in dem an- 
schließenden Zwickel ist leider nicht mehr iden- 
tifizierbar.'? Zu Füßen Julianas ist eine Gruppe 
von Eroten dabei, eine Winde zu drehen, um ei- 
nen Steinblock zu transportieren. Es folgen zwei 
Zwickel mit Szenen von Eroten bei der Stein-(?) 
und Holzbearbeitung. Die Szene im nächsten 
Zwickelfeld ist aufgrund des Erhaltungszustands 
nicht einfach zu identifizieren. Hans Gerstinger 
gibt an, Eroten „in Rückenansicht rechts auf den 
Stufen vor einer Architektur und rote Flecken, 


vielleicht eine Statue oder ein Mosaikbild“ zu er- 
kennen." Im letzten Zwickelfeld sieht man zwei 
geflügelte Eroten, einer der beiden mischt die 
Farben, der andere malt an einer Staffelei. 

Das Portrait, dem wir im zentralen Bildfeld 
begegnen, ist der Stiftung einer Theotokos-Kir- 
che in dem konstantinopolitanischen Stadtteil 
Honoratae zu verdanken, für die die hier geehrte 
Stifterin Anicia Juliana nun zum Dank eine kost- 
bare Handschrift, das Herbarium des griechi- 
schen Arztes Dioskurides, dediziert bekommt. 
Die Qualitäten der Stifterin werden wirksam ins 
Bild gesetzt, indem Juliana, auf einer Art sella cu- 
rulis thronend,” von zwei Personifikationen flan- 
kiert wird, die inschriftlich als Megalopsychia und 
Phronesis benannt werden, also von Grofsherzig- 
keit und Klugheit, die damit als besondere Figen- 
schaften der Stifterin hervorgehoben werden. Im 
Bild werden diese Eigenschaften unterstrichen 
durch charakteristische Beigaben: So trägt Me- 
galopsychia einen Schatz von Goldmünzen in ih- 
rem Gewandbausch, während Phronesis mit ihrer 
rechten Hand auf einen Codex verweist, den sie 
auf ihrem linken Knie zur Schau stellt. 

Sowohl durch die strenge Frontalität als 
Thronende als auch durch ihre Kleidung und die 
Präsentation eines Codicillus in ihrer Linken ist 
Juliana als Person herausgehobenen Standes prä- 
sentiert, nach Gerstinger ist sie eindeutig als Pat- 
rizierin ausgewiesen.® Mit ihrer Rechten spendet 
sie Goldmünzen, die auf den Codex gleiten, der 
ihr durch einen geflügelten Eros entgegenge- 


10 


II 
12 


13 


Nach GERSTINGER, Der Wiener Dioskurides (zit. Anm. 1), S. 35, soll hier die Bearbeitung von Steinen gezeigt wor- 
den sein. 

GERSTINGER, Der Wiener Dioskurides (zit. Anm. 1), S. 35. 

Kirericu, The Image of Anicia Juliana (zit. Anm. 6), S. 177, sieht in der Nutzung der sella den imperialen An- 
spruch Julianas. 

GERSTINGER, Der Wiener Dioskurides (zit. Anm. 1), S. 34, bezeichnet sowohl die Kleidung als auch den Codicillus 
als eindeutige Charakteristika für das Patriziat, er schreibt: „... eine Frau in patrizischer Tracht (purpurner Tunica 
und Dalmatica mit goldbesetzten Ärmeln, golddurchwirkter Trabea, scharlachroten Schuhen und ebenso gefärbter 
perlenbesetzter Haube mit Goldagraffe, in den Ohren Goldringe mit je einer großen Perle) in strenger Vorderan- 
sicht auf einer von Greifen getragener, mit rotem Kissen belegter Sella curulis sitzend. In der von der Palla bedeck- 
ten Linken hält sie einen rot eingebundenen, mit einem weißen Rhombus verzierten Kodizillus, das kaiserliche 
Ernennungsdekret zum Patriziat [...]“. 
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streckt wird. Die daneben stehende Beschriftung 
vermag vielleicht auch etwas über den „Eros“ der 
Stifterin bezüglich ihrer Kirchenstiftung zu er- 
ahnen, wenngleich die Beschriftung: pdthos tes 
philoktistou einen breiten Interpretationsraum 
öffnet zwischen dem Wunsch der Kunstgönnerin“, 
oder dem Wunsch der baulustigen Fürstin? und 
founders desire for wisdom“. Zumindest kann so 
auch sogleich noch der Dank, der der Stifterin 
für ihre großzügige Tat zukommen soll, ins Bild 
gesetzt werden: Unterwürfig in tiefstmöglicher 
Proskynese erscheint am rechten Fuß Julianas 
die eucharistia technon, als ehrerbietiger, bzw. 
tiefempfundener Dank der Ziinfte. Damit liegt 
die Interpretation nahe, dass sich die an der Er- 
bauung der Theotokoskirche von Honoratae be- 
teiligten Gewerke zusammengeschlossen haben, 
um der Stifterin zum Dank den erworbenen Co- 
dex zukommen zu lassen.” 

Der das zentrale Bildfeld umgebende schma- 
le achteckige Rahmen trägt auf dunklem Grund 
in weißer Majuskel das nur noch schwer erkenn- 
bare Akrostichon, dem wir den Anlass der Dedi- 
kation der Handschrift — die Weihe der Kirche 
512 — entnehmen können, aus der sich im Rück- 
schluss auch die Datierung des Codex ergibt: 


Juchhe! Mit allen guten Ruhmessprüchen 

besingt und rühmt dich, o Herrin, die Stadt Hono- 
ratae. 

Denn zu dem ganzen Erdenkreis zu sprechen 

treibt sie die Grofsherzigkeit der Anicier, deren Sproß 
du bist. 

Denn einen Tempel des Herrn erbautest du, 

der hoch emporstieg und herrlich.” 


In der versteckten Inschrift wird die Gruppe 
derer benannt, die sich zusammengeschlossen 
haben, um in gemeinsamer Anstrengung ein 
besonderes Ziel zu erreichen: Aber wer sind die 
Bürger von Honoratae, die sich selbst so beschei- 
den geben, dass die Inschrift und das Lob auf die 
Stifterin kaum wahrzunehmen sind? Gibt es hier 
ein besonderes Interesse, verdeckte Verbindun- 
gen für Wissende dennoch erkennbar werden zu 
lassen? Sind es Netzwerke oder Seilschaften, die 
hier am Werk sind, weil sie sich womöglich un- 
verdiente Vorteile verschafft haben? Zumindest 
eines ist sicher: In den Aktivitäten, die die geflü- 
gelten Eroten in den äußeren Zwickeln ausüben, 
erkennen wir gerade die Tätigkeiten, die für die 
Errichtung der Kirche notwendig waren. Viel- 
leicht stehen gerade die Eroten für diejenigen, 
die sich dann zum Dank für den großzügigen 


14 Vgl. dazu BuBeErı, Die byzantinischen Handschriften 1 (zit. Anm. 8), S. 29, mit der Diskussion um die Bedeutung 


dieser Beischrift in der älteren Literatur. 


15 So schon 1903 bei Diez, Die Miniaturen des Wiener Dioskurides (zit. Anm. 7), S. 26. 


16 


17 
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So interpretiert Leslie Brubaker die Inschrift, sie bezieht sich hier allerdings auf die erst nachträglich (im vierzehn- 
ten Jahrhundert) links neben dem Medaillon in Minuskel gesetzte Interpretation der im Medallion vorhandenen 
Beschriftung und erweitert diese auf pothos tes sophias ktistou, vgl. L. BRUBAKER, The Vienna Dioskorides and Anicia 
Juliana, in: A. M. LrrrLewoop/H. Macurre/J. WOLSCHKE-BULMAHN (Hrsg.), Byzantine Garden Culture, Wa- 
shington, DC 2002, S. 189-214, hier bes. S. 210. 

BUBERL, Die byzantinischen Handschriften 1 (zit. Anm. 8), S. 29, und zuletzt GAMILLSCHEG, Das Geschenk für 
Juliana Anicia (zit. Anm. 6), S. 192, der nach der Untersuchung der Lagen des Codex zu dem Schluss kommt, dass 
die Widmungslage (fol. 2-7) nicht zusammengehörig mit den weiteren Teilen des Codex ist, weswegen nicht ange- 
nommen werden kann, dass die medizinisch-pharmazeutische Sammlung speziell für die Stifterin hergestellt wurde. 
Er folgert daraus: „Die Bevölkerung des Viertels Honoratae griff vielmehr auf eine vorhandene Abschrift des Dios- 
kurides mit weiteren Traktaten zurück, veranlaßte die Herstellung der Widmungslage und übergab dieses Exemplar 
anlässlich der Stiftung der Theotokoskirche.“ Gamillscheg kommt daher zu dem Schluss, dass die mit der Weihe der 
Kirche verbundene Widmung von 512 somit als Datierung für den Hauptteil des Codex nur als terminus ante quem 
bezogen werden kann. 

Hier zitiert nach A. von PREMERSTEIN, Anicia Iuliana im Wiener Dioskorides-Kodex, in: Jahrbuch der Kunsthisto- 
rischen Sammlungen des Allerhöchsten Kaiserhauses, 24, 1903, S. 105-124, bes. S. 111. 
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Bauauftrag an der Finanzierung der Handschrift 
für die Stifterin beteiligt haben. 

Mit dem eindeutigen Hinweis auf die Bautä- 
tigen und ihre für die Architektur wichtigen Tä- 
tigkeiten sollte aber auch gefragt werden, ob die 
Wahl eines Seils für den alle Teile zusammenfü- 
genden Rahmen wohl mit einer besonderen Ab- 
sicht verbunden war? Schniire und Seile waren 
für die Errichtung von Gebäuden unabdingbar, 
ihr Besitz kostbar. So konnten sie dem Transport 
von Baumaterial ebenso dienen wie der Über- 
tragung von Bauplänen auf den Baugrund und 
nicht zuletzt der Kontrolle der präzisen Errich- 
tung aufgehender Wände. 

Da das Seil, welches das Widmungsbild 
rahmt, in einer ganz bestimmten Form angelegt 
ist, muss darüber hinaus die Frage gestellt werden, 
ob auch hierin eine besondere Absicht zu erken- 
nen ist? Die hier gewählte spezifische Verbindung 
von Kreis und Quadrat stellt dabei ein Prinzip dar, 
welches aus der Geometrie seit der Antike bekannt 
ist. Die Verbindung beider geometrischer Grund- 
formen miteinander ist eine der Urformen der Or- 
namentik, auf die an dieser Stelle nicht näher ein- 
gegangen werden kann. In der vorliegenden Form 
der Verschränkung zweier Quadrate ineinander, 
die dem Kreis eingeschrieben sind, erfuhr es ei- 


ne Interpretation als Kosmogramm bei Andreas 
Schmidt-Colinet.? Den Hinweis auf die magische 
Funktion von Kreis und Quadrat als besonderen 
Glückszeichen gab zuletzt Henry Maguire.”° 

Daher soll nun abschließend darauf verwie- 
sen werden, dass die wechselseitige Einschreibung 
von Quadrat und Kreis ineinander auch dazu 
diente, Größenverhältnisse und Proportionen zu 
ermitteln, die neben der oft gewagten Interpreta- 
tion „göttlicher Harmonien“ in der Architektur 
auch eine sehr praktische Anwendung erfuhr.” 
Die Konzeption von Räumen wurde mithil- 
fe von Zirkel und Lineal in der Planung vorge- 
nommen.” Sie konnte mithilfe des Zwölfknoten- 
seils leicht auf den Baugrund übertragen werden 
(Abb. 3). Gleichzeitig verband sich mit dieser 
Planung im „rechten Maß“ ein Ordnungssystem, 
welches bei der Konzeption von Sakralräumen ei- 
ne besondere Rolle spielte, da gerade diese Räu- 
me einem obergeordneten Konzept, bzw. einem 
ordnenden Prinzip unterstellt sein sollten. So- 
weit wir es aus dem etwas späteren Neubau der 
Hagia Sophia erkennen können, waren für die 
Planung und für die Baudurchführung die An- 
wendung harmonischer Prinzipien, die sich aus 
Kreis und Quadrat entwickeln ließen, gleicher- 
mafen von fundamentaler Bedeutung." 
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Vgl. A. SCHMIDT-CoLinET, Zwei verschränkte Quadrate im Kreis. Vom Sinn eines geometrischen Ornaments, in: 
A. STAUFFER, Textiles d'Egypte de la collection Bouvier, Bern 1991, S. 21-34, hier bes. S. 27 und Anm. 34. 

H. Macurre, Magic and Geometry in Early Christian Floor Mosaics and Textiles, in: Jahrbuch der Osterreichi- 
schen Byzantinistik, 44, 1994, S. 265-274. 

Uber dieses Proportionssystem schreibt schon Vitruv auf Grundlage platonischer Harmonien. Uber die Anwendung 
dieses Wissens vgl. R. OUSTERHOUT, Master Builders of Byzantium, Princeton 1999, zur Planung insbes. Kap. 3: 
Drawing the Line and Knowing the Ropes, S. 58-85. 

Sehr hilfreich zum Verständnis sind mehrere Beiträge von Hans Buchwald. Generell zum Thema H. BucuwaLp, 
The Geometry of Middle Byzantine Churches and Some Possible Implications, in: Jahrbuch der Österreichischen 
Byzantinistik, 42, 1992, S. 293-321. Zur Anwendung der Quadratura s. H. BucHwaLD, Sardis Church E: A Prelimi- 
nary Report, in: Jahrbuch der Österreichischen Byzantinistik, 26, 1977, S. 265-299, hier bes. S. 271-272 und Abb. 7. 
Zu den Gewerken und ihrem Zusammenwirken an der Baustelle darüber hinaus: H. BucHwap, Job Site Organiza- 
tion in 13th-Century Byzantine Buildings, in: S. CavacıoccHi (Hrsg.), Ledilizia prima della rivoluzione industriale, 
secc. XIII-XVIII: Atti della “Trentasettesima Settimana di Studi”, 26-30 aprile 2004, Florenz 2004, S. 625-667. 
M. Harrison, Ein Tempel für Byzanz. Die Entdeckung und Ausgrabung von Anicia Julianas Palastkirche in Istan- 
bul, Stuttgart 1990, bes. S. 137-144 in Kap. V: Schlußbetrachtung: Ein neuer Tempel Salomonis? mit Verweis auf 
die Anwendung der königlichen Elle als Maßeinheit für den Bau. 

Dazu umfassend V. HorrMann/N. THEOCHARIS, Der geometrische Entwurf der Hagia Sophia in Istanbul, in: 
Istanbuler Mitteilungen, 52, 2002, S. 393-428, und zuletzt V. HOFFMANN, Der geometrische Entwurf der Hagia 
Sophia in Istanbul: Bilder einer Ausstellung, Bern u.a. 2005. 
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3: Rom, Biblioteca Vaticana, Cod. Vat. Gr. 746, fol. 3727, 
Landvermessung 


Auch bei der Errichtung der Marienkirche 
von Honoratae sollte vorausgesetzt werden, dass 
ein ordnendes Prinzip in der Planung, aber vor 
allem auch ein ordnendes Prinzip in der Finan- 
zierung und Baudurchführung zugrunde lag. Die 
Person, die dieses Ordnungsprinzip zum Bau der 
Kirche vielleicht ersonnen, sicher aber initiiert 
und darüber hinaus finanziell ermöglicht hat, 
damit gewissermaßen „alle Fäden in der Hand“ 
hielt, war Anicia Juliana. Und genau das zeigt das 
Widmungsbild! 


Abbildungsnachweis: Abb. 1: Bearb. H. Unterlerchner. — 
Abb. 2: ONB — Abb. 3: OusrerHouT, Master Builders 
(zit. Anm. 21), fig. 31. 
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FEMALE FOUNDERS - DAS KONZEPT: 
ZU STIFTUNGSHANDLUNGEN IN DER 
BYZANTINISCHEN WELT 


MICHAEL GRÜNBART 


m September 2008 fand am Institut für 

Kunstgeschichte der Universität Wien eine 
Tagung zum Thema „Female Founders in By- 
zantium and Beyond“ statt, welche sich der Fra- 
ge stellte, was Frauen im byzantinischen Kul- 
turkreis stifteten und wodurch sie sich einen 
Namen machen konnten.' Am Beginn soll kurz 
das Begriffsfeld „Stiften“ — auf den byzantini- 


schen Bereich abgestimmt — abgesteckt werden. 
Das Wort umfasst die Bedeutungen „gründen, 


einsetzen, bauen", aber auch ,ein Geschenk 
darbringen, etwas spenden“. „Stiften“ kann so- 
wohl im weltlichen, als auch im religiösen Be- 
reich verwendet werden. Dazu zählen also die 
Gründung eines Klosters oder einer Stadt, aber 
auch ein Personennetzwerk oder eine Stiftungs- 
gemeinschaft gehören dazu. Weiters kann man 
als Stifterin oder Stifter auch Gegenstände* oder 
Geldzuwendungen an eine bereits existierende 
Institution (mit Zweckwidmung) vermachen. 


1 Ich beschränke mich möglichst auf die Anführung von Werken, die nicht in der annotierten Bibliographie am 


Ende des Bandes von Judith Herrin genannt werden. Zum Stiftungswesen erschien seit den 1960er Jahren eine 


nahezu unüberschaubare Flut an Untersuchungen, die hier nur eklektisch mit Blick auf das Symposium betrachtet 


werden können. Um die Jahrtausendwende führte der Boom an dieser Forschungsrichtung sogar zur Gründung 


einer eigenen Publikationsreihe ,,Stiftungsgeschichten“, die es sich zur Aufgabe gemacht hat, sowohl in religionsge- 


schichtlicher als auch territorialer Hinsicht dieses Phänomen übergreifend zu fassen. Jüngst erschien dort T. GEEL- 


HAAR/J. THomas (Hrsg.), Stiftung und Staat im Mittelalter: Eine byzantinisch-lateineuropäische Quellenanthologie 


in komparatistischer Perspektive (Stiftungsgeschichten, 6), Berlin 2011. Dort werden die Forschungen zur Thematik 


zusammengefasst, von einer Quellenanthologie begleitet und mit einer umfangreichen Bibliographie (S. 71-91) 


versehen. Das aktuelle Heft von Geschichte in Wissenschaft und Unterricht, 63, 2012, 1-2, widmet sich „Stiftungen 
in der Geschichte“. Gerade erschien der Sammelband von J.-M. Spreser/E. Yora (Hrsg.), Donation et donateurs 


dans le monde byzantin (Réalités Byzantines, 14), Paris 2012. Stiftende und wohltatige Handlungen sind nicht ein 


Phänomen der nachantiken Epochen, dokumentiert sind derartige Aktionen schon seit der Zeit Homers. Klassisch 


B. Laum, Stiftungen in der griechischen und römischen Antike. Ein Beitrag zur antiken Kulturgeschichte, 2 Bde., 


Leipzig 1914; S. von REDEN, Stiftungswesen zwischen Staat, sozialer Verantwortung und Selbstinteresse. Ein histo- 


rischer Vergleich von der Antike bis zur Gegenwart. Beihefte der Historischen Zeitschrift (in Vorbereitung). 


2 Ausführlich Cn. Sauer, Fundatio und memoria. Stifter und Klostergründer im Bild 1100 bis 1350 (Veröffentlichun- 


gen des Max-Planck-Instituts für Geschichte, 109), Göttingen 1993, S. 12-13. 
3 Zum Geschenk s. M. GrÜNBART (Hrsg.), Geschenke erhalten die Freundschaft. Gabenpflege und Netzwerkpflege im 


europäischen Mittelalter. Akten des Internationalen Kolloquiums Münster, 19.720. November 2009 (Byzantinistische 
Studien und Texte, 1), Münster 2011; C. Hirsparz, The Social Life of the Byzantine Gift: The Royal Crown of Hunga- 
ry Re-Invented, in: Art History, 31.5, 2008, S. 602-631; dies., Gift, in: Studies in Iconography, 33, 2012, S. 171-182. 


4 Eine besondere Spielart stellen Modelle von Bauwerken dar, die den Gedanken des Stiftens auf den Punkt brin- 


gen, diese wurden hin und wieder später in das errichtete Bauwerk integriert; M. ANGaR, Stiftermodelle in Byzanz 
und bei christlich-orthodoxen Nachbarkulturen, in: CH. Krarzke/U. ALBRECHT (Hrsg.), Mikroarchitektur im 


Mittelalter. Ein gattungsübergreifendes Phanomen zwischen Realitat und Imagination. Beitráge der gleichnamigen 


Tagung im Germanischen Nationalmuseum Nürnberg vom 26. bis 29. Oktober 2005, Leipzig 2008, S. 433-453. 
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Dies kann schon zu Lebzeiten erfolgen oder mit 
dem Tod eintreten. Der Begriff „Patronage“ be- 
zieht das Netzwerk einer Persönlichkeit mit ein; 
diese hat aufgrund ihrer wirtschaftlichen oder 
gesellschaftlichen Stellung Móglichkeiten, sich 
etwas zu leisten, was sie von anderen unterschei- 
det, oder um sich von anderen abzuheben. Mit 
Patronage kommt also ein weiterer Aspekt zum 
Tragen, ,etwas in Auftrag geben“ (commissio- 
ning) enthält ein distinktives Element, welches 
sich in einer einigermaßen homogenen Gesell- 
schaftsschicht entfalten kann. Und von hier ist 
der Schritt nicht weit zum Konkurrenzkampf, 
der auf einer symbolischen Ebene mit großem 
materiellem Aufwand ausgetragen wird.‘ 

Wenn man sich als Stifterin oder Stifter 
wohltätig verhalten wollte, war man meistens 
daran interessiert, sich inschriftlich zu verewi- 
gen oder bildlich darstellen zu lassen. Von „Stif- 
ten“ und „Verewigen“ führt der Weg weiter zur 
Gedenkhandlung oder Memoria, welche in der 
Mediävistik ein gut beackertes Feld darstellt, in 
der byzantinistischen Forschung aber nach wie 


vor den Status eines Randthemas genießt.” Auch 
in der byzantinischen Gesellschaft war die Sor- 
ge um das Seelenheil Teil des irdischen Daseins. 
Man gedachte kollektiv der Verstorbenen, nur 
en passant sei an die Wichtigkeit der in Dipty- 
cha eingetragenen und während der liturgischen 
Handlung verlesenen Namen erinnert. 

Noch kurz etwas zur Terminologie: Gene- 
rell wird ein Stifter im Griechischen mit ktetor 
(xtytwp), eine Stifterin mit ktetorissa (xrnrépioon) 
bezeichnet. Allerdings muss eine stiftende Tä- 
tigkeit nicht immer auf die Neuerrichtung eines 
Bauwerkes oder die Neuschaffung eines kostbaren 
Objektes zielen, sie umfasst auch die Renovierung 
oder die Verzierung desselben.* Wenn also kainize- 
in (xouvilew), kalliergeo (kalkıepyew) und verwand- 
te Wortbildungen verwendet werden, gehört dies 
in das hier zu betrachtende Spektrum.? 


ill man sich mit den rechtlichen Grund- 
lagen des Stiftungswesens vertraut ma- 
chen, so kann die Studie von Josef von Zhish- 
man als klassisch angesehen werden." Spätestens 


5 Damit verbunden ist der Klientelismus, s. R. G. AscH/B. EmicH/]. I. ENGELs (Hrsg.), Integration — Legitimation — 


Korruption. Politische Patronage in Früher Neuzeit und Moderne, Frankfurt am Main 2011. 


6 Dazu demnächst M. GRÜNBART, Inszenierung und Repräsentation der byzantinischen Aristokratie vom 9. bis 


12. Jahrhundert. Über die facettenreichen Funktionen von Patronage s. etwa B. Roeck, Kunstpatronage in der Frü- 


hen Neuzeit. Studien zu Kunstmarkt, Künstlern und ihren Auftraggebern in Italien und im Heiligen Römischen 


Reich (15.-17. Jahrhundert) (Sammlung Vandenhoeck), Göttingen 1999. 

7  K.Scumip/J. Worrascu (Hrsg.), Memoria. Der geschichtliche Zeugniswert des liturgischen Gedenkens (Müns- 
tersche Mittelalter-Schriften, 48), München 1984; K. Scumip (Hrsg.), Gedächtnis, das Gemeinschaft stiftet 
(Schriftenreihe der katholischen Akademie der Erzdiözese Freiburg), München / Zürich 1985; O. G. OExLe (Hrsg.), 
Memoria als Kultur (Veröffentlichungen des Max-Planck-Instituts für Geschichte, 121), Göttingen 1995; A. PAPA- 


LEXANDROU, The Memory Culture of Byzantium, in: L. James (Hrsg.), A Companion to Byzantium (Blackwell 


Companion to the Ancient World), Oxford 2010, S. 108-122; M. GRÜNBART, Memorialkultur im byzantinischen 
Mittelalter, in: D. Suzrivan /E. Fisher /S. PararoaNNnou (Hrsg.), Byzantine Religious Culture. Studies in Honor 


of Alice-Mary Talbot (The Medieval Mediterranean, 92), Leiden /Boston 2012, S. 373-394; zum Vergleich mit dem 


islamisch geprägten Stiftungswesen s. J. PAHLITZscH, Christian Pious Foundations as an Element of Continuity 
Between Late Antiquity and Islam, in: M. FREnkEL/Y. Lev (Hrsg.), Charity and Giving in Monotheistic Religions 


(Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des islamischen Orients, 22), Berlin / New York 2009, S. 125-151. 


8 In diesem Sinne auch M. Murrzrr (Hrsg.), Founders and Refounders of Byzantine Monasteries (Belfast Byzantine 


Texts and Translations, 6.3), Belfast 2007; dort auch eine „Select Bibliography on Founding Byzantine Monaste- 


ries“, S. 529-531. 


9 Das Wort xad)\tepyéw kommt etwa mehrfach in den Inschriften der Muttergottes-Kirche in Skripou vor, dazu A. 


PAPALEXANDROU, The Church of the Virgin of Skripou: Architecture, Sculpture, and Inscriptions in Ninth-Century 


Byzantium, PhD Thesis, Princeton University 1998. 
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seit Karl Krumbacher zählt die Beschäftigung 
mit dem Stiftungswesen zum Forschungsfeld der 
Byzantinistik." Vor allem in der Handschriften- 
kunde, vornehmlich in der Kodikologie, zählen 
Provenienzfragen zu den wichtigsten Aufgaben. 
Neben der Zuordnung der Handschriften zu ei- 
nem Skriptorium oder gar einem Schreiber, ge- 
hóren die Klarung des Auftraggebers und dessen 
Intentionen zu den Standardaufgaben eines je- 
den Manuskriptforschers. Nur selten kann man 
schreibende Frauen nachweisen: Schreiberinnen- 
notizen? oder Autorinnen? bilden ein überschau- 
bares Feld. Zentrale Stifterinnenpersónlichkeiten 
aus der spätbyzantinischen Zeit waren etwa Si- 
monis Palaiologina ^ oder Theodora Raulaina. 
Letztere gab nicht nur Handschriftenkopien in 
Auftrag, sie schrieb auch selbst.” 

Einen Impuls für die Rekonstruktion des 
byzantinischen Stiftungswesens stellte die Ar- 


beit von John Philip Thomas dar, welcher 
sich mit den privaten Stiftungen beschäftig- 
te. Mittlerweile sind viele Dokumente, die 
Stiftungen zum Inhalt haben, in modernen 
Sprachen zugänglich. Das monumentale fünf- 
bändige Werk von John Thomas und Angela 
Constantinides Hero erlaubt die systematische, 
diachrone Analyse von Klosterstiftungen. Das 
Werk war auch eine der wesentlichen Grund- 
lagen bei der Vorbereitung des Symposiums." 
Das monastische Stiftungswesen und seine Ent- 
wicklung kónnen genauer fassbar gemacht wer- 
den. Die Einrichtung des Charistikariats? war 
seit der klassischen Studie von Peter Charanis 
Gegenstand des wissenschaftlichen Diskurses.” 
Die charistike führte rasch zu Mißbrauch und 
konnte erst gegen Ende des elften Jahrhundert 
beschränkt und im zwölften Jahrhundert been- 
det werden.” 


10 J. VON ZHISHMAN, Das Stifterrecht (Td xtnropixèv d{xatov) in der morgenländischen Kirche, Wien 1888. 


u K. KRUMBACHER, Ktetor, ein lexicographischer Versuch, in: Indogermanische Forschungen, 25, 1909, S. 393-421; 


gleichzeitig erschien G. N. CHATZIDAKES, Ktetor, ktitor klp, in: Athena, 21, 1909, S. 441-464. 


12 P SCHREINER, Kopistinnen in Byzanz. Mit einer Anmerkung zur Schreiberin Eugenia im Par. Lat. 7560, in: Rivista 


15 


16 


17 
18 


19 


di studi bizantini e neoellenici, 36, 2000, S. 35-45. 

Stellvertretend TH. GoumMa-PETERSON (Hrsg.), Anna Komnene and Her Times (Garland Medieval Case-Books, 
29 / Garland Reference Library of the Humanities, 2201), New York 2000. 

Zu ihrem Wirken s. H. HunGer/O. Kresten, Archaisierende Minuskel und Hodegonstil im 14. Jahrhundert. Der 
Schreiber Theoktistos und die xpélava tav Tpıßarav, in: Jahrbuch der Österreichischen Byzantinistik, 29, 1980, 
S. 187-236. 

Siehe dazu H. BucHTHAL/H. BELTING, Patronage in Thirteenth-Century Constantinople: An Atelier of Late Byzan- 
tine Book Illumination and Calligraphy (Dumbarton Oaks Studies, 16), Washington, DC 1978; die Zuweisung ist 
allerdings nicht so klar, s. dazu ausführlich Alexander Riehle in diesem Band. 

J. Pu. Thomas, Private Religious Foundations in the Byzantine Empire (Dumbarton Oaks Studies, 24), Washing- 
ton, DC 1987. Er verwendet bezeichnenderweise das Bild Juliana Anicias aus dem Vindobonensis graecus 1 als Mot- 
to seiner Abhandlung (detailliert auf S. 24). Zu den dargestellten Putti s. Lioba Theis oben. Juliana scheint an einem 
Endpunkt des römischen /patrizischen Stiftens zu stehen: Als Vertreterin eines bedeutenden aristokratischen Clans 
lässt sie als letzten monumentalen Schlusspunkt die Polyeuktoskirche in Konstantinopel errichten, dazu M. HARRI- 
son, Ein Tempel für Byzanz. Die Entdeckung und Ausgrabung von Anicia Julianas Palastkirche in Istanbul, Stutt- 
gart 1990; M. MEIER, Das Ende des Konsulats im Jahr 541/542 und seine Gründe, in: M. Meter (Hrsg.), Justinian 
(Neue Wege der Forschung), Darmstadt 2011, S. 250-286, 256-257 (= Zeitschrift für Papyrologie und Epigraphik, 
138, 2002, S. 277-289). Angekündigt ist A. MÜLLER, Ein vermeintlich fester Anker: Das Jahr 512 und die Datierung 
des „Wiener Dioskurides“, in: Jahrbuch der Österreichischen Byzantinistik, 62, 2012. 

BMFD. 

Die Betreuung von älteren kirchlichen Institutionen durch neue weltliche Patrone, die keine Beziehungen zu den 
Gründern hatten. 

P. CHaranis, Monastic Properties and the State in the Byzantine Empire, in: Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 4, 1948, 
S. 53-118. 
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Wozu stifteten Mann und Frau? In erster Li- 
nie dient eine Stiftung der Sicherung des Seelen- 
heiles und der Bewahrung des Namens im (kol- 
lektiven) Gedächtnis. Gerade hier kann man die 
gesellschaftliche Vielschichtigkeit des Willens, 
den Namen zu bewahren oder sich der Verstor- 
benen zu erinnern, fassen.” Man findet einfa- 
che Graffiti, bestenfalls kombiniert mit Daten 
in Kirchen oder sogar auf Säulen antiker Tem- 
pel, die zu christlichen Kultstätten umgewan- 
delt wurden, eingeritzt.”” Wenige handschrift- 
liche „Gedenklisten“ sind aus byzantinischer 
Zeit erhalten geblieben, eine Vorstellung gibt 
das Typikon des Christos Philanthropos-Kloster 
in Konstantinopel.” Das im lateineuropäischen 
Mittelalter so gut belegte Phänomen von Bru- 
derschaften lässt sich im byzantinischen Einfluß- 
bereich kaum fassen.** Dass Derartiges existierte, 
zeigen zufällige Zeugnisse. Ein Dokument wird 
in Palermo aufbewahrt (Pergamena di S. Maria 
di Naupactos, no. 1), in dem 49 Personen (20 
Geistliche und 29 Laien) aufgeführt sind. Diese 
schlossen sich zu einer geistlichen Gemeinschaft 


zusammen, um regelmäßig Gottesdienste — an 
jedem Monatsersten — zu feiern und sich ein- 
mal jährlich vollzählig zu versammeln. Die Ge- 
meinschaft steht unter dem Schutz der Mutter 
Gottes, welcher durch die Ikone des Klosters der 
Frauen aus Naupaktos gewährt wird. Monatlich 
wechselte die Verantwortlichkeit der Pflege der 
Ikone. Die Intention der Vereinigung bestand 
darin, sich bei Krankheit zu helfen, Begräbnis- 
se auszurichten und die Memorialdienste ab- 
zuhalten. In der Unterschriftenliste findet man 
drei Frauen, die gleichberechtigt miteinbezogen 
waren.” Um in die Gemeinschaft einzutreten, 
waren keine Gebühren notwendig, sondern le- 
diglich soziale Leistungen wie Gebet und „Seel- 
sorge“. Hier wird deutlich, wie komplex stif- 
tendes Verhalten organisiert sein konnte und 
welche Bereiche bei der Analyse von Personen- 
verbänden und Netzwerken miteinbezogen wer- 
den müssen.” 

Durchforstet man die unterschiedlichen Quel- 
len, dann kann man den Eindruck gewinnen, 


dass das Stiftungswesen meistens von Männern, 


20 Dazu jetzt J. Tuomas, Exkurs: The Charanis Thesis Revisited, in: GEELHAAR/THomas, Stiftung und Staat im Mit- 


telalter (zit. Anm. 1), S. 57-68. 


21 O.G. OExLe, Die Gegenwart der Toten, in: H. Brarr/W. VERBEKE (Hrsg.), Death in the Middle Ages (Mediaeva- 


22 


23 


24 


25 
26 


lia Lovanensia, 1, Studia 9), Leuven 1983, S. 19-77; P.J. Geary, Living with the Dead in the Middle Ages, Ithaca, 
NY 1994, sowie ders., Phantoms of Remembrance. Memory and Oblivion at the End of the First Millennium, 
Princeton, NJ 1994. 

Die beste Sammlung nach wie vor A. K. OrLANDOS/L. BRANUSES, Tà yapayuata Tod Tlapdevovog ÿrot Erıypadai 
xapardeioaı tav xióvov Tod Ilapdevavos Kate vobc Tahaorpiatiavixods xol Bulavtivods xpóvouc, Athen 1973. Jetzt 
A. McCasz, Byzantine Funerary Graffiti in the Hephaisteion (Church of St. George) in the Athenian Agora, in: 
Proceedings of the 21st International Congress of Byzantine Studies London 21-26 August 2006, II, Aldershot 
2006, S. 127-128. 

M. Kounourov/].-F. VANNIER, Commémoraisons des Comnénes dans le typikon liturgique du monastère du 
Christ Philanthrope (ms. Panaghia Kamariotissa 29), in: Revue des Etudes Byzantines, 63, 2005, S. 41-69; ein wei- 
teres Beispiel bei G. PRINZING, Spuren einer religiösen Bruderschaft in Epiros um 1225? Zur Deutung der Memori- 
altexte in Codex Cromwell 1, in: Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 101, 2008, S. 751-772. 

P. Horen, The Confraternities of Byzantium, in: W.J. Sxeizs/D. Woop (Hrsg.), Voluntary Religion. Papers 
Read at the 1985 Summer Meeting and the 1986 Winter Meeting of the Ecclesiastical History Society (Studies in 
Church History, 23), Oxford 1986, S. 25-45. 

J. Nessrrr/J. Wirra, A Confraternity of the Comnenian Era, in: Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 68, 1975, S. 360-384. 
Zu Netzwerkstudien und die damit verbundenen Probleme der Adaption auf das byzantinische Mittelalter s. M. 
GRÜNBART, "Tis love that has warmd us — Reconstructing Networks in 12th-Century Byzantium, in: Revue Belge de 
philologie et d'histoire, 83, 2005, S. 301-313; M. MULLETT, The Detection of Relationship in Middle Byzantine Lite- 
rary Texts: The Case of Letters and Letter-Networks, in: W. HÖRANDNER/M. GRÜNBART (Hrsg.), L'épistolographie 
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bestenfalls von Familien durchgeführt wurde. 
Die Versorgung von weiblichen Familienange- 
hörigen spielte immer eine große Rolle, in vie- 
len Typika oder Testamenten wird darauf Bezug 
genommen. Exemplarisch sei auf das Testament 
des Eustathios Boilas aus der Mitte des elften 
Jahrhunderts hingewiesen," der drei Kirchen 
mit regelmäßigen Stiftungen ausstattete (sowohl 
Naturalien als auch Gegenstände beträchtlichen 
Wertes). In Verbindung mit den Kirchenbauten 
wurden auch die Grablegen für seine Mutter, sei- 
ne Frau und seinen Sohn angelegt. 

Eine Kloster- oder Kirchenstiftung ist meis- 
tens mit einem Bestattungsplatz verbunden, 
wodurch die Memoria dort auch besonders ge- 
pflegt werden konnte.” Zeugnisse solcher Me- 
morialhandlungen stammen aus der kaiserlichen 
Sphäre: Im Jahre 559 besuchte Justinian bei sei- 
ner Rückkehr von der Inspektion der anastasi- 
schen Landmauern das Grab seiner Gemahlin 
Theodora und zündete Kerzen an.’ Theodora 
trat auch als Stifterin auf, die sich laut Prokopi- 
os auch insbesondere Frauen widmete.” Wenn 


man glaubt, hier nun ein genderspezifisches An- 
sinnen entdeckt zu haben, dann kann dies relati- 
viert werden durch eine Gründung des Vaters des 
Gregorios Antiochos im ausgehenden zwölften 
Jahrhundert. In seinem Kloster sollten Frauen 
unterkommen, welche keine Mitgift hatten, aber 
Grundkenntnisse in Lesen und Schreiben. Die- 
ses Profil passt zu Familien, welche aus welchen 
Umständen auch immer einen gesellschaftlichen 
und damit wirtschaftlichen Abstieg durchma- 
chen mussten.” 

Sichtbar werden Frauen als Stifterinnen 
hauptsächlich in der aristokratischen Gesell- 
schaftsschicht oder im kaiserlichen Milieu. Nur 
hier vermochten es Frauen durch ihre vergleichs- 
weise wirtschaftliche Unabhängigkeit, auch 
(nachhaltige) Patronage-Tätigkeiten zu entwi- 
ckeln. Paradebeispiele dafür sind Frauen, die sich 
als Sponsorinnen von Literatur einen Namen 
machten. Das bekannteste Beispiel dafür ist die 
sebastokratorissa Eirene.* 

Das Verständnis von Stiften und der diesem 
Akt innewohnende Konkurrenzdruck zeigt ei- 


et la poésie épigrammatique: Projets actuels et question de méthodologie. Actes de XXe Congrès international des 


Études byzantines, Paris 2001, 19-25 August (Dossiers byzantins, 3), Paris 2005, S. 63-74. 


27 Sp. Vryonts JR., The Will of a Provincial Magnate, Eustathios Boilas (1059), in: Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 11, 1957, 


S. 263-277; P. LEMERLE, Cinq études sur le XIe siècle byzantine, Paris 1977, S. 20-35. 


28 M. Paranı/B. Prranakis/J.-M. Spreser, Un exemple d'inventaire d’objects liturgiques. Le testament d’Eustathios 


Boilas, in: Revue des Etudes Byzantines, 61, 2003, S. 143-165. 


29 Heute noch am eindrucksvollsten sichtbar sind die unterschiedlichen Grabanlagen aus der spatbyzantinischen Zeit 
in der Chora-Kirche (Kariye Camii) in Istanbul, s. etwa R. G. OUSTERHOUT, The Architecture of the Kariye Camii 
in Istanbul (Dumbarton Oaks Studies, 25), Washington, DC 1987. 


30 Überliefert bei I. I. Reısk£ (Hrsg.), Constantini Porphyrogeniti Imperatoris De Cerimoniis Aulae Byzantinae Libri 


Duo, Bonn 1829, S. 497,13-498,13. 


31 Zu diesem Thema Ulrike Unterweger in diesem Band. Vgl. A. L. McCranan, The Empress Theodora and the 


Tradition of Women's Patronage in the Early Byzantine Empire, in: J. H. McCasu (Hrsg.), The Cultural Patron- 


age of Medieval Women, Athens, GA 1996, S. 50-72. In der jüngst erschienenen Biographie der Kaiserin von TH. 


PnarscH, Theodora von Byzanz. Kurtisane und Kaiserin (Kohlhammer/Urban Taschenbücher, 636), Stuttgart 2011, 


wird die Stiftungstátigkeit kaum berücksichtigt. 


32 Zitiert nach M. Aucorp, Church and Society in Byzantium under the Comneni, 1081-1261, Cambridge 1995, 


S. 297, bzw. J. Darrouzés, Notice sur Grégoire Antiochos (1160 à 1196), in: Revue des Études Byzantines, 20, 1962, 


S. 61-92, hier S. 86. 


33 Hierzu gibt es mittlerweile auch über die Fachgrenzen hinaus rezipierte Abhandlungen wie z. B. J. HERRIN, Women 


in Purple. Rulers of Medieval Byzantium, Princeton, NJ 2001, oder D. Nicor, The Byzantine Lady. Ten Portraits 


1250-1500, Cambridge 1995. Alle dort portrátierten Frauen wirkten auch als Stifterinnen. 


34 Vgl. Elizabeth Jeffreys in diesem Band. 
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ne öfters zitierte Stelle bei Niketas Choniates, 
der ausdriicklich von dem Streben nach dem 
prominentesten / sichtbarsten Platz in Konstan- 
tinopel spricht: Deshalb «scil. aus Gründen der 
Repräsentation> hatten sie auf den Marktplätzen 
und Straßenkreuzungen heilige Klöster gegründet 
und in diese Mönche gesteckt ohne auf ihre Tüch- 
tigkeit zu achten, die sich bloß durch das gescho- 
rene Haar, ihre Kleidung und den langen Bart als 
Mönch ausweisen.” 

Der Wettkampf und das Buhlen um Stiftung 
oder materielle Zuwendung darf nicht einseitig 
gesehen werden, auch von geistlicher Seite be- 
mühte man sich, Vermögende dazu zu bewe- 
gen, in ihr Kloster einzutreten und damit der 
Mönchsgemeinschaft materiellen Gewinn zu ver- 
schaffen. Eustathios von Thessalonike gibt davon 
in seiner Schrift über das Mönchsleben beredt 
Zeugnis.’ Frauen stifteten auch Klöster.’ Viele 
der noch heute erhalten geblieben kostbaren by- 


zantinischen Gegenstände wie Kelche, Ikonen, 
Räuchergefäße, Reliquiare und dergleichen dien- 
ten auch dazu, die ernsthafte Intention des Stif- 
tenden zu unterstreichen und dieser Nachdruck 
zu verleihen 

Mit einer Stiftung schuf sich eine Stifterin 
oder ein Stifter auch ein Denkmal; nicht nur 
dass dort ihres / seines Namens gedacht wurde 
und werden musste, man trachtete auch danach, 
dort persönliche Gegenstände oder schriftliche 
Hinterlassenschaften zu deponieren. Ein spre- 
chendes Beispiel dafür ist die Klostereinrichtung 
des sebastokrators Isaakios in Pherrai, dessen 7ypi- 
kon sich erhalten hat (1152). In seinem spiritu- 
ellen Refugium ließ er auch seine eigenen Werke 
aufbewahren. Möglicherweise war das auch bei 
Theodora Raulaina der Fall, welche eine Vita ver- 
fasste und mit zahlreichen Gelehrten brieflich in 
Kontakt stand. 


35 LA. van Dieten (Hrsg.), Nicetae Choniatae historia (Corpus Fontium Historiae Byzantinae, 11.1—2 — Series Be- 


rolinensis), Berlin / New York 1975, S. 207,5-208,12: ¿t &yopäs Te Kal Tpiddwv TH Dein ġkoðóunoayv bpovriotipie, 


évhaxxetouvtes ¿v TOÚTOLG Kal evonkdouvtes odk émihéyOny TO dpetatvov, TÒ DE uéypt zpıy@v émoBolñc Kal tig TOV 


écOnu&vov neraßorng xol tod Ademévor maywvos yapaxtypilov tov uovagtyy. S. auch Alexander Richle in diesem 


Band. 


36 Eustathii Thessalonicensis De emendanda vita monachica, rec., Germanice vertit, indicibusque instruxit K. METZ- 


LER (Corpus Fontium Historiae Byzantinae, 45), Berlin / New York 2006, bes. Cap. 120-121. 


37 E.C. Kousena, A Survey of Aristocratic Women Founders of Monasteries in Constantinople Between the Ele- 


venth and Fifteenth Centuries, in: J. Y. PERREAULT (Hrsg.), Les femmes et le monachisme byzantin / Women 


and Byzantine Monasticism. Actes du Symposium d’Athénes / Proceedings of the Athens Symposium 28-29 
mars / March 1988 (Publications de l'Institut Canadien d'Archéologie à Athénes / Publications of the Canadian 


Archaeological Institute at Athens, 1), Athen 1991, S. 25-32; A.-M. Tarsor, Building Activity in Constantinople 


under Andronikos II: The Role of Women Patrons in the Construction and Restoration of the Monasteries, in: 
N. Necıpo&ru (Hrsg.), Byzantine Constantinople: Monuments, Topography and Everday Life (The Medieval 


Mediterranean, 33), Leiden 2001, S. 329-343; L. James, Building and Rebuilding: Imperial Women and Reli- 


gious Foundations in Constantinople, in: Basilissa, 1, 2004, S. 50-64; V. DimrrrorouLou, Imperial Women 


Founders and Refounders in Komnenian Constantinople, in: MuLLETT, Founders and Refounders (zit. Anm. 7), 


S. 87-106. 


38 H.-R. Merer/B. Brenk (Hrsg.), Für irdischen Ruhm und himmlischen Lohn. Stifter und Auftraggeber in der 
mittelalterlichen Kunst, Berlin 1995, dort etwa R. SCHUMACHER-WOLFGARTEN, Von Frauen für Frauen, S. 264-279; 
vgl. das Ausstellungskonzept der Ausstellung „Goldene Pracht“ in Münster: O. Start (Hrsg.), Goldene Pracht. 
Mittelalterliche Schatzkunst in Westfalen, 26. Februar bis 28. Mai 2012 im LWL-Landesmuseum für Kunst und 
Kulturgeschichte Münster und in der Domkammer der Kathedralkirche St. Paulus, München 2012. 


39 A. SCHMID, Gebetsgedenken und adliges Selbstverständnis im Mittelalter. Ausgewählte Beiträge Festgabe zu seinem 


60. Geburtstag, Sigmaringen 1983. 


40 N. $ev&enko, The Tomb of Isaak Komnenos at Pherrai, in: Greek Orthodox Theological Review, 29, 1984, S. 135- 


140. 
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Was bisher nicht behandelt wurde, ist das 
Stifter- oder Memorialbild." Aufgrund der 
schlechten Überlieferungslage kennt man Dar- 
stellungen von Wohltäterinnen und Wohltätern 
nur aus Handschriften und dem kirchlichen 
Raum,# wenngleich es Nachrichten gibt, dass 
solche auch an anderen baulichen Strukturen in 
Byzanz zu sehen waren. Mit piktorialer Präsenz 
wollten Stiftende etwas ausdrücken, die Wahl 
des Platzes rechts oder links der Kirchenpatrone 
will die Bedeutung, die man sich zumaß, unter- 
streichen. 

Eine systematische Auswertung der literari- 
schen Zeugnisse kónnte sich bei der Suche nach 
„typischen“ Stiftungsakten von Frauen als frucht- 
bar erweisen.* Reichhaltiges Material liefern Ver- 
se bzw. Versinschriften, die von Frauen für ihre 
Männer etwa auf Ikonen oder Grabmäler gestif- 
tet wurden. Wolfram Hörandner edierte einige 
Gedichte des Theodoros Prodromos aus dem 


zwölften Jahrhundert, die man hier anführen 
kann.* Da spricht die Witwe des Georgios Bo- 
taneiates zum Verstobenen (Nr. LX a) oder die 
Frau des Konstantinos Kamytzes klagt über ihren 
Verlust (Nr. LXIV b). Frauen stifteten auch litur- 
gische Gegenstände, die oft mit Versinschriften 
versehen waren (z. B. die Gemahlin von Theodo- 
ros Styppeiotes, Nr. LXXIII). Augenfällig waren 
die kostbar mit Metallen und Edelsteinen ver- 
zierten Ikonen(rahmen), auf denen die Stiften- 
den oder Erneuernden lobend erwähnt wurden. 
Man darf nicht iibersehen, dass Ikonen auch als 
Wertdepots verstanden wurden.” In Kirchen 
aufgehängter Ikonenschmuck diente in Krisen- 
zeiten oft als Notgroschen.* Frauen spendeten 
ebenso Altartücher, in die ihre Namen eingewo- 
ben waren; somit zeigten sie ihre Zuwendung 
in der liturgischen Öffentlichkeit und sicherten 
damit gleichzeitig ihre Memoria.” Der Kirchen- 
raum war ein Ort, an dem das Sehen und Gese- 
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hen werden eine nicht zu unterschatzende Rolle 
spielte.° Die hier versammelten Beiträge sollen 
zu einem geschlechterübergreifenden Verständnis 
des Stiftungswesens in Byzanz beitragen. 


so Das eindrucksvollste Zeugnis dazu liefert der Patriarch Athanasios, der sich beim Kaiser über zu sehr herausgeputzte 
Frauen in der Kirche beklagt (ausführlich unten Alexander Riehle in seinem Beitrag). 
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VISIBILITY OF FEMALE FOUNDERS: 
THE CASE OF ANCIENT GREECE 


MARION MEYER 


A Greek society was a patriarchal so- 
ciety — everywhere, and at all times. In re- 
ligion and cult, however, females had functions, 
offices, duties, and possibilities that were equal to 
those of men.' Thus it is very likely that women 
acted as founders of cults long before there is evi- 
dence to substantiate this assumption. Women 
are credited with having transferred ancestral 
cults to colonies founded in the Archaic peri- 
od.” In Classical times (fifth and fourth centu- 
ries BCE) we are on firm ground with the earli- 
est evidence for foundations made by women on 
their own initiative, and it is on this period that I 
concentrate in this paper. 

As an archaeologist I am used to working 
with anonymous data. We can deduce a lot from 


the material evidence, but we cannot connect 


this evidence with specific agents if we do not 
have additional information. A sanctuary does 
not show that it was founded by a woman, and 
a votive offering as such does not reveal whether 
it was given by a man or a woman. If we want to 
trace female founders we need explicit testimony, 
we need names, we need written records in the 
form of literary sources or inscriptions. So the 
search for female founders is first of all a prob- 
lem of evidence, a problem of visibility. Actually, 
there are two problems: visibility in ancient times 
(why, when, how did a female founder want to 
show up and succeed in being conspicuous?) and 
visibility in modern scholarship (how does the 
archaeologist see and present the evidence?). I 
will start with the first problem and end with the 
last one. 


I would like to thank the anonymous referee(s) for suggestions and an additional reference (I. Markın, What is an 
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VISIBILITY IN CLASSICAL GREECE, I: 
FOUNDERS AND FOUNDRESSES 


[E his treatise on laws (Nomoi), Plato calls for a 
general ban on private cults — cults in houses 
as well as cults established by individuals in pla- 
ces where they had had a religious experience. 
According to Plato, the foundation and prac- 
tice of cults require special insight (dianoia) and 
should be left to priests and priestesses. He then 
proceeds to expound his observations of com- 
mon practice: there are people, and especially 
women, he says, who, when they find them- 
selves in either a precarious or an especially for- 
tunate situation, promise sacrifices and founda- 
tions to gods, daimones and the children of gods. 
Also, when they are frightened or reminded of 
frightening experiences, they build altars and 
cult places (bomoi and hiera) in their houses and 
villages? Thus according to Plato the establish- 
ment of cults by private individuals was a wide- 
spread phenomenon in Classical Athens, a phe- 
nomenon that was to a large degree due to the 
initiative of women. 

Plato’s comment about female activity is in 
line with what we know about the society of 
Athens in the Classical period. Whereas politics 
and all juridical matters were the exclusive affairs 


of the male citizens, cult activities were open to 
the female part of the population, too. In affairs 
of religion and cult women acted independently, 
took decisions, performed various functions in- 
cluding high offices as priestesses, gave orders, 
and managed cults.* 

For certain activities limits were set by their 
expenses. The foundation of a cult and the in- 
stallation of a cult place did not, however, ne- 
cessarily require extensive financial resources.’ 
For a place for worship a small spot in open na- 
ture with simple installations for sacrifices and 
votive offerings would do.° Cults could also be 
established in private houses. So the foundation 
of a cult as such was not primarily a question of 
economic power. 

The majority of cult foundations by private 
individuals will have been rather modest estab- 
lishments. There are exceptional cases. The es- 
tablishment of the sanctuary of Asklepios on the 
south slope of the Acropolis in 420/19 BCE was 
due to a private individual named Telemachos. 
He recorded his action on the slab of a stone stele 
topped with a double-sided relief and had two 


copies erected in the sanctuary.’ 
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Plato’s statement about the multitude of 
private foundations can only indirectly be con- 
firmed. The fact that there were decrees forbid- 
ding individuals to erect altars in public sanc- 
tuaries sheds a light on what must have been 
common practice in Classical Athens.* There is 
very little positive evidence for foundations by 
individuals in the literary or epigraphic record 
referring to the Classical period? (although this 
changes in Hellenistic times"). This fact cannot 
be accounted for only by an unfavorable state of 
preservation. Excavations have long focused on 
Greek sanctuaries, and we have much archaeo- 
logical and literary evidence for matters of cult 
and cult practice. There is also a rich tradition 
of stories that tell about foundations by mythi- 
cal figures." There is, however, a poor record of 
foundation acts by historical persons. 

We have to consider the circumstances that 
are necessary for the existence of such evidence: 
in order to appear in the literary or epigraphic re- 
cord, the founders themselves have to make an 
effort to escape oblivion. They themselves have 
to write down their names and a statement about 
their action in one form or the other. The bulk of 
the literary sources about cultic matters in general 
is later than the Classical period, often very much 
later. The knowledge about founders was bound 


to get lost in the course of the centuries if there 
was not a permanent record deliberately made by 
the founders in order to preserve the memory. 

It is always problematical to argue ex silentio, 
but considering the abundance of votive inscrip- 
tions and other items in the sanctuaries that of- 
ten carried inscriptions of all sorts in relation to 
the scarcity of evidence for founding activity we 
must conclude that this activity was not regularly 
commemorated, and that the founders usually 
made no great efforts to link their name or their 
image to the place they established.” Unlike in 
Byzantine times when images of founders were 
often presented on walls of churches, in the Clas- 
sical period one could not expect to be confront- 
ed with information about the foundation of the 
cult place. 

This observation has consequences for the 
interpretation of the evidence that we do have. 
We must regard the comparatively few cases of 
recorded foundations by individuals as excep- 
tions, as deviations from the normal procedure. 
They should be taken not as standard evidence 
for founding activity, but as evidence for the 
rather unusual case in which a private individual 
wanted her or his action to be announced to vi- 
sitors of the cult place and to be preserved over 
time. We need to be aware of the fact that the 
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evidence does not tell us about the usual practice 
of founding, but about the rather unusual wish 
to have this act of founding commemorated. 
So we must ask not only about the reasons for 
founding, but also about the reasons of the wish 
for commemoration. 

Bearing this in mind we can approach a phe- 
nomenon within the issue of private founda- 
tions, namely that there is a remarkable dispro- 
portion of male and female founders attested for 
the Classical period. Even without a comprehen- 
sive collection of material — and taking into ac- 
count that the total number of records for private 
foundations in the Classical period is statistically 
too small — we can say that males far outnumber 
females as founders (and not only in the Classi- 
cal period).5 

How does this remarkable disproportion of 
male and female founders relate to Plato’s com- 
ment on female agency in this matter? I see two 
alternatives: 

First alternative: Plato’s statement can be ac- 
cepted at face value. Women acted as founders 
just as men did (or with even more eagerness 
than men), but the motivation to make this ac- 
tion known and commemorated was stronger for 


men than it was for women. After all, whereas 
the founding of a cult was an act of piety and of 
personal concern (suitable for men and women 
alike), the commemoration of this act was a pub- 
lic performance, a conspicuous display of repre- 
sentation, a communication that went beyond 
the bilateral contact of worshipper and cult reci- 
pient. The recording of a foundation announced 
this act to the community, to other worshippers, 
to the public. It aroused attention and bestowed 
prestige. Communication within the society, so- 
cial interaction in public, competition and dis- 
tinction were concerns and domains of the male 
part of the population. This might account for 
the reluctance or lack of interest on the part of 
female founders in having their action recorded." 

Second alternative: we can interpret Plato as 
referring to the social organization and preserved 
evidence as revealing the social structure. The in- 
itiative for founding might have been taken by 
the female part of the family (just as Plato sug- 
gests), but the actual founding could have been 
made by the %yrios, the head of the family (and 
the agent for all legal acts of the females in the 
family).5 This scenario can be supported by two 


lines of reasoning. 
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The recording of a foundation was, as stated 
above, not an act of worship, but of communica- 
tion within the community. As a worshipper a per- 
son acted on her or his own, in a private dialogue 
with the cult recipient. Within the community a 
person did not act as an individual, but as a social 
persona. The social persona of females was shaped 
by their roles in the family. Within the community 
the family was represented by the kyrios. 

As the recording of a foundation betrays a 


certain aspiration for social prestige, more ambi- 


tious foundations are more likely to be linked to 
a founders name than more modest installations. 
Although the foundation of a cult did not have 
to be expensive, costlier foundations had better 
chances of being commemorated as private ini- 
tiatives than simpler ones. Tellingly, the remark- 
able increase of evidence for female founding ac- 
tivity in the Hellenistic period goes hand in hand 
with an increase of evidence for female handling 
of financial affairs and euergetism.' 


VISIBILITY IN CLASSICAL GREECE, II: 
THE FOUNDRESS'S VOICE 


he following three examples for female 

founders of the Classical period present 
slightly more evidence than the mere name of a 
female in connection with the establishment of 
a cult.” 

1. Nikagora and the healing god Asklepios 
(Text 1) 

One of the earliest sanctuaries of Asklepios 
was founded by a woman. She lived in Sikyon 
(near Corinth) and introduced the god into 
her home town. Pausanias, who in the second 
century CE travelled in Greece and recorded 
buildings, works of art, and stories told by the 


locals, heard that Nikagora, mother of Agasikles, 
wife of Echetimos, carried a snake from Epidau- 
ros in her carriage to Sikyon.? This was the usual 
form of translatio for the cult of the healing god. 
A chronological clue for the foundation is given 
by the name of the artist Kalamis who made the 
cult statue for the sanctuary, also mentioned by 
Pausanias in that context. There are two sculp- 
tors by the name of Kalamis. The famous one 
worked in the second quarter of the fifth century 
BCE; his grandson was active in the first half of 
the fourth century BCE.” Either one could have 
been commissioned to make the statue — any 


marked by a tall slab inscribed with the names of the successive kyrioi (without relief decoration). The reliefs flan- 


king this slab depict family members in various combinations, with a definite preference for female figures. Given 


the women’s traditional responsibility in the burial ceremonies and the cult of the dead it can hardly be imagined 


that the figured monuments were chosen without a considerable impact of the female voices of the family. The 


ubiquitousness of females on these reliefs in non-representative scenes reveals the interests of the commissioners: to 


cope with the loss of a beloved, to remember a family member. For the grave monuments of Classical Athens see J. 


BERGEMANN, Demos and Thanatos, Munich 1997 (with a one-sided interpretation from the male perspective); cf. 
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1: Athens NM 2756, Votive relief, dedicated by Xenokrateia 


2: Location of the sanctuary of Kephisos 


time after Nikagora’s action had taken place.” 
We do not have any additional information 
about the persons mentioned by Pausanias. He 
does not mention Nikagora’s motivation. There 
is no archaeological evidence for the sanctuary or 
the cult statue. 


2. Xenokrateia and the river god Kephisos (Text 2) 

More can be said about a foundation that oc- 
curred in Athens in the late fifth century BCE. 
Near the mouth of the river Kephisos and half- 
way between the harbors Piraeus and Phaleron 
a very fine, large votive relief was found (Fig. 1). 
Its base (Fig. 3) carries an inscription saying that 
Xenokrateia founded a sanctuary (hieron) of or 
for Kephisos, and that she set up the relief as a 


gift for him and the divinities (worshipped) at 
the same altar (symbomoi theoi), as a gift for di- 
daskalia (line 2). In the third line she calls herself 
the daughter and mother of Xeniades, from the 
deme of Cholleidai.* 

The area yielded another votive relief con- 
temporaneous with the one erected by Xe- 
nokrateia, as well as a slab with an inscription 
containing the names of ten cult recipients, 
among them the river god Kephisos. The sanctu- 
ary itself has not been excavated (Fig. 2).” 

The relief set up by Xenokrateia neatly de- 
monstrates its purpose. Against the background 
of various divinities who fill up almost the en- 
tire space of the relief, three figures take promi- 
nence: the dedicant herself, who — according to 


20 Moreno, Kalamis I and II (cit. n. 19), p. 384, assuming that the cult of Asklepios did not spread from Epidauros 
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3, 15-32, 121-126, fig. 1; R. PARKER, Greek Dedications, in: Thesaurus cultus et rituum antiquorum, I, Los Angeles 
2004, pp. 270, 278, no. 52 with fig.; R. PARKER, Polytheism and Society at Athens, Oxford 2005, pp. 429-432, fig. 
30. — M. Guarpuccl, Lofferta di Xenokrateia nel santuario di Cefiso al Falero, in: D.W. BRADEEN (ed.), Phoros. 
Tribute to B.D. Meritt, Locust Valley 1974, pp. 58-59, and PARKER, Polytheism, p. 430, n. 49, claim that IG I? 987 
does not say that Xenokrateia founded “the” sanctuary (because there is no definite article). 

Votive relief (with inscription IG II? 4546): Come ta, I rilievi votivi greci (cit. n. 7), pp. 70-71, 211, figs. 61-62; 
Karrsas, Sculpture (cit. n. 21), p. 134, no. 258; WULFMEIER, Griechische Doppelreliefs (cit. n. 7), pp. 9, 61-63, 
128-131; Purvis, Singular Dedications (cit. n. 2), pp. 24-25, fig. 2. — Inscription: IG II? 4547; Purvis, Singular 
Dedications (cit. n. 2), pp. 18-19; PARKER, Polytheism (cit. n. 21), pp. 430-432. — Site of the sanctuary: J. TRAvLos, 
Bildlexikon zur Topographie des antiken Attika, Tübingen 1988, pp. 288-291, fig. 364. 
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the usual habit of votive reliefs — is depicted in 
a smaller scale than the cult recipients; a small 
naked boy in front of her, the younger Xenia- 
des mentioned in the inscription; and a youth- 
ful male god who bends towards the two mortals 
and sets his right foot on a base. Because of his 
intense interaction with Xenokrateia and her son 
(who raises his head and arms to the divinity) it 
is very likely that he is Kephisos for whom Xe- 
nokrateia founded the hieron.” 

The relief tells us what the inscription does 
not: it tells us that Xenokrateia, who set up this 
relief out of concern for her young son, actu- 
ally entrusted her child to the care of the river 
god and his partners in the sanctuary. River 
gods as the proverbial carriers of fertility quali- 
fy as kourotrophic deities, too.** And there are 
more divinities with that responsibility shown. 
Although the figures depicted in the relief (and 
referred to in the inscription as symbomoi theoi) 
and the ten cult recipients mentioned in the 
separate inscription do not exactly match, we 
can expect to see some of the Nymphai genethliai 
represented in the image. Furthermore, the word 
didaskalia in line 2 points to the teaching of the 
little boy, an important part of his upbringing.” 


3. Chrysina and the goddesses Kore and Demeter 
(Text 3) 

The third example carries us to the western 
coast of Asia Minor. In Knidos, known for the 
famous Aphrodite by Praxiteles, there was also 
a small sanctuary of Demeter (Fig. 4). In this 
sanctuary a marble base with an inscription of 


3: Athens NM 2756, Votive relief with base and inscription 


23 For reasons of space diverging interpretations cannot be fully discussed here. Guarpucct, Lofferta di Xenokrateia 


(cit. n. 21), pp. 61-66, and L. Baumer, Vorbilder und Vorlagen, Bern 1997 p. 132, think that he is a priest. A priest 


depicted taller than other mortals and of the same size as the divinities is without parallel. Because of the size of the 


figure the interpretation by Karrsas, Sculpture (cit. n. 21), p. 133 (Xenokrateia’s father Xeniades) cannot be accepted 


either. Purvis, Singular Dedications (cit. n. 2), pp. 21-31, excluded Kephisos for iconographical reasons and sugges- 


ted either Dionysos or a local hero. However, river gods can be depicted beardless and without horns, see C. Weiss, 


Fluvii, in: Lexicon Iconographicum Mythologiae Classicae, IV, Zurich 1988, pp. 144-148. 


24 O. WALTER, Die Reliefs aus dem Heiligtum der Echeliden in Neu-Phaleron, in: Archaiologiki Ephimeris, 1937, pp. 


103-104; Purvis, Singular Dedications (cit. n. 2), pp. 19, 23; PARKER, Polytheism (cit. n. 21), pp. 430-431. 


25 See WALTER, Die Reliefs (cit. n. 24), pp. 99-107; Kron, Priesthoods, Dedications and Euergetism (cit. n. 2), pp. 167- 
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the fourth century BCE came to light. The base 
was prepared to support a statue (which was not 
found). The inscription tells that Chrysina, moth- 
er of Chrysogone, wife of Hippokrates, dedicated an 
oikos (building) and an agalma (statue) to Kore 
and Demeter. It also gives the reason for this act: 
Chrysina had a holy vision during the night.” 
So here we have one of the cases that Plato men- 
tioned as a typical phenomenon in his home 
town: action taken upon a dream.” Chrysina uses 
the word anetheken, the usual term for dedica- 
tions, but that her action is not a mere dedication 
can be deduced from the last line of the inscrip- 


tion: Hermes tells Chrysina to serve the goddess- 
es as propolos (temple servant), in a place called 
Tathne. As it was common practice for found- 
ers of a cult to serve as cult personnel, I follow 
Uta Kron who regards Chrysina as a foundress;? 
however I wonder whether she was the foundress 
of the sanctuary of Demeter itself or of the cult 
place at Tathne mentioned in the inscription.” 


hese three foundations of sanctuaries for 
three different cult recipients in three diffe- 
rent places of Classical Greece have, in addition 
to the fact that they are foundations by women, 


168; Purvis, Singular Dedications (cit. n. 2), pp. 16-32; PARKER, Polytheism (cit. n. 21), p. 430. — Guarpuccl, Lofferta 
di Xenokrateia (cit. n. 21), pp. 59, 66, thought that Xenokrateia taught something to the visitors of the sanctuary. 
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C. T. Newton, A History of Discoveries at Halicarnassus, Cnidus, and Branchidae, London 1863, pp. 380, 418, 


714—715, no. 15, pl. 89; W. Brümeı, Die Inschriften von Knidos, I, Bonn 1992, p. 76, no. 131; VAN STRATEN, Daikra- 


tes’ Dream (cit. n. 3), p. 7; Kron, Priesthoods, Dedications and Euergetism (cit. n. 2), pp. 150-155; Purvis, Singular 


Dedications (cit. n. 2), pp. 59-60; Dianas, Benefitting Benefactors (cit. n. 10), pp. 76-78 (with justified criticism 


of Rigsby’s interpretation of the epigram); CONNELLY, Portrait of a Priestess (cit. n. 1), pp. 134-135. 


27 
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For dedications spurred by a dream see VAN STRATEN, Daikrates’ Dream (cit. n. 3), pp. 1-38. 
Kron, Priesthoods, Dedications and Euergetism (cit. n. 2), pp. 150-153. 
Kron, Priesthoods, Dedications and Euergetism (cit. n. 2), pp. 150-153, thinks that she founded the sanctuary of 


Demeter and that Tathne was the name of its very location (NEwToN, A History of Discoveries [cit. n. 26], pp. 380, 
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one striking feature in common: in each case 
the woman is presented or presents herself as a 
mother. 

The case of Xenokrateia is the most obvious. 
While the relief shows us the motivation for her 
initiative, relief and inscription combined might 
reveal the reason why Xenokrateia chose to record 
not only the dedication but also the fact that she 
founded the sanctuary. She is depicted with her 
child, she speaks about didaskalia, and the god 
for whom she founds the sanctuary and sets up 
the relief is a kourotrophic deity. In her votive in- 
scription she calls herself the daughter and moth- 
er of Xeniades, without mentioning her husband. 
As her son has the same name as her father, Kron 
has convincingly argued that Xenokrateia proba- 
bly was an epikleros, a single daughter or a daugh- 
ter whose brothers had died without heirs and 
who, in order to keep the wealth within the fam- 
ily, had to marry a male relative. Thus, due to the 
lack of a son’s son, Xeniades’ name would have 
passed on to a daughter's son. By recording both 
names, Xenokrateia documents her function as a 
link between the generations and she presents her 
son as the heir of the older Xeniades. In a way, 
then, in the inscription — to be exact in that part 
of the dedication that records her foundation — 
Xenokrateia speaks for her son. 


The two other cases are less evident, but they 
both share the peculiarity that the name of the 
woman child precedes the name of the woman's 
husband.” 

In the Knidos inscription, the child is a 
daughter. The dedication is made for the god- 
desses who are the archetypical mother and 
daughter. However, in this case the younger god- 
dess Kore is named first, contrary to the usual 
order. Likewise, the dedicant’s daughter precedes 
the dedicant’s herself (mother of Chrysogone, wife 
of Hippokrates, Chrysina...). There is an obvious 
attempt to parallelize the relationship of daugh- 
ter and mother on both the divine and the mor- 
tal level. The focus on the daughter (the divine 
and the mortal one) might have been enhanced 
by the statue that likely represented Kore.” Fur- 
thermore, the foundress is to serve as propolos for 
the goddesses. The inscription stops short of say- 
ing that the daughter should follow her mother 
in that function one day. 

As for Nikagora, the foundress in Sikyon, we 
have only the short notice of Pausanias, citing her 
as the mother of Agasikles before calling her the 
wife of Echetimos; and we have, of course, the 
cult recipient, Asklepios. The emphasis on Nika- 
gora as a mother and the fact that she founded 
the cult of a healing god suggests a connection. 
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714, also assumed that Tathne was the name of the site of the temenos). Chrysina’s inscription, however, may be a 
little later than the earliest evidence we have for the establishment of this sanctuary, the mid-fourth century statue 
of the seated Demeter in London (see below n. 32); BLüMEL, Die Inschriften von Knidos, I (cit. n. 26), p. 76. 
Kron, Priesthoods, Dedications and Euergetism (cit. n. 2), p. 168. — WALTER, Die Reliefs (cit. n. 24), pp. 100-104, 
suggests the possibility that Xeniades was not the first-born son (who would have received the name of his father's 
father) but the second son, bearing the name of his mother's father. However, in this case the missing father would 
be even more surprising. — Purvis, Singular Dedications (cit. n. 2), p. 31, hypothesizes that Kephisodotos (who de- 
dicated a contemporaneous relief in the same sanctuary, see n. 22) was Xenokrateia’s husband. 

Cf. Telestodike's dedication (Paros, late Archaic times); Know, Priesthoods, Dedications and Euergetism (cit. n. 2), 
pp. 157-158 (dedication for her son?). 

Suggested already by Kron, Priesthoods, Dedications and Euergetism (cit. n. 2), p. 152, n. 62 (the cavity on top of 
the statue base belongs to a standing figure). Both goddesses could be represented standing. However, according 
to the evidence of votive reliefs, in the fourth century there is a certain preference for showing Demeter seated and 
Kore standing, see CoMELLA, I rilievi votivi greci (cit. n. 7), pp. 194—209, figs. 110, 113-115, 117, 127. The statue of 
Demeter found in the sanctuary (mid-fourth century BCE, now in London, BM) is seated: Know, Priesthoods, 
Dedications and Euergetism (cit. n. 2), pp. 150-152, fig. 7. - CONNELLY, Portrait of a Priestess (cit. n. 1), p. 135, assu- 
mes that the base supported Chrysina’s portrait statue. However, the word agalma suggests the statue of a divinity. 
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Nikagora might have called on the god for fa- 
cilitating conception or for the delivery of her 
child,# or she might have entrusted her son to the 
healing god for his well-being during childhood. 

Given the fact that there is so little evidence 
for female founders in Classical times one should 
be careful with generalizing conclusions. The 
following remarks, however, seem justified. I 
asked whether the ostentatious emphasis on 
motherhood in these cases pointed to the fact 
that these women were widows who acted on 
behalf of their dead husbands. After all, a child, 
male or female, was primarily thought of as the 
child of its father; and although mothers would, 
of course, have prayed, sacrificed and given of- 
ferings for the well-being of their children, the 
public record of the concern for a child would be 
expected from the parents as such. On the other 
hand, male founders do not generally make refe- 
rences to their families. That is why I see no ne- 
cessity to interpret these female founders as sub- 
stitutes for male founders. 


The motivation of these mothers in record- 
ing their activities was the wish to secure the per- 
manence of the cult institution, outlasting the 
respective foundress herself, so that the child 
would continue to profit from the cult recipi- 
ents beneficial disposition. Asklepios and the 
river god Kephisos were archetypical gods for the 
well-being of the young. In the case of Chrysina, 
her daughter was the person who would suggest 
herself as Chrysina's successor as temple servant 
in the cult. 

According to Plato's statement, we can ex- 
pect women to have founded cults for their own 
interests and benefits. The scant nature of the 
evidence leads to the conclusion that whenever 
women made the effort to leave a lasting record 
of their activity, they did so for their children, 
either because of the benefits their children could 
expect from the cult recipients or because of the 
function in the cult their children might inherit 
from their mothers. 


VISIBILITY IN MODERN SCHOLARSHIP: 
THE VANISHED FOUNDRESS 


here is another difficulty with female foun- 

ders: their visibility in modern scholarship. 
In his seminal book on the cult of Asklepios, 
Jürgen Riethmüller twice refers to Pausanias's 
statement about Nikagora, the foundress of the 
sanctuary of Asklepios in Sikyon, and twice he 
paraphrases the ancient author's words. Twice 


he speaks of Nikagora as the wife of Echetimos, 
mother of Agasikles (whereas Pausanias men- 
tions the son first, then the husband: see Text 
1). By subconsciously twisting the statement 
about Nikagora’s relation to her kin, Riethmül- 
ler misses the point that Pausanias implicitly 


makes. 


33 Suggested by RIETHMÜLLER, Asklepios (cit. n. 7), pp. 132, 233 (cf. below n. 36). 


34 In the case of Archedemoss dedication to the nymphs (see n. 9) one might have expected a reference to a family or 


children, given the fact that the nymphs were kourotrophic deities and often associated with (divine and mortal) 


children. PARKER, Polytheism (cit. n. 21), pp. 430-431. 


35 This interest is voiced in votive inscriptions, e.g. that of the priestess Timo of Erythrai (fourth /third century BCE): 


Timo dedicates a portrait statue of herself, as a lasting reminder for children and descendants; Know, Priesthoods, 


Dedications and Euergetism (cit. n. 2), p. 149. — Dedications, on the other hand, could not expect the same longe- 


vity as the foundation of a cult. 


36 RIETHMÜLLER, Asklepios (cit. n. 7), pp. 132, 233. He does end up suggesting the god's help in getting pregnant as 


one of the possible motivations for Nikagora’s foundation because, as he says, this might account for the "otherwise 
P g y: g 


unmotivated reference to her son”, ibid., p. 132. 
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5: Bull with inscription, detail: dedication by Regilla 


Whereas in this case a peculiarity of a person’s 
characterization was simply overlooked, there are 
cases in which obvious evidence is simply ignored, 
misunderstood or misinterpreted. There is a very 
prominent example which I would like to men- 
tion here (although the foundress belongs to a lat- 
er period than the one I have focused on thus far). 

The excavations in the Panhellenic sanctuary 
in Olympia brought to light the substantial re- 
mains of a fountain building, including equally 
substantial remains of the building’s sculptural 
decoration (mid second century CE; Fig. 7). The 
inscription recording the dedication is fully pre- 
served and perfectly readable, and it states that 
Regilla, priestess of Demeter, donated the whole 
complex (Text 4; Figs. 5-6). Regilla is a very 
well-known person. She was a member of a noble 


6: Bull with inscription: dedication by Regilla 


Roman family, related to the empress Faustina 
the Elder; her husband Herodes Atticus was im- 
mensely rich and a well-known sponsor and pa- 
tron.” Statues of members of the imperial family 
and statues of the family of Regilla and Herodes 
were placed in niches behind the water basin.‘ 
This fountain, a so-called nymphaeum, was situ- 
ated in a most prominent spot of the sanctuary, 
close to the oldest temple and the treasuries, and 
it was one of the major monuments in the sanc- 
tuary in the Roman imperial period. 

Now go to Olympia and ask for the nym- 
phaeum of Regilla, or go to a library and check 
the publications on Olympia for that complex. 
You will look in vain.” The prestigious donation 
is known among tourist guides and archaeolo- 
gists as — the nymphaeum of Herodes Atticus.* 
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Another telling slip of mind (confusing the role of mother and daughter): Buraseis, Apotheose (cit. n. 9), p. 
162: ... Nikagora, die Tochter des Agasikles, die den Gott... zu ihrer Stadt brachte. Newton, A History of Discoveries 
(cit. n. 26), p. 380, spoke of the dedicant in Knidos as Chrysina, wife of Hippokrates, and mother of Chrysogone. 

R. Bor, Das Statuenprogramm des Herodes-Atticus-Nymphaums (Olympische Forschungen, 15), Berlin 1984, pas- 
sim, esp. pp. 109-110, pls. 2-3 (dedication); M. Garur, Die Lebenswelt eines Sophisten. Untersuchungen zu den 
Bauten und Stiftungen des Herodes Atticus, Mainz 2002, pp. 225-226, pl. 30,1. 

Regilla: Bor, Das Statuenprogramm (cit. n. 38), p. 109; J. TogiN, Herodes Attikos and the City of Athens, Amster- 
dam 1997, pp. 76-83. — Herodes Atticus: GALLI, Die Lebenswelt eines Sophisten (cit. n. 38), passim. 

Bor, Das Statuenprogramm (cit. n. 38), pp. 50-58, Beil. 4-5. 

Regilla’s role is credited by U. Stnn, Olympia. Kult, Sport und Fest in der Antike, Munich 1996, pp. 92-94; U. 
Sunn, Das antike Olympia. Götter, Spiel und Kunst, Munich 2004, pp. 202-205. 

This is the title of Renate Bol’s authoritative publication: Bor, Das Statuenprogramm (cit. n. 38). See also GALLI, 
Die Lebenswelt eines Sophisten (cit. n. 38), pp. 222-227; P. VALAVANIS, Games and Sanctuaries in Ancient Greece, 
Athens 2004, pp. 185-188. — Regillas husband financed the water conduit in Olympia, Garui, Die Lebenswelt eines 
Sophisten (cit. n. 38), pp. 222—223. He is not, however, named in the dedication of the nymphaeum (see n. 38). 
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7: Olympia, Nymphaeum dedicated by Regilla (reconstruc- 
tion Bol 1984) 


This is a drastic example, but it can remind us of 
the extent to which our interpretations depend 
on our preconceptions. The most unequivo- 
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cal evidence is no help if we close our eyes. The 
search for female founders will to a large degree 
depend on the disposition to find them. 


TEXTS: 


Text 1: 

Pausanias, Description of Greece 2, 10, 2-3 

2 Evreüßev éoriv 600¢ &c iepdv AoxAnmod. ... 
3 éceMobot 02 6 Beög éotty où Eywv yévela, 
xpvood xoi éhépavtoc, Kardurdoc DE £pyov Eye 
DE Kal oKiTTpPOV Kal ¿mÀ tig ÉTÉpas yetpóc mírvoc 
xapróv TIS Auépou. paoi dé odioty £ Emdatpov 
Kouta Ova tov Heöv emt Cedyous Auıdvwv 
dpdxovtt eixacpévoy, Thv dE dyayodoay Nixayé- 
pay civar Zırvwviav AyacikAéous untépa, 
yuvatka de Exeriuov. 

From there there is a way to a sanctuary of 
Asklepios. ... 

For those who enter there is the god, beardless, 
(made) of gold and ivory, a work by Kalamis. He 
holds a scepter and in the other hand a cone of a 
cultivated pine tree. They say that they got the god 
from Epidauros (on a chariot drawn) by a pair of 
mules, represented by a snake, and that she who 
brought him was Nikagora from Sikyon, mother of 
Agasikles, wife of Echetimos. 


43 All translations are by the author. 


Text 2: 

http://epigraphy.packhum.org/ inscriptions / 
main s.v. Attica (IG I-III), IG I? 987 
Zevoxpatela Kndıcö iep- 

dv idpÜouro Kal dv&ßnkev 

EvuBadrpots te Beoig Saoka- 

tac tóðe SHpov, Zeviddo Üvyác- 

np Kal utp ex Xodhevdav, 

Ovev Tor BovAonevu &ri 

TeheoT@y dyadav. 

Xenokrateia founded a sanctuary of Kephisos and 
dedicated this gift also to the divinities (worshipped) 
at the same altar, because of (or: for) instruction, 
daughter and mother of Xeniades, from Cholleidai. 
Who wishes to sacrifice (is free to do so) for the 
fulfillment of good things. 


Text 3: 

http://epigraphy. packhum.org / inscriptions / 
main s.v. Asia Minor: Caria IK Knidos I 131 
Koöpaı Kai Aduarpı olkov nal dyahy’ avébyxer | 
Xpuooyévnls] uńtnp, Inmoxpácovc 52 &hoyoc, | 
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Xpvatva, Zvvuxlav öy idosa lepdv- |'Epusc yáp 
viv Ebnoe Ocaic TxOvyt rporoheverr | 

For Kore and Demeter Chrysina, mother of 
Chrysogone, wife of Hippokrates, dedicated an 
oikos and a statue, after she had seen a holy vision 
at night. For Hermes told her to be a temple servant 
for the goddesses at Tathne. 


Text 4: 

Bot, Das Statuenprogramm (cit. n. 38), p. 109 
PHTIAAAIEPEIA 

AHMHTPOXTOYAOP 
KAITAHEPITOYAOPT:OAII 

Regilla, priestess of Demeter (dedicated) the water 
and the things around the water to Zeus 


Illustration credits: Fig. 1: DAI INST Athens Neg Hege 
1135 (photographer: W. Hege). — Fig. 2: after TRAVLOS, 
Bildlexikon zur Topographie des antiken Attika (cit. n. 
22), p. 291 fig. 364. — Fig. 3: after J. N. Svoronos, Das 
Athener Nationalmuseum, Athen 1908, pl. 182. — Fig. 
4: after M.J. MELLINK, Archaeology in Asia Minor, in: 
American Journal of Archaeology, 72, 1968, p. 137 pl. 59 
fig. 23. — Fig. 5: DAI INST Athens 79/468 (photogra- 
pher: G. Hellner). — Fig. 6: DAI INST Athens 79/467 
(photographer: G. Hellner). — Fig. 7: after Bor, Das Sta- 


tuenprogramm (cit. n. 38), Beilage 5. 


MALE CONSTRUCTIONS OF FEMALE IDENTITIES: 
AUTHORITY AND POWER IN THE BYZANTINE 
GREEK LIVES OF MONASTIC FOUNDRESSES 


STAVROULA CONSTANTINOU 


ore than a decade ago the eminent late ant- 
M: historian Elizabeth Clark, inspired 
by post-modern feminist theory in which gen- 
der is treated as a social and language construct, 
published a provocative and highly influential 
article entitled “The Lady Vanishes: Dilem- 
mas of a Feminist Historian after the ‘Linguis- 
tic Turn” (1998).? In this article whose main title 
(“The Lady Vanishes”) is borrowed from Alfred 
Hitchcock’s famous 1938 film, Clark criticises the 
previous mode of feminist historians (including 
herself) who read old texts referring to women 


neglected by earlier historiography in an attempt 
to hear those women’s voices and to find out 
about their actual experiences. As Clark bluntly 
puts it, “scholars must move beyond the stage of 
feminist historiography in which we retrieve an- 
other forgotten woman and throw her into the 
historical mix. [...] We cannot with certainty 
claim to hear the voices of ‘real’ women in early 
Christian texts, so appropriated have they been 
by male authors”. 

Clark’s argument that late antique texts about 
women, such as the Lives of Macrina, Olympias 


The most important supporter of this argument is Judith Butler who in her pioneering book: Gender Trouble. Fe- 
minism and the Subversion of Identity, New York 1990, maintained that gender is performative. In other words, 
according to Butler, gendered identities are constructed through language and a repetition of acts. 

E. A. Crank, The Lady Vanishes. Dilemmas of a Feminist Historian after the “Linguistic Turn”, in: Church History, 
67.1, 1998, pp. 1-31. A shorter version of parts of this article was published within the same year, see E. A. CLARK, 
Holy Women, Holy Words. Early Christian Women, Social History, and the “Linguistic Turn’, in: Journal of Early 
Christian Studies, 6.3, 1998, pp. 413—430. A considerable number of feminist approaches to late antique texts were 
inspired by Clark’s work discussed here, see, for example, D. BRAKKE, The Lady Appears. Materialization of “Wo- 
man” in Early Monastic Literature, in: Journal of Medieval and Early Modern Studies, 33.3, 2003, pp. 387-402, 
repr. in: D. B. Martın /P. Cox Mirer (ed.), The Cultural Turn in Late Ancient Studies. Gender, Asceticism, and 
Historiography, Durham /London 2005, pp. 25-39; V. Burrus, “Begotten Not Made”. Conceiving Manhood in 
Late Antiquity, Stanford 2000, and idem, Macrina’s Tattoo, in: Journal of Medieval and Early Modern Studies, 33.3, 
2003, pp. 403-417, repr. in: D. B. Martin / P. Cox Miter, The Cultural Turn in Late Ancient Studies, pp. 103-116; 
A. Jacoss, Writing Demetrias. Ascetic Logic in Ancient Christianity, in: Church History, 69.4, 2000, pp. 719-748; 
R. Kraemer, When is a Text about a Woman a Text about a Woman? The Cases of Aseneth and Perpetua, in: A.-J. 
Levine/M. M. RosaBiNs (ed.), A Feminist Companion to Patristic Literature (Feminist Companion to the New 
Testament and Early Christian Writings, 12), London / New York 2008, pp. 156-172. It should be also noted that 
Clark’s article on the vanishing lady as well as some of her other work on early Christian women stimulated a great 
deal of my thinking while I was working on the present paper, and I would like to thank her for that. 

Crank, The Lady Vanishes (cit. n. 2), pp. 30-31. Cf. Peter Browns statement concerning the genre of the Apocry- 
phal Acts of the Apostles in which women play a prominent role: “the Apocryphal Acts should not be read as evi- 
dence for the actual role of women in Christianity. [...] Throughout this period [late second and third centuries], 
men used women ‘to think with’ in order to verbalize their own nagging concern with the stance that the Church 
should take to the world” (P Brown, The Body and Society. Men, Women, and Sexual Renunciation in Early 
Christianity, New York 1988, p. 153). 
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and Melania the Younger, do not offer informa- 
tion about these historical women, as previous 
historians thought, but that they rather express 
their male authors’ desires, is mainly support- 
ed by her discussion of Gregory of Nyssa’s two 
works whose protagonist is his sister Macrina: 
the Life of Macrina and the dialogue On the Soul 
and the Resurrection.* Following David Halperin’s 
approach to the figure of Diotima in Plato’s Sym- 
posium whom Halperin sees not as a true wom- 
an, but as a trope for Socrates himself,’ Clark 
suggests that Macrina as portrayed in Gregory’s 
two aforementioned works is not a “real” woman 
either, but “a trope for Gregory”. “He is”, Clark 
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states, “writing like a woman’. Gregory has ap- 
propriated woman's voice”. That Gregory uses 
to some extent Macrina as a means allowing him 
to “reflect on various troubling intellectual and 
theological problems of his day”,” seems to be 
valid for his dialogue On the Soul and the Resur- 
rection, which, as Clark shows, is influenced to 
a high degree by Plato, whose philosophy had 
a great impact on Gregory.? This does not seem 
to be the case, however, for the Life of Macrina. 
In her Life, in contrast to the dialogue in which 
despite her lack of profane education she raises 
philosophical and theological issues that preoc- 
cupied Gregory himself,? Macrina undertakes 


The edition of Macrina’ Life used here is found in P. Maravat, Grégoire de Nysse. Vie de Sainte Macrine (Sources 


4 
Chrétiennes, 178), Paris 1971, pp. 136-266. As for On the Soul and the Resurrection, see PG 46: 11-160. 

5 D.M. Haıperin, Why Is Diotima a Woman?, in: D. M. HALPERIN (ed.), One Hundred Years of Homosexuality 
and Other Essays on Greek Love, New York/London 1990, pp. 113-151. 

6 Crank, Ihe Lady Vanishes (cit. n. 2), p. 27. See also S. AsHBROOK Harvey, Women and Words. Texts By and 
About Women, in: F Younc et al. (ed.), The Cambridge History of Early Christian Literature, Cambridge 2004, p. 
386; Burrus, “Begotten Not Made” (cit. n. 2), pp. 112-122; D. KRUEGER, Writing and Liturgy of Memory in Gre- 
gory of Nyssa’s Life of Macrina, in: Journal of Early Christian Studies, 8.4, 2000, pp. 483-510, here p. 488, repr. in: 
D. Krugcer, Writing and Holiness, The Practice of Authorship in the Early Christian Era, Philadelphia 2004, pp. 
110-132. 

7 E.A. Crank, History, Theory, Text. Historians and the Linguistic Turn. Cambridge, MA /London 2004, p. 179; see 
also CLark, The Lady Vanishes (cit. n. 2), p. 27, and CLArk, Holy Women, Holy Words (cit. n. 2), p. 426. 

8 


Macrina’s role as a female Socrates in On the Soul and the Resurrection and the text’s allusions to Platonic works, espe- 
cially Phaedo, have been previously pointed out by a number of other scholars, see, for instance, C. APOSTOLOPOU- 
Los, Phaedo Christianus. Studien zur Verbindung and Abwägung des Verhältnisses zwischen dem platonischen 
“Phaidon” und dem Dialog Gregors von Nyssa “Uber die Seele und die Auferstehung” (Europäische Hochschul- 
schriften [Reihe Philosophie, 20], 188), Frankfurt am Main / Bern / New York 1986; H. F. Cuerniss, The Platonism 
of Gregory of Nyssa, Berkeley 1930; C. B. Curistaxis, A Woman Christian Sage of the Fourth Century. Macrina 
the Virgin-Philosopher, in: Theologia, 66.1, 1995, pp. 330-361, here pp. 349-356; A. MomIcLIANO, The Life of St. 
Macrina by Gregory of Nyssa, in: J. W. Eapre/J. OBEr (ed.), The Craft of the Ancient Historian. Essays in Honor 
of Chester G. Starr, Lanham / New York/London 1985, pp. 443-458, repr. in: A. MoMIcLIANo (ed.), On Pagans, 
Jews, and Christians. Middletown, CT 1987, pp. 206-221, here p. 445; C. P. RoTa, Platonic and Pauline Elements 
in the Ascent of the Soul in Gregory of Nyssa’s Dialogue on the Soul and Resurrection, in: Vigiliae Christianae, 46, 
1992, pp. 20-30. In contrast to Clark and Virginia Burrus, these scholars do not see Macrina as Gregory's spokesper- 
son, but as a wise woman instructing her brother. 

Crank, The Lady Vanishes (cit. n. 2), pp. 23-24, 27-28, and Crank, History, Theory, Text (cit. n. 7), pp. 178-179. 
That Macrina, in contrast to her brothers Basil and Gregory, did not go to school and completely refrained from 
secular education is a piece of information given by Gregory himself in her Life (Life of Macrina, § 3.3-26). It is on 
this very information that Clark bases her argument that Macrina’s platonic and other philosophic ideas cannot be 
her own. There is, however, a counterargument: Macrina might not have read profane authors, such as Plato; there 
is nevertheless a possibility that she had read previous or contemporary religious works influenced by Plato. When 
Gregory mentions Macrina’s education, he only refers to that of her early years, the lessons she received from their 
own mother who was the one deciding about Macrina’s religious education. What about Macrina's readings in her 
later years? The fact that Gregory does not mention anything about them does not mean that throughout her whole 
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roles and behaves in ways that represent a “real” 
woman rather than the female persona of a male 
author: after her father’s death she stays close to 
her mother whom she helps with housework;"° 
as a second mother, she looks after and instructs 
her younger brothers; with her mother’s consent 
she transforms the family house into a nunnery 
whose leadership she undertakes. 

Of course, despite the fact that it is treated 
as a historical account by its author, his contem- 
poraries and later Christian audiences, Macrinas 
Life, like On the Soul and the Resurrection and all 
hagiographical works, is a piece of literature hav- 
ing intertextual relations with previous texts," 
such as the Bible, Homer's Odyssey," Platonic 
works,” the Vita Plotini of Porphyry and the 
De Vita Pythagorica of Tamblichos. However, 
Macrinas Life and any hagiographical work ven- 
erating a historical person written shortly after 
its protagonist's death should not be dismissed as 
mere fiction. As formulated by Andrew Jacobs, 
"to claim that a text is literary or rhetorically 


laden is not to say that it is a fantastic fiction, 
entirely divorced from the thoughts, ideas, and 
practices of its producers and consumers".5 

Holy womens Lives, therefore, should reveal 
more than the possible fantasies of their male au- 
thors, and the literary conventions and tastes of 
their times. In fact, they do tell us certain things 
about ancient womens situation, the roles they 
undertook, their activities, and how their con- 
temporaries saw them. Additionally, these texts 
give us some information about what was con- 
sidered exemplary, acceptable and unacceptable 
female behaviour in male-dominated Christian 
societies in general, and in women's monastic 
communities in particular where leadership was 
for once a female responsibility. I would, there- 
fore, agree with Jacobs that, “we are not witness- 
ing the final and absolute erasure of women from 
ancient Christian history. [...] We can [...] al- 
low ourselves to imagine that women in fact ex- 
isted who were believed to have acted in the fash- 
ion narrated by male authors”. 
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life Macrina read only the Bible. A further point should be also made. Clark rejects Gregory's works on Macrina as 
sources for the woman because they are “literary constructions [...] of a high rhetorical order” (CLARK, The Lady 
Vanishes [cit. n. 2], p. 15). In this case, also Gregory’s statement concerning Macrina’s exclusively religious education 
should not be taken at face value, but as a hagiographical topos, see also ASHBROOK Harvey, Women and Words 
(cit. n. 6), p. 385, and ManavaL, Vie de Sainte Macrine (cit. n. 4), pp. 49-51. 

For the relations between mothers and daughters in ascetic contexts see S. ASHBROOK Harvey, Sacred Bonding: 
Mothers and Daughters in Early Syriac Hagiography, in: Journal of Early Christian Studies, 4.1, 1996, pp. 27-56. 
According to structuralist and poststructuralist literary theory, intertextuality is the very condition of literature, see, 
for example, R. BARTHES, Image, Music, Text, tr. S. HEATH, London 1977; G. GENETTE, Palimpsestes. La littérature 
au second degré, Paris 1982; M. RıFFATERRE, Intertextual Representation. On Mimesis as Interpretive Discourse, in: 
Critical Inquiry, 11.1, 1984, pp. 141-162. For a discussion of the intertextual relations between Byzantine hagiogra- 
phical texts see S. CONSTANTINOU, A Byzantine Hagiographical Parody. Life of Mary the Younger, in: Byzantine and 
Modern Greek Studies, 34.2, 2010, pp. 160-181. 

G. Frank, Macrina’s Scar. Homeric Allusion and Heroic Identity in Gregory of Nyssa’s Life of Macrina, in: Journal 
of Early Christian Studies, 8.4, 2000, pp. 511-530. 

G. Luck, Notes on the Vita Macrinae by Gregory of Nyssa, in: A. Sprra (ed.), The Biographical Works of Gregory 
of Nyssa (Patristic Monograph Series, 12), Cambridge, MA 1984, pp. 21-33, here pp. 28-30. 

A. MEREDITH, A Comparison Between the Vita Sanctae Macrinae of Gregory of Nyssa and the Vita Plotini of Por- 
phyry and De Vita Pythagorica of Iamblichos, in: Sprra, The Biographical Works of Gregory of Nyssa (cit. n. 13), pp. 
181-195, here p. 188. 

Jacoss, Writing Demetrias (cit. n. 2), p. 721. 

The first discussion of male perception of women in Byzantium in historical, anthropological and literary contexts 
was undertaken in the 1980s by Catia Galatariotou, see C. GALATARIOTOU, Holy Women and Witches. Aspects of 
Byzantine Conceptions of Gender, in: Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies, 9, 1984-85, pp. 55-94. 

Jacoss, Writing Demetrias (cit. n. 2), pp. 720-721. 
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Certainly, we should be careful while read- 
ing ancient texts involving women, as we should 
be equally cautious when we reconstruct the lives 
of historical men. Before hastening to call Macri- 
na a “female Socrates”, for instance, we should 
think of the possibility that this might not rep- 
resent reality. However, even if in Gregory’s dia- 
logue Macrina functions to a certain degree as his 
spokesperson, as Clark has convincingly shown, 
we should not give up thinking about the “real” 
Macrina. Possibly she did not talk like a philoso- 
pher, such as Plato, but is it legitimate to discard 
her ability to engage in discussions of a higher 
level and to form interesting arguments because 
she did not study ancient Greek philosophy? If 
Gregory considered Macrina as a useful tool al- 
lowing him to express his own views, why did 
he not employ her also in other works of his in 
which he had no problem articulating his theo- 
logical theories in his own voice? 

As we can assume from one of Gregory’s let- 
ters, he did indeed admire and respect the “real” 
Macrina for her exemplary character and con- 
duct, which functioned as guides for his own 
life. He wrote that his sister was for him a teacher 
of how to live, a mother in place of [...] mother 
after the latter’s death.“ There is no reason to 
doubt the honesty of Gregory's words. Gregory 
wrote his two works on Macrina (especially the 
Life) rather with the intention of honouring his 
beloved sister, of showing his gratitude towards 
her, and of managing his grief at her loss, as sug- 


gested by Derek Krueger,? and less because he 
wanted to participate in the theological discus- 
sions of his time. 

Obviously, my intention in the present paper 
is not to recover the words, thoughts and feelings 
of certain historical women known not only from 
the Lives devoted to them, but also from other 
contemporary and later sources of less or more 
rhetorical value. Such an undertaking is impossi- 
ble not only because the texts are male-authored — 
in fact the impossibility of hearing those women's 
"real" voices would have been equally present even 
if their hagiographers were women —, but also be- 
cause, as already mentioned, such texts are sub- 
jected to literary conventions and, in addition, 
they often function as vehicles of propaganda.”° 
What this paper shall seek to discover is how the 
identity of women undertaking leading roles in 
monastic contexts is shaped, and how their au- 
thority and power, the two important characteris- 
tics of such an identity, are attained, strengthened 
and retained even after their deaths. 

Of course, a woman founding a monastic 
community whose control, protection and leader- 
ship she herself undertakes either by means of her 
role as abbess or through the individual she ap- 
points as superior of her convent is by definition 
authoritative; she exercises full power over her 
foundation and the lives of the nuns inhabiting it, 
both as a director and spiritual guide. As formu- 
lated by the empress Irene Doukaina Komnene 
(1066—1123)," foundress of the Kecharitomene 


18 Letter XIX.6.62-63, ed. P. ManavaL, Grégoire de Nysse, Lettres (Sources Chrétiennes, 363), Paris 1990, p. 248, tr. 
in: A. M. Sras, Macrina the Younger, Philosopher of God (Medieval Women, Texts and Contexts, 22), Turnhout 


2008, p. 87. 


19 KRUEGER, Writing and Liturgy of Memory (cit. n. 6). 


20 The highly propagandistic character of the Life of Melania the Younger, for instance, has been pointed out by E. A. 


Crank, The Life of Melania the Younger. Introduction, Translation, and Commentary (Studies in Women and Re- 


ligion, 14), New York/ Toronto 1984, pp. 141-152, and idem, Piety, Propaganda, and Politics the Life of Melania the 


Younger, Studia Patristica, Papers of the 1983 Oxford Patristics Conference, 18.2, 1986, pp. 167—185, repr. in: E. A. 


CLark, Ascetic Piety and Women’s Faith. Essays on Late Ancient Christianity (Studies in Women and Religion, 


20), Lewiston, NY 1986, pp. 61-93. 


21 For Irene Doukaina Komnene see L. GARLAND, Byzantine Empresses: Women and Power in Byzantium AD 527- 


1204, London / New York 1999, pp. 193-198, and B. Hırı, Imperial Women in Byzantium, 1025-1204: Power, Pat- 


ronage and Ideology, Harlow 1999. 
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convent in Constantinople — and this is a case 
in which a woman's “real” voice may be heard, 
I wish that the convent of my Lady the Mother of 
God Kecharitomene set up by me be administered 
and managed in whatever manner I myself wish 
(Typikon of Theotokos Kecharitomene, S 1). The 
foundress’s authority and power exercised both 
inside and outside the confines of her monastic 
community, however, as we shall see, are not re- 
stricted to her double role as a monastic patroness 
and director. They derive also from other factors 
that are strongly interrelated and contribute to 
the fashioning of the foundress-abbess's identity. 
These are her vast property, her social status, her 
conduct, her teachings, her monastic rules, and 
the friendships she develops with men of author- 
ity, such as emperors and important bishops. 

The texts used for the purposes of the pre- 
sent paper fall into two categories. The texts of 
the first category, on which my examination will 
focus, are the Greek Lives of foundress-abbesses 
that were produced by male authors in Byzan- 
tium.? The second category is formed by mo- 
nastic documents, which on the contrary are 


22 Tr. R. Jorpan, in: BMFD, II, p. 667. 
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female-authored and, since they serve functional 
purposes, less rhetorical. The monastic docu- 
ments I am referring to are typika for nunneries 
written by their foundresses who in most cases 
took monastic vows and entered their own con- 
vents. The co-examination of these typika with 
monastic women’s Lives is very helpful in distin- 
guishing between literary conventions or the ide- 
alized depiction of a foundress-abbess found in 
hagiography, on the one hand, and the “realities” 
concerning a foundress-abbess’s identity, author- 
ity and power, on the other. 

Unfortunately, apart from one exception the 
surviving female typika come from the late Byz- 
antine period,” while almost all the Lives of mo- 
nastic foundress-abbesses we possess date to the 
early Byzantine period.” Interestingly, there are 
no female monastic foundation documents from 
a period in which there is a rather remarkable 
production of foundress-abbesses’ Lives, whereas 
when a production of such documents appears, 
hagiographers cease to compose Lives devoted 
to female monastic founders and leaders." The 
chronological gap between the examined Lives 


Even though most of the examined Lives are anonymous the hagiographers self-referential statements reveal male 


For these typika see C.L. Connor, Women of Byzantium, New Haven/London 2004, pp. 268-308; C. GALATARI- 
oTou, Byzantine Women’s Monastic Communities. The Evidence of the Tv, in: Jahrbuch der Österreichischen 
Byzantinistik, 38, 1988, pp. 263-290, and A. E. Larou, Observations on the Life and Ideology of Byzantine Women, 


The earliest surviving female typikon was written in the twelfth century (1110-1116) by the aforementioned empress 
Irene Doukaina Komnene (1081-1118) for the convent of Theotokos Kecharitomene (ed. P. GAUTIER, Le typicon 
de la Théotokos Kécharitôménè, in: Revue d’Etudes Byzantines, 43, 1985, pp. 5-165). The other four we possess are 
the following: zypikon of Theodora Palaiologina (1240-1303) for the convent of Lips written between 1294-1301 (ed. 
H. DELEHAYE, Deux typica byzantins de l'époque des Paléologues, Brussels 1921, pp. 106-136), the typikon for the 
convent of Anargyroi written also by Theodora between 1294-1301 (ed. DELEHAYE, Deux typica, pp. 136-140), the 
typikon of Irene-Eulogia Choumnaina Palaiologina (1291-1355) for the convent of Christ Philanthropos written in 
1307 (ed. P. Meyer, Bruchstücke zweier turık& xtnropıcd, in: Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 4, 1895, pp. 45-58, and the 
typikon of Theodora Synadene (1265-1332) for the convent Bebaia Elpis written between 1327-1335 (ed. DELEHAYE, 
Deux typica, pp. 18-105, suppl. C. Baur, Le Typikon du monastére de Notre-Dame tes bebaias elpidos, in: Revue de 


23 
authorship. 
24 
in: Byzantinische Forschungen, 9, 1985, pp. 59-102. 
25 
l'histoire ecclésiastique, 29, 1933, pp. 635-636). 
26 These Lives will be presented below. 
27 


The reasons for this phenomenon constitute a desideratum in better understanding both female monasticism in By- 
zantium and the social and theological function of foundresses’ Lives. Unfortunately the scope and restricted length 
of the present paper do not allow such an investigation. 
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and the female monastic typika might be consid- 
ered problematic, since the typika are expected to 
reflect monastic realities not applying to female 
monasticism of the earlier periods. However, 
some of the factors determining the identity of 
the foundress-abbess based on her power and au- 
thority seem to remain unchanged throughout 
time, as a co-examination of the typika and the 
Lives attests. 

In comparison to the large number of mon- 
asteries founded by women throughout the Byz- 
antine era,? the number of monastic foundresses 
commemorated in Byzantine holy women’s Lives 
is rather small, but higher than that of the female 
saints undertaking other monastic roles, such as 
those of the cenobitic nun and the solitary.” The 
Lives of foundress-abbesses that have come down 
to us number nine. Of these, seven were com- 
posed in the early Byzantine period, one in the 
middle and one in the late period. 

The texts of the early period are the Lives of 


379/380), Olympias (360 /370-408), Melania 
(383-439), Domnika (fourth century), Euse- 
bia-Xene (fifth century), Matrona (fifth / sixth 
century) and Sopatra (sixth / seventh century). 
Athanasia of Aegina (ninth century) is the holy 
foundress of the middle period,’ and Theodora 
of Arta (1225—ca. 1275) is that of the late period. 
Written by her brother Gregory of Nyssa be- 
tween 382 and 383,” the Life of Macrina |BHG 
1012] tells the story of a woman who showed 
from an early age her eagerness to dedicate her- 
self to God. Nevertheless, her father betrothed 
her to a noble man who died before they could 
marry, and Macrina refused to marry anyone 
else. Upon her father’s death, Macrina persuaded 
her mother to transform their house into a nun- 
nery, and along with their female servants, who 
were now treated as free women, to adopt a reli- 
gious life. After many years of a life devoted to 
God and to her monastic community, Macrina 
became seriously ill, and died before the eyes of 


her brother and hagiographer.? 


the following holy women: Macrina (ca. 330— 


28 
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For the rather large number of convents founded by women in the middle Byzantine period see D. ABRAHAMSE, 
Women’s Monasticism in the Middle Byzantine Period, Problems and Prospects, in: Byzantinische Forschungen, 9, 
1985, pp. 35-58, and J. Herrin, Changing Functions of Monasteries of Women during Byzantine Iconoclasm, in: 
L. GARLAND (ed.), Byzantine Women. Varieties of Experience AD 800-1200, Aldershot 2006, pp. 1-15. For the late 
Byzantine period see A.-M. Tarsor, Late Byzantine Nuns: By Choice or Necessity?, in: Byzantinische Forschungen, 
9, 1985, pp. 103-117, repr. in: A.-M. TALBOT (ed.), Women and Religious Life in Byzantium, Aldershot 2001, XIII, 
and idem, Building Activity in Constantinople under Andronikos II. The Role of Women Patrons in the Construc- 
tion and Restoration of Monasteries, in: N. NECIPOGLU (ed.), Byzantine Constantinople: Monuments, Topography 
and Everyday Life (The Medieval Mediterranean, 33), Leiden 2001, pp. 329-343. 

For female roles of sanctity depicted in Byzantine hagiography see S. CONSTANTINOU, Female Corporeal Performan- 
ces. Reading the Body in Byzantine Passions and Lives of Holy Women (Studia Byzantina Upsaliensia, 9), Uppsala 
2005. 

An important earlier foundress, who was active during the first period of Iconoclasm (726-787), is Anthousa. She 
established a large double monastery in Mantineon in Paphlagonia. Unfortunately, her Life is not preserved. There 
is a short notice on her in the Synaxarion of Constantinople, C. MANGO, St. Anthousa of Mantineon and the Family 
of Constantine V, in: Analecta Bollandiana, 100, 1982, pp. 401-409; A.-M. TALBoT, Life of St. Anthousa of Manti- 
neon, in: A.-M. TALBOT (ed.), Byzantine Defenders of Images. Eight Saints Lives in English Translation (Byzantine 
Saints’ Lives in Translation, 2), Washington, DC 1998, pp. 13-19. 

See MaravaL, Vie de Sainte Macrine (cit. n. 4), p. 67. The scholarship on Gregory of Nyssa is immense. For a recent 
approach to Gregory's work and theology see M. LupLow, Gregory of Nyssa, Ancient and (Post)modern, Oxford 2007. 
In comparison to the other holy women examined here, Macrina is not a typical foundress, since the transformati- 
on of her family house into a religious abode does not necessarily constitute the foundation of a monastery. How- 
ever, Macrina’s case is also discussed because she, like the other foundresses, was the religious leader of a number of 
women, see P. Rousseau, The Pious Household and the Virgin Chorus. Reflections on Gregory of Nyssa's Life of 
Macrina, in: Journal of Early Christian Studies, 13.2, 2005, pp. 165-186. 
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The identity of Olympias’s hagiographer is 
not known. He wrote her Life [BHG 1374] at 
some point in the second half of the fifth centu- 
ry, a few decades after the holy woman's death, 
by using as one of his sources a text composed 
while Olympias was still alive, Palladios’s Dia- 
logue on the Life of John Chrysostom (date: 408).5* 
Olympias, an aristocratic woman from Con- 
stantinople, lost her parents at a young age and 
inherited an immense fortune. She was married 
to a prefect who died before the marriage was 
consummated. Wishing to lead a religious life, 
she rejected all new marriage proposals, and she 
built beside the principal church of Constan- 
tinople a convent to which she withdrew. As a 
result of her ecclesiastical politics she was forced 
at some point to leave Constantinople. She died 
in exile some years later. 

Gerontius, a disciple of Melania, is the au- 
thor of her Life [BHG 1241] composed towards 
the end of the fifth century, some nine years 
after her death.” Like Olympias, the Roman 
Melania came from an extremely rich and aris- 
tocratic family. Her parents married her off, ig- 
noring her desire to lead a religious life. After the 
death of their two children, Melania convinced 
her husband Pinian to lead together with her a 
chaste life, and to give away their vast fortune. 
Followed by Pinian, she went to Africa where 
she founded a nunnery and a male monastery. 
She also visited the Holy Land, and the monks 
and hermits of Palestine and Egypt. Afterwards 
she spent more than a decade in a cell near the 
Mount of Olives, and a year after her mother’s 


death she got involved in a new series of mo- 
nastic foundations. She founded a nunnery on 
the Mount of Olives, and later when her hus- 
band died she built a monastery for men, then a 
chapel, and later a church. Melania travelled also 
to Constantinople, where she helped in the con- 
version of her pagan uncle, Volusian, and in the 
conflict with Nestorianism. She died three years 
later in her convent in Jerusalem. 

Neither the authorship nor date of the Lives 
of Domnika [BHG 562] and Eusebia-Xene 
[BHG 633] are established.’ These texts must 
have been written between the fifth and the sev- 
enth centuries. According to her Zife, Domnika 
was a noble Roman woman who left her home 
to avoid marriage. She went to Alexandria where 
she met four pagan virgins, whom she con- 
verted to Christianity. Ihe five women sailed to 
Constantinople where the patriarch Nektarios 
(381-397) baptized the three virgins, and helped 
Domnika to found a monastery. Soon Domni- 
ka became famous for her holy life as a result of 
which many people went to see her. Wishing to 
have more peace and isolation, Domnika relo- 
cated her monastery in a remote place of the city 
with both the patriarch’s and the emperor Theo- 
dosioss (379-395) help, and she stayed there un- 
til her death. 

Eusebia, another rich and noble woman 
from Rome, cross-dressed and left her home ac- 
companied by two of her female servants while 
her parents were arranging her wedding. The 
three women travelled to Alexandria, and from 
there they went to the island of Kos where they 


33 See the edition of A.-M. MALINGREY, Jean Chrysostome, Lettres à Olympias, Vie anonyme d'Olympias (Sources 


Chrétiennes, 13), Paris 1968, pp. 406-448. 


34 Another source employed by Olympias’s hagiographer is PaLzapıos’s Lausiac History (date: ca. 419; J. BOUSQUET, 


Vie d’Olympias la Diaconesse, in: Revue de l'Orient Chrétien, 11.1, 1906, pp. 225-250, here pp. 229-231, and Ma- 


LINGREY, Jean Chrysostome [cit. n. 32], pp. 393-396). 


35 See the edition: D. Gorce, Vie de Sainte Mélanie (Sources Chrétiennes, 90), Paris 1962, pp. 124-270. The editor 


discusses the texts date in pp. 54-62. 


36 For the Life of Eusebia-Xene see the edition of T. Nissen, S. Eusebiae seu Xenae Vita, in: Analecta Bollandiana, 56, 
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got rid of their male disguise and rented a house. 
Eusebia, who in the meantime had changed her 
name into Xene in order to hide her identity, 
met the monk Paul and later bishop of Mylasa 
who took the three women with him to Mylasa 
where Xene founded a nunnery. Paul remained 
the spiritual guide of both Xene and her com- 
munity until his death. 

The Life of Matrona [BHG 1221] was written 
around the middle of the sixth century probably 
by a monk of the monastery of Bassianos, who 
does not give his name.” Matrona was a noble 
married woman from Perge who had a daugh- 
ter. At some point she moved with her family to 
Constantinople where she suffered at her hus- 
band's hands. She then abandoned her family, 
cross-dressed, called herself Babylas, and entered 
the monastery of Bassianos where she led the life 
of a monk. At some point her female identity 
was discovered. Matrona left the monastery, and 
went to a convent in Emesa, in Syria, in which 
she did not stay long. She had to leave in order to 
escape from her husband who was after her. She 
went to Jerusalem and then to Sinai. In the end, 
she found refuge in a pagan temple near Beirut. 
After spending some time as a solitary monastic, 
Matrona created a community of nuns in the 
area, but she did not want to stay there. She re- 
turned to Constantinople to be near her former 
abbot and spiritual father, the aforementioned 
Bassianos. With Bassianos' assistance she eventu- 
ally founded a nunnery in Constantinople where 
she spent the rest of her life. 


The Life of Sopatra and her spiritual mother 
Eustolia [BHG 2141] has come down to us in a 
fragmentary form.” Sopatra, the daughter of 
the Emperor Maurice (582-602), was inclined 
towards monasticism. After meeting Eustolia, 
a pious Roman woman, Sopatra decided to re- 
nounce the world. She transformed the palace 
building that her father had given her into a 
monastery known for its strict monastic rule. 

The Life of Athanasia of Aegina | BHG 180] 
was written between the second half of the ninth 
and the first decade of the tenth century, some 
years after her death.” The anonymous male au- 
thor claims that he was an eyewitness to the holy 
woman's posthumous miracles (Life of Athanasia of 
Aegina, §19).*° At an early age Athanasia, a noble 
woman from the Greek island Aegina, had a spir- 
itual experience, which led her to the decision to 
take monastic vows. She was, however, forced to 
marry. The marriage did not last, as her husband 
was killed in a battle. Against her will, Athanasia 
was forced to remarry. She eventually persuaded 
her second husband to become a monk, and with 
a holy man’s help she founded a convent in a re- 
mote area of the island. Four years later Athanasia 
withdrew with her nuns to an even more remote 
place. At some point she built three churches, and 
then she went to a convent in Constantinople 
where she spent six or seven years. A few days after 
her return to Aegina she fell seriously ill and died. 

A monk named Job wrote the Life of Theo- 
dora of Arta |BHG 1736] in the thirteenth cen- 
tury.^ Theodora was the wife of Michael II Kom- 


37 The edition of Matronas Life is in AASS, Nov. III, 1910, pp. 790-813. 
38 The edition of the surviving text is in AASS, Nov. IV, 1925, pp. 217-219. 
39 L. Cannas, The Life of St Athanasia of Aegina. A Critical Edition with Introduction, in: A. Morrarr (ed.), Maistor. 


Classical, Byzantine and Renaissance Studies for Robert Browning (Byzantina Australiensia, 5), Canberra 1984, pp. 
199—224, here pp. 203-205; L. F. SHERRY, Life of St. Athanasia of Aegina, in: A.-M. TALBOT (ed.), Holy Women of 
Byzantium. Ten Saints’ Lives in English Translation (Byzantine Saints’ Lives in Translation, 1), Washington, DC 


1996, pp. 137-158, here p. 139. 


40 See the edition of E Harkın, Six inédits d'hagiologie byzantine (Subsidia Hagiographica, 74), Brussels 1987, pp. 


179-195. 
41 The edition of the text is in PG 127, pp. 903-908. 
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nenos Doukas, the despot of Epiros (ca. 1231—ca. 
1267/68), with whom she had six children.” Like 
Matrona, Theodora was a pious woman who 
was abused by her husband. He sent her into ex- 
ile, but five years later he allowed her to return 
home. From then and until Michael’s death the 
couple lived in love and piety. Michael found- 
ed two monasteries while his wife established a 
nunnery where she withdrew after she became a 
widow, and led an exemplary monastic life until 
her death. In contrast to the other hagiographers 
discussed here, Job devotes a very short narrative 
space to Theodoras life as a nun.” 


ne of the very few early discussions of the 

foundress-abbess’s authority and power can 
be found in an article by Clark that refers to fe- 
male monasticism of the fourth century.** Clark 
remarks that both the Church Fathers associ- 
ated with wealthy aristocratic foundresses such 
as Melania the Elder and Olympias and these 
women’s hagiographers emphasize their humility 


while “their leadership in founding and directing 
monasteries receives practically no mention”.# 
Clark’s argument is that the exaltation of aristo- 
cratic foundresses’ humility is an authorial strat- 
egy aimed at hiding the real sources of their au- 
thority and power, which were their wealth and 
high social status.* It should be noted, however, 
that the same silence concerning the foundress- 
es’ supervision of their monastic communities 
is detected also in the Lives whose protagonists 
are of less aristocratic origins, and do not possess 
the mythical riches of either Olympias or the two 
Melanias. In these Lives too (such examples are 
those of Matrona and Domnika, whose convents 
are built and sustained from gifts) the emphasis 
is placed on the foundress-abbess’s religiosity, vir- 
tues and teachings. In fact, the same phenome- 
non can be found also in the Lives of male saints 
who undertake the founder’s role without how- 
ever possessing money or social status. 

In general, hagiographers do not deem it 
necessary to discuss how their protagonists ad- 


42 For Theodora see D. M. Nicot, The Despotate of Epiros, Oxford 1957, pp. 128-131, 149-160, 200-203; A.-M. TAL- 
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minister their male or female monasteries; the 
presentation of the saints’ conducts, virtues, 
teachings and miracles appear as more impor- 
tant. This is not surprising if one considers that 
the main purpose of hagiographical literature 
was to provide its audiences with models of 
Christian life. Such a purpose would not have 
been served through a presentation of a mon- 
astery's administration, and of a discussion of 
practical matters concerning its daily life. These 
issues were the subjects of other types of texts, 
such as the zypika. 

Even though hagiographers do not mention 
much about the convents’ organisation and man- 
agement, they do reveal the sources of their hero- 
ines power and authority as monastic foundress- 
es and leaders. The holy women’s actions and 
teachings often disclose some of their unwrit- 
ten rules determining life in their communities. 
When Melania, for instance, wakes up after two 
hours of sleep and raises also her nuns to teach 
them how they should spend the first fruits of the 
night for God's glory, and that they ought to keep 
awake and pray at every hour (Life of Melania the 
Younger, $ 23), she sets her rules concerning the 
nuns’ sleep and their activities during the night, 
which should be devoted to liturgy and prayer. 

There is no doubt that an important part 
of the power and authority of most of the holy 
women examined here derives from their social 
and financial position (such examples include 
Macrina, Olympias, Melania, Eusebia-Xene, 
Sopatra and Theodora of Arta); but there are 
also other factors that determine their author- 


ity and power as monastic leaders, such as their 
character, their way of life and their teachings. 
In fact, in the case of the wealthy aristocrats, the 
authority and power they exercise outside their 
convents as patrons, almsgivers and ecclesiasti- 
cal policy-makers is mostly based on their status, 
both social and financial, while their power and 
authority inside their communities are mostly 
drawn from their teachings and asceticism. 

Here asceticism is understood as a set of 
practices, exercises and performances includ- 
ing, among others, strict fasts, vigils, continu- 
ous prayers, bodily suffering and humility. Such 
bodily and spiritual operations termed “tech- 
nologies of the self” by Michel Foucault permit 
individuals to “transform themselves in order to 
attain a certain state of happiness, purity, wis- 
dom, perfection, or immortality". According 
to Foucault, the “technologies of the self” be- 
stow power. Through asceticism an individual is 
transformed into a subject: he/she becomes an 
object for him / herself. In Foucault's words, a 
"subject is led to observe himself, analyse him- 
self, interpret himself, [and] recognizes him- 
self as a domain of possible knowledge”.# The 
ascetic thus is an active subject of creation, a 
dominant and powerful individual,” who gov- 
erns him/herself and in so doing he/she moves 
towards a conception of power that strengthens 
and activates him / herself. 

The ascetic's power over him/herself allows 
him / her to exercise power over others too, ac- 
cording to Foucault’s definition of power: 
"[Power] is a set of actions on possible actions; 


47 Tr. in: E. A. Crank, The Life of Melania the Younger (cit. n. 20), p. 45. 
48 M. Foucaurr, Technologies of the Self, in: L. H. Martin et al. (ed.), Technologies of the Self. A Seminar with Mi- 
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it incites, it induces, it seduces, it makes easier 
or more difficult; it releases or contrives, makes 
more probable or less; in the extreme, it con- 
straints or forbids absolutely, but it is always a 
way of acting upon one or more acting subjects 
by virtue of their acting or being capable of ac- 
tion. A set of actions upon other actions.“ 

For Foucault, power is associated with action 
and the possibility of acting. It is a structure of ac- 
tions influencing the actions of others. The foun- 
dress-abbess, for example, who through her para- 
digmatic asceticism that will be shortly presented 
is transformed into a powerful authority of ascetic 
discipline, is involved in a power relation with her 
nuns. As both an exemplary ascetic and religious 
guide, she establishes a set of rules and norms, and 
she creates a space in which certain actions take 
place whose form and limits she determines. 

But before going on to discuss the power and 
authority of the examined holy women, as mo- 
nastic founders and agents of religious and as- 
cetic life, I should first present the lives they led 
before their decision to found monasteries. The 
discussion of this first phase of their earthly lives 
is necessary not only because the hagiographers 
devote a considerable narrative space to it, and 
in so doing they show the importance they at- 
tach to it, but also because it functions as a time 
of preparation without which the heroines’ lives 
as foundress-abbesses cannot be imagined. It is 
this very first phase that allows the heroines to 
acquire what they need in order to be able to en- 
ter the second and most important phase of their 
lives during which, liberated from male control, 
and distinguished by their social status and their 
strong and influential characters, they obtain the 
power to control both their properties, and their 
own lives, as well as those of others. 


In the first phase of their lives, the heroines 
acquire gradually all the qualities that should 
characterise a monastic founder and leader, ei- 
ther male or female: they become independent 
and socially active, they administer their proper- 
ties, and through their social position and con- 
duct they attract, on the one hand, the first nuns 
who populate the nunneries they later found, 
and on the other, authoritative men who become 
their spiritual fathers and their supporters in 
their religious projects. All in all they show initia- 
tives, and undertake actions suggesting that they 
can become successful leaders. 

The heroines’ first actions are made towards 
the acquisition of social independence, which 
they achieve by either avoiding marriage or by 
getting rid of an already existing husband. Euse- 
bia and Domnika flee their houses just before 
their weddings are about to take place. Matrona 
escapes from her abusive husband. Macrina’s, 
Olympias, Athanasia’s and Theodora ’s husbands 
die, and apart from Athanasia these women per- 
form a heroic deed: they manage to avoid a sec- 
ond marriage that male authorities try to impose 
upon them. In so doing, they prove their abil- 
ity to make decisions about matters that concern 
them, and they manage to convince their fami- 
lies about their right to act so. Of course, these 
are further qualities that a leader should possess. 

As for Melania and for Athanasia in her sec- 
ond marriage, even though they are forced to live 
with a husband, they find an intelligent way out 
by transforming their marriage into a spiritual re- 
lationship. Both women become their husbands’ 
Christian guides, and through their teachings 
and strong characters they manage to persuade 
the two men to adopt religious lives.” As a result 
Melania and Athanasia are liberated from their 


şı J. FAUBION (ed.), Michel Foucault. Power. Essential Works of Foucault 1954-1984, III, tr. R. Hurey et al., London, 
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obligations as wives, and become free to lead the 
life that pleases them. 

The fact that these women undertake initia- 
tives and decide to found monasteries as soon 
as they become widows is not a literary motif, 
but it reflects a social reality of their times sup- 
ported also by the lives of the aforementioned 
Palaiologan foundresses.? The empress Theodora 
Palaiologina,* for instance, undertakes to restore 
two older monasteries (Lips and Anargyroi) and 
to construct further buildings for the needs of 
the nuns after the death of her husband, emperor 
Michael VIII (1259-1282). Interestingly, Theo- 
doras career, like that of the holy women exam- 
ined here, can be divided into two phases: her 
life as a married obedient wife and responsible 
mother, and her life as a widow devoted mainly 
to religious activities. After the sudden death of 
her husband, the prince John, son of Andronikos 
II (1282-1328) and his second wife Irene-Yolan- 
da of Montferrat, Irene-Eulogia Choumnaina 
Palaiologina, to mention a second example, re- 
stores the convent of Philanthropos Soter in 
Constantinople, whose abbess she becomes with 
the monastic name of Eulogia.” 

As is obvious from both the female authors 
of our typika and the Lives discussed here, foun- 
dresses are in their large majority married elderly 
women or widows. They are namely women with 
more experience of social and religious life. With 
the only exception of Theodora of Thessalonike 
(ca. 812—892), the other monastic female saints, 


on the contrary, are virgins taking monastic vows 
at a young age.” The fact that holy foundresses 
are in general more experienced women does 
not seem to be a coincidence or a literary topos. 
It must have been more socially acceptable and 
much easier for mature women, as it was for wid- 
ows, to found monasteries and to become leaders 
of other women who were less experienced. As 
pointed out by Angeliki Laiou, a monastic pa- 
troness and leader “was expected to be not only a 
pious and wise woman, but one of great worldly 
experience". ? 

In addition to maturity and leadership quali- 
ties, an individual planning to establish and ad- 
minister a monastic community has to possess 
the necessary financial means. Both the authors 
of the female typika and the large majority of the 
protagonists of our Lives are therefore rich aris- 
tocrats whose wealth allows the construction of 
monastic complexes and the sustenance of life 
therein. A central issue in the first phase of the 
lives of the holy women examined here is the ad- 
ministration of their fortunes, which are some- 
times vast. After becoming socially independent, 
they undertake actions towards their financial 
independence without which they cannot realise 
their monastic projects. 

Their acquisition of economic autonomy is 
in some cases more difficult than their achieve- 
ment of social independence. The emperor or 
their male kin is not willing to allow them to 
dismantle their properties on philanthropic and 


53 As Alice-Mary Talbot has shown, widowhood in Byzantium was a “stage of life in which many women achieved 
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other religious activities. Olympias, for instance, 

is for some time prevented by the emperor Theo- 

dosios I from using her own property (Life of 
Olympias, STV). Melanias brother-in-law en- 

courages her slaves to revolt when she and Pinian 

decide to sell their lands and to offer the slaves 

their freedom. Eventually they solve the problem 

by asking for the intervention of Serena (Life of 
Melania, $ 10-12), the sister of emperor Hono- 

rius (393-395). Later and just before Melania and 

Pinian are about to leave Rome, the Senate de- 

cides to confiscate their property (Life of Mela- 

nia, §19). This, according to the hagiographer, 

is avoided through God’s providence. In their at- 

tempts to achieve fiscal freedom and retention of 
dower, the holy foundresses reveal a further qual- 

ification they possess, that of a strong and com- 

petent negotiator. 

As soon as they get hold of their own proper- 
ties, the holy women start attracting ecclesiastical 
and monastic functionaries who desperately need 
their financial support in order to pursue their 
ecclesiastical politics. The wealthy women’s ap- 
peal among the members of contemporary eccle- 
siastic and monastic circles is extremely strong. 
As Peter Brown characteristically puts it, “like 
the crash of avalanches heard from the upper 
slopes of great mountains, women such as Mela- 
nia and Olympias caused the clergy and ascetics 
of the late fourth century to look up with awe”. 

Ignoring Theodosian law, the Constantino- 
politan bishop Nektarios ordains Olympias as a 
deaconess of his church at the very young age of 
thirty, while the legal age was sixty (Codex The- 
odosianus 16.2.27—28).9 With this ordination, 
through which Olympias acquires authority in 
the church of Constantinople and gets involved 
in its politics, Nektarios expects Olympias to use 
her wealth for the support of the church and of 


60 Brown, Body and Society (cit. n. 3), p. 279. 
61 Ibid., p. 283. 


his own personal ambitions. This is the reason he 
allows himself to be persuaded to a great degree by 
her even in ecclesiastical issues (Life of Olympias, 
§ XIV. 11-13). Olympias’s church politics associ- 
ated with the use of her property create a tension 
between political and ecclesiastical authorities. 
Following the emperor’s orders, the prefect at- 
tempts unsuccessfully to prevent Olympias from 
having contacts with bishops and clergymen (Life 
of Olympias, § IV. 7-11). Through such a ten- 
sion Olympias’s position becomes even stronger. 
Her high social status and her appealing wealth, 
which she herself fully controls, allow her to in- 
terfere in both social and ecclesiastical matters. 

All bishops of the cities visited by Melania 
and Pinian during their travels welcome them 
very warmly because they are interested in their 
wealth which they would like to see invested in 
their own churches. Augustine of Hippo (396- 
430) in particular tries without success to con- 
vince Pinian to be ordained in his church so 
that he could have claim on the disposition of 
his wealth.” Even though Augustine and his fel- 
low African bishops Alypius and Aurelius do not 
manage to acquire any control over the adminis- 
tration of Melania’s and Pinian’s property, they 
do make the couple follow their advice concern- 
ing the use of their property: to give both a house 
and an income to each monastery instead of giv- 
ing to monasteries money that will be used up in 
a short time (Life of Melania the Younger, $ 20).5 
Melania’s and Pinian’s acceptance of the African 
bishops’ suggestion is a diplomatic move ena- 
bling them to preserve their friendships with the 
bishops and, of course, the bishops’ subsequent 
support for their own projects. 

Through their social position and wealth, 
both Olympias and Melania dominate bishops 
and interfere in ecclesiastical and social matters 
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while at the same time they manage to resist be- 
ing directed by either political or ecclesiastical 
authorities. Of course, their friendly relation- 
ships with authoritative men provide them with 
further authority and power. These very relation- 
ships will prove extremely instrumental in their 
later careers as foundress-abbesses: they will allow 
them to promote their own interests and those 
of their closest friends. Olympias, for example, 
became a powerful abbess through her friendship 
with John Chrysostom when he was the bishop 
of Constantinople (398-404), at whose disposal 
she also placed large amounts of money, while 
her connections with other influential people 
proved very useful when she was assisting her be- 
loved John during the time of his exile. 
Important contemporary bishops are inter- 
ested in the rich aristocratic foundresses of the 
Palaiologan period too. A case in point is Irene 
Choumnaina Palaiologina and her spiritual fa- 
ther Theoleptos (ca. 1250-1326), the influential 
metropolitan of Philadelphia. Theoleptos, who 
is a friend of Irene’s father, convinces her as soon 
as she loses her husband to take monastic vows 
and to devote her large fortune to religious pur- 
poses despite her father’s objections.“ Irene is 
important to Theoleptos both for her wealth and 


her kinship to the emperor.‘ Of course, Theo- 
leptos’s relationship with Irene proved useful for 
both parts. Inexperienced in monastic matters — 
she was only sixteen years old when she became 
a widow — Irene needed the assistance and reli- 
gious authority of a man such as Theoleptos to 
found and direct a double monastery. 

The independence of holy women acquired 
during the first phase of their lives is also ex- 
pressed in their travelling activities. Apart from a 
very few exceptions, these women either alone 
or with others travel before establishing their 
monastic communities; and they often continue 
their travels afterwards. Travelling is an element 
found only in foundress-abbesses’ Lives. Other 
female monastic saints usually do not travel, 
and if they have to, they do so disguised as men. 
Travelling, on the contrary, characterises the lives 
of most monastic male saints.® The fact that only 
foundress-abbesses travel without having to hide 
their female identity shows that they are more ac- 
tive, more authoritative, and consequently man- 
lier than other holy women. 

In their travels, the holy women meet other 
people, especially women over whom they exer- 
cise spiritual power through their asceticism and 
teachings. Most of these women are inspired to 
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For John’s relationship with Olympias see E. A. CLARK, Friendship Between the Sexes. Classical Theory and Chris- 
tian Practice, in: idem (ed.), Jerome, Chrysostom and Friends. Essays and Translations (Studies in Women and Re- 
ligion, 2), New York/ Toronto 1979, pp. 35-105; R. DELMAIRE, Les “lettres d’exil” de Jean Chrysostome. Études de 
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For Theoleptos see A. CONSTANTINIDES HERO (ed.), The Life and Letters of Theoleptos of Philadelphia (Archbishop 
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Parecclesion of St. Euthymios of Thessalonica. Art and Monastic Policy under Andronicos II, in: The Art Bulletin, 
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adopt the monastic life, and they thus become 
the first nuns of the heroines convents. Matrona, 
for instance, creates her first monastic circle with 
the women who visit her while she is staying in 
a pagan temple in Beirut, and these women de- 
cide to stay with her. These same women follow 
her later to Constantinople where her convent is 
constructed. Domnika meets four pagan maidens 
during her stay in Alexandria whom she not only 
converts to Christianity, but also includes in her 
monastic community. In fact, the large majority 
of the holy women discussed here become the 
spiritual leaders and teachers of others long before 
establishing their monastic communities.”° 

As the preceding discussion has indicated, 
the chief qualifications for becoming a foun- 
dress-abbess in late antiquity and Byzantium are 
the following: high social and financial status, 
widowhood, connections, leadership qualities, 
piety and experience obtained through social 
activity and travelling. The combination of all 
these characteristics results in the acquisition of 
authority and power providing on the one hand 
the foundress-abbess with the licence to interfere 
with both secular and ecclesiastical affairs, and 
enabling her to lead a monastic community on 
the other. Undoubtedly, the foundress-abbess 
is the most authoritative and powerful female 
saint outside the virgin martyr. It is to the per- 
formance of her authority and power as enacted 
within the walls of her monastic community that 


I now turn. 


s already suggested, the holy foundress-ab- 
besses exercise their power and authority 


inside their convents through their asceticism 
and their roles as spiritual leaders, teachers and 
protectors of their nuns’ souls. Concerning their 
“self-technologies”, these do not reach the ex- 
tremities of those of male ascetics. In contrast to 
their male counterparts, foundress-abbesses nei- 
ther ascend tall pillars, nor do they immobilise 
their bodies in chains;”' yet, as mentioned earlier, 
they are established as ascetic authorities, since 
their “self-technologies” appear so strict and ex- 
emplary that no one else from their environment 
can perform them: 

She [Athanasia] spent three days [in Matronas 
convent], then, [...] she marked how the sisters 
gathered together at the hour of the office, how 
they knelt down, how they rose up; [...] how from 
the evening until the morning office the blessed 
Matrona did not recline her body in relaxation, 
but sitting on a small wooden chair fulfilled her 
need for sleep, and how after the office and the great 
toil of standing she returned to the same position; 
and moreover, how, as the <other> nuns slept, she 
would stretch out her hands in tearful prayer.” (Life 
of Matrona, § 41) 


In the eyes of Athanasia, a laywoman visiting 
Matrona’s convent, Matrona, who performs 
more difficult and painful ascetic practices than 
the other nuns, functions as a powerful exem- 
plar of asceticism leading her to renounce the 
world and to adopt the monastic life followed in 
Matrona’s nunnery. Here we have a graphic ex- 
ample of the operation of power as defined by 
Foucault: Matrona’s actions, through which she 
is first transformed into a self-dominant subject 


70 Macrina and Melania instruct members of their respective families. For Macrina see S. CoNSTANTINOU, Women 
Teachers in Early Byzantine Hagiography, in: FJ. Ruys (ed.), What Nature Does Not Teach. Didactic Literature in 
the Medieval and Early-Modern Periods (Disputatio, 15), Turnhout 2008, pp. 189-204. Eusebia-Xene becomes the 


spiritual guide of her two servants, and Athanasia of Aegina leads to monastic life her second husband and pious 


women from Aegina who later enter her convent. 


71 An example of a founder performing such ascetic practices is Lazaros of Mt Galesios (eleventh century; edition in 


AASS, Nov. III, 1910, pp. 508-606). 


72 Tr. J. FEATHERSTONE, in: J. FEATHERSTONE/C. Manco, Life of St. Matrona of Perge, in: TALBOT, Holy Women (cit. 


n. 39), pp. 13-64, here pp. 55-56. 
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and later into an authority of asceticism, direct 
the actions of another woman not belonging to 
monastic circles. Athanasia is not the only lay- 
woman influenced by Matrona’s actions. As not- 
ed previously, Matrona’s practices exercise power 
also on the pagan women whom she meets in her 
travels during the first phase of her life. 

That an abbess should surpass her nuns in as- 
cetic practices so that she may function as their 
model and guide is also noted in the female typi- 
ka. For example, in her advisory words addressed 
to the future superiors of her convent, Theodora 
Synadene says: 

Expound that which is necessary and leads to 
salvation [...] through your actions and deeds. Sur- 
pass the others in virtue, thereby giving sure pledges 
and guarantees to your followers, that the achieve- 
ment of virtue and the good is by no means impos- 


sible ( Typikon of Bebaia Elpis, § 27).” 


In general, for the holy foundress-abbess, the as- 
cetic life consists of daily exercises and practices 
through which she attempts to transform herself 
into a bodiless existence in order to both edify 
her disciples and achieve the status of holiness. 
All holy women under examination wear rough, 
hairy vestments leaving their flesh consumed. 
They eat and drink sparingly. Eusebia-Xene, for 
example, remains without food for a week, and 
when she eats she takes some bread combined 
with ashes taken from the censer (Life of Euse- 
bia-Xene, $11.22—28). Through their strict fasts, 
the holy women acquire new bodies, with skin 
that sticks to bones. They go without sleep, as 
demonstrated by the example of Matrona men- 
tioned above; and when they do sleep, they use 
the ground, a board or a stone for a bed. They 
refuse to sleep on a more comfortable bed even 


73 Tr. A.-M. Tarsor, in: BMFD, IV, p. 1531. 


when they are seriously ill. Gregory of Nyssa, for 
instance, is surprised to find his sister Macrina 
lying on a board on the ground while suffering 
from a deathly illness (Life of Macrina, $ 13-19). 
For some time, Melania sleeps in a wooden box 
whose size prevents her from stretching out and 
turning over (Life of Melania, § 40), while the 
haircloth garment she lies on is full of lice (Life 
of Melania, § 32). Apart from violating their bod- 
ily needs, the foundress-abbesses transform their 
daily lives into living liturgies: they continuously 
pray in tears, and they sing hymns.” 

The ascetic virtue that distinguishes holy 
foundress-abbesses is humility. Humility is 
a further empowering technology, since it 
allows the individual to acquire self-knowledge 
through self-renunciation, the very condition 
of salvation (Mt. 16.25, Mk. 8.34-35, Lk. 14.25— 
26). As formulated by Foucault, there is “no 
truth about the self without a sacrifice of the 
self”. The foundress-abbesses’ humility, which 
becomes a recurrent theme in their Lives, is 
presented by one of the hagiographers in the 
following way: 

So what account could explain, what tongue 
could present the loftiness of her great humility? 
For she would never allow <herself> to be served 
by anyone of them nor <allow> water to be poured 
over her hands <by anyone> during her entire 
lifetime [...]. Considering herself unworthy to be 
with them, let alone be served by them (even though 
she was mother superior) [...]. Although enduring 
many tribulations, inasmuch as she was the leader 
of her sisters and was concerned about them, she 
never upbraided any of them because of the great 
humility she had attained."* (Life of Athanasia of 
Aegina, S 4, $5) 


74 Foran investigation of liturgical piety and practice in Macrinas Life, for example, see KRUEGER, Writing and Liturgy 


of Memory (cit. n. 6). 


75 M. Fovcaurr, About the Beginning of the Hermeneutics of the Self. Two Lectures at Dartmouth, in: Political The- 


Ory, 21.2, 1993, pp. 198-227, here p. 222. 


76 Tr. in: SHERRY, Life of St. Athanasia of Aegina, (cit. n. 39), pp. 145-146. 
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As the passage above suggests, humility is cen- 
tral in the case of the foundress-abbess because 
it is strongly related to her role as spiritual guide. 
Being an individual of high social and economic 
background, it is essential that she cultivate hu- 
mility. In fact, humility is one of the very quali- 
ties constituting a powerful sign of her transfor- 
mation from a rich aristocrat into a servant of 
God, as suggested by the following extract from 
Melania’s Life: 

She [the empress Serena] was greatly moved 
when she saw the blessed woman in that humble 
garment. [...] Serena called together all the servants 
[...] and began to speak to them in this manner: 
“Come, see the woman who four years ago was 
beheld vigorous in all her worldly rank, who has 
now grown old in heavenly wisdom. Behold, she has 
trod underfoot the sofiness of her upbringing, the 
massiveness of her wealth, the pride of her worth.” 
(Life of Melania, § 12) 


It is mainly through her own humility that the 
foundress-abbess may encourage the acquisition 
of virtues on the part of her nuns: if she, who 
had been delicately raised as a member of such an 
important family (Life of Melania, § 31)” acts in 
such humble ways, then they her disciples, most 
of whom used to be socially and financially in- 
ferior during their lives in the world, cannot be- 
have differently. 

In the case of the foundress-abbess in partic- 
ular, humility does not just function as a strong 
indication of the renunciation of a former self. It 
is also a practice allowing her to govern her pre- 
sent self both as an ascetic authority and as the 


owner” and manager of a whole monastic com- 


munity. On the one hand, humility enables the 
foundress-abbess to escape the danger of becom- 
ing proud of her spiritual achievements: Although 
she possessed such great and numerous virtues, she 
never became proud about her own righteous deeds, 
but always made herself lowly, called herself a use- 
less servant (Life of Melania, $32).? On the other 
hand, through humility the foundress-abbess 
fulfils her role as a guide leading other women 
to salvation, and she secures their obedience and 
devotion: 

Melania busied herself greatly to take care 
of the nuns’ physical needs. [...] Secretly she took 
them the things they needed. [...] The sisters, 
however, knew from the manner in which it was 
done that the saint was the one who had provided 
these things, and they were eager to cleave to her 
to a remarkable degree, to obey her in all things, 
for they knew her boundless compassion.” (Life of 
Melania, § 41) 


It is mainly for its value both as an empowering 
virtue and as a means of monastic discipline that 
humility is stressed also in the female zypika. The 
reference to humility in these documents takes 
two forms: it is either a self-presentation of the 
patroness as a humble servant and sinful indi- 
vidual,* or an exhortation addressed to nuns and 
especially future abbesses of the convent in the 
following manner: 

The dignity of authority is great and lofty is 
the honor of leadership. But let not this dignity 
puff you up, or the honor exalt you. For this 
puffing up and exaltation prepares the one who 
has thus puffed up and raised herself to fall from 
the blessing of humility, and makes her to fall 


77 Cark, The Life of Melania the Younger (cit. n. 20), p. 35. 


78 Ibid., p. 48. 
79 Ibid., p. 49. 
80 Ibid., p. 55. 


81 Theodora Synadene, for example, calls herself the humble servant of her convent's nuns (Typikon of Bebaia Elpis, 
$ 117). She also writes that she established a convent for the abolition of her unspeakable sins ( Typikon of Bebaia El- 
pis, $11). In a similar fashion talk about themselves Irene Doukaina Komnene ( Typikon of Kecharitomene, $ 78) and 
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into the sin and trap of the devil because of her 
arrogance and pride. Therefore in the disposition 

of your heart and the secret [recesses] of your 
soul you should consider yourself a worthless 
maidservant and lowly slave granted by God for 
this purpose to the servants and daughters and 
brides of Christ himself, but by your external 
appearance you should show the distinction of 
the total authority and power which you have 
over them all. [...] Well-honoured humility 
may be taught by your praiseworthy condition. 

Furthermore, in the conviction that authority 
over the majority and concern for them makes you 

rather their slave and servant, and that you will 
have to give a greater accounting to God on behalf 
of the majority, do not make this cause for pride 
or fill your heart with much anguish and fear and 
unspeakable terror. Do not be arrogant because 
of your authority, but be humble because of the 
great concern and thought about the defence [you 

will have to make]. Thus you will set yourself forth 
as a fine example for your subordinates [...] of 
humility. (Typikon of Bebaia Elpis, $34, $35) 


Through their repeated ascetic practices, the 
foundress-abbesses establish a set of norms as to 
how their nuns should operate. The evaluation of 
the nuns' asceticism is based upon the rules set 
by the superior's self-technologies. They are ex- 
pected to imitate their leader to the best of their 
ability. The holy women are successful in creating 
communities whose all female members perform 
the expected monastic behaviour, the one lead- 
ing to salvation, which is also witnessed by the 
visitors of their convents. Gregory of Nyssa de- 
scribes the life of the nuns in his sisters convent 
with the following words: 

Such was the order of their life, so lofty their 
philosophy and the dignity of their way of life as 
they lived it day and night [...]. For just as souls 


82 Tr. A.-M. Tarsor, in: BMFD, IV, p. 1533. 


freed by death from their bodies are freed at the 
same time from the cares of this life, so too their life 
was far removed from these things, divorced from 

all earthly vanities and attuned to the imitation of 
the angelic life. For no high temper, or jealousy, or 
hostility, or arrogance, or any such thing was to be 
seen among them, since they had cast off all vain 

desires for honour and glory, and self-importance, 

and pre-eminence and the like. Their luxury was 
in self-control and their glory in being unknown. 

Their wealth was in dispossession and in shaking off 
all material superfluity as so much dust from their 
bodies. They were not occupied with the pursuits of 
this life, or rather, not preoccupied, but solely with 

meditation on divine things, unceasing prayer and 
uninterrupted hymnody, which was extended evenly 

over the whole time, throughout the night and day, 

so that it became for them both work and respite 
from work.® (Life of Macrina, § 11.13-33) 


The foundress-abbesses are expected to guide 
their disciples not only through exemplary “self- 
technologies”, but also through correspond- 
ing teachings, as indicated by the advice that 
Bassianos gives to Matrona before the latter is 
about to found a monastic community in Con- 
stantinople: 

Go, my child, settle yourself and save the souls 
that the Lord shall send you. Preserve yourself and 
present your way of life as a model to those who 
are being saved, that those who are taught by you 
may see the things you teach through words being 
fulfilled in you through deeds.“* (Life of Matrona, 
$29) 


In general, the holy women teach their disci- 
ples to undergo painful ascetic practices, to fight 
against temptation armed with prayer and faith, 
to acquire virtues such as chastity, voluntary pov- 
erty and humility, and to renounce human pas- 


83 Tr. in: Sitvas, Macrina the Younger (cit. n. 18), pp. 121-122. 
84 Tr. J. FEATHERSTONE, in: FEATHERSTONE / Manco, Life of St. Matrona (cit. n. 72), p. 46. 
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sions.” Similar teachings are also to be found in 
the female typika. Obviously, the teachings of 
the holy foundress-abbesses lie in full accord- 
ance with their own way of life presented earlier. 
The appearance of their ascetic bodies and their 
whole behaviour constitute striking manifesta- 
tions of the life they ask their disciples to lead. 

The power and authority gained by the foun- 
dress-abbesses through their teaching projects in- 
volving both their edifying deeds and words are 
in some cases perceived and described by their 
disciples through the metaphor of light. Upon 
Macrina’s death, her nuns, for example, exclaim: 

The lamp of our eyes is extinguished! The light 
that guided our souls is taken away! The surety of 
our life is dissolved! The seal of incorruptibility is 
removed! The bond of our harmony is broken! The 
firmness of the vacillating is trampled asunder! The 
cure of the infirm is withdrawn! With you the night 
became for us as the day, for we were illuminated by 
your pure life. But now even our day shall be changed 
to deep gloom.® (Life of Macrina, § 26.23-29) 


According to her nuns, Macrina was the light al- 
lowing them to see, the light illuminating their 
lives and the light showing them which path to 
follow. Through her way of life and teachings, 
Macrina transformed the darkness of her nuns’ 
primary ignorance into the light of Christian 
knowledge. Macrina’s loss has now brought a 
deep darkness in her nuns’ lives. They have lost 
their leader, the person who guided their lives 
providing them with meaning and purpose. As 
one may assume from the nuns’ words, the idea 
that Macrina was their light is very central in 


their understanding of her essential role in their 
lives." Now the teacher as person has gone for- 
ever; the disciples will not see Macrina, and will 
never hear her voice again. However, Macrina’s 
personality and teachings, as well as those of all 
foundress-abbesses, remain alive in the memories 
of the disciples who despite their leaders’ death 
will continue their monastic lives according to 
the rules set by them. Just before their deaths the 
holy foundress-abbesses name their successors 
and exhort their disciples to keep their monastic 
rules unchanged. In a similar fashion the authors 
of the typika stress the importance of the rules set 
by them in their documents, and express their 
strong wish that they remain unaltered. 

The foundress-abbess’s career does not end 
with her death, as Irene Doukaina reminds the 
nuns of her convent, but even if we are absent in 
the body, you should think that we are present with 
you in spirit (Typikon of Kecharitomene, S 78). 
The foundress-abbess’s post-mortem gifts, pa- 
tronage, authority and power are expressed in 
visionary appearances and miracles.” For her dis- 
ciples and admirers, she does not cease to be the 
patroness of her nunnery even after her death. 
Through miracles of protection and vengeance, 
which cannot be presented here, she defends her 
convent from trespass, plunder, attack and sub- 


version. 


his analysis has attempted to show that even 
if she often seems to disappear in literary 
conventions and male fantasies, desires and ide- 
ologies the ancient lady does exist, and has to be 
studied. Her presence in both ecclesiastical and 


85 For the teaching projects of Byzantine foundress-abbesses see CONSTANTINOU, Female Corporeal Performances (cit. 


n. 29), pp. 136-152, and idem, Women Teachers (cit. n. 70). 


86 Tr. in: Sitvas, Macrina the Younger (cit. n. 18), pp. 136-137. 
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monastic contexts is extremely prominent espe- 
cially when, having the necessary means, she un- 
dertakes the roles of patroness and leader. There 
is no doubt that such women as the ones Theo- 
dora Synadene orders the nuns of her convent to 
choose as their future superiors existed: 

Such should be the woman who leads the others; 
such a woman you must all seek and choose from 
among yourselves, one who is able [...] by speech 
and action to instruct her disciples in the fixed word 
of truth and the holy lessons of piety, and to instil 
zeal for the truly good, and to kindle your souls 
with fine love for this, and thus in no way whatever 
fail to attain the goal. She should provide herself 
as an example to you and model of the good, and 


91 Tr. A.-M. Tarsor, in: BMFD, IV, p. 1530. 


whether speaking or silent present herself to you as 
an exhortation.” ( Typikon of Bebaia Elpis, § 25) 


Even if such pious and gifted women were not 
always present, Theodora’s words reveal what 
kind of character, abilities and behaviour an ab- 
bess was expected to have. As the investigation 
undertaken here has manifested, in order for a 
late antique or Byzantine woman to become the 
successful abbess suggested by Theodora, that is 
an authoritative woman able to lead others, and 
gain their submission and devotion, she had to 
be an exceptional, courageous and influential ac- 
tor in various settings: social, ecclesiastical and 


monastic. 


4 


MAKING A NAME: 
REPUTATION AND IMPERIAL FOUNDING 
AND REFOUNDING IN CONSTANTINOPLE 


Liz JAMES 


He could the building of churches influ- 
ence the reputation of an empress and how 
could reputation play a part in the associations 
made between empresses and churches? Work 
on women patrons in the 1990s established that 
women’s patronage of the arts, like men’s, could 
be seen on two levels, the personal and the po- 
litical.' In the case of the former, the reasons be- 
hind patronage were as individual and varied as 
the patrons themselves. On the political level, 
however, women’s patronage was understood as 
having a more urgent purpose than men’s. The 
political and symbolic benefits for men in terms 
of the patriarchal power structures of the medi- 
eval and Byzantine worlds have been widely dis- 
cussed.” In the case of female patrons, founding 
buildings and paying for the arts offered a space 
for those disempowered to greater or lesser ex- 
tents by “the system” to assert their own political 
agenda. It became clear that cultural authority in 
the Middle Ages and Byzantium functioned in a 
socially sanctioned way for women in particular 


to achieve political goals, to gain spiritual ben- 
efits, to enhance their own positions and their 
own families, perhaps in dynastic terms, and to 
accrue symbolic credit for themselves, as learned, 
as pious, as virtuous. This symbolic credit could 
then be transferred to other spheres, including 
political power. A cycle developed in which it 
becomes apparent that the building of a church 
could lead to a reputation for piety and virtue 
and that in turn could lead to the ascription of 
more churches to the individual. Founding and 
refounding therefore became one element in the 
establishment of reputation and the commemo- 
ration of certain individuals ahead of others. Ma- 
tronage, to borrow Leslie Brubaker’s term, was 
never simply art for art's sake.’ 

Reputation in the context of founding and, 
more particularly, refounding buildings is a cen- 
tral issue. It is well-known that a "good reputa- 
tion" played an important role in establishing 
standing and authority in Imperial Rome and 
Renaissance Italy, one that could be both gained 


My thanks to the unknown reader for some valuable thoughts and questions. 
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and enhanced by patronage of the arts; the same 
was true in Byzantium.‘ The concept of “repu- 
tation” itself derived from Aristotle, one of the 
most influential of philosophers in Byzantium, 
and his definition of it against a background of 
qualities of honour, magnificence and liberality, 
all perceived as qualities made manifest through 
a patronage of the arts.’ These virtues were highly 
rated in Roman times, but they are just as rel- 
evant for Byzantium. They featured among the 
qualities of a good ruler, recast to some extent 
to incorporate philanthropy and piety. ° Because 
building was a large-scale, expensive, highly vis- 
ible activity, an act of public display and a claim 
to some form of public recognition, it was a sig- 
nificant act in Byzantium, whoever the patron. 
As such, it was a political action, as many emper- 
ors recognised. Theodosios II is supposed to have 
banished his city prefect, Kyros, after the crowd 
cheered that Constantine built, Kyros rebuilt, ig- 
noring the emperor altogether.’ 

Building a church was especially significant 
for it established one’s piety in public and for 
an emperor or empress, displayed the key impe- 
rial qualities of piety and philanthropia, whilst 
establishing intimacy with God. The epigram 
from St Polyeuktos hailed Anicia Juliana as pi- 
ous, righteous, a doer of good works; that from 
Sts Sergios and Bacchos described Justinian and 


Theodora as fostering piety and bright with piety 
respectively, and praised Theodora for nourish- 
ing the destitute. For some Byzantine authors, 
one claim to reputation for the good emperor 
was that he built churches, whilst bad emperors 
demolished them. The Iconophile Theophanes 
claimed that Constantine the Great, Pulcheria, 
Justinian and Theodora, Justin II, Tiberios, and 
Irene, the mother of Constantine VI, all imperi- 
al figures he approves of, were all builders, whilst 
Justinian II (castigated for demanding a prayer 
from the patriarch to initiate the demolition of 
a church) and the iconoclast emperors, were all 
destroyers.* 

As a result, refounding and rebuilding had 
the potential to be as significant, and perhaps 
more significant, than building in the first in- 
stance. Refounding offered patrons a chance to 
associate themselves with the original patron. 
That might allow them to inherit the lustre of 
the earlier founder or to be seen to out-do them 
publicly, or, better, both. In the epigram on the 
church of St Polyeuktos, Anicia Juliana is hailed 
as refounder, in the footsteps of Eudokia the em- 
press, but as surpassing her.? Once a reputation 
was established for honour, magnificence, piety, 
philanthropy and other virtues, then other ben- 
efits inevitably accrued to the individual. Ani- 
cia Juliana may well have wished to suggest her 
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possession of appropriate imperial virtues. And 
as reputations changed over time, so too did 
the founders and refounders of buildings. Not 
all were as extreme as the case of St Polyeuktos 
which was abandoned by the twelfth century, 
not even warranting a refounding, but, as we 
shall see, several churches had founders who were 
affected by refounders. 

For women, there was an added dimension 
in both founding and refounding. In late antique 
and Byzantine society, women had no public 
roles." However, as Anicia Julianas St Polyeuktos 
showed, in building a church, a woman gained 
access to a public space and was able to make a 
legitimate statement and civic display of her pi- 
ety and, consequently, of her wealth and stand- 
ing." This was particularly useful for empresses 
whose access to the public world was also limit- 
ed. They, as much as, or even more than, emper- 
ors, could benefit from establishing a reputation 
for piety and philanthropy as a result of their 
building activities, and in some cases, these rep- 
utations outlasted them.” It was Helena whose 
building activities seem to have led to a belief 
that church building was what empresses did, 
and empresses from then on could earn them- 
selves the title of a “new” Helena in part through 


their construction works.” The fifth-century 
Theodosian empresses, Eudoxia, Eudokia and 
Pulcheria, were all keen builders and all earned 
various reputations for piety, linked in part with 
major construction projects: the Eudoxiana in 
Gaza for Eudoxia; churches in the Holy Land 
for Eudokia; churches in Constantinople for 
Pulcheria.“ Their successor, Verina, was another 
empress whose reputation as pious and faithful, 
beloved of God and as a new Helena derived, at 
least in part, from her church-building activi- 
ties.” Even Justinian’s Theodora established a po- 
tentially-lasting reputation for virtue through her 
church building, for the inscription inside the 
church of Sts Sergios and Bacchos talks of God- 
crowned Theodora, whose mind is adorned with 
piety, whose constant toil lies in efforts to nourish 
the destitute, and both this church and Hagia 
Sophia display her monogram prominently.' It 
is no surprise, therefore, that building churches 
became a standard female imperial activity be- 
tween the fifth and seventh centuries. From Eu- 
doxia, wife of the emperor Arkadios, building in 
the early fifth century, down to Constantina, the 
wife of Maurice, every Eastern empress is cred- 
ited somewhere in the written sources with some 
form of building activity.” 
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In Constantinople, building empresses 
tended also to be associated with emperors who 
built.” Constantine I, son of Helena, is ascribed 
at least eighteen churches; Marcian five alone, 
and four with his wife Pulcheria; Leo I six, and 
one with his wife, Verina; Anastasios at least 
eight, and three more in association with Ari- 
adne, together with the rebuilding of a Constan- 
tinian church; Justinian at least ten as builder 
and seventeen more as a refounder; Justin II 
seven and three with Sophia.” Other emperors 
such as Theodosios I, Theodosios II, Zeno, Jus- 
tin I are all also credited with church building, 
but to a lesser extent. Underlining an impression 
that church building developed into an action 
performed by the imperial couple together, on 
many occasions, as the figures above make clear, 
emperor and empress were credited together: 
Marcian and Pulcheria; Anastasios and Ariadne; 
Justinian and Theodora; Justin and Sophia. It 
may be that, in building, the empresss patronage 
complemented that of her husband for elsewhere 
when emperor and empress are credited togeth- 


er, the virtues of the empress supplement, clarify 
and exalt the virtues of the emperor, underlining 
the depiction of the imperial couple working to- 
wards the same goals.?° 

Where empresses are not recorded as build- 
ing churches, it is often the case that their hus- 
bands are not renowned as builders. No churches 
are credited to Phokas and Leontia, for example, 
or to Herakleios and either Fabia or Martina. 

Although building a church reflected a public 
display of piety and philanthropy, coupled with 
a public demonstration of the ability to build in 
Constantinople, this activity may also have had 
more specific individual purposes. The Orthodox 
Ariadne’s building work with Anastasios perhaps 
bolstered the reputation for piety of that theologi- 
cally doubtful emperor, and may also have un- 
derlined his legitimacy as emperor through his 
marriage. Theodora’s work at Sergios and Bac- 
chos has been associated with her protection of 
a sizeable group of leading Monophysites within 
the Hormisdas palace.” If so, it was a sign of her 
power that she could shelter, protect and advance 
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the cause of the monophysites. Some Byzantine 
sources suggest that Theodora and Justinian bal- 
anced out Orthodox and monophysite claims; if 
that was the case, then this church offered a con- 
crete demonstration of their collaboration.” 

The effect of a reputation for piety and cor- 
rect Christian behaviour offered an empress an 
additional level of authority and prestige beyond 
that of her office alone.» The building activities, 
real and otherwise, of the Augustae Pulcheria and 
Eudokia reveal something of the importance that 
such status could have for an empress.” If the 
view of the two as rivals is accepted, then their 
building of churches can be seen as something 
of a competition for the better standing and re- 
nown. 

Pulcheria is said to have built the church of 
St Lawrence, the church of the Forty Martyrs, 
to have begun the church of the Prophet Isaiah 
and the chapel of St Stephen, and, together with 
her husband Marcian, to have built the church- 
es of St Menas and of St Mokios.” She is also 
credited with building the church of the Virgin 
Chalkoprateia and the church of the Virgin at 
Blachernai.” Eudokia built churches in the Le- 
vant, notably of St Stephen and of St Peter in 
Jerusalem. Her building work in Constantinople 
itself, the centre of imperial power, appears to 


have been restricted, perhaps only to St Polyeuk- 
tos." Almost all of Pulcheria's recorded building 
work was in Constantinople, thus establishing 
her buildings as public monuments at the heart 
of empire and herself as both powerful enough 
to be able to build in this fashion, and worthy 
enough of any good reputation that might de- 
velop from these works. In contrast, Eudokia’s 
foundations were in Jerusalem but these, cou- 
pled with her pilgrimages to the Holy Land, al- 
lowed her to be hailed as a new Helena and to 
gain a standing for holiness and piety. Such a 
reputation for imperial virtue placed her sanctity 
on a level with that publicly pious virgin, Pul- 
cheria. The rivalry is also potentially visible in 
the timings of building work. Sozomenos claims 
that Pulcheria discovered and housed the relics 
of the Forty Martyrs at some point between 434 
and 446.” This period coincided with the return 
of Eudokia from Jerusalem in a blaze of saintli- 
ness after her building activities there, activities 
that might demand a well-considered pious ri- 
poste on the part of Pulcheria. Interestingly, a 
later text, the Chronicon Paschale, dates the dis- 
covery of the relics to 451.” This was the year in 
which Pulcheria and Marcian were married and 
crowned, and so was also a suitable moment for 
a divine revelation, in this instance to establish 
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that, despite apparently breaking her vow of vir- 
ginity, Pulcheria was still blessed by God. 

If the two empresses were in competition 
during their lives, then the struggle continued 
with their reputations after death. The mono- 
physite Eudokia became increasingly overlooked, 
her reputation distorted by allegations of adul- 
tery and marital dispute. Theophanes, writing in 
the ninth century, omitted any mention of her 
building work, though he allowed that she made 
donations to churches in Jerusalem. Instead, he 
described her provincial birth, dubious Ortho- 
doxy and dysfunctional marital relations, and es- 
tablished Pulcheria as the winner in any power 
struggle. The tenth-century Patria, a text con- 
cerned with buildings in Constantinople and 
their founders, telling us what some of the in- 
habitants of Constantinople believed or found 
plausible about their city, makes no mention 
of her building activities, focusing again on her 
birth, her dubious Orthodoxy and her unhappy 
relationship with Theodosios II.” The Orthodox 
Pulcheria, however, is celebrated by both The- 


ophanes and the Patria for her building works, 
in company with her illustrious birth, pious vir- 
ginity and successful control of imperial affairs.” 

A similar story around reputation can be seen 
to play out over the foundation of the church- 
es of the Virgin Chalkoprateia and the Virgin 
Blachernitissa. It has been widely accepted, from 
the ninth century almost to the present, that Pul- 
cheria built both. However, as Cyril Mango 
has argued convincingly, it is almost certain that 
these two churches were the foundation of the 
later fifth-century empress, Verina, wife of Leo 
I, and Verina has been gradually replaced in the 
historical record by Pulcheria.” This seems a case 
of reputation influencing histories of founding 
and refounding. 

That both churches were founded by Veri- 
na and Leo makes religious and political sense. 
Verina and Leo were the first rulers actively to 
promote a cult of Mary after the Council of 
Ephesos.? An additional political motive may 
be supplied by the circumstances of Leo's acces- 
sion. He was originally raised to power by Aspar, 
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who as an Alan and more especially as an Ar- 
ian Christian, could not hope to hold imperial 
power himself. Leo made himself increasingly 
independent of Aspar and it is not unreasonable 
that, in seeking to establish both his independ- 
ence and his Orthodoxy, he and Verina founded 
churches. Faith and politics come together in 
the inscription Leo and Verina are recorded by a 
tenth-century text as writing on the costly chest 
in which they housed the Virgin’s robe: By show- 
ing reverence here to the Theotokos, they secured the 
power of their basileia, their imperial power.” In 
demonstrating especial imperial devotion to the 
Mother of God for the first time, they perhaps 
sought to establish her as their special protector 
and patron; in building for the glory of God and 
the benefit of the subjects of the empire, Leo and 
Verina could be seen as displaying their fitness to 
rule and their harmonious relationship with the 
deity who protected their empire, asserting that 
both God and his Mother were on their side. 
But, by the ninth century, Verina, Leo and their 
particular political and personal motives seem to 
have been forgotten. Instead, as Theophanes tells 
us, Pulcheria was the founder of the churches of 
the Virgin Chalkoprateia and the Blachernai.* 
Here, I suggest, reputation played a part in 
Byzantine perceptions. By the ninth century, Ve- 
rina was established in the majority of surviving 
textual sources as a troublesome figure, an over- 
mighty female with ideas above her standing, a 
woman of uncertain Orthodoxy, a witch and 
the Whore of Babylon.” Pulcheria, on the other 
hand, with the defeat of Nestorios and the estab- 
lishment of Mary as Theotokos at the Council 
of Ephesos, was a heroine of Orthodox believ- 


ers. For Theophanes, she was a pious empress 
first and foremost.* The Souda records that she 
managed the kingdom very well, being most wise 
and having a god-like mind and that having herself 
founded many churches and poorhouses and hos- 
tels and monasteries she appropriated the revenues 
[from them] and by other numerous successes God 
often appeared through her.“ Who then had the 
better reputation? And who was the more likely 
founder of two of the great Marian churches of 
Constantinople? And, indeed, with whom was it 
better for those churches to be associated? It is 
also unsurprising that the Hodegoi, which is first 
mentioned in the ninth century, should also ap- 
pear as a Pulcherian foundation: whom better to 
ascribe it to? 

What all of this suggests is that issues of 
founding and refounding in Constantinople in- 
troduce concerns beyond the “simple” question 
of who “really” had the work carried out and 
why. Rather, founding and refounding work 
on both “real” and “imaginary” levels. Indeed, 
even the Blachernai and Chalkoprateia are not 
quite as straightforward as my account implies. 
An anonymous tenth-century text describes the 
foundation of a church of the Virgin by the pi- 
ous and faithful Verina, beloved of God.* This is 
an important reminder that different traditions 
could and did co-exist and that the same church 
could be simultaneously linked to more than one 
founder. The Patria, where churches are over- 
whelmingly ascribed imperial founders of either 
sex, perhaps gives us a sense of who the “wrong” 
people to associate with churches were, and who 
the “right”, whether they be “genuine” founders, 
“fake” founders, imaginary founders or even use- 
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ful founders.? The Patria credits Helena, for one, 
with founding at least four churches in Constan- 
tinople. Since her death is dated to ca. 330, before 
Constantine established the city as his capital, 
these claims are usually dismissed as pious myths.* 
Nevertheless, because empresses clearly did build 
in Constantinople, and because Helena was the 
mother of all female imperial church builders, her 
reputation was such that the patriographers knew 
she must have founded churches in the city. 

Not only do founders and refounders change 
in the written sources, so too do the churches 
they built. Eusebioss church of the Holy Apos- 
tles, Prokopioss, Constantine of Rhodes's and 
Nicholas Mesarites's are all different, not simply 
in their constructions and their decoration, but 
also in the roles of the different founders and re- 
founders, all of which tell us as much about these 
authors’ programmes as about the church. For 
Eusebios, Constantine the Great was the found- 
er and Constantine had his own coffin placed in 
the middle of the apostles.% Prokopios, however, 
claimed that the church was the foundation of 
Constantius but that Constantius left no intima- 
tion that there were such relics within the church. 
Rather, Justinian in his rebuilding rediscovered 
and identified these remains.* Constantine of 
Rhodes, writing for Constantine VII and eager to 
associate that emperor with great imperial figures 
of the past, associated Constantius and Justinian 


specifically with the building and rebuilding of 


the Holy Apostles and asserted that it was Con- 
stantius who placed the apostolic relics there. 
Nicholas Mesarites stated that the founder was 
Constantius and that Justinian refounded it, but 
he identified the same relics as Constantine of 
Rhodes.‘ The question of who we should believe 
is only part of the story; almost as interesting is 
tracing the ways in which attributions of found- 
ing and refounding might change to suit the in- 
terests and concerns both of particular writers at 
particular times. 

What the Holy Apostles and the fifth-cen- 
tury Marian churches also suggest is that found- 
ing and refounding were not viewed as different 
activities.” Indeed, refounding does not seem to 
have been treated as a lesser activity than build- 
ing from scratch. It certainly does not seem to 
have created lesser reputations for either emper- 
ors or empresses. According to the Patria, the 
church of St Euphemia was built by Constantine 
the Great, destroyed by Constantine V during 
Iconoclasm and restored by Irene. Whether or 
not Constantine was the actual founder, such an 
ascription might render Irene’s pious refounda- 
tion all the more valuable and Constantine V’s 
destruction even more reprehensible.” Nor does 
it seem to have been the case that churches built 
by particularly godly emperors or empresses were 
singled out for rebuilding. Although there was 
some refounding of the churches of Constan- 
tine and of Justinian, notably by Basil I, there 


43 On the Patria see MAGDALINO, Distance of the Past (cit. n. 19), pp. 115-146. 


44 As JANIN, Églises (cit. n. 17), pp. 63 (Monastery of Bethlehem), p. 67 (Gastria) does. 
45  Eusegios, Life of Constantine, ch. 4, 58-60, tr. and commentary A. M. CaMERON/S. G. HarL, Eusebius. Life of 


Constantine, Oxford 1999, pp. 176-177, 337-338. 


46 Proxopios, Buildings, ch. 1, iv, 9-24, text and tr. H. B. Dewing, Cambridge, MA/London 1914-1940. 
47 CONSTANTINE OF RHODES, On Constantinople and the Church of the Holy Apostles. A new Greek edition by I. Vassis, 


ed. L. James, Farnham 2012, p. 52. 


48 NıcHoLAs MESARITES, The Description of the Church of the Holy Apostles at Constantinople, ch. 39, ed. and tr. G. 
Downey, in: Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, n.s., 47, 1957, pp. 891-892. 


49 See also M. MuLLETT (ed.), Founders and Refounders of Byzantine Monasteries (Belfast Byzantine Texts and Trans- 


so 


lations, 6.3), Belfast 2007. 

Patria Constantinopoleos (cit. n. 33), III, pp. 216-217; JANIN, Églises (cit. n. 17), pp. 120-121; A. BERGER, Untersu- 
chungen zu den Patria Konstantinupoleos (Poikila Byzantina, 8), Bonn 1988, pp. 556-559. Also see Parastaseis, ch. 5 
(cit. n. 32), for the arrival of St Euphemia’s relics in Constantinople. 
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was also considerable refounding of small and 
even apparently insignificant churches. Proko- 
pios describes how Justinian rebuilt a church 
of St Michael (the original founder is simply 
called *a patrician") because it was small and very 
badly lighted, utterly unworthy to be dedicated to 
the archangel." Refounding may have depended 
in large part on what needed refounding. Jus- 
tinian was forced to carry out a great deal of re- 
building after the Nika riots; and he refounded 
a sanctuary dedicated from ancient times to Sts 
Kosmas and Damian after an illness and in re- 
sponse to a vision of the holy healers. Such 
rebuildings established, as well as any founda- 
tion might, imperial claims for piety and phi- 
lanthropy, even a more abstract philanthropy 
(restoring a small church because it was in poor 
condition), and a chance to show the emperor’s 
blessings from God (thanks for divine healing). 
In the case of Justinian's building work, Proko- 
pios carefully constructed a pattern that makes 
it appear that Justinian built churches for every 
level of the heavenly hierarchy, from Hagia So- 
phia and Hagia Irene, through the Virgin, St Mi- 
chael, the Apostles, the saints and the martyrs; 
he also claimed that Justinian built through- 
out Constantinople, including the suburbs and 
shore.” The refoundation work of Basil I forms 
a distinct contrast to this dispersed building. 
Written sources make it very clear that Basil's re- 
foundations were overwhelmingly of former im- 


perial churches (or churches identified by Basil 
as such), an emphasis that might relate to Basil's 
own circumstances as a usurping emperor and 
own desire to assert his legitimacy and relation- 
ship with previous rulers. Basil’s actions again 
underline the idea that memories of the early 
founders had some resonance in later Byzantium. 

Of course, confusion could also play a part 
in attributions of founding and refounding. The 
church and monastery of the Augusta are said to 
have been built by Euphemia and her husband 
Justin I or by Justin II and his wife Sophia, sug- 
gesting an uncertainty over the Justins.? That 
Euphemia is also said to have built the church 
of St Euphemia is an example of the very typi- 
cal eponymous way in which the Byzantines 
thought about names; Byzantium itself was said 
to have been founded by Byzas and Antes.5 The 
trend of creating eponymic founders is apparent 
in countless other examples. In the case of the 
church of St Euphrosyne, the Patria claimed it 
was built by Irene, but that Michael III closed 
up his mother and sisters in it, and that it took 
its name from one of Michael's sisters. Mi- 
chael, however, did not have a sister called Eu- 
phrosyne. Nikephoros Kallistos, writing in the 
thirteenth / fourteenth century, employed the 
same technique when he ascribed the church to 
Leo VI in the context of an apparently legendary 
saint, Euphrosyne the Younger.” Elsewhere in 
the Patria, the monastery of Kallistratos is seen as 


sı Pnoxorros, Buildings (cit. n. 46), 1, 3, 14. Also see the twin shrines of St Michael at 1, 8,220, and THEOPHANES, 
Chronographia (cit. n. 8), AM 5816, for Constantine as the founder of these. 


52 Pnokorros, Buildings (cit. n. 46), 1, 6, 5. 
53 Downey, Justinian as a Builder (cit. n. 18), p. 264. 


54 P. Macao, Observations on the Nea Ekklesia of Basil I, in: Jahrbuch der Österreichischen Byzantinistik, 37, 


1987, pp. 51-64. 


55 Patria Constantinopoleos (cit. n. 33), IIL, 273; CONSTANTINE PORPHYROGENNETOS, The Book of Ceremonies, I, 42, ed. 


J.J. Reiske, De Cerimoniis, Bonn 1829. CEDRENOS, Synopsis historion, ed. I. BEKKER, Georgius Cedrenus, Ioannis 


Soylitzae operae, Bonn 1838, p. 642, says that Justin and Euphemia were buried in the Augusta and Justin and So- 


phia in Justinian's heroon. JANIN, Églises (cit. n. 17), p. 54, takes this as reason to accept the Patria over the Book of 


Ceremonies. Also see BERGER, Untersuchungen (cit. n. 50), p. 655. 


56 See Parastaseis (cit. n. 32), ch. 34 and p. 34 of Cameron and Herrin introduction. 


57 Patria Constantinopoleos (cit. n. 33), III, 243; JANIN, Églises (cit. n. 17), pp. 130-131; BERGER, Untersuchungen (cit. 


n. 50), pp. 646—648. 
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a monastery founded by one Kallistratos and Jus- 
tin IPs church of St Zoticus was apparently built 
for the holy man Zoticus.* A further legendary 
founder is apparent in the Patria’s mention of 
the empress Anna, wife of Leo III, as founder of 
the monastery of St Anna.” It was Leo’s daughter 
who was Anna; his wife was Maria. How true, as 
opposed to convenient, these ascriptions might 
be is difficult to determine. Sometimes, church 
and founder appear to match in terms of their 
date and what is known from other sources, as is 
the case with the church of the Virgin tou Kyrou, 
and sometimes they do not: witness the church 
of St Theodore ta Klaudio.° What these ascrip- 
tions might say about private foundations as op- 
posed to imperial ones is another key issue. 

The potential gaps and differences between 
the written sources also offer a chance to look at 
the changing geographies of the city. One aspect 
of this that I have not had space to deal with here 
is that of the founding and refounding of types 
of church: did it make a difference to found, or 
be seen as founder of a monastery, a nunnery, or 
simply a church? Do churches become monas- 
teries part way through their lives and at whose 
behest? Do the patriographic sources describe 
churches as monasteries because in the tenth cen- 
tury the trend was to found monasteries rather 
than churches? Is this a contrast between Justin- 
ian I and Basil I for instance? And how far was 
the gender of the founder or refounder an is- 
sue? So far, this does not seem to have been a 
problem: when sources record different founders 


or refounders for churches, these tend to be of 
the same sex (for example, Verina and Pulche- 
ria). Perhaps most frustrating is the numbers of 
churches that still survive within the city, such 
as the Kalenderhane Camii, where we have no 
certain knowledge of the founders or refounders. 

By looking at the construction of the history 
of a building by different authors, we can gain 
access to the different ways in which different 
figures, most notably imperial figures, could be 
mobilised. When monuments and sites drop out 
of the record and are apparently removed from 
memory, or when the people associated with 
monuments change and are reconfigured, this of- 
fers a means of tracing discontinuities in remem- 
brance and in thinking about social change.” 
Founding and refounding, and its relation to 
reputation, also offers insights into the Byzan- 
tines’ perceptions and constructions of their own 
past, for both founders and reputations appear to 
be contingent on time. There is the question of 
the reputation of individuals in their own time, a 
reputation created or enhanced by their patron- 
age. There is also the issue of reputations chang- 
ing over the years, and how this shift could have 
a knock-on effect on the status of a building or 
an object, enhancing or diminishing it in accord- 
ance with the perception of its founder. Pulcheria 
offers an example of a reputation enhanced over 
several centuries. In considering empresses as 
founders and refounders, it is apparent that sex 
and gender were not automatic barriers to gain- 
ing a good reputation. 


58 Kallistratos: Patria Constantinopoleos (cit. n. 33), III, 269; JANIN, Églises (cit. n. 17), p. 275; BERGER, Untersuchun- 
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ASCETICISM AND HOSPITALITY AS PATRONAGE 
IN THE LATE ANTIQUE HOLY LAND: THE EXAMPLES 
OF PAULA AND MELANIA THE ELDER 


MARLENA WHITING 


o the modern mind, late antique Jerusa- 

lem frequently appears to be at the centre 
of a vortex of people and ideas, with pilgrims 
and saints being inexorably drawn to its holy 
places from around the Roman world. This ar- 
ticle aims to provide a snapshot of three trends 
of late antique society that all converged on 
the Holy City in the late fourth and early fifth 
centuries, namely the ancient tradition of elite 
guest-friendship, the emerging tradition of 
Christian asceticism, and the new enthusiasm, 
among the elite and commoners alike, for Holy 
Land pilgrimage. I will limit myself to the ex- 
amples of two women, Melania the Elder and 
Paula, who, as contemporaries in the Jerusalem 
area from ca. 372 to 410, transplanted to Pales- 
tine the traditions and trends of Rome, but also 


engaged in a new form of patronage: pilgrim 
hospitality.’ 

Friendship and kinship ties were central to 
how people — mainly the upper classes - moved 
about the Roman world. The roots of the prac- 
tice are pre-classical: Homer's epics are full of 
examples of xenia, the extension of hospitality 
to strangers that transcends generations.” Xenia, 
frequently translated as guest-friendship, became 
common practice throughout the Mediterrane- 
an. In the Roman world, claiming shared social 
status and mutual friends could be sufficient for 
an invitation to hospitality. The practical impli- 
cations of this system of hospitality meant that 
there were many ways in which one could make 
use of one’s social connections to aid one’s trav- 


els. First, and most simply, one could hope to 


1 Melania the Elder (ca. 341-410) lived in Jerusalem from 372 until about 399, and again from 404 until her death in 410. 


She was the granddaughter of the consul Marcellinus (PLRE, I, Marcellinus 4), and was likely married to Valerius Ma- 


ximus, prefect of Rome 361-363. Having lost several of her children in infancy, upon becoming widowed she embraced 


the ascetic life, placed her remaining son in foster care, and removed herself to Palestine. For biographical informati- 
on see PALLADIOS, Historia Lausiaca, 46, 54-55, ed. D.C. BUTLER, The Lausiac History of Palladius, II, Cambridge 


1898-1904, pp. 134-136, 146—149, and PauLinus oF Nota, Ep. 29, tr. PG. Wash, The Letters of Paulinus of Nola, II, 
London 1967, pp. 101-118.; also PLRE, I, Melania 1, p. 592; See also F.X. Murpuy, Melania the Elder: A Biographi- 


cal Note, in: Traditio, 5, 1947, esp. pp. 61-63; L. Swan, The Forgotten Desert Mothers: Sayings, Lives, and Stories of 


Early Christian Women, New York 2001, pp. 114-118, 142. — Paula (ca. 347-404) lived in Jerusalem from 385 until her 


death. She was a descendant of the Scipiones and the Gracchi, and was married to Toxotius of the Julii, bearing him five 


children, three of whom predeceased her. Her youngest daughter, Eustochium, was consecrated a virgin and was her 


mother’s constant companion in Palestine. Her youngest child, a son, was left to be raised in Rome. Biographical infor- 


mation on Paula is largely derived from the eulogy composed to her by JEROME, Ep. 108, ed. and tr. J. LABOURT, Lettres, 


Paris 1949-1963, V, pp. 159-201; See also PLRE, I, Paula 1, pp. 674-675; J. N. D. Key, Jerome: His Life, Writings, and 
Controversies, London 1975, pp. 91-140; Swan, The Forgotten Desert Mothers, pp. 138-141; E. A. CLARK, Friendship 


Between the Sexes. Classical Theory and Christian Practice, in: idem (ed.), Jerome, Chrysostom and Friends. Essays 


and Translations (Studies in Women and Religion, 2), New York/Toronto 1979, pp. 35-105, esp. p. 63. 
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World, Cambridge 1997, pp. 33-37. 
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reach one’s destination by visiting one’s friends 
en route and being housed with them or on their 
estates. One could also impose on friends’ posi- 
tions and privileges for ease of passage. Pliny the 
Younger, for example, supplied his wife with a 
diploma for the public highway, the cursus publi- 
cus, contravening the established laws for the is- 
sue of such documents, so that she might visit 
her family. Libanios was stymied on his trip to 
Athens by the fall from power of the friend who 
was to supply him with a diploma for a part of 
the journey.’ This recalls the famous boast made 
by Trimalchio in Petronius’s Satyricon, that one 
day he hoped to be able to travel from the Italian 
peninsula to North Africa without ever stepping 
off his own land.* On a more modest scale, Cic- 
ero was able to do this for his own properties be- 
tween Rome and Formiae on the Adriatic coast, 
and even maintained lodges (deversoria) where he 
might put up overnight. 

For the late antique period, Scott Bradbury 
has argued, based on the geographic dispersal of 
Libanioss correspondents throughout the East- 
ern Empire, that the restructuring of the systems 
of provincial government during the Tetrarchy 
saw increased opportunities for men of status to 
take up positions outside their native province, 
rarely staying in one place very long.’ With this 
increased geographic mobility, networks of influ- 
ence also expanded, and, by extension, networks 
of hospitality. Libanios himself rarely travelled, 


but had he done so, he would probably never 
have lacked a place to stay. This is evident also in 
the way in which Jerome sent and received let- 
ters. His letters were often delivered by hand by 
a mutual acquaintance; therefore, the movement 
of his letters corresponds to the movement of 
people, and implies that hospitality was extended 
to the letter-bearer.’ 

Relying on the hospitality of friends and 
family was by far the preferred way to travel. 
Commercial places of accommodation had a — 
probably deservedly — bad reputation as dens of 
licentiousness and iniquity. They were considered 
offensive, therefore, not only to the refined tastes 
of the upper classes, but also to the moral deco- 
rum of the pilgrim — and especially to women in 
each group. For both classes, alternatives had to 
be sought, and in the homes and monasteries of 
the Christian elite, we see the possibilities for ad- 
equately housing both types of traveller. 

At the end of the fourth century, Rome and 
Constantinople were centres for much aristocrat- 
ic asceticism. Visible Christian piety played an 
important role in the identity of the Theodosian 
elite; the role of the emperor became ideological- 
ly linked with the Church under Theodosios I, 
and the members of the extended imperial fam- 
ily and other aristocrats followed suit.’ However, 
although joining the clergy might increasingly 
have appealed as a viable alternative to the tradi- 
tional cursus honorum, it was still fairly uncom- 


3  PLINY THE YOUNGER, X, Ep. 120, ed. and tr. W. Wırrıams, Pliny: Correspondence with Trajan from Bithynia 
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mon for men of aristocratic standing to abandon 
home and duty in favour of an exclusively mo- 
nastic life.” They might eventually retire into a 
religious life, as did Paulinus of Nola, for exam- 
ple, or Paulas son-in-law, Pammachius.” Despite 
professing their Christian devotion, most men 
continued to hold office and engage in secular 
government, expressing their piety through acts 
of patronage and sponsorship instead. Flavius 
Rufinus could be considered the exemplar of the 
pious nobleman: he built on his palace grounds 
at Chalcedon a martyrium containing the relics 
of Peter and Paul, and also constructed a mon- 
astery attached to it, and invited a community 
of monks from Egypt to reside there. His own 
baptism, which coincided with the consecration 
of his martyrium, was presided over by bishops 
from throughout the East, all while Rufinus him- 
self was serving, first as consul in 392, and then as 
praetorian prefect of Constantinople.” 

In this environment of expressive piety, the 
asceticism of noble women was especially cel- 
ebrated. From the late fourth and early fifth cen- 
turies we have entire catalogues of women who 
all followed a similar practice of disavowing their 
social positions and the expectations of rank, 
sometimes even renouncing their families, in 
the pursuit of an ideal Christian life.* They con- 
verted their homes into quasi-monastic estab- 
lishments, which became centres for prayer and 
scriptural learning. What may have vexed their 
families the most was how they dispersed their 


fortunes through charity and the founding of 
monasteries. The two women who are the focus 
of this article, Paula and Melania the Elder, both 
belonged to a group of such women in Rome, 
whose central figure was Marcella.? Marcellas 
home on the Aventine was in part a monastery 
(her sister lived as a hermit in part of the com- 
plex), but it was also where the discussions of 
scripture in which Paula and Melania participat- 
ed took place, and where the circle was eventual- 
ly introduced to Jerome, who served as tutor and 
mentor to the group, and who was to be Paula’s 
companion and partner in the Holy Land. 

What is noteworthy is that most of these 
women who participated in Marcellas group, 
or who turned their own households into ven- 
ues for domestic asceticism, were in fact widows. 
The status of widowhood gave women a degree 
of independence in the form of control over their 
own destinies and wealth which they could then 
distribute as charity or give to the church as they 
chose. Conversely, women without personal 
wealth and no male heirs would often turn to the 
church for assistance, becoming recipients of its 
charity, as opposed to donors. Widowhood also 
gave women with pious aspirations a chance to 
redeem themselves spiritually in a religious en- 
vironment where virginity was prized and mar- 
riage reviled. Jerome, for example, ranked the 
married state as the lowest for women, valuing, 
in descending order, virginity, widowhood and 
marriage, in contrast to most Latin and Greek au- 


9 See M. Wurrrow, Ruling the Late Roman and Early Byzantine City: A Continuous History, in: Past and Present, 
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thors, who placed widows at the bottom of the 
hierarchy below martyrs and virgins, and exclud- 
ed married women completely.” 

Given the typical age difference between 
a bride and her husband, women tended to be 
young when widowed — Melania, for example, 
was only twenty-two. Many younger widows ex- 
perienced pressure to enter into a second mar- 
riage; Melania and Paula may have been partially 
exempted from this by the fact that both had 
produced healthy male heirs, and two of Paula’s 
daughters had made marriages that had further 
strengthened the family’s ties among the nobil- 
ity. Their jobs as wives and mothers were ful- 
filled, and as a consequence they had attained 
what Elizabeth Clark calls “ascetic freedom”. 
This freedom, which was completed by the vol- 
untary renunciation of family ties, enabled wid- 
ows to devote themselves to asceticism, donate 
all their money to the church, take off on a tour 
of the holy places, or even, as Melania and Paula 
did, remain in the region permanently. In Pales- 
tine their money was spent much as that of their 
friends in Rome, on the construction and fur- 
nishing of their monasteries, on charity, and on 
extending hospitality to their visitors. 

In fact, Melania’s and Paula's actions repre- 
sented an extreme version of a fairly wide-spread 
trend. In 390 a law was passed forbidding wom- 
en under the age of sixty (i.e., women of mar- 
riageable and child-bearing age) to become dea- 
conesses of the church, or to under the cover of 
religion dispose of their property to the church at 


the expense of their family.” While this law was 
quickly repealed, it points to an issue of concern 
at levels of society high enough to provoke leg- 
islative action.” Beggaring themselves through 
almsgiving and indiscriminate charity had be- 
come the modish way for Christian ladies to 
demonstrate their piety. 

Some of these aristocratic widows under- 
took pilgrimages to Palestine and Egypt, bestow- 
ing largesse here and there. Melania the Elder 
is, however, one of the earliest to have actually 
made her home there. Arriving in Jerusalem 
sometime after 372, she founded two monasteries 
on the Mount of Olives, one for women run by 
herself, and the other for men, under the leader- 
ship of her spiritual mentor and companion, Ru- 
finus of Aquileia. Their monasteries soon became 
noted for their lavish and generous hospitality — 
all paid for by Melania.” 

Despite the ostensible renunciation of her 
social status through the dispersal of her wealth 
and her adoption of ascetic habits, Melania nev- 
ertheless remained linked to the highest aristoc- 
racy from which she sprang.” She was not so cut 
off from her family that she did not rush back 
to Rome to intercede on behalf of her grand- 
daughter’s own ascetic aspirations.” Nor did 
she renounce her aristocratic ties, but happily 
provided hospitality to various members of the 
Constantinopolitan elite who were travelling 
through the Holy Land on pilgrimage. For ex- 
ample, among the guests housed at the Mount 
of Olives was Bacurius the Iberian, who, in ad- 
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dition to being a devout Christian, was a fa- 
vourite of the emperor, held the rank of comes 
and was, for a time, dux Palaestinae.” Another 
guest was Evagrios Pontikos, who had close ties 
to the imperial court, and whose relationship 
with Melania was deep and profound, possibly 
even filial in its affection. There was also Pal- 
ladios himself, who eventually produced the 
compendium of holy lives (from which much of 
our biographical knowledge of Melania derives) 
for his patron, Lausos, the praepositus sacri cu- 
biculi in Constantinople. Other high-ranking 
friends included Silvia, sister-in-law of the afore- 
mentioned Flavius Rufinus, with whom Melania 
undertook a journey from Jerusalem to Egypt.” 
David Hunt also suggests that the noblewoman 
Poemenia, who, having travelled extensively in 
Palestine and Egypt, might have stayed with 
Melania while her church on the Imbomon on 
the Mount of Olives was being constructed.” 
Certainly the proximity would have given the 
patroness an ideal vantage point to keep an eye 
on her building project. In Palladios’s descrip- 
tion of life on the Mount of Olives, Melania is a 
commanding presence, managing her nuns, par- 
ticipating in ongoing theological debates, main- 
taining correspondence with guests who had 


moved on and acting as hostess to her guests. 
She is also described as playing a principal role in 
interceding in matters pertaining to local monks 
and local clergy." 

Her granddaughter, the younger Melania, 
eventually came to assume a similar position on 
the Mount of Olives, extending hospitality to 
members of the nobility and prominent cler- 
gymen. The connection between Melania the 
Younger and the court of Theodosios II is made 
clear by the reciprocal hospitality enjoyed by Mel- 
ania and her entourage in Constantinople, and 
by members of the imperial court in Jerusalem, 
such as the Iberian prince-turned-monk, Peter, 
and, of course, the empress Eudokia herself.” 

Paula, with her daughter Eustochium, having 
left behind her young son, arrived in the Holy 
Land under the guidance of Jerome around 385. 
Like Melania the Elder, she undertook a tour of 
the holy places, including Egypt, before elect- 
ing to make her home in Bethlehem.” There she 
built two monasteries, one for herself and her 
female companions, and one for Jerome and his 
monks, as well as a roadside hostel. Our knowl- 
edge of Paula's role in the Bethlehem community 
is, however, completely overshadowed by Je- 


romes descriptions of his own activities.” 


22 E.D. Hunt, Holy Land Pilgrimage in the Later Roman Empire, AD 312-460, Oxford 1984, p. 166. 


23 Parranios, Historia Lausiaca 38, ed. BUTLER (cit. n. 1), pp. 119-120. 


24 ParLADIOS, Historia Lausiaca 55, ed. BUTLER (cit. n. 1), p. 148; E. D. HunT, St. Silvia of Aquitaine: The Role of a 


Theodosian Pilgrim in the Society of East and West, in: The Journal of Theological Studies, 23, 1972, pp. 352-353. 


25 Hunt, ibid., p. 354; Hunt, Holy Land Pilgrimage (cit. n. 22), p. 162. 


26 See n. 1; See also JEROME, Ep. 133.3, in: LABOURT (cit. n.1), VII, p. 53 for Melanias correspondence with Evagrios 


Pontikos in Egypt; Hunt, Holy Land Pilgrimage (cit. n. 22), p. 187. 


27 Hunt, Holy Land Pilgrimage (cit. n. 22), pp. 228-233; GERONTIOS, Life of Melania the Younger, 58, tr. E. A. CLARK, 


The Life of Melania the Younger: Introduction, Translation, and Commentary, New York 1984, p. 70. 


28 Ep. 108.14, in: LABOURT (cit. n.1), V, pp. 175-6. Jerome’s letters make clear that he intended Melania to serve as a 
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model for Paulas life in the Holy Land: Ep. 39.5, in: LABOURT (cit. n.1), IT, p. 81; Ep. 45.4, ibid., p. 98. 

KELLY, Jerome (cit. n. 1), describes the relationship between Paula and Jerome as co-dependent (p. 97), and ques- 
tions the degree to which Paula’s appearance of independence and control over her own decisions and body is the 
product of hindsight and redaction. A. Cain, The Letters of Jerome: Asceticism, Biblical Exegesis, and the Cons- 
truction of Christian Authority in Late Antiquity, Oxford 2009, pp. 111-114, discusses Paula’s family’s disapproval 
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ed. BUTLER (cit. n. 1), p. 108. 
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Paula as an aristocratic woman also had strong 
family ties to the nobility, and was connected 
by blood or through the marriage of her chil- 
dren to many of the prominent Roman sena- 
torial families of the time. Despite these ties, 
the guests who came to Bethlehem were either 
family of Paula (her granddaughter was sent 
to be raised as a consecrated virgin) or Jerome 
(his younger brother, Paulinianus, dwelt for a 
number of years in Jerusalem), friends of his 
from his student days, or recipients of his cor- 
respondence.? Bishop Epiphanios of Salamis 
was in turn repaid for the hospitality he had 
extended to Paula and Jerome on their way to 
Palestine.” This has led Hunt to characterise the 
hospitality of the Bethlehem monasteries as re- 
flecting “the loyalty and cohesion of a close-knit 
fraternity, in contrast to the widespread and in- 
fluential circle of visitors who came and went 
on the Mount of Olives.” 

Male guests would naturally have stayed 
with Jerome in the men’s monastery. Of visitors 
who might have been entertained in Paula’s nun- 
nery, far less is known. Jerome makes references 
to a few female guests who visited the area.? Je- 
rome and Paula jointly extended an invitation to 
a couple in Rome (either husband and wife or 
brother and sister), to come visit the holy places 
and partake of their society.* If this pair did in 
fact make the journey, then it is probable that 
the couple would have lodged apart while in 
Bethlehem: Desiderius would have likely resided 


with Jerome, while Serenilla would have been the 
guest of Paula. Jerome, again writing on behalf of 
Paula and her daughter, composed an eloquent 
invitation to Marcella to join them in the Holy 
Land.’ She declined, but had she come, she too 
might have stayed with Paula. 

One lady who is known to have made the 
journey to Bethlehem was Fabiola, another 
friend from Rome. She travelled to Palestine 
with her companion Oceanus, apparently with 
an eye to establishing a permanent home there, 
possibly a dual monastery like Paula’s or Mela- 
nia’s. Upon their arrival, they may have stayed 
with Paula and Jerome respectively, but their so- 
journ was brief: Jerome mentions that he under- 
took to find them a place to live, and the theft 
of Jerome’s manuscript is said to have been from 
their lodgings. It is likely that Fabiola remained 
only briefly in Bethlehem because she was look- 
ing to set up a monastic foundation of her own 
in the Jerusalem area, including a hostel for trav- 
ellers such as she eventually established at Portus 
in Rome.” 

New rules for old hospitality came into ef- 
fect among the Christian elite. There are no ref- 
erences to anyone who was not a Christian stay- 
ing at any of these monasteries, though many 
members of the senatorial classes in the fourth 
and fifth centuries were still pagan (including 
many of Melania's and Paula's in-laws). Nor 
are there references to anyone visiting purely on 
business, although this could be the bias of the 


30 Paula the Younger: Ep. 107.13, in: LABOURT (cit. n.1), V, p. 157. Paulinianus found himself at the epicentre of the 


controversies between the supporters and detractors of Origen when he was ordained deacon over the Bethlehem 


community by Epiphanios of Salamis in direct insult to the jurisdiction of John of Jerusalem: Ep. 51, a letter from 


Epiphanios of Salamis to John of Jerusalem, in: LABoURT (cit. n.1), V, pp. 156-172; see also n. 7. 


31 Ep. 108.7, in: LABOURT (cit. n.1), V, p. 165. 


32 Hunt, Holy Land Pilgrimage (cit. n. 22), pp. 175-176. 


33 One must here acknowledge the lacuna in the epistolary corpus that spans the years 386-393. 


34 Ep. 47.2, in: LABOURT (cit. n.1), IL, p. 115. 
35 Ep. 46, ibid., pp. 100-114. 


36 Ep. 77.7-8, in: LABOURT (cit. n.1), IV, pp. 47-49. Apologia contra Rufinum. WI. 4, ed. P. LARDET, (Corpus Christia- 


norum: Series Latina, 79), Turnhout 1982, p. 76. 


37 Ep. 77.8, in: LABOURT (cit. n.1), IV, p. 49; Ep. 77.10, ibid., p. so. 


38 Cain, The Letters of Jerome (cit. n. 29); for Paula’s relatives, pp. 1112114. 
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sources.” Paula, on first arriving in Jerusalem, 
refused to stay in the residence of the procon- 
sul of Palestine, an old family friend, as custom 
might have dictated, preferring instead a hum- 
ble cell. Even among those who shared a re- 
ligious vocation, it was important to share the 
correct religious vocation. When the Origenist 
controversy caused an acrimonious falling out 
between the previously friendly communities in 
Bethlehem and the Mount of Olives after 393, 
those arriving in Jerusalem had to choose sides, 
if they had not done so already. 

However, no matter how well documented 
these elite cases might be, they represent but a 
small portion of the overall traffic to the Holy 
Land.” To what extent might these politics mat- 
ter to the ordinary people who could claim no 
personal acquaintance with the founders of these 
monastic precincts? For instance, would it have 
mattered to the masses of local pilgrims that 
these women were from the West? There is no 
indication that the Western origin of these wom- 
en would have affected their reception in Pales- 
tine. As adherents to Nicene Orthodoxy, they 
would not have been considered heretical by the 
episcopal leadership of Jerusalem (Cyril and his 
successor John), whose principal concern while 
in office seems to have been to engage in diplo- 
matic opportunism with an eye towards elevating 
the status of their see over Caesarea Maritima, 
which was the archepiscopal see. Moreover, 
the population of Jerusalem and its environs was 
at this time highly eclectic: it comprised princi- 


pally Christians drawn from other parts of the 
empire to the holy places, who resided there ei- 
ther temporarily on pilgrimage or who had set 
up or joined monastic foundations with an eye 
to permanent residence. Since Jerusalem had 
little significance as either an administrative or 
mercantile centre prior to its reinvention during 
the reign of Constantine, it did not have a long- 
established local elite with whom these aristo- 
crats from Rome might come into conflict.# 
Admittedly, these cordial relations were not to 
last. However, it should be noted that the contro- 
versy that flared up between the supporters and 
detractors of Origen was imported to the Holy 
Land from outside, and that the Western religious 
communities in Bethlehem and the Mount of 
Olives were protagonists in the affair, rather than 
reacting to a local dispute. Rufinus and Melania 
were in favour of Origen, which put them in line 
and on favourable terms with John, the bishop 
of Jerusalem. Jerome, on the other hand, being 
vitriolically anti-Origen, put both his and Paula’s 
communities at a disadvantage — Jerome’s monks 
were even for a time excommunicated for having 
tried to subvert John’s authority. Whether Paula's 
nuns suffered similarly is not made clear. In the 
end, it was only Jerome’s machinations further 
afield, winning over Theophilos of Alexandria, 
that swayed the scales in his favour and prompted 
the return (retreat?) to Rome of Rufinus and Mel- 
ania in 397 and 399 respectively. The Origenist 
controversy, and the invective being hurled back 
and forth between the heads of the two most in- 


39 For example, Bacurius, mentioned above, is described by Rufinus as a devout Christian, but Libanios in his Letter 


1060 addresses him in pagan terms. See PLRE, I, Bacurius, p. 144; LiBANIOS, Opera, ed. R. FOERSTER, XI, Stuttgart 


1963, p. 183. 


40 JEROME, Ep. 108.9, in: LABOURT (cit. n.1), V, p. 167: elegit humilem cellulam. 


41. C. Manco, The Pilgrims Motivation, in: Akten des XII. Internationalen Kongresses für Christliche Archäologie, 


Bonn 1991, pp. 6—7, states that while the elite travellers were trendsetters, they were in the minority, with the bulk 


of pilgrims belonging to lower classes, making short-distance journeys. 
42 J.W. Dnyvzns, Cyril of Jerusalem: Bishop and City, Leiden 2004, pp. 48-49; Z. Rusin, The Cult of the Holy 


Places and Christian Politics in Byzantine Jerusalem, in: L. Levine (ed.), Jerusalem: Its Sanctity and Centrality to 


Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, New York 1999, pp. 155-156. 


43 See H. Sıvan, Palestine in Late Antiquity, Oxford 2008, ch. 5, esp. pp. 194—200, for the transformation of Jerusalem 


into a Christian city, mostly at the expense of Jews and pagans. 
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fluential Western monasteries in the area, had the 
effect of politicising Jerusalem pilgrimage, with 
sides being taken on doctrinal grounds, rather 
than on grounds of kinship and friendship. What 
is quite clear is that, during this time, decisions 
on where to be accommodated were not based on 
the loca sancta themselves, but rather on the iden- 
tities and politics of one’s hosts.# 

The Western origins of these foundresses 
would have had greater significance to those 
who fled the West during the height of the bar- 
barian threat. Jerome complains at that time of 
his peaceful monastery having given way to the 
bustle of a guesthouse, as members of the highest 
and noblest families sought succour in the mon- 
astery.*° Although the exact volume of refugees 
arriving in the Holy Land is impossible to quan- 
tify, the names of the individuals who are men- 
tioned indicate that those who relocated there 
represented the same landowning aristocracy to 
which Paula and Melania belonged. For the poor 
who were tied to the land there was either no op- 
portunity or no need to flee so far. 

Only those who were able to convert their as- 
sets to movable wealth in sufficient amounts to 
pay for passage across the Mediterranean seem to 
have made the journey. Melania the Younger and 


44 Seen. 30. 


her husband Pinian would have been representa- 
tives of this group; they fled from Rome to Pal- 
estine, liquidating their estates in North Africa as 
they went, and giving much of it away in char- 
ity.?^ Jerome’s extensive network of correspond- 
ence meant that he was known either personally 
or by reputation to many; many Western refu- 
gees were thus drawn to the Bethlehem monas- 
teries by claims of acquaintance. These included 
the bishop Orosius, who had left Spain and ar- 
rived in the Holy Land via North Africa with an 
introduction to Jerome from Augustine of Hip- 
po. Women were among those who took to the 
Holy Land: Artemia was on pilgrimage in Pal- 
estine where she expected her husband Rusticus 
to join her from Rome when the invasion of 406 
prevented his travelling.” While the holy places 
themselves were the principal attraction for peo- 
ple arriving from abroad, the presence of West- 
ern monasteries headed by persons with whom 
one could claim an acquaintance might have less- 
ened the sense of displacement of those who had 
fled their homes.’ 

But even outside times of crisis, Paula’s and 
Jerome's monasteries were overflowing with 
guests: Jerome frequently bemoans the volume 
of pilgrims that keep him from his writing.* The 


45 ltis possibly for this reason that Jerome desperately tried to dissuade Paulinus of Nola, whom he knew only through 


letters, from making a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, fearing lest he be bound by family ties and stay with his relative Me- 


lania in the den of heresy that Jerome felt the Mount of Olives monasteries had become, Ep. 58.4, in: LABOURT (cit. 


n.1), II, pp. 77-78. 


46 Preface to Ezekiel, Book 7, ed. J. P. Mine, S. Eusebii Hieronymi Stridonensis Presbyteri Opera Omnia, Patrologia 
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47 See]. E. DRINKWATER, The Bacaudae of Fifth-Century Gaul, in: J. E Drinxwater/H. Erron (ed.), Fifth-Century 


Gaul: a Crisis of Identity?, Cambridge 1992, pp. 213-214, on the economic impact of the barbarian invasions on 


various sectors of society. 


48 GrRoNrIOS, Life of Melania the Younger, 19-20, tr. CLARK (cit. n. 27), pp. 41-43. 


49 JEROME, Ep. 131.2, in: LABOURT (cit. n.1), VIII, pp. 8-9. 
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strains of housing guests eventually exhausted 
Paula's financial reserves. She left her daugh- 
ter deeply in debt when she died, and even be- 
fore that, Jerome was forced to sell some of his 
family’s property in Italy and Dalmatia to cov- 
er costs.” It is possibly therefore with bitterness 
tinged with envy that he decries Melania's and 
Rufinus's hospitality as frivolous and excessive: 
hic bene nummatus, plus placebat in prandiis.* 

Monasteries served as key providers of hos- 
pitality throughout the Christian world, and in 
the Holy Land in particular. There, monastics 
served as custodians of holy sites, and organised 
the accommodation that might be required by 
pilgrims. At sites of such enormous biblical im- 
portance as Bethlehem as the site of the Nativ- 
ity and the Mount of Olives as the site of the As- 
cension, monastics would have played a crucial 
role. Paulas double monastery was by no means 
the first at Bethlehem — she herself had stayed at 
the hostel of one there while she arranged for the 
construction of her own buildings, and a letter as- 
cribed to Athanasios of Alexandria describes vir- 
gins extending hospitality to other virgins there 
in the 360s.” The Mount of Olives and the hill- 
side between it and Jerusalem was home to a large 
number of small monastic communities and an- 
chorites from the fourth century onwards.* 

The paramount importance of providing ac- 
commodation — not just to other monastics and 
fellow aristocrats, but also to random travellers — 
is made clear by the fact that Paulas monaster- 
ies included a separate guesthouse at the side of 
the road, for which Jerome uses the word man- 


53 Ep. 66.14, in: LABOURT (cit. n.1), II, p. 180. 
54 Ep. 125.18, in: LABOURT (cit. n.1), VIL, p. 130. 


sio, which is the same word used for an over- 
night stop on the Roman public highways. As he 
says, it was deliberately built, with awareness of 
Scripture, so that travellers could now find the 
welcome which Mary and Joseph had missed.” 
There is a paradox inherent in the very concept 
of “monastic hospitality" which makes its imple- 
mentation difficult. Monasteries were founded 
on the ideal of withdrawal from the world and 
the contemplative isolation of their inhabitants. 
The problem for monasteries then became how 
to embrace solitude while at the same time dis- 
charging philanthropic obligations of charity 
and hospitality. The solution was frequently the 
construction of a detached hostel where outsid- 
ers could come and go according to their need, 
but with minimal disruption to the lives of the 
monks and nuns of the monastery proper. 

This paradox may be reflected in the slightly 
different ways in which hospitality was extend- 
ed at Melania’s and Paula’s monasteries, which 
is also a reflection of the different personalities 
of the two women, and their approach to the as- 
cetic ideal. Melania comes across as forceful and 
imperious, and, by virtue of her great asceticism 
and learning, emerges as the ungendered equal of 
her male guests. Paula, on the other hand, comes 
across as far more reclusive, often in ill health 
from fasting, and utterly devoted to the nuns in 
her charge. Her focus on maintaining the spir- 
itual purity of her virgins by isolating them from 
temptation, and her own habit of never taking 
a meal with a man, make her a less likely host- 
ess than Melania.? Nevertheless, as we have 
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seen, friends who shared her convictions were 
welcome to stay with her, and she continued to 
interact with local clergy and bishops up to the 
time of her death.” However, the fact that Paula’s 
convent had a separate hostel is a testament to 
the importance she placed on isolation as part of 
the ascetic ideal; the criticism of excessively lavish 
hospitality levied at the Mount of Olives com- 
munity by Jerome, and the fact that a similar ar- 
rangement is not recorded there, speaks of a dif- 
ferent emphasis on Melania’s part. 

That Paula’s and Melania’s monastic estab- 
lishments were founded by women for women 
was, of course, immensely important to female 
pilgrims — it gave them equal access to the holy 
places. Segregation of the sexes was strictly ob- 
served on pilgrimage: women were not permitted 
to lodge at monasteries for men — in most cases 
they were not even permitted to enter. In the Life 
of Euthymios, it is described how a woman from 
Betaboudissae was cured by oil from the shrine 
of the saint, although she never set foot in the 
church. She stayed for three days and nights in 
front of the monastery, fasting and praying continu- 
ously, She returned annually to give thanks and 
provide the monastery with a meal — she would 
kiss the jambs of the main entrance. 

It is likely that in such cases, women made 
makeshift shelters or camped out of doors. 
Yizhar Hirschfeld identified what he thought 
was a campsite for women near the monastery 
of Theoktistos in the Judaean Desert: there were 
places for hitching up horses and graffiti includ- 
ing women's names etched into the cliff.“ The 
sources make it clear that pilgrimage was popu- 


lar among women of all classes: the wealthy and 
noble would travel from the West or Constan- 
tinople on a Grand Tour of the holy places, while 
their less exalted sisters would frequently take to 
the roads to visit local saints’ shrines to pray or 
seek out a cure for themselves or a family mem- 
ber. The popularity of pilgrimage among women 
belies the threat that they were under: the roads 
were not a safe place for travellers, and women 
were especially vulnerable. Wealthy pilgrims like 
Egeria and Paula travelled with large entourages 
including men as well as women.” Women mak- 
ing local pilgrimages often travelled with female 
friends or relatives. However, as in the case of the 
woman of Betaboudissae mentioned above who 
travelled to the monastery of Euthymios with 
her husband, they could also be accompanied 
by male relatives. Gregory of Nyssa, in his letter 
On Pilgrimages, famously used the impropriety 
of women needing to rely on male servants and 
strangers while travelling as a disincentive for pil- 
grimage.9 

The presence of monasteries intended for 
women at such important pilgrimage sites as 
Bethlehem and the Mount of Olives therefore 
vouchsafed a bed, a roof and security, and the 
patronage of such noble and saintly women 
added an element of prestige. The fact that these 
sites had both women's and men's monaster- 
ies, with men's quarters presumably not too far 
away, meant that women who were travelling 
with their husbands, male relatives or male serv- 
ants could be lodged near their travelling com- 
panions, heightening the sense of a shared expe- 
rience of the holy. 
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To conclude, these women transplanted to 
the Holy Land a form of domestic asceticism, 
which gave them the opportunity to participate 
in the ancient tradition of guest-friendship by 
entertaining friends and relatives, but also per- 


mitted them to provide hospitality within the 
emerging arena of Christian pilgrim hospitality, 
to which accommodation provided by monastic 
communities was vital. 
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ozomenos informs us that when Theodosios 

II became emperor of the Byzantine Empire 
at the age of seven in 408 CE, the affairs of state 
were influenced by his elder sister, Aelia Pulche- 
ria, who gave an identity to her brothers reign. 
The church historian writes that she even had to 
show him how to gather up his robes.” But the 
Theodosian wardrobe contained more than just 
silk dresses: it has been repeatedly pointed out in 
recent scholarshipp that the imitation of previous 
rulers, both mythological kings and real prede- 
cessors, was a convenient and effective method 
of defining the character and style of individual 
emperors.? Like other Byzantine rulers, Theodo- 
sios had patterned his life from an early age on 
the model of Constantine, David and Solomon. 


However, this concept of imitation was not only 
restricted to the male Theodosians. Princesses and 
empresses as well modelled their public image on 
the lives of paradigmatic female examples. Byz- 
antine aristocratic women used role models of 
pious and philanthropic, humble and educated 
empresses to gain influence in connection with 
their personal patronage.* Even though a certain 
amount of extravagance ran in the family, Pul- 
cheria's imitation of the Virgin Mary within this 
concept was exceptional. Inside the Hagia So- 
phia in Constantinople, the emperor's sister had 
an altar consecrated on behalf of her own virgin- 
ity and her brothers rule.’ Modern scholars have 
often pointed to the rivalry between Pulcheria 
and Theodosios' wife, Eudokia.f It is, however, 
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study on Theodosian politics, cf. F. MıLLar, A Greek-Roman Empire: Power and Belief under Theodosius II (408— 


450), Berkeley / Los Angeles / London 2006. 


2 [K]ai vpóxa uev thy adris mapdeviav tæ den avébyKe Kal Tas aderdäs Emi Tov adtov eradayayyae Blov, cf. Sozo- 


MENOS, Historia Ecclesiastica 9,1, ed. G. HANSEN, Sozomenos, Historia Ecclesiastica. Kirchengeschichte, 4 vols., 


Turnhout 2004. 


3 Theodosios II was portrayed as a second Constantine mainly by Socrates and Sozomenos who stood in his favour 


and enjoyed his patronage. Cf. J. Harris, Pius princeps: Theodosius II and Fifth-Century Constantinople, in: P. 


MAGDALINO (ed.), New Constantines: The Rhythm of Imperial Renewal in Byzantium, 4th—13th Centuries. Papers 


from the Twenty-Sixth Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies, St Andrews, March 1992, Aldershot 1994, pp. 34— 


44, esp. pp. 37-38, see also M. Wurrsy, Images for Emperors in Late Antiquity: A Search for a New Constantine, 


in: MAGDALINO, New Constantines, pp. 83-94, esp. p. 84. 


4 Cf. L. James, Empresses and Power in Early Byzantium, London 2001, esp. pp. 12, 14, 148-150. 


5 SozoMrNos, Historia Ecclesiastica 1,3—4 (cit. n. 2), cf. V. LIMBERIS, Divine Heiress: The Virgin Mary and the Crea- 


tion of Christian Constantinople, London / New York 1994, pp. 54-60. 


6 Cf. K. Horum, Theodosian Empresses: Women and Imperial Dominion in Late Antiquity, Berkeley / Los Ange- 


les/ London 1982, p. 176, and James, Empresses and Power (cit. n. 4), p. 156. 
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questionable to what extent their activities — both 
in politics and patronage — were really in oppo- 
sition. If so, Eudokia, who was not a virgin like 
Pulcheria, had to choose other ways to emulate 
her pious sister-in-law.’ It is very likely that the 
empress eventually found her imperial role mod- 
el, when she set off for a pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
in 438/439 CE. She was the first member of the 
court after Helena and Eutropia, Constantine’s 
mother and mother-in-law respectively, to trav- 
el to the Holy Land. Just a few years after this 
journey, Eudokia left the court in Constantinople 
for unknown reasons.’ Again, she chose Jerusa- 
lem as the place for her retirement, a city where 
she would live the rest of her life as an important 
patroness of buildings and a strong supporter of 
anti-Chalcedonian monks — even after she re- 
nounced Miaphysitism and was eventually re-ad- 


mitted into the Orthodox Church. Eudokia died 


in 460 CE and was buried in the church of St Ste- 
phen, her most important religious foundation. 

The aim of this case study in early Byzantine 
patronage is not to examine whether Eudokia 
made her foundations in the Holy Land as acts 
of defiance in order to emulate or antagonize 
her husband and sister-in-law. Moreover, we 
cannot measure how deep or sincere her Chris- 
tian devotion was solely through her charitable 
foundations. Both questions cannot be answered 
sufficiently — and can only provide material for 
historical narratives with quite a moving plot, 
something that has already been done.” In this 
study, Eudokia’s possibilities and limits as an im- 
perial founder will be discussed by asking why 
she chose Jerusalem as the goal of her final retreat 
and whether her foundations in the Holy City 
show a deliberate concept of patronage. 


7 For other contemporary forms of pious rivalry see J. MATTHEws, Western Aristocracies and Imperial Court, AD 


364-425, Oxford 1975, pp. 130-131. 


8 Nevertheless, Eudokia was not the first female member of the Theodosian house who made donations to the holy 


places. The mother of Theodosios II, Eudoxia, supposedly played a key role in the destruction of the sanctuary 


of Zeus Marnas in Gaza and the subsequent building of a church at the same spot, the Eudoxiana, cf. H. Gré- 


GOIRE/M.-A. KUGENER (ed.), Marc le Diacre: Vie de Porphyre évêque de Gaza, Paris 1930, pp. 53, 75-92, cf. p. 92: 


x M0n òè Eùõobiav & Tod dvouatos tis sooo viro EddoËias vfi; Bactdidoc. For Helena as a female role mo- 


del of Byzantine empresses, cf. L. BRUBAKER, Memories of Helena: Patterns in Imperial Female Matronage in the 
Fourth and Fifth Centuries, in: L. James (ed.), Women, Men and Eunuchs: Gender in Byzantium, London/New 


York 1997, pp. 52-75, esp. pp. 56-62. For an interesting re-evaluation of the role of Eutropia in the Holy Land, cf. R. 


Van Dam, The Roman Revolution of Constantine, Cambridge 2007, pp. 300-302. Kenneth Holum refers to Eudo- 


kia as a “latter-day Helena ", Horum, Theodosian Empresses (cit. n. 6), p. 188. The choice of Helena as a role model 


turned out to be a formidable one, when, for example, Pulcheria herself was acclaimed as a new Helena at the sixth 


session (25 October 451 CE) of the Council of Chalcedon, at a time when Eudokia had been away from the court 


for almost a decade: Pulcheria noua Helena. Helene fidem demonstrasti. Helene zelum tu ostendisti, cf. E. SCHWARTZ 


(ed.), Acta Conciliorum Oecumenicorum, 3.2, Berlin / Leipzig 1936, Actio 6,11 (versio antiqua), p. 177; cf. BRuBA- 


KER, Memories of Helena (cit. n. 8), p. 62; L. GARLAND, Byzantine Empresses: Women and Power in Byzantium, 


AD 527-1204, London / New York 1999, p. 89. 


9 Later writers report that Eudokia was accused of adultery, but the sources remain rather vague. John Malalas is the 


first of many ancient authors to tell a fabulous story involving a notorious Phrygian apple which leads Theodosios 


to the wrong assumption that Eudokia was unfaithful. Cf. MarALAs, Chronographia 14,8, ed. J. THURN, Johannes 


Malalas, Chronographia, Berlin 2000. However, the source material equally supports a version of the story accor- 


ding to which Eudokia left Constantinople for Jerusalem in accordance with and perhaps even encouraged by her 


husband, Theodosios II. 


10 Cf. E-T.-M. DE BACULARD D’ARNAUD, Eudoxie [sic], in: Nouvelles historiques (1774-1783), III, Paris 1803 (2 CEvre 
de M. d'Arnaud, 9), pp. 181-312; W. WIEGAND, Eudoxia [sic], Gemahlin des ostrómischen Kaisers Theodosius II., 


Worms 1871; F. Grecorovius, Athenais: Geschichte einer byzantinischen Kaiserin, Leipzig 1892, and I. Tsarsou, 


Athenais, Athens 1970 (in Greek). 
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AELIA EUDOKIA AS PILGRIM AND 
PATRONESS IN THE EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN 


I: appears that before Eudokia left the court, 
there was little space for her to cultivate her 
prestige in the capital. Historians praised her 
beauty, her wit and her literary talents, but the 
dominant figure representing piety and Chris- 
tian devotion was Pulcheria, who accomplished 
this through her vow of virginity, her ascetic life- 
style and her religious foundations such as the 
church of St Lawrence and several others in hon- 
our of the Theotokos. Eudokia’s first pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem may be seen as one attempt to chal- 
lenge this perception. The empress used the pres- 
tige gained from the journey to establish herself 
in Constantinople, when she brought back relics 
of St Stephen just as Helena had once returned 
with parts of the True Cross. The relics allowed 
her to command over important religious re- 
sources for the first time; something that only 
her sister-in-law could do in the past.” This al- 
so marks the beginning of increased interaction 
between Constantinople and Jerusalem during 
the reign of Theodosios II.” As this paper tries 
to demonstrate, the connection between the two 
cities went both ways: Eudokia imported relics 


to Constantinople, but also exported a distinc- 
tive form of veneration from there to Jerusalem. 
As a dedicatory epigram from the Greek Antho- 
logy informs us, back at court after her pilgrim- 
age, Eudokia built a small church for St Poly- 
euktos which would eventually be rebuilt and 
enlarged by her great-granddaughter Anicia Ju- 
liana.” The choice for this rather rarely venerated 
saint may be seen as having a clear religious-po- 
litical meaning. Polyeuktos suffered martyrdom 
in Armenia under Decius for having destroyed 
statues of pagan gods. Despite her supposed 
pagan upbringing, Eudokia emerged, on the 
eve of her departure from Constantinople, as 
a true Christian empress, even though she had 
the charming flaw to be the only daughter of a 
Greek sophist in Athens. Her alleged hometown 
profited under the reign of Theodosios IL. But 
Eudokia did not choose Athens as her final re- 
treat, nor did she retire to Antioch, where she 
had been received with great honour when she 
passed through on her first journey to Jerusa- 
lem.” Her address to the Antiochians, in which 
she employed a quotation from Homer's Iliad, of 


u Cf. BRUBAKER, Memories of Helena (cit. n. 8), p. 62, and Horum, Theodosian Empresses (cit. n. 6), pp. 137, 189. 


12 


13 


14 


15 


Sozomenoss description of the inventio of the Forty Martyrs of Sebasteia through Pulcheria, however, was also mo- 
delled on Helena’s discovery of the True Cross, cf. SOZOMENOS, Historia Ecclesiastica (cit. n. 2), 2,2 and 9,2. 

As discussed below, Theodosios II may have founded a church in Jerusalem in the late 430s as well. Generally, an 
exchange of pious and prominent pilgrims started off at this time: Melania the Younger travelled to Constantinople 
in 436-437 CE, and Peter the Iberian, who grew up in Constantinople, left for the Holy Land in 437 CE. 

Eùõokin uèv dvacoa Bedv omsbdovou yepatpev,/mpaty vndv Ereube Beohpad£og Tlolveükrou / &XY où Tolov Evreuße 
Kal où Töcov où Tivi detdol,/od Kredtwv yatéovaa — Tivos Basea xarilcı; — / GAN we Ovuóv Exovon deonpönov, 
drt yeveOAnv/Kadhetper Sedaviay Auslvova kóouov drdlew. Greek Anthology 1,10 (Eig tov vadv tod &ylov udptupos 
TloAved«tov), 1-6, ed. H. BEckBv, Anthologia Graeca, I, Munich 1965. For the archaeological remains of the church 
near the Şehzade Camii in Istanbul’s Saraçhane quarter, cf. C. Manco/I. Ševčenko, Remains of the Church of St. 
Polyeuktos at Constantinople, in: Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 15, 1961, pp. 243-247. 

Cf. Codex Theodosianus 16,2,45 and 11,1,33, ed. T. MomMsEn/P. Meyer, Theodosiani libri XVI cum constitutionibus 
Sirmondianis et leges novellae ad Theodosianum pertinentes, Berlin 1905. For a church foundation in Athens by 
Eudokia, cf. G. FowDEN, Late Roman Achaea: Identity and Defence, in: Journal of Roman Archaeology, 8, 1994, 
PP. 549-567. 

For Eudokia addressing the people in Antioch, cf. Evacrios, Historia ecclesiastica 1,20, ed. A. HÜBNER, Evagrius 
Scholasticus, Historia ecclesiastica. Kirchengeschichte, 2 vols., Turnhout 2007; MALALAS, Chronographia 14,8 (from 
the fragmenta tusculana) (cit. n. 9), and Chronicon Paschale 585, ed. L. Dinporr, Corpus scriptorum historiae by- 
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the same kin and blood I am proud to be," gener- 
ated the speculation as to whether Eudokia had 
originally been born in Antioch and whether 
she had been brought up a pagan or a Chris- 
tian." Be that as it may, Eudokia indeed looked 
favourably on Antioch. The life of St Kyprianos, 
a former bishop of the city, was one of the top- 
ics of her literary interests. When Theodosios 
and Eudokia were still living together, they ex- 
tended Antioch's city walls, a form of patronage 
which was an attempt to provide security in a 
visible manner for the early Byzantine provin- 


cials.” However, Eudokia had good reason to 
choose Jerusalem and not Antioch or Athens as 
her goal for patronage and final retreat during 
her exile. Only this city could offer her the pos- 
sibility to retain her role as a Christian empress. 
This was much easier to accomplish in a place 
associated with Christian salvific history than in 
the distinguished classical cities of Antioch or 
Athens. Whether originally pagan or not, Eu- 
dokia clearly transferred everything which re- 
lated to her classical upbringing solely into her 
literary activities as a learned Christian poet,” 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


zantinae, Bonn 1832. Both, Evagrios and Malalas, came from Antioch and Eudokia’s influence may be over-estima- 
ted in their accounts. 

“Yusrepng yeveng te Kal aiuarog etyouat civar, adapted from Homer, Ilias 6,211 and 20,241. Traditionally, Eudokia’s 
quotation was explained as a reference to the citizens from Athens, who founded Antioch in 300 BCE, cf. M. Warr- 
By (tr.), The Ecclesiastical History of Evagrius Scholasticus, Liverpool 2000, p. 48, n. 173. However, Kenneth Ho- 
lum assumes that Eudokia actually came from Antioch, cf. Horum, Theodosian Empresses (cit. n. 6), pp. 117, 2783 
see also J. BURMAN, The Athenian Empress Eudokia, in: P CASTRÉN (ed.), Post-Herulian Athens: Aspects in Life 
and Culture in Athens AD 267-529, Helsinki 1994, pp. 63-87, esp. p. 81. 

Most scholars assume that Eudokia was born and brought up as a pagan, cf. Burman, Athenian Empress (cit. n. 
16), pp. 71-74; M. HAFFNER, Die Kaiserin Eudokia als Reprasentantin des Kulturchristentums, in: Gymnasium, 
103, 1996, pp. 216-228; J. HERRIN, Women in Purple: Rulers of Medieval Byzantium, London 2001, p. 135, and 
Horum, Theodosian Empresses (cit. n. 6), pp. 112-115. The possibility remains that Eudokia was in fact brought up 
as a Christian. It might be debatable whether the bride’s beauty and her family’s reputation for Greek philosophy 
was enough for Pulcheria to give her consent to the marriage. Eudokia's baptism shortly before her marriage with 
Theodosios, however, is not sufficient proof that she had been pagan up to that moment, as it was rather common 
to be baptised in adulthood. Only in the Justinianic period did the baptism of infants become more widespread, cf. 
Burman, Athenian Empress (cit. n. 16), p. 71. 

Cf. Aeria Eupocia, De Sancto Cypriano libri IT, ed. J.-P. MiGNE, in: PG, 85, Paris 1864, coll. 827-864; cf. 2,856d— 
857a for a praise of Antioch. 

For the late antique and early Byzantine perception that the provincials lived in fear of a barbaric world engulfing 
the individual, the city or the Empire as a whole, cf. e.g. AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS, Res Gestae 14,4,1.3-4, ed. W. 
SEYFARTH, Ammianus Marcellinus, Res Gestae, 2 vols., Leipzig 1978; ANoNYMus, De rebus bellicis 6,1-3, ed. R. IRE- 
LAND, Anonymi Auctoris: de rebus bellicis, Leipzig 1984; Hieronymus, Vita Malchi 4,2, ed. E. Moraes, Jérôme: 
trois vies de moines (Paul, Malchus, Hilarion), Paris 2007, pp. 184—211, and Pnoxorros, De aedificiis 2,6,15, ed. J. 
Haury, Procopius: Opera omnia IV. De aedificiis libri VI, Leipzig 1964. Regarding Jerusalem’s city walls, this view 
has been challenged by Shlomit Weksler-Bdolah who convincingly interprets the fortifications as reflecting the city's 
prosperity and wealth, cf. S. WEKSLER-BDoLAH, The Fortifications of Jerusalem in the Byzantine period, in: Aram, 
18—19, 2006-2007, pp. 85-112, esp. pp. 97-98. 

Even Christian authors praised the ideal of pagan poetic learning, cf. T. GELZER, Zum Hintergrund der hohen 
Schätzung der paganen Bildung bei Sokrates von Konstantinopel, in: B. BÄBLER, Die Welt des Sokrates von Kon- 
stantinopel: Studien zu Politik, Religion und Kultur im späten 4. und frühen 5. Jh. n. Chr. (FS Christoph Schäub- 
lin), Munich/Leipzig 2001, pp. 111—124, esp. pp. 116-121. Eudokias literary activities, especially the Homerocentones, 
were commended by Malalas, the Chronicon Paschale, Evagrios, Theophanes and the Suda, cf. P. van Deun, The 
Poetical Writings of the Empress Eudokia: An Evaluation, in: J. DEN Bozrr (ed.), Early Christian Poetry: A Collec- 
tion of Essays, Leiden /New York/Cologne 1993, pp. 273—282, esp. pp. 277—278. Even Photios, renowned for his no- 
torious detest for poetry, mentioned and praised her work, cf. B. BaLpwın, Photius and Poetry, in: Byzantine and 
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who presented “salvation history in a most pre- 
cious frame.”™ 

From the time of her departure from the 
court, her entire building activity proceeded in 
the manner of that of a new Helena in the Ho- 
ly Land. This comparison with the most famous 
Jerusalem pilgrim and benefactor” allowed Eu- 
dokia to actively remain in the role ofan empress 
for the rest of her life. In explaining her patronage 
in the Holy City, it is usually said that she de- 
sired Jerusalem to rival the capital in the magnifi- 
cence of its monuments, at a location where she 
was free from the control of her family and where 
her prestige was able to grow in spite of her politi- 
cal misfortune.” However, it remains question- 
able whether her activities in the Holy Land were 
in opposition or perhaps rather complementing 
the Theodosian benefactions in Constantino- 
ple. Eudokia’s patronage can be seen as one of 
three major Byzantine phases of development in 
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ccording to several historical sources, written 
down some time after Eudokia’s death, the 
empress rebuilt not only the city walls of Antioch, 
but also of Jerusalem. Through this, the south- 


the Holy City, the others being the Constantin- 
ian building program and later that of Justinian. 
However, urban development and patronage in 
Jerusalem followed certain rules. The city was the 
actual location where salvation history took place. 
When Eudokia visited Jerusalem for the first time 
in 438/439 CE, every church she saw was con- 
nected to a local tradition remembering salva- 
tion history at the very spot under the assump- 
tion that Biblical history had taken place exactly 
there. Therefore, every religious building became 
a unique place: There could not be a second place 
commemorating the resurrection of Christ beside 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre, and the send- 
ing of the Holy Spirit was celebrated at the Hagia 
Sion and nowhere else. Therefore, it is not only 
worth asking how Eudokia’s buildings fit into this 
scheme of religious urban development, but also 
what the meaning of her foundations was and 
what her patronage meant for Jerusalem. 


IN JERUSALEM 


eastern hill with the Pool of Siloam and the south- 
western hill with St Peter and Hagia Sion were in- 
tegrated into the city until the extent of the walls 
was later reduced in Fatimid times. However, in 


21 
22 


23 
24 


Modern Greek Studies, 4, 1987, pp. 9-14. Earlier in the century, however, the genre itself found a critic in Jerome, 
who commented on the Homerocentones as literary childrens’ games: Quasi non legerimus Homerocentonas et Uergi- 
liocentonas ac non sic etiam Maronem sine Christo possimus dicere Christianum [...] puerilia sunt baec et circulatorum 
ludo simila, Hieronymus, Epistulae 53,7, ed. I. HıLBErG, Hieronymus, Epistulae, 3 vols., Vienna 1996. 

H. Hunger, Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner, II, Munich 1978, p. 101. 

The literature — both in ancient sources and modern studies — on Helena’s church foundations abounds; how impor- 
tant her acts in the Holy Land actually were can be shown by the large material taken from Eusebios's Ecclesiastical 
History and quoted in Socrates Scholasticus, cf. Socrates, Historia Ecclesiastica 1,9 and esp. 1,17, ed. G. HANSEN, 
Sokrates: Kirchengeschichte, Berlin 1995. For the Helena-tradition, cf. J. Drivers, Helena Augusta: The Mother of 
Constantine the Great and the Legend of her Finding of the True Cross, Leiden / Boston 1992. 

C£. J. Binns, Ascetics and Ambassadors of Christ: The Monasteries of Palestine 314-631, Oxford 1994, p. 88. 

Cf. Evacrios, Historia ecclesiastica 1,22 (cit. n. 15); cf. K. BIEBERSTEIN /H. BLOEDHORN, Jerusalem: Grundzüge 
der Baugeschichte vom Chalkolithikum bis zur Frühzeit der osmanischen Herrschaft, 5 vols., Wiesbaden 1994, I, 
p. 178, IL, pp. 114, 390 and III, p. 143. Eudokia may have re-used parts of Herodes so-called “Upper Wall” for the 
fortifications built by her, cf. K. PRAG (ed.), Excavations by K. M. Kenyon in Jerusalem 1961-1967, V: Discoveries 
in Hellenistic to Ottoman Jerusalem. Centenary volume: Kathleen M. Kenyon 1906—1978, Oxford 2008, pp. 85, 
474-478. The archaeological evidence, however, illustrates that parts of the Byzantine city wall discovered thus far 
appear to be constructed uniformly. Therefore, it has been suggested that the walls were built together at the same 
time between the late fourth and mid-fifth century. Whereas Hillel Geva's dating of the walls to Constantinian times 
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contrast to Antioch, this construction was not on- 
ly meant to provide security for the population.” 
The new walls would have rather encompassed 
new foundations in the city, some of them surely 
donated by Eudokia herself. According to John 
Malalas, she referred explicitly to Psalm 51 (50) 
when she said that it was for her that the prophet 
David spoke when he said in thy good pleasure [èv 
tjj eddoxig cov], O Lord, the walls of Jerusalem shall 
be built With a poetess so well-versed in classical 
and biblical literature, we may assume that if the 
reference to her own name in the psalm is genu- 
ine, the extension of the wall was indeed both an 
intended act and a proud statement. 

Besides the city’s walls, the most important 
foundation of Eudokia was the church of St Ste- 
phen, on the site of today’s Ecole biblique et ar- 
chéologique française, outside the city walls on 
the main road northwards that connected the 
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city with Neapolis (Nablüs) and Damascus. It is 
remarkable that Eudokia did not attempt to re- 
produce Pulcheria’s devotion to the Virgin at a 
new place but built a church of St Stephen in- 
stead. I would argue that it was not possible any 
more to donate a church of the Theotokos in 
Jerusalem, as this position in the religious land- 
scape of Jerusalem was already filled: The third 
ecumenical Council of Ephesos in 431 tried to 
establish the status of Mary as Theotokos both 
in Christian vocabulary and worship. This found 
a parallel in the memorial landscape of Jerusa- 
lem shortly after the council was completed. 
There are many traces of attempts to find the 
location of Mary’s tomb in the sacred landscape 
of Jerusalem between 430 and 450 CE, eventu- 
ally complemented by the building of a church 
in the Kidron Valley, perhaps commissioned 


by Eudokia’s husband, Theodosios II." Hence, 


has to be discarded as the discovered curse of the wall does not correspond with the Constantinian city limits (cf. 
H. Geva, Jerusalem: The Roman Period, in: E. STERN /A. LEwiNsoN-GirB0A/J. Aviram [ed.], The New Encyclo- 
pedia of Archaeological Excavations in the Holy Land, II, pp. 758-766), Shlomit Weksler-Bdolah put forward the 
suggestion that it was not Eudokia, but Eudoxia who commissioned the encircling of the city some time in the first 
days of the fifth century (cf. WEKsLER-BDoLAH, Fortifications [cit. n. 19], pp. 93-102). The archaeological record, 
according to her discussion of the material, favours a late fourth or early fifth century construction date rather than 
the mid-fifth century. This would leave the possibility open that Eudokia may indeed have restored parts of the wall 
some decades later. The literary sources, however, remain ambiguous on the matter with most of the later authors 
ascribing the walls to Eudokia, but also two pilgrim accounts who name Eudoxia as the founder. Weksler-Bdolah 
argues that John Rufuss Vita Petri Iberii mentions the city’s “holy walls” in an episode prior to Eudokia’s arrival. This 
does not necessarily attest to an earlier construction of the city walls as the Vita was written down almost sixty years 
later and we cannot be sure whether John Rufus was aware whether there was a city wall in the 430s or not. Moreo- 
ver, the episode of Peter the Iberian first beholding, then entering Jerusalem is highly fashioned in the wording of 
the Psalms and Isaiah 33:20 — therefore, the mention of the walls might also be a purely stylistic necessity. 

C£. R. SCHICK, Jerusalem in the Byzantine Period, in: Z. Kararı/R. ScHIck (ed.), Jerusalem before Islam, Oxford 


25 
2008, pp. 169—188, esp. p. 175, and Prac, Jerusalem, V (cit. n. 24), p. 477. 

26 Av tu: einev AaBid 6 mpophrnc, drı Kai ¿v TH evdoxig cov olkodoundicerau cà telyn Tepovoahyu, kópie. Mara- 
LAS, Chronographia 14,8 (cit. n. 9). Cf. &y&duvov, xüpıe, ¿v TH eddoKle cov civ Div, cal oikodoundndw và Teix 
‘Tepovoadyu, Ps 50,20 (LXX). 

27 


Three independent sources point to a church of Mary in the Kidron valley: The second homily on the Dormition 
of Mary by John of Damascus includes a lengthy quotation of the now lost Historia Euthymiaca. In this, Pulcheria 
asks patriarch Juvenal of Jerusalem to grant her the body of Mary — which she expected to be found in the church at 
Gethsemane in Jerusalem, cf. Jonn oF Damascus, De dorm. 2,18, ed. P. Vourer, S. Jean Damascène, Homélies sur la 
nativité et la Dormition, Paris 1998. Of course, Pulcheria was to be disappointed: The body remained unfound, in ac- 
cordance with the Church’s teaching that Mary’s body had been taken into heaven at her death. The Coptic memorial 
speech for bishop Makarios of Tkôw, written in the early sixth century, relates that after a riot, the whole city gathered 
together in the church of Mary in the Kidron valley, cf. Dioscorus 49,28-31, ed. D. JOHNSON, A Panegyric on Maca- 
rius Bishop of Tkow: Attributed to Dioscorus of Alexandria, Louvain 1980. The third source which suggests that a new 
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Eudokia had to fix her patronage in the Holy 
City to new goals. 

The foundation of a church of St Stephen in 
the north of Jerusalem was connected with Eu- 
dokia's successful translatio of the saint’s relics to 
Constantinople.” She provided the place, which 
would become her burial site,” not only with 


bones of St Stephen but also with relics of the 
saints Kallinikos, Domninos and Thekla, a name 
which might refer to Melania the Elder who was 
often called Thekla. The consecration of the 
basilica with two side-aisles (41,7 x 19,3 m) was a 
major event for Jerusalem. Eudokia invited Cyr- 
il of Alexandria, who also consecrated Melania's 
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church was being built to commemorate the Theotokos is the Syriac Vita Petri Iberii, ed. C. Horn/R. PHENIX JR, 
John Rufus: The Lives of Peter the Iberian, Theodosius of Jerusalem, and the Monk Romanus, Leiden/Boston 2008. 
In it, a monk explains that he was visited in a dream by Peter, who took him through Jerusalem, showing him the 
church of Gethsemane, cf. Jonn Rurus, Vita Petri Iberii 134. As this church of Gethsemane was no longer standing at 
this time, Stephen Shoemaker and Klaus Bieberstein have argued that the monk meant in fact to indicate the church 
of Mary, which was later often referred to as Gethsemane, taking the name of the church which had previously stood 
on the adjacent site, as mentioned by Eutychios of Alexandria, who ascribed the erection of the church to Theodosios 
I. This must be considered a misunderstanding on his part. Theodosios II alone can have built the church, according 
to the accepted chronology. Thus it appears that the church of the Dormition of Mary can only have been built in the 
later part of the reign of Eudokia’s husband between 430 and 450 CE, cf. BIEBERSTEIN /BLOEDHORN, Jerusalem (cit. n. 
24), I, p. 156; S. SHOEMAKER, Ancient Traditions of the Virgin Marys Dormition and Assumption, Oxford 2002, pp. 
98-107, and K. BIEBERSTEIN, „Zum Raum wird hier die Zeit“: drei Erinnerungslandschaften Jerusalems, in: Jahrbuch 
für Biblische Theologie, 22, 2007, pp. 3-39, esp. pp. 24-26. The confusion of Theodosios I and II is a common pro- 
blem in the sources, cf. the question of the attribution of the Antiochian city walls in Evacrios, Historia ecclesiastica 
1,20 (cit n. 15), and in MALALAS, Chronographia 13,39—41 (cit. n. 9). I would argue, however, that the same sources also 
allow a different interpretation of the ecclesiastical landscape in the valley of Gethsemane. The weak point in the above 
argument made by Klaus Bieberstein is the existence of a church in the valley mentioned by Egeria. The sources are too 
vague to attribute a specific donor to what she called the “graceful church" - it might well have been the clergy with 
the aids of various donors, but though unlikely, we cannot completely exclude Theodosios I as a potential founder, as 
mentioned in the late testimony of Eutychios. This would be the first and only imperial foundation in Jerusalem bet- 
ween Constantine and the early fifth century. As Egeria makes no mention about whether the church was liturgically 
used, I would suggest that it simply was not finished or not yet dedicated. It may have commemorated the Virgin's 
Dormition, however, I think it would be more plausible if we rather assumed it marked e.g. Christ teaching or prayer 
in the hours before his passion associated with this area. Whatever the original church commemorated, it becomes 
clear from the late fifth-century sources that at some time during this century (perhaps in 431, perhaps not) it was or 
eventually became the place in which the Dormition of Mary was commemorated. Whether the re-dedicated church 
or a newly built church on the same spot was erected by Theodosios II thus remains open to question. 

Eudokia's acquisition of the relics of the protomartyr was not an easy task, for Gerontius and Melania the Younger 
too had attempted to claim them for a martyrion on the Mount of Olives, cf. Jonn Rurus, Vita Petri Iberii 49 (cit. 
n. 27); cf. E. Crank, Claims on the Bones of St Stephen: The Partisans of Melania and Eudokia, in: Church His- 
tory, SI, 1982, pp. 141—156, and B. LEvERLE, Children and Disease in a Sixth-Century Monastery, in: L. RUTGERS, 
What Athens Has to Do with Jerusalem: Essays on Classical, Jewish, and Early Christian Art and Archaeology (FS 
Gideon Foerster), Leuven 2002, pp. 349—372, esp. p. 350. 

Eudokia's funeral in Jerusalem forms the single exception of the whole Theodosian dynasty (cf. MALALAS, Chrono- 
graphia 14,8 [cit. n. 9]), as she was the only member who is not buried in the imperial mausoleum in the so-called 
South Stoa, a cruciform annexe to Constantine Apostoleion in Constantinople, which was built under Theodosios 
I, cf. M. Jounson, On the Burial Places of the Theodosian Dynasty, in: Byzantion, 61, 1991, pp. 330-339, and now 
M. Jounson, The Roman Imperial Mausoleum in Late Antiquity, Cambridge 2009. 

Cf. SEG 8, 1937, p. 192. The inscription is today in the museum of the École Biblique (Inv. 2497/42). For Eudokia's 
church, cf. BIEBERSTEIN / BLOEDHORN, Jerusalem (cit. n. 24), II, pp. 231-233, and M.-J. LAGRANGE, Saint Etienne et 
son sanctuare à Jérusalem, Paris 1894. 

For the construction of the church see Socrates, Historia Ecclesiastica 7,47,3 (cit. n. 22), and Evacrios, Historia 
Ecclesiastica 1,22. (cit. n. 15). 
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martyrion on the Mount of Olives on the follow- 
ing day.” The empress knew about the consid- 
erable popularity of the protomartyr throughout 
the whole Empire. Stephen’s death was interpret- 
ed as an echo of the Crucifixion, and the church 
of Stephen donated by Eudokia resembled the 
revelation of the True Cross by Helena and the 
erection of the church of the Holy Sepulchre 
by Constantine.” She also dedicated a church 
to him in Gaza and one in Antioch containing 
the remains of the saint’s foot in gratitude for the 
cure of an affiction.* Eudokia’s devotion to the 
protomartyr may originate from personal rea- 
sons, but it is more likely that Eudokia realised 
that a church for St Stephen in Jerusalem was a 
building project still missing in the city’s memo- 
rial landscape. The martyr’s bones were discov- 
ered at Kaphar Gamala, probably Bait Jamal in 
the Shephelah, in 415 CE and temporarily buried 
in the Hagia Sion, the place actually commemo- 
rating the events of the Last Supper and Pente- 
cost. Within the sacred topography of Jerusalem 
a space dedicated exclusively to St Stephen was 
still missing when Eudokia arrived there. 

This appears to be no coincidence. Look- 
ing closer at the churches which were built 


in Jerusalem until the time of Eudokia, it be- 
comes clear that the commemoration of St Ste- 
phen was neglected due to the dominance of 
places of remembrance of Christ’s life and pas- 
sion: The first two churches built in Jerusalem 
were Constantine’s church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre and that of the Ascension on the Mount 
of Olives, the so-called Eleona. The latter was 
complemented with the Imbomon, erected 
by the Roman noble woman Poemenia be- 
fore 374 CE. The Hagia Sion, built before 
384 CE, commemorated the community of 
the Disciples (e.g. the Last Supper and Pente- 
cost). The fourth-century pilgrim Egeria men- 
tions a church at Gethsemane, connected with 
the prayer of Christ’s agony in the garden in 
the night before his death.” A church on the 
Mount of Olives on the road to Bethany cel- 
ebrated Jesus’s path when he entered the Holy 
City” A church of St Peter was built in the 
house of Kaiaphas shortly after 451 CE, being 
the reminder of Christ’s trial. This church and 
the so-called Hagia Sophia, built in the sup- 
posed house of Pontius Pilatus and mentioned 
for the first time in the Life of Peter the Iberian, 
formed important stations of the gradually de- 
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Cf. Crank, Bones of St Stephen (cit. n. 28), p. 151; C. Horn, Ascetics and Christological Controversy in Fifth- 
Century Palestine: The Career of Peter the Iberian, Oxford 2006, p. 75, and B. Brrron-AsHKELONY/A. Korskv, 
The Monastic School of Gaza, Leiden / Boston 2006, pp. 49-50. 

Cf. Crank, Bones of St Stephen (cit. n. 28), p. 142, and E. Hunt, Holy Land Pilgrimage in the Later Roman Em- 
pire, AD 312-460, Oxford 1984, pp. 212, 220. Indeed, Eudokia’s church had a precinct to rival that which the Con- 
stantinian builders had constructed around the Holy Sepulchre, Evacrios, Historia ecclesiastica 1,22 (cit. n. 15). Cf. 
Hunt, Holy Land Pilgrimage (cit. n. 33), p. 242. 

Cf. Hunt, Holy Land Pilgrimage (cit. n. 33), p. 223. For Eudokias sprained foot, cf. Horum, Theodosian Empresses 
(cit. n. 6), p. 185, and Huwr, Holy Land Pilgrimage (cit. n. 33), p. 233. For the church in Gaza, cf. MARK THE DEA- 
con, Life of Porphyrius 54, ed. H. GrEGOIRE/M.-A. Kucener, Marc le Diacre: vie de Porphyre, Paris 1930. 

C£. PALLADIOS, Historia Lausiaca 35, ed. D. C. BUTLER, The Lausiac History of Palladius, II: The Greek Text Edi- 
ted with Introduction and Notes, Cambridge 1904; Jonn Rurus, Vita Petri Iberii 38 (cit. n. 27), cf. J. WILKINSON, 
Egeria’s Travels: Newly Translated with Supporting Documents and Notes. 3rd ed., Warminster 1999, pp. 14-16. 
Cf. Itinerarium Egeriae 36,1—2, ed. A. FRANCHESCHINI/R. WEBER, Itinerarium Egeriae, Turnholt 1965, pp. 35-103. 
C£. BIEBERSTEIN / BLOEDHORN, Jerusalem (cit n. 24), I, p. 156. 

Cf. BIEBERSTEIN / BLOEDHORN, Jerusalem (cit. n. 24), III, p. 414, and BIEBERSTEIN, Erinnerungslandschaften (cit. 
n. 27), pp. 26-27. In later times this traditions moved to the Hagia Sion, and the church became a place of remem- 
bering the denial of Peter. For the sacred topography see the seminal study M. Hargwacus, La topographie légen- 
daire des évangiles en Terre sainte: étude de mémoire collective, édition prepare par M. Jaisson, avec des contribu- 
tions de D. Hervieu-Léger, J. P. Cléro, S. Gensburger et E. Brian, Paris 2008, passim. 
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veloping Via Dolorosa.” Two other churches 
of the fifth century were erected on the sites of 
miracles performed by Christ, the healing of 
the blind man and the paralytic.* A church at 
the eastern Mount of Olives, built in the reign 
of Valens or Theodosios I, commemorated the 
meeting between Christ and the sisters Mar- 
tha and Mary.* So far, all buildings mentioned 
honoured different events in the life of Christ — 
we may add another church connected with his 
mother, the Virgin Mary, the above mentioned 
Theodosian church for the Dormitio Mariae 
at Gethsemane. It seems that in Jerusalem the 
veneration of Christ was — for understandable 
reasons — so important and dominant that the 
commemoration of saints and martyrs was less 
distinctive than in other cities of the early Byz- 
antine Empire. And indeed, the sacred topogra- 
phy for such places of remembrance remained 
extraordinarily vague in the period up to Eu- 
dokia’s arrival in the Holy City. Besides her 
foundation of St Stephen, we can find only a 


very small amount of sacred places which were 
not connected directly to the life and passion 
of Christ: Rufinus of Aquileia and Palladios of 
Hierapolis mention that a church on the eastern 
Mount of Olives was dedicated to St John the 
Baptist after some of emperor Julian’s soldiers 
allegedly defiled his tomb in Samaria.** Howev- 
er, the sources remain very vague on this place. 
Unlike in other cities, most of the early mon- 
asteries in Jerusalem, built e.g. by Melania the 
Elder, Gerontius, Melania the Younger, Eus- 
torgios, Peter the Iberian and John the Eunuch, 
were erected not at holy places and did not car- 
ry the name of a certain saint. Eudokia’s hospice 
with its attribution and chapel to St George 
again formed an exception. The attempts of 
Melania the Younger to erect a private mar- 
tyrion for St Stephen have already been men- 
tioned. A chapel for the military saint Menas, 
probably in the Armenian quarter,“ was found- 
ed by a Roman noble woman, Bassa, who ex- 
changed letters with Pulcheria” and belonged to 
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Cf. Jonn Rurus, Vita Petri Iberii 120 (cit n. 27). Cf. BIEBERSTEIN / BLoEDHORN, Jerusalem (cit. n. 24), III, p. 418. 
The term “Via Dolorosa " is, of course, a medieval invention, for stational liturgy in Jerusalem, cf. J. BarpoviN, The 
Urban Character of Christian Worship: The Origins, Development, and Meaning of Stational Liturgy, Rome 1987, 
and its condensed version in: J. BaLDovin, Liturgy in Ancient Jerusalem, Nottingham 1989. 

Cf. John 5 and 9. A successor-building of the church of the paralytic today is known as St Anna, as starting from the 
sixth century, the birth of the Virgin was connected with this place. 

Cf. Itinerarium Egeriae 25,11; 29,3-6 (cit n. 36), BIEBERSTEIN / BLOEDHORN, Jerusalem (cit n. 24), I, p. 156. 

C£. BIEBERSTEIN / BLOEDHORN, Jerusalem (cit n. 24), III, p. 416. 

Cf. CYRIL or SKYTHOPOLIS, Life of John the Hesychast 204,9, ed. E. SCHWARTZ, Kyrillos von Skythopolis, Leipzig 
1939; BIEBERSTEIN / BLOEDHORN, Jerusalem (cit n. 24), II, pp. 51-52. Blake Leyerle suggested that Eudokia’s founda- 
tion of St Stephen as well included an important hospital, especially for infants. Cf. LEverL£, Children and Disease 
(cit n. 28), pp. 360, 369-372. 

When a mosaic inscription was discovered in the area of the Armenian garden, which contains the beginning of 
a personal name starting with the Greek letters BA, the excavators restored it to Bassa and identified the place as 
Bassa’s chapel or church, cf. K. Kenyon, Excavations in Jerusalem 1963, in: Palestine Exploration Quarterly, 96, 
1964, pp. 7-18. Until today, the nearby Armenian church of St James contains a chapel dedicated to St Menas da- 
ting to the late fifth or sixth century. The monastery, mentioned by CyrıL or Skvrnorous, Life of Euthymios 49,20 
(cit. n. 43), however, was perhaps different from the church of St Menas though the two buildings were presumable 
close to each other. A. Douglas Tushingham dated the findings rather to the Justinianic restoration of the monas- 
tery of the Iberians (cf. PRokorros, De aedificiis 5,9,6 [cit. n. 19]; A. TusHINGHAM [ed.], Excavations in Jerusalem 
1961-1967, I, Toronto 1985, p. 101), though if the chapel now included in the church of St James was indeed part of 
Bassa’s church, the nearby mosaic could well have been part of her nunnery located in the Armenian garden area, cf. 
also C. Jones, The Inscription on the Hare Mosaic, in: TUSHINGHAM, Jerusalem, I, pp. 88-90. 

A letter dating to late 453 CE from Pulcheria to Bassa is preserved among the post-conciliar documents in the Greek 
acts of Chalcedon, cf. E. SCHWARTZ (ed.), Acta Conciliorum Oecumenicorum, 2.1.3, Berlin 1935, pp. 494—495. 
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the circle of the younger Melania. From Cyril’s 
description it becomes clear that Bassa’s chap- 
el was built in imitation of Eudokia’s church 
of St Stephen — perhaps directly influenced by 
the empress’s foundation. Cyril of Skythopolis 
and Paul of Elousa mentions the monk The- 
ognios, who came to Jerusalem in 454/455 CE 
and stayed at a monastery on the Mount of Ol- 
ives which had been founded shortly before his 
arrival by the noble woman Flavia, who also 
built a church of the martyr Julian.* Again, 
this church post-dates the church of St Ste- 
phen by more than a decade. Finally, the same 
author mentions a shrine of the military saint 
Theodore with a terminus ante quem of 532 CE; 
however, archaeologically such a chapel is not 
attested before the sixteenth century." The dis- 
tribution of these chapels shows a clear centre 
of martyria on the Mount of Olives. Further- 
more, it is noteworthy that most of the places 


were erected by Roman noble women, i.e. not 
by the clergy of Jerusalem but from outsiders to 
the city such as Eudokia herself. Compared to 
these small memorial places, the huge church of 
St Stephen differed in its sheer size — and at the 
prominent location on the main road towards 
the north. We may conclude at this point that 
Eudokia's endeavours to promote and com- 
memorate St Stephen can be regarded as a clear 
novelty within the sacred landscape of Jerusa- 
lem. 

'Ihe empress was the first patron in the city 
who acknowledged the growth in importance of 
the public veneration of relics and saints starting 
at the end of the fourth century. By the mid-fifth 
century, the Church exercised significant effort 
both in promoting and in controlling the venera- 
tion of relics. Coming from the centre of power 
in Constantinople with its numerous churches, 
this cult of saints was well-known to Eudokia.* 
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CYRIL or SKYTHOPOLIS, Life of Theognios 241,20 (cit. n. 43). Cf. also PauL or Erusa, Life of Theognios 5: ... 
xararaußaveı dé tà Tepood\uua, edyiis vera tov veßaoulwv vónov. Kaxeioe mapà av y TH Dhablas xaXovuévo 
uovaotnplo s) àv edeEwOy àv8pGv, al Tapouxous auröhı THs ovvýðovç adTH Tjovy(ac Kal mpaürnrog eiyero, 
mévras èv dev Tods cvvóvtac, undeva dt ckavdahioa Kav Anat Ehduevos. (/...] he arrived in Jerusalem in order 
to pray at the Holy Places. There he was received by pious men in the so-called monastery of Flavia, and while he was li- 
ving at this spot, he continued his accustomed solitude and mildness in order to help all those living with him and to strive 
not even a single time to give offence to anyone. ), cf. J. VAN DEN GHEYN, Acta Sancti Theognii Episcopi Beteliae Paulo 
Elusensi et Cyrillo Scythopolitano auctoribus ex codice Parisino Coisliniano N° 303, in: Analecta Bollandiana, 10, 
1891, pp. 73-118. Flavia founded the monastery in the 450s. She made Theognios administrator of the monastery and 
then left for her homeland. Monastery and church are only attested in literary sources and may be identical with 
the so-called building of Flavia (3@s30563b 49690/[ JS) mentioned in the Georgian Lectionary on 3rd June, 
4th September (?), and 15th October, cf. G. GARITTE (ed.), Le Calendrier Palestino-Géorgien du Sinaiticus 34 (Xe 
siecle), Brussels 1958, pp. 70, 88 (?), 97, cf. also BIEBERSTEIN / BLOEDHORN, Jerusalem (cit n. 24), II, p. 412. 

Cf. CYRIL OF SkYTHOPOLIS, Life of Sabas 185,4 (cit. n. 43); BIEBERSTEIN / BLOEDHORN, Jerusalem (cit n. 24), II, p. 
98. It is important to note that the fact that no more places of remembrance are recorded in the sources, does not 
necessarily mean that they did not exist. The small number of mentions may result from the nature of the sources; 
the few examples are mostly recorded by Cyril of Skythopolis who was an insider to the area. 

C£. P. Brown, The Cult of Saints: Its Rise and Function in Latin Christianity, London 1981, esp. pp. 92-95. Even 
after Eudokia’s time, the veneration of saints and martyrs remained somewhat hesitant. The legend of the discovery 
of the relics of Jacob in Kidron valley was clearly modelled on the discovery of St Stephen, even though the account 
claims that it already happened during the reign of Valens. However, no chapel for Jacob is attested before the 
eighth century. Finally, a church for John the Baptist is not attested before the Sassanid devastation of the city (614) 
and John Moschos mentions a church of St Kosmas and St Damian for the year 615 CE, once again maybe in the 
Kidron valley. Moreover, Biblical figures as well were remembered in Jerusalem, from the sixth to the tenth century, 
a grotto was shown to be the prison of Jeremiah and a memorial place of Isaiah existed in the Kidron valley, both 
not included on the normal pilgrim routes, cf. BIEBERSTEIN / BLOEDHORN, Jerusalem (cit. n. 24), I, pp. 158-159, III, 
pp. 234, 408. For the implications of the growing cult of saints for Jerusalem, cf. G. KRETSCHMAR, Die Theologie 
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Assuming that the empress as an imperial found- 
er had a certain liberty in choosing her preferred 
forms of patronage,‘ it becomes clear that she 
introduced this concept to Jerusalem. Another 
novelty of Eudokia’s act is that this building in 
the north of the city was the first sacred building 
that had no direct connection with a local tradi- 
tion, for Stephen’s stoning was commemorated 
in the Kidron valley. Only later, from the sixth 
century onwards, does the legend appear that the 
place of Eudokia’s church of St Stephen was in- 
deed the exact location of the martyrs stoning.” 


hrough her foundations Eudokia managed 
to uphold her role as a model Christian em- 
press and — tentatively more importantly — took 
provision for her posthumous fame as one of the 


main benefactors of the Byzantine Holy Land, 
the only one who actually dwelled in Jerusalem 
herself. Judging from the broad distribution of 
texts, ranging from the hagiography of Cyril of 
Skythopolis to early Byzantine legends and me- 
dieval romance, which praise Eudokia's imperial 
presence and always closely link her name to Je- 
rusalem, it appears that her strategies in patron- 
age were successful: in the end, she died in the 
odour of sanctity and became a saint of the Or- 
thodox Church.” Eudokia was the first to rec- 
ognise the potential of Jerusalem beyond the 
enhancement of places of remembrance with re- 
ligious buildings in the manner of Constantine 
and brought the cult of martyrs back to the very 
city that once had killed the prophets and stoned 


those sent to her. 
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der Heiligen in der frühen Kirche, in: E von LiLIENFELD (ed.), Aspekte frühchristlicher Heiligenverehrung, Erlan- 
gen 1977, pp. 77-125, esp. p. 111. 

It is noticeable that Eudokia received an annual appanage and/or could command her own fortune when she was 
away from the court. Nevertheless, the construction of St Stephen took relatively long and was not completed at 
the time of Eudokias death in 460 CE (cf. CYRIL or SkyTHoroLis, Life of Euthymios 53,5-54,1 [cit. n. 43]), which 
points at least to a certain shortage of funds. For Eudokias political activities in the Holy Land see the monographs 
by BiNNs, Ascetics (cit. n. 23); Brrron-AsHKELONY/Korsky, School of Gaza (cit. n. 32), and Horn, Ascetics (cit. 
n. 32), as well as A. Korskv, Peter the Iberian: Pilgrimage, Monasticism and Ecclesiastical Politics in Byzantine Pa- 
lestine, in: Liber Annuus, 47, 1997, pp. 209-222. 

Jodi Magness suggested that the Hadrianic re-foundation of Jerusalem as Aelia Capitolina was situated further north 
than the city today, having the plaza behind the Damascus gate as a central square. Even though the archaeological 
evidence is not strong enough to support this theory, this would be a further explanation why Eudokia’s church was 
erected in the North, not only because of the main street, but also because of the use of spoils from the remains of 
the Hadrianic city wall. Cf. J. MAGNzss, The North Wall of Aelia Capitolina, in: L. STAGER (ed.), The Archaeology 
of Jordan and Beyond (FS James Sauer), Winona Lake 2000, pp. 328-339. 

Cf. BIEBERSTEIN / BLOEDHORN, Jerusalem (cit. n. 24), II, pp. 231-232. In Eudokia’s times, the Damascus gate was 
called Stephens gate, a tradition which was moved in the twelfth century onto the Eastern gate, today’s Lion gate. 
Enrico Livrea attributes the opus alexandrinum-icon from the monastery of the Theotokos tou Libos (now in the 
Archaeological Museum of Istanbul) to Aelia Eudokia, cf. E. Lrvrea, L'imperatrice Eudokia santa, in: Zeitschrift für 
Papyrologie und Epigraphik, 119, 1997, pp. 50-54. 
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THE IMAGE OF THE EMPRESS THEODORA AS PATRON 


ULRIKE UNTERWEGER 


he early Byzantine empress Theodora is 

usually first associated with the mosaics in 
the church of San Vitale in Ravenna. This single 
surviving depiction of the empress shows her as 
an imperial donor or patron with the commun- 
ion chalice, which she offers in the direction of 
Christ, and the attributes of the three Magi — the 
ultimate “imperial donors” — who appear in a 
similar gesture on the hem of her chlamys and 
thus underscore the intended message. Yet we 
still know little about Theodora’s contemporary 
image as patron. Scholarly attention on patron- 
age during Justinian’s reign has focused almost 
exclusively on deeds of the emperor, while ques- 
tions about the empress were concerned with 
her supposedly dubious past and her purported 
personality. Reasons for this can be found in 
the historical understanding of and research on 
empresses and their role in Byzantine society,’ 
and the long-lasting scholarly tradition of valu- 


ing certain written sources — chronicles or works 
written by historians — to be historically more re- 
liable than others, for example hagiographies.? 
The three sixth-century authors most often 
cited in regard to the patronage of this imperial 
couple are John Malalas, John of Ephesos and 
Prokopios of Caesarea, who particularly shaped 
our understanding of Justinian’s reign and Theo- 
doras role and became the most common point 
of reference for this period. Yet all works by these 
authors — except for the first half of Malalas's 
Chronicle — were composed after the empress’s 
death in 548, an aspect most studies fail to elabo- 
rate on. This includes the works of Liz James and 
Anne McClanan, who produced the first studies 
on early Byzantine empresses and their patron- 
age that diverged from the tendency of past dec- 
ades towards a focus on individual and prestig- 
ious objects and on linking empresses to grand 
churches, precious ivories and the like.* James’s 


The word “patron”, though gendered in its etymology, was chosen as a way to refer neutrally to the idea of a person 
engaged in the act of patronage. Also the expression “emperors” — as in contemporary Byzantine texts Bactheis — is 
in certain situations used to refer to both emperor and empress. 

As has been analyzed by L. James, Empresses and Power in Early Byzantium, London 2001, esp. “Will the Real By- 
zantine Empress Please Stand Up”, pp. 1-10. 

Regarding Theodora’s patronage, Cyril Mango was the first scholar to build his case on a hagiographical text, namely 
John of Ephesos' Lives of the Eastern Saints, to argue that the church of Sts Sergios and Bacchos in Constantinople 
was actually a foundation of Theodora. See C. Manco, The Church of Saints Sergius and Bacchus at Constantino- 
ple and the Alleged Tradition of Octagonal Palace Churches, in: Jahrbuch der Osterreichischen Byzantinistik, 21, 
1972, pp. 189-193, and C. Manco, The Church of Sts Sergius and Bacchus Once Again, in: Byzantinische Zeit- 
schrift, 68, 1975, pp. 385-392. 

L. James, Building and Rebuilding: Imperial Women and Religious Foundations in Constantinople in the Fourth to 
Eighth Centuries, in: Basilissa, 1, 2004, pp. 50-64; JAMES, Empresses and Power (cit. n. 2), esp. “She for God Only? 
Empresses as Religious Patrons”, pp. 148-163; A. MCCLAnan, Representations of Early Byzantine Empresses. Image 
and Empire, New York 2002, esp. “The Patronage of the Empress Theodora and Her Contemporaries”, pp. 93-106. 
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critical approach to the study of empresses, her 
analytical accomplishments and the contextu- 
alisation of actions into a structured framework 
are great aids to the understanding of Byzantine 
empresses. Yet she only takes religious imperial 
patronage into account and her approach also 
does not allow for an in-depth analysis of indi- 
vidual patrons and the abundant sources associ- 
ated with them. McClanan on the other hand 
manages to collect a large amount of varying evi- 
dence connected to Theodora in order to estab- 
lish a profile of the empress as patron, but in her 
own assumptions she fails to employ the needed 
source-criticism and relies almost exclusively on 
literary sources, neglecting to analyse the physi- 
cal evidence. While James has already pointed 
out the active political dimension of patronage 
in Byzantium and argued against the practice of 
reducing women’s patronage to “cultural patron- 
age”, McClanan still refers to Theodora’s “capa- 
bilities as a cultural patron”.° Moreover, McCla- 
nan’s assessment of Theodora and her patronage 
is highly contradictory, and she fails to reconcile 
her initial statement of how “banal the fulfil- 
ment of her role was” and her conclusion that 
Theodora was “a fascinating example of the dis- 
play of female basileia” who “pursued a distinct 
agenda of building and cultural support”, which 
relies solely on the Monophysite community 
within the Hormisdas palace and Mangos as- 
cription of the church of Sts Sergios and Bacchos 
to Theodora.’ McClanan states that only some 


James, Empresses and Power (cit. n. 2), p. 149. 
McCLanan, Representations (cit. n. 4), p. 106. 
McCLanan, Representations (cit. n. 4), p. 93. 
McCLanan, Representations (cit. n. 4), p. 106. 
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of Theodora’s projects were joint foundations 
with Justinian,'° while James explicitly names 
this emperor and empress as representative for 
the development of church building into an ac- 
tion performed by imperial couples, although 
the only example she offers for Theodora and 
Justinian is also the church of Sts Sergios and 
Bacchos." 

In order to shed light on the politics of im- 
perial female patronage during Theodora’s time 
as augousta 527—548, it is necessary and valuable 
to complement the material gathered by McCla- 
nan and thus creating a larger corpus of acts of 
patronage that includes only sources written or 
produced by her contemporaries. While critical- 
ly re-evaluating the evidence, this article will lay 
particular emphasis on distinguishing between 
sources from before the empress's death in 548, 
and those composed posthumously, and will rec- 
oncile these with the material evidence. 

Before examining such a corpus, we must 
first define which activities qualify as imperial 
patronage: building a home for the poor or a 
lavish church, having a precious cross manufac- 
tured or giving but one nomisma to a “fallen 
woman’ — all these acts can be seen as impe- 
rial patronage if linked to the right person and 
understood in a specific context. Patronage as- 
sociated with the empress could be undertaken 
by the empress herself or in her name, could be 
a joint action with the emperor or undertaken 
solely by the emperor and later linked to her 


See McCLANAN, Representations (cit. n. 4), p. 102. Both acts of patronage can also be traced back to a single literary 


origin, the 47th history of John of Ephesoss Lives of the Eastern Saints. 


10 McCranan, Representations (cit. n. 4), p. 102. 


u See JAMES, Building and Rebuilding (cit. n. 4), pp. 55-56. James further states that “in the sixth century at least, 


[Theodora] possessed a reputation for church building”, an assertion James bases on the observation that Prokopioss 


Buildings mentions “other religious foundations” of the empress; JAMES, Building and Rebuilding (cit. n. 4), p. 63. 


It has to be noted though that Theodora’s sole religious foundation is the convent of Repentance, and that she is not 


mentioned as a founder or co-founder of any church. 
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name” or could be an act of a third party as 
thanks to the empress for her patronage or to 
possibly woo her into becoming a patron. Acts 
of philanthropy such as public building or the 
support of persons — from individuals to larger 
communities and even whole towns? — are in- 
terwoven with pious acts in a religious context 
like building churches and monasteries or do- 
nating money or objects to persons and insti- 
tutions,’ and together form specific profiles or 
build images of imperial patrons.5 

The political dimension of all patronage in 
Byzantine society, especially of imperial patron- 
age, has already been shown and for a sixth- 
century empress it was a well-established possi- 
bility of acting in public." All documented acts 
of patronage can be classified according to their 
nature: patronage could be civic or religious; in 
the form of countable units like the donation of 
money or construction of specific objects, or im- 
material and uncountable like the support from 
an influential position. Patronage could establish 
new, or build on existing structures such as be- 


stowing monetary or other charity upon an in- 
stitution, or restoring or re-founding an institu- 
tion and thus establishing a link with previous 
patrons, could have a larger or smaller audience, 
could be publicly accessible or only to a restrict- 
ed group, or only at specific times, could be well 
known, much heard of and prestigious or only 
of minor importance or of importance to only a 
few. While these differentiations are already im- 
portant in order to analyse critically a corpus of 
material connected with the empress as patron, 
they are absolutely indispensible when compar- 
ing the deeds of one empress or patron to anoth- 
er in an attempt to establish a pattern of (impe- 
rial) female patronage and to discuss aspects of a 
possible mimesis.” In regard to the literary sourc- 
es we must keep in mind how we know about a 
certain foundation or act of patronage and not 
another — what made a sixth-century author de- 
cide that it was important, inevitable or possible 
to report or write about a certain occasion and 
omit another? — and of the audience that had ac- 
cess to a text or for whom a text was created. The 


I2 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


For example a city, an institution or a monument which was graced with imperial patronage and subsequently na- 
med after the empress. 

For example, the village of Aphrodito in Egypt from which a draft for a petition for help from the empress has survived; 
see H.I. Bett, An Egyptian Village in the Age of Justinian, in: The Journal of Hellenic Studies, 64, 1944, pp. 21-36, 
here p. 31, and E.R. Harpy, The Egyptian Policy of Justinian, in: Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 22, 1968, pp. 21-41, here 
pp. 38-39; or her and Justinian’s support for the children of Hilderic and all descendants of the emperor Valentinian and 
even for the defeated Gelimer and his family after the Vandal Wars in Northern Africa, Proxorios, Wars, IV. 9.13. 
Religious treatises dedicated to the empress also form part of her religious patronage, such as Theodosios of 
Alexandria’s Tome against Themistios or a similar treatise by Constantine of Laodikeia both composed while living in 
Constantinople under Theodora’s protection. See L. GARLAND, Byzantine Empresses: Women and Power in Byzan- 
tium, AD 527-1204, London /New York 1999, p. 24. 

Other instances such as diplomatic gift-giving (e.g. the gifts Theodora is said to have sent to the sister of the Persian 
emperor, MALALAS, Chronicle, Book 18.61) or consular diptychs bearing the empress’s image do not qualify as impe- 
rial patronage. 

See L. BRUBAKER, The Age of Justinian: Gender and Society, in: M. Maas (ed.), The Cambridge Companion to the 
Age of Justinian, Cambridge 2005, pp. 427-447, here p. 438; JAMEs, Empresses and Power (cit. n. 2), p. 149; JAMES, 
Building and Rebuilding (cit. n. 4), esp. pp. 52-54. 

McClanan utterly neglects this possibility, for example in her comparison to the Theodosian empresses, whose ac- 
tions Theodora supposedly “mirrors” in her display of philanthropia, and does not show how this suggested mimesis 
consists of more than just superficial similarities. See MCCLANAN, Representations (cit. n. 4), pp. 94, 105. 

James, Empresses and Power (cit. n. 2), p. 19, has shown how authors have “redacted” history by omitting suppo- 
sedly bad empresses and their actions. Similarly it seems possible that acts of patronage found inappropriate for an 
empress could suffer the same fate. 
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1: Byzantine empire at the time of Justinian and Theodora, featuring locations of patronage with an association to the empress 


location of a certain act of patronage was another 
important issue, whether at the periphery or the 
centre of the empire and thus in immediate prox- 
imity to the emperors, at a renowned place, pos- 
sibly with former imperial patronage, or a loca- 
tion with less obvious significance.” 

A map featuring all securely located dona- 
tions and foundations connected with Theo- 
dora (Fig. 1) provides an overview of her im- 
age as patron throughout the empire. Outside 
of Constantinople acts of patronage in a civic 


or profane context were mostly the erection or 
restoration of city walls and fortifications, espe- 
cially in the border regions and newly conquered 
territories: epigrams on such structures can be 
found at the eastern border in Bostra” and Kyr- 
rhos”, and in North Africa where Jean Durliat 
documented as many as fourteen epigrams on 
defensive walls in ten settlements, erected by the 
prefect Solomon between 539 and 544.” Proko- 
pios adds a few more acts of imperial patronage 
in these newly conquered territories in North 


19 Seealso JAMES, Empresses and Power (cit. n. 2), pp. 153-154, for remarks on the importance of locations of imperial 


patronage. 
20 See McCLanan, Representations (cit. n. 4), p. 94. 


21 An inscription on a gate of the citadel gives the names of Justinian, Theodora, Belisarios, and the domestikos Eusta- 


thios, see “Kyrrhos Syria” in: R. STILLWELL (ed.), The Princeton Encyclopedia of Classical Sites, Princeton 1976, p. 


473. 


22 All the epigrams name Justinian, Theodora, and the prefect Solomon, during whose second prefecture the structures 
were erected. See J. DuRLIAT, Les dedicaces d'ouvrages de défense dans l'Afrique byzantine, Rome 1981: Ain Bou 
Dries (no. 11), Bagai (no. 16), Bordj Hellal (nos. 1, 2), Calama (no. 14), Capsa (nos. 12, 13), Gadiaufala (no. 17), 
Madaura (no. 6), Thagura (no. 10), Thamugadi (nos. 19, 20, 21), Theveste (no. 8). For Solomon and the dates of his 


prefecture see p. 7. 
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Africa, namely a public bath in Carthage built 
by Justinian named Theodorianae® and the city 
Vaga being surrounded by defence walls and 
subsequently called Theodorias in honour of the 
empress.** Naming towns after the empress was a 
common practice: in today’s Qasr Libya, North- 
ern Libya, a floor mosaic from the sixth-century 
basilica features the inscription IIOAIX NEA 
OEOAOPIAS, that refers to the re-foundation 
of the city in honour of the empress; Malalas 
notes that the fortress Anasarthon in today's 
Syria was elevated to a town and renamed Theo- 
dorias,” and Prokopios writes about the founda- 
tion of a city called Theodoropolis in Thrace” 
and further lists two fortresses with the same 
name and another fortress called Pulchra Theo- 
dora in the same region." The author also speaks 
of another new city called Theodoropolis erect- 
ed close to the Danube, and while he explicitly 
states that the settlement Theodora on the other 
side of the river did not receive any imperial sup- 
port, sixth-century structures can also be found 
there.” According to Malalas, Justinian created a 
new province near Antioch that he called Theo- 
dorias” and we also know of a diocese in Thrace 


called Theodoroupolis.?? 


23 Proxopios, Buildings, VI. 5.10. 


In a theocracy like Byzantium, religious foun- 
dations were especially important, and building, 
funding and embellishing churches and monas- 
teries were a primary imperial duty.” Outside of 
Constantinople material evidence for religious 
foundations connected to the empress survives 
in three places: in Ravenna with its well-known 
mosaics, at St John near Ephesos and in Germia. 
In Ephesos, a traditional place of worship since 
antiquity, Justinian and Theodora re-founded 
the church of St John; the capitals on the col- 
onnades still bear their monograms and also an 
epigram describing a (now lost) pictorial scene 
of Christ crowning the imperial couple has sur- 
vived.? The second location outside of Constan- 
tinople where Theodora s monogram on a capital 
has been found is Germia, todays Gümüskonak 
in Turkey, which at times bore the name Theo- 
doriaton after the empress.? The capital, featur- 
ing her monogram on one side and Justinian's on 
the other was found in the remains of what was 
probably the church of the Archangel Michael.* 
Malalass Chronicle reports her to have founded 
two churches in the author's hometown Antioch, 
another church dedicated to the Archangel Mi- 
chael and the basilica of Anatolios, for which the 


24 Prokorios, Buildings, VI. 5.12-14. Theodorias can be identified with today’s Beja in Tunisia. 


25 Matatas, Chronicle, Book 18.31. 
26 Prokorios, Buildings, IV.7.5. 
27 Prokorios, Buildings, IV. 11. 


28 PnokoPros, Buildings, IV, 6.15-18. Prokopios states that Justinian did not consider Theodora worthy of his atten- 
tion as it was exposed to barbarians on the other side of the river, yet during the time of Justinian’s reign a defensive 
tower was constructed on the ruins of ancient Drobeta that was at the time — possibly subsequently — called Theodo- 
ra. See “Drobeta Romania’, in: STILLWELL, The Princeton Encyclopedia (cit. n. 21), p. 284. 

29 Matatas, Chronicle, Book 18.39. 

30 Although the diocese is not identified with the foundation mentioned by Prokopios (see n. 26 above), the parallel in 
names should be noted. The earliest sources published in relation to this diocese are dated to the eighth century. See 
A. KüLzer, Ostthrakien (Tabula Imperii Byzantini, 12), Vienna 2008, p. 671. 

31. On the importance of religious patronage see JAMES, Empresses and Power (cit. n. 2), p. 6. 

32 See C. Foss, Ephesus After Antiquity, Cambridge 1979, pp. 88-89. For a concise study of the monograms in Ephe- 
sos see J. KRAMER, Kämpferkapitelle mit den Monogrammen Kaiser Justinus II. und seiner Gemahlin, der Kaiserin 
Sophia in Yalova Kaplıcaları (Termal), in: M. REsTLe (ed.), Festschrift für Klaus Wessel, Munich 1988, pp. 175-190, 
here p. 185. 

33 See K. BELKE, Galatien und Lykaonien (Tabula Imperii Byzantini, 4), Vienna 1984, p. 167. 

34 See BELKE, Galatien und Lykaonien (cit. n. 33), p. 168. 
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2: Possible route for Theodoras journey from Constantinople to Pythia in 528 


columns are said to have been sent from Con- 
stantinople. Another building supposedly erect- 
ed by the empress is mentioned by John of Ephe- 
sos, who writes about a £evodéyn in Chios where 
Theodora also established monks and where many 
banished bishops resided... from time to time. 
Portable objects mentioned in the sources are a 
precious cross set with pearls Theodora had made 
and sent to Jerusalem, a donation Malalas de- 
scribes immediately after the church foundations 
in Antioch,” and another cross, given to the city 
of Sergiopolis by Justinian and Theodora, Eva- 
grios Scholastikos mentions in his account of the 
siege of the city by Chosroes.” 

Malalas also provides us with one of the most 
interesting cases of patronage by Theodora, her 
profectio to the thermal springs in Pythia in 528. 
It is the only occasion known on which the em- 
press supposedly left the city, accompanied by 
4,000 people including patricians and cubicular- 
ii.” The region of Bithynia, which she travelled 
through on her way to Pythia, is noteworthy for 


two reasons: firstly Bithynia is the only place in 
which Prokopios lets Theodora partake in any act 
of patronage outside of Constantinople, namely 
in securing a road together with Justinian leading 
into the Phrygian territory.* More importantly 
though, Malalas’s account states that the empress 
[gave] generously to the churches in each place on 
her way,” thus engaging in multiple acts of pa- 
tronage during her journey. Looking at the path 
she might have taken (Fig. 2), one town is of 
special importance in regard to imperial patron- 
age: Helenopolis, the empress Helena’s supposed 
place of birth, only a few kilometres away from 
Pythia. Prokopios is the only literary source to 
describe the imperial (if we are to believe Proko- 
pios, Justinian’s) initiative of giving Helenopolis 
the appearance of a prosperous city in great detail; 
an aqueduct, public baths, churches, a palace, 
stoas and lodgings for the magistrates were built, 
thus making it a city worthy to bear the name of 
Helena. This step marks a certain triumph over 
Constantine, who had elevated the village to the 


35 Matatas, Chronicle, Book 17. 19. One can presume that such columns also bore capitals featuring the empress’s mo- 


nogram. 


36 Jonn or Epuesos, Lives of the Eastern Saints, sist history, ed. and tr. E. W. Brooks, Patrologia Orientalis, 19, fol. 2, 


Paris 1925, pp. 161-162. 
37 Matatas, Chronicle, Book 17.19. 
38 Evacrios SCHOLASTIKOS, Historia Ecclesiastica, 4.28. 
39 Matatas, Chronicle, Book 18. 25. 
40 Proxopios, Buildings, V.3.12-15. 


41 Matatas, Chronicle, Book 18.25, tr. E. JEFFREYS et al., The Chronicle of John Malalas, Melbourne 1986, p. 256. 
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rank of a city and bestowed it with his mother’s 
name but then failed to erect any buildings of 
significance — out of his want of propriety Proko- 
pios adds. Considering the tradition of female 
imperial patronage, the general association of 
empresses with Helena,” and Prokopios’s notori- 
ous omission of Theodora from any more illustri- 
ous act of building patronage, it could be asked 
whether the revitalisation of Helenopolis should 
not be seen as an act of patronage initiated by the 
empress rather than the emperor. 

While several acts of patronage in a religious 
context can be found in the literary sources, non- 
religious foundations outside of Constantinople 
are nearly absent in contemporary texts and are 
almost exclusively known through material evi- 
dence. As James has pointed out, one of the dif- 
ficulties with literary sources is that rather than 
focusing on what empresses actually did, authors 
often represented what they thought was right 
for them to do or what they needed them to have 
done.* A study of omission and representation of 
the empress Theodora as patron, confronting lit- 
erary sources and material evidence, can best be 
undertaken in the capital of the empire and resi- 
dence of the emperors, as it has the highest den- 
sity of sources. Constantinople thus also serves as 
a good example to reflect on the three most cited 
authors in regard to the patronage of Theodora 
and Justinian: Prokopios, John of Ephesos, and 
John Malalas. 


As the general point of reference for the “Age 
of Justinian” Prokopios of Caesarea is the most 
influential literary source for that period. His 
most relevant work in the context of imperi- 
al patronage is the encomium to the emperor, 
Buildings, in its preserved state probably written 
around 554 and unfinished.* Prokopios belonged 
to the (male) Byzantine elite, and with the high- 
er stratum of society being his aspired target au- 
dience for his works, Brubaker’s appraisal that 
he “imposed the hierarchy of Byzantine gender 
on his distribution of imperial patronage” is not 
surprising. On several occasions Prokopios lets 
Theodora act alongside Justinian: they convert 
a palace into a convent for former prostitutes,* 
found the House of Isidoros and the House of 
Arkadios, two hospices near the church of Hagia 
Irene,” and another large hospice for the tem- 
porary lodging of visitors to the capital.# Proko- 
pios further locates a depiction of Theodora on 
the mosaics at the Chalke gate, with the em- 
peror and empress side by side rejoicing in the 
victories over the Goths and Vandals? and men- 
tions a statue on a purple column which the city 
dedicated to her in gratitude for a court built by 
Justinian at the public baths of Arkadianai.’° By 
reducing Theodora’s presence to an utmost mini- 
mum, Buildings had a vast impact on our mod- 
ern perception of this empress as patron: out of 
the over thirty churches he describes as being 
erected or restored by the emperor in Constan- 


42 Studied by L. BRUBAKER, Memories of Helena: Patterns in Imperial Female Matronage in the Fourth and Fifth 


Centuries, in: L. James (ed.), Women, Men and Eunuchs: Gender in Byzantium, London/New York 1997, pp. 


52-75, who claims that the association of imperial women with Helena would continue intermittently throughout 


the Byzantine period (p. 62). 


43 See JamEs, Empresses and Power (cit. n. 2), p. 67. It must be noted that this phenomenon can also be observed in 


modern scholarship, especially in regard to the range of action and capacities of women, including empresses. 


44 For the date see A. CAMERON, Procopius and the Sixth Century, London 1985, pp. 10-12. 


45 BRUBAKER, The Age of Justinian (cit. n. 16), p. 432. 


46 Proxopios, Buildings, 1.9.5-10, the Convent of Repentance or Metanoia, a building also prominently featured in 


the Secret History, XXVIL 5-6. 
47  Proxopios, Buildings, 1.2.17. 
48 Proxopios, Buildings, 1.11.27. 
49 Proxopios, Buildings, 1.10.15-19. 
so Pnoxorros, Buildings, 1.11.1-9. 
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tinople, not a single one is associated with the 
empress, leaving the Metanoia as the only reli- 
gious foundation attributed to her.” 

The Monophysite John of Ephesos draws a 
distinctly different picture of Theodora’s patron- 
age in the capital: in the hagiographic Lives of the 
Eastern Saints as well as his Historia Ecclesiastica 
he speaks of numerous acts of supporting and 
protecting Monophysites, offering houses and 
money to holy men. Theodora supposedly also 
established monasteries for both men and wom- 
en, inside and outside the city,” most promi- 
nently the congregation at the palace of Horm- 
isdas, where she and Justinian resided before 
moving to the Great palace in 527. What John of 
Ephesos and Prokopios have in common is that 
they both create an image of Theodora after her 
death, exploiting her figure posthumously for 
their own aims. 

John Malalas’s Chronicle is the only source 
written during Theodora’s lifetime to depict her 
as an independent donor. She first appears in 
Book 17, covering the reign of Justin I, as the 
patron of the two churches in Antioch and the 
cross sent to Jerusalem, shortly after having been 
made augousta as the wife of the co-emperor in 
527. The only philanthropic deed the author as- 
cribes to the empress in the capital is her personal 
freeing of all Constantinople’s prostitutes by buy- 
ing them off their brothel-keepers and afterwards 
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presenting the girls with a set of clothes and dis- 
missing them with one nomisma each.» As of the 
year 532, when a notable shift in emphasis from 
Antioch to Constantinople occurred,” there are 
no more accounts of any acts of patronage of 
Theodora, although she appears as sending a dip- 
lomatic gift to the sister of the king of Persia.s 
Possible explanations for this lack of her repre- 
sentation as an active patron after 532 are Mala- 
las’s use of different source material, most likely 
the City Chronicle of Constantinople, or the later 
composition of this part of the text,” potentially 
even after the empress’s death in 548. 

The material evidence in the former capi- 
tal suggests yet another image of Theodora as 
patron. Capitals bearing her monogram can be 
found in conjunction with four different build- 
ings, all of them churches: the church of Hagia 
Sophia; the church of Hagia Irene; the church of 
the Sts Sergios and Bacchos, which also features 
a dedicatory epigram of Justinian and Theodora; 
and an unspecified church, a capital from which 
was found at the Hebdomon.* Comparing the 
three major literary sources with other evidence 
(Fig. 3) shows how many different images of the 
empress as patron were created and could be ex- 
perienced in Constantinople. If we are to believe 
John of Ephesos, the city was filled with Mono- 
physites and their monasteries, whereas Proko- 
pios has Theodora engage only in the co-foun- 


şı While her actions are all collaborations with Justinian, this notion of a joint foundation is sometimes lost when mo- 


dern scholars ascribe the foundation of a convent for former prostitutes to Theodora alone, implying her “natural” 
P plying 


inclination as a woman to help other women, and bearing in mind Prokopioss construction of the empresss dubi- 


ous past in the Secret History, which a foundation like this could only reaffirm. 


52 JOHN or EpHesos, Historia Ecclesiastica, Book 1, ch. X. 


53 JOHN or Epuesos, Lives of the Eastern Saints, 47th history. This story also indicates that the hagiography was com- 
piled after 548, as it speaks of a time after Theodora’s death. 


54 Matatas, Chronicle, Book 18.24, (cit. n. 41), pp. 255-256. Actions like these or the foundation of the Metanoia must 


also be seen in the context of the attempt to fight prostitution via a stricter legislation. See S. LEONTSINI, Die Prosti- 


tution im frühen Byzanz, Vienna 1989, pp. 177-179. 


55 See JErFREYS, The Chronicle of John Malalas (cit. n. 41), p. xxxii. 


56 Matatas, Chronicle, Book 18. 61. 


57 See JEFFREYS, The Chronicle of John Malalas (cit. n. 41), p. xxxii. 


58 The latter was published in 1901 by S. PÉTRIDÈS, Chapiteau aux monogrammes de Justinien et de Théodora, in: 


Echos d'Orient, V, 32-37, 1901-1902, pp. 219-221. 
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3: Theodora’ patronage in Constantinople according to the authors Prokopios, John of Ephesos, and John Malalas, other con- 
temporary literary sources and material findings 


dation of civic buildings and a single monastery 
outside the city centre, and Malalas reports on 
no building activities she was involved in at all. 
Despite the physical evidence found in the city, 
none of the authors ascribes a church to her, al- 
though the martyrs chapel? or martyrium? men- 


tioned by John of Ephesos in his description of 
the congregation at the Hormisdas palace has 
been interpreted by Mango as the church of Sts 
Sergios and Bacchos, making it the only church 
discussed as a possible independent foundation 
by Theodora still extant today.* 


59 See Jonn or EPHESOS, Lives of the Eastern Saints, 47th history, ed. and tr. E. W. Brooks, Patrologia Orientalis, 18, 
fol. 4, Paris 1924, p. 682. 

60 The latter translation was suggested by R. KRAUTHEIMER, Again Saints Sergius and Bacchus at Constantinople, in: 
Jahrbuch der Osterreichischen Byzantinistik, 23, 1974, p. 252. 

61 Cyril Mango attributes the foundation of the church to Theodora in the context of the Monophysite monastery 
established by her in this palace and dates the building as late as the 530s, thus making it contemporary to the Hagia 
Sophia. See Manco, The Church of Saints Sergius and Bacchus (cit. n. 3), and Manco, The Church of Sts. Sergius 
and Bacchus Once Again (cit. n. 3). Recently Mangos conclusions have been strongly questioned by B. Crore, Jus- 
tinian, Theodora, and the Church of Saints Sergius and Bacchus, in: Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 60, 2006, pp. 25-63, 
who suggests an earlier date in the mid 520s and in his conclusive statement even ascribes the initiative for the con- 
struction to Justinian alone. Although his arguments for a date around 527, shortly after the coronation of Justinian 
and Theodora, are compelling (the epigram refers to Theodora as God-crowned, thus making 527 the earliest possible 
year for its completion), Croke’s apparent neglect for the presence of both the emperor and empress as patrons in 
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The Hagia Sophia however, the “Great 
Church”, is rarely discussed in regard to Theo- 
dora despite the similarity of evidence to the 
church of Sts Sergios and Bacchos. Her name 
is present throughout the church alongside her 
husband Justinian’s; numerous monograms of 
Theodora (GEOAQPAXX) and of the empress 
(AYTOY=TA®) are carved into capitals and 
also appear on the plates of the bronze rings 
around the sixteen larger columns in the naos.* 
In his description of the church written around 
the time of the second dedication in Decem- 
ber 562, following the reconstruction due to 
the collapse of the first dome, Paul Silentiarios 
tells us of two more occurrences where the im- 
perial couple is presented jointly as patrons of 
the church: Their names — probably also in form 
of a monogram — were featured on the middle 
panels of the chancel screen, one of the most 
prominent places in the church.9 Additionally 
he describes some altar cloths of the church, un- 
doubtedly also an imperial gift, that the priests 
should unfold... along its four sides and show to 
the countless crowd, with one of them depicting 
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the countless deeds of the Emperors, guardians of 
the city on its hem, including hospitals for the 
sick and churches, while others showed the mon- 
archs joined together, here by the hand of Mary, 
the Mother of God, there by that of Christ. 

Through its proximity to the erection of the 
church another text, written in the 530s and itself 
an imperial commission, surpasses other literary 
sources in describing the church and its founda- 
tion: Romanos the Melode’s fifty-fourth kontak- 
ion On Earthquakes and Fires. Kontakion 54 
was to be sung on the Wednesdays of the third 
week of Lent and is the only one of Romanos’s 
surviving kontakia that was composed in direct 
response to historical events, namely the Nika 
revolt of 532 and its consequences. Internal evi- 
dence suggests that it was completed before the 
dedication of the church,” and while Johannes 
Koder assumes that it was recited only once be- 
fore, during Lent 537,” Eva Catafygiotu Topping 
argues for a date as early as 532 or 533.% The kon- 
takion consists of a proem and 25 stanzas, each of 
ten verses, with the imperial couple appearing 
in nearly each of the last eight stanzas. 
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the monograms of the church as well as the dedicatory epigram (in which he sees a stronger emphasis on Justinian 
as opposed to Mango, who stated the same but in regard to Theodora) and his conclusion that the initiative for the 
construction of the church “clearly” (sic!) falls on Justinian himself (p. 63) demand revision. The iz dubio pro Ius- 
tiniano argument for church foundations, with its roots in the extensive reception of Prokopios’s Buildings, should 
not be favoured where as much evidence opposing it exists. It should also be noted that to a certain degree the pub- 
lic / private dichotomy in regard to women is repeated, when the only church discussed as a possible foundation by 
Theodora is a building erected within the seclusion of an imperial palace. 

While there are fewer capitals with monograms of the empress than of the emperor, the bronze plates show an equal 
number of monograms, all stating of Justinian on the one side and of Theodora on the other, alternately facing the 
naos. This observation was first published by E.M. ANTONIADES, Ekphrasis tes Hagias Sophias, II, Leipzig 1908, p. 
32. One monogram stating AYTOY XTAX can also be found in the church of Sts Sergios and Bacchos, see Kra- 
MER, Kämpferkapitelle mit den Monogrammen Kaiser Justinus II. (cit. n. 32), p. 185. 


63 PAUL SILENTIARIOS, Description of Hagia Sophia, see tr. C. Manco, The Art of the Byzantine Empire, 312-1453: 
Sources and Documents, Englewood Cliffs, NJ 1972, p. 87. 

64 Tr. by Manco, Art of the Byzantine Empire (cit. n. 63), p. 89. 

65 Kontakion 54 has the number 23 in J. Koper, Romanos Melodos: Die Hymnen, 1, Stuttgart 2005, as his counting 
is derived from the hymns position in the church year. For a summary of the translations and editions of his hymns 
see Koper, Romanos Melodos, pp. 49-51. 

66 Stanza 22 and 23 speak of the church as still being in a state of reconstruction. 

67 Koper, Romanos Melodos (cit. n. 65), p. 413. 

68 Following the proposition by Kariophilis Mitsakis, see E. Cararvaroru Topping, On Earthquakes and Fires: Roma- 
nos Encomium to Justinian, in: Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 71, 1978, pp. 22-35, here p. 23. 

69 For an analysis of the structure of the kontakion see CatarycioTu Toppine, On Earthquakes and Fires (cit. n. 68), 


7 THE IMAGE OF THE EMPRESS THEODORA AS PATRON 


Justinian and Theodora — referred to as the 
emperor (Gacthetwv) and his wife (cÓvsvvoc) or 
simply the emperors (Racthetc) — are shown as 
saviours of the city through their prayers and 
subsequently, in stanza 23, as the patrons re- 
building the city and the church of Hagia So- 
phia: 

Today the royal pair, piously discharging their 
imperial duties, 

have done things truly magnificent, brilliant, 
worthy of wonder, 
far surpassing the accomplishments of previous 
emperors. 

In a very short time they have raised up the entire 
city (...). 

Holy Sophia, the very home of our church, 

is being reconstructed with such skill 

that it imitates Heaven, the throne of God (...).7° 


The preceding stanzas name certain previous 
emperors whose accomplishments Justinian 
and Theodora have surpassed: first Solomon in 
stanza 21, who was by that time an established 
topos of Christian rhetoric for the patronage of 
churches and who had built and adorned a tem- 
ple only for it to be destroyed and ridiculed.” 
In stanza 22 Constantine and the faithful He- 
lena built on the same location the churches 
of the Resurrection and Sion two hundred and 
fifty years after the destruction of the temple, 
only to be surpassed in the same stanza by the 
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pace in which in Constantinople the rebuilding 
started only one day after its fall — with the impe- 
rial couple described as generous donors. Thus, 
after re-founding the city of Helenopolis some 
years earlier, the imperial couple — the emper- 
or Justinian and his wife and augousta Theo- 
dora — triumphs once more over the emperor 
Constantine and his mother and augousta He- 
lena. Unlike the empress’s predecessors, who, 
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since Pulcheria, were referred to as “New”, “Sec- 
ond” or “Orthodox” Helenas,” Theodora is not 
just another “New Helena ” just as Justinian is 
not a “New Constantine ".? By showing their 
triumph over these idealized rulers, they at once 
distance themselves from the claim of any de- 
scendant of this imperial line’* and at the same 
time create a new imagery of the ideal imperial 
female and male patrons and founders, acting 
together as the imperial couple. While kontakion 
54 has been studied only in regard to its signifi- 
cance to the emperor Justinian,” it might be the 
most important source for our understanding of 
the contemporary view of Theodora as patron. 
An imperial commission itself, it can be seen as 
an instruction of how the foundation of Ha- 
gia Sophia was to be understood, having a far 
greater impact than any epigram, monogram, 
or other literary source as it was recited during 
the liturgy and was thus “legible” even to the 
illiterate, both within the church of Hagia So- 
phia and in churches all over the empire.” 
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pp. 24-25, who noted that while the second section of the kontakion is a eulogy to the emperor, the first is a hymn 
to Christ the Savior. 

Stanza 23, tr. R. J. SCHoRK, Sacred Songs from the Byzantine Pulpit: Romanos the Melodist, Gainesville 1995, p. 194. 
For the use of Solomon as topos from the fourth century see J. KoDEr, Justinians Sieg über Salomon, in: Thymiama 
ste mneme tes Laskarinas Boura, Athens 1994, pp. 135-142, esp. p. 136. 

For empresses being hailed as “New”, “Second” or “Orthodox” Helenas see JAMES, Empresses and Power (cit. n. 2), 
PP- 14, 91, 152. 

On Justinian’s lack of using the image of Constantine in his imperial propaganda see P. Macpatino (ed.), New 
Constantines: The Rhythm of Imperial Renewal in Byzantium, 4th—13th Centuries, Aldershot 1994, p. 4. 

One might think of Juliana Anicia and her epigram in the church of St Polyeuktos, see e.g. C. L. Connor, The Epi- 
gram in the Church of Hagios Polyeuktos in Constantinople and its Byzantine Response, in: Byzantion, 69, 1999, 
PP- 479-527. 

Barkhuizen, for example, completely ignores Theodoras presence in this kontakion, see J. H. BARKHUIZEN, Roma- 
nos Melodos: On Earthquakes and Fires, in: Jahrbuch der Österreichischen Byzantinistik, 45, 1995, pp. 1-18. 
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Despite the diversity of her actions and en- 
gagement, Theodora’s importance as a patron is 
still underrated by comparison with her husband 
Justinian’s, in a tradition of relying on Prokopi- 
os as the most valuable source for the mid-sixth 
century. Yet other evidence for her patronage, es- 
pecially the sources predating the empress’s death 
in 548 and the presence of her name throughout 
the empire, show a completely different picture, 
strongly suggesting a reassessment not only of the 
image of Theodora as patron but also of Justinian 
for the years 527 to 548. Although the image of 
Theodora as patron has often been redrawn, sur- 
viving glimpses of its original appearance present 


the empress as a great donor, an active patron 
and the co-founder of many churches, including 


the most splendid of all, the Hagia Sophia. 


Illustration credits: Fig. 1: Map by M. Breier, Univer- 
sity of Vienna, Department of Geography and Regional 
Research, with additions by the author. — Fig. 2: Map 
drawn by K. Bichler, University of Applied Arts Vienna, 
by instruction of the author. — Fig. 3: Original map from 
Proxoprios, The Anecdota or Secret History, ed. H. B. Dew- 


ING, London 1935, p. 361, with additions by the author. 


76 For remarks on the audience of Romanos’s kontakia see KODER, Justinians Sieg über Salomon (cit. n. 71), p. 141, and 
H. Huncer, Romanos Melodos, Dichter, Prediger, Rhetor und sein Publikum, in: Jahrbuch der Osterreichischen 


Byzantinistik, 34, 1984, pp. 15-42. 
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DIE STIFTERINNENTATIGKEIT DER KAISERIN 
SOPHIA: IMPULS FUR DIE GLEICHBERECHTIGUNG 
MIT DEM KAISER? 


JUDITH RADLEGGER 


A usgehend von der Aussage im ,,Oxford Dic- 
tionary of Byzantium“ unter dem Schlag- 
wort „women“, die Rolle der Frau habe in Kri- 
senzeiten an Bedeutung gewonnen, legte ich 
zunachst mein Hauptaugenmerk auf die Veran- 
derung der Stellung der Frau in einer krisenge- 
schüttelten Zeit. Da das byzantinische Reich in 
seinem tausendjährigen Bestehen mehrfach mit 
Krisenzeiten konfrontiert wurde, war es mein 
Anliegen, eine Kaiserin exemplarisch herauszu- 
greifen und deren Positionierung und Bedeu- 
tung innerhalb der Gesellschaft zu analysieren. 
Die Hochblüte des byzantinischen Reiches unter 
Justinian und Theodora im sechsten Jahrhundert 
lassen das Wirken und Schaffen ihrer Nachfol- 
ger — Justin und Sophia — in der Fachliteratur in 
den Hintergrund treten. Während die Vita der 
Kaiserin Theodora in größtem Ausmaß ausge- 
reizt wurde, scheint Sophia im Schatten ihrer 
„berühmten“ Tante unterzugehen.? Averil Came- 
ron stellt dies kritisch fest, wenn sie sagt: „She 
had been one of the most colourful of empresses 


and far outstripped in real power the more noto- 
rious career of her short lived aunt Theodora.“4 
Kaiserin Sophia stellt in der Emanzipations- 
geschichte der byzantinischen Kaiserinnen gewiss 
einen Höhepunkt dar. Die Gleichstellung Justins 
II. und Sophias auf Münzen, die Benennung von 
Palásten nach Sophia oder die Errichtung von 
Statuen der Kaiserin und ihrer Familie, sind nur 
einige Indizien für die Macht, welche die Kaise- 
rin innehatte. Wahrend man in der bisherigen 
Fachliteratur davon ausgegangen ist, die Gleich- 
stellung der Kaiserin mit dem Kaiser sei lediglich 
auf die Persónlichkeit Sophias zurückzuführen, 
führte ich vor dem Hintergrund der krisenge- 
schüttelten Zeit, mit welcher die Kaiserin kon- 
frontiert war, meine Forschungen weiter und 
konkretisierte sie auf den Einfluss von Stiftungen 
auf die Positionierung der Kaiserin. Stiftungen 
legen Zeugnis über die gesellschaftliche Stellung 
des Stifters respektive der Stifterin ab, kónnen 
aber auch Impuls für deren gesellschaftliche Auf- 


wertung sein. 


Der Beginn meiner Auseinandersetzung mit Kaiserin Sophia fand im Rahmen des Seminars „Female Founders I“, 


welches Prof. Lioba Theis, Prof. Margaret Mullett und Dr. Michael Grünbart im Wintersemester 2007/2008 am 


Institut für Kunstgeschichte in Wien geleitet hatten, statt und wurde durch die Méglichkeit, meine Forschungser- 


gebnisse im Rahmen des Kolloquiums „Female Founders in Byzantium and Beyond" zu präsentieren, vertieft. 


I J. Herrtn/A. KazupAN/A. Cutter, Women, in: ODB, III, S. 2201-2204. 
2 L. GARLAND, Byzantine Empresses: Women and Power in Byzantium, AD 527-1204, London / New York 1999, S. 1. 


3 So findet die Kaiserin Sophia beispielsweise in Cu. DiEHL, Impératrices de Byzance, Paris 1954, keine Erwähnung. 


Die bedeutendste Forschungsliteratur Kaiserin Sophia betreffend lieferte zweifelsohne Averil Cameron, deren For- 


schungsschwerpunkt Byzanz im sechsten Jahrhundert umfasst, s. hierzu: A. CAMERON, Continuity and Change in 


Sixth-Century Byzantium, London 1981. 


4 A. CAMERON, The Empress Sophia, in: Byzantion, 45, 1975, S. 5-21, hier S. 21. 
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Die gemeinsame Präsentation des Kaiserpaa- 
res auf Münzen, wie sie unter Justin II. und So- 
phia erstmals stattfand,’ war Ausgangspunkt für 
die Überlegung, wie und warum sich Kaiser und 
Kaiserin als Einheit in der Öffentlichkeit präsen- 
tierten. Die Münzen legen Zeugnis über die Be- 
trachtungsweise des Kaiserpaares ab und fungieren 
als Seismograph der Repräsentation nach Außen. 
Angetrieben von der Frage, ob sich politische und 
persönliche Veränderungen auf die öffentliche 
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Ke Sophia nahm während der Regie- 
rungszeit Justins II. die Rolle der Mitre- 
gentin ein, indem sie sich in politischen, finan- 
ziellen, als auch religiósen Angelegenheiten ein 
Mitspracherecht eingeräumt hatte.° Sophia war 
der Auffassung, das gleiche Anrecht auf den 
Thron wie Justin besessen zu haben — er war Nef- 
fe Justinians, sie Nichte Theodoras. Ihr Wille zu 
regieren überdauerte das Leben des Kaisers und 
so zitiert Ioannes von Ephesos Sophia in seiner 
Kirchenchronik: Das Königreich kam durch mich, 
und es ist zu mir zurückgekommen, und für ihn, 
er ist gezüchtigt, und ist in diesen Zustand meinet- 
wegen gefallen, da er mich nicht genügend wert ge- 
schätzt hat und mich aufgeregt hat.’ 

In der Literatur tritt Sophia erstmals nach 
dem Tod Kaiser Justinians in Erscheinung. Da 
Justinian keinen rechtmäßigen Nachfolger be- 
stimmt hatte, kam Justin II., welcher als curopa- 
lates um die nötigen Kontakte am Hof verfügte, 
durch Unterstützung des Senates und der Minis- 
ter an die Macht. Justins einziger Rivale um den 
Thron war der Sohn von Justinians Cousin Ger- 


Cameron, The Empress Sophia (zit. Anm. 4), S. 5. 
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Byzantium, London 1981, S. 52. 
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Repräsentation auswirken können, führten mich 
meine Forschungen zu den Stiftungen des Kaiser- 
paares. Es gilt nun zu hinterfragen, welche Stif- 
tungen von dem Kaiserpaar und welche von der 
Kaiserin alleine getätigt wurden und in welcher 
Weise der Stifter respektive die Stifterin abgebil- 
det beziehungsweise verewigt sind. Kann man die 
Stifterinnentätigkeit der Kaiserin in Bezug zu po- 
litischen und persönlichen Freignissen setzen und 
wenn ja, in welcher Weise präsentiert sich Sophia? 


ALS MITREGENTIN 


manos, der ebenfalls Justin hieß.’ Evagrios und 
Ioannes von Biclar berichten in ihren Schriften 
von der Ermordung Justins, welche auf die Initi- 
ative Sophias zurück zu führen war.? Es war So- 
phias größtes Anliegen, ihrem Gatten den Weg 
zur Kaiserkrone zu ebnen, auch wenn sie hierfür 
über Leichen gehen musste. Von Anbeginn der 
Regierung Justins IL. war Sophias Präsenz allge- 
genwärtig und ihre Unterstützung unverzicht- 
bar. Auch wenn die Hauptaufgabe der byzanti- 
nischen Kaiserinnen vor allem die Organisation 
von Zeremonien umfasste, gelang es einigen Kai- 
serinnen als Mitregentinnen, einen unverzicht- 
baren Platz einzunehmen." Und so vermochte 
es Sophia, Einfluss auf die Finanzen des Reiches, 
sowie auf die Innen- und Außenpolitik auszu- 
üben und ihre politische Macht auch über den 
Tod Justins II. beizubehalten. 

Sophias innenpolitisches Interesse galt vor 
allem den finanziellen Angelegenheiten des Rei- 
ches. Im Gegensatz zu ihrem Vorgänger Justini- 
an versuchte das Kaiserpaar die Schätze des Rei- 
ches aufzustocken, dies erfolgte zum einen durch 


L. James, Empresses and Power in Early Byzantium, London / New York 2001, S. 102. 


J. M. SCHÖNFELDER, Die Kirchengeschichte des Johannes von Ephesus, München 1962. 
A. CAMERON, The Early Religious Policies of Justin II, in: A. CAMERON, Continuity and Change in Sixth-Century 


9 Zit. nach Cameron, The Empress Sophia (zit. Anm. 4), S. 9; Jou. BiCLaR, s.a. II. Iustini: Justinus filius Germani... 


factione Sophiae Augustae in Alexandria occiditur. 
IO JAMES, Empresses and Power (zit. Anm. 5), S. 59. 
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Einforderung von Schulden, zum anderen durch 
das Beenden der Friedenszahlungen an die Per- 
ser." Theophanes schrieb in seiner Chronik, dass 
Sophia, die frommste Augusta, die Banker und die 
Geldverleiher zu sich zitierte, und anordnete, dass 
die Verträge und Belege der Schuldner gebracht wer- 
den. Als sie sie gelesen hatte, nahm sie die Belege und 
händigte sie den Schuldner aus und zahlte die Sum- 
me an die Besitzer.” Dass eine Kaiserin sich der fi- 
nanziellen Angelegenheiten des Reiches annahm, 
war mehr als nur ungewöhnlich und dies sollte 
ihr erst wieder Eirene im achten Jahrhundert 
gleichtun, als diese das Steuersystem veränderte.” 

Neben den finanziellen Angelegenheiten 
trat Sophia politisch durch ihre Erwählung der 
Nachfolger Justins II. in Erscheinung. Nach 
der geistigen Erkrankung des Kaisers, benötig- 


te man einen Nachfolger, dessen Wahl der Se- 
nat an Sophia übertrug. Sophia entschied sich 
für Tiberios den Führer der excubitores — der 
Leibwache des Kaisers. Tiberios II. wurde zu- 
erst zum Cäsaren und nach dem Tod Justins 
II. 578 zum Augustus erhoben." Als 582 Tibe- 
rios II. starb, konsultierte der Senat erneut So- 
phia, deren Wahl dieses Mal auf den General 
Maurikios fiel. Sophia war keineswegs die erste 
Kaiserin, welche die kaiserliche Nachfolge be- 
stimmt hatte, so nahm z. B. Pulcheria nach dem 
Tod ihres Bruders Theodosios II. 450 Markianos 
zum Mann, um ihre Macht zu sichern. Dass 
Sophias Meinung in einer solch wichtigen Ent- 
scheidung wie jener der Nachfolge des Kaisers 
zu Rate gezogen wurde, stellt ihre über den Tod 
des Kaisers hinausgehende Macht dar. 


KAISERIN SOPHIAS ABBILDUNG AUF MÜNZEN 


ereits 565 — dem Jahr der Thronbesteigung 

Justins - kommt es auf Münzen zur gleich- 
wertigen Präsentation des Kaiserpaares (Abb. 1, 
2). Das Erscheinen einer Kaiserin auf Miinzen 
war bereits vor Sophia Usus, das Revolutionäre 
jener Münzen, welche unter Justin II. und So- 
phia entstanden, war, dass sie erstmals das Kai- 
serpaar zusammen darstellten. Es waren vor al- 
lem Bronzemünzen, auf welchen das Kaiserpaar 
geprägt war. Während der Umlauf von Gold 
und Silbermünzen nur ein geringer war, waren 
die Folles die Münzen des Alltages. Dass sich ge- 
rade auf diesen Münzen die Aussage der Gleich- 
stellung wieder findet, verweist abermals auf 
Sophias herausragende Stellung. Es ist ein Irr- 
glaube, wenn man annimmt, dass die besonders 


kostbaren Gold- und Silbermünzen dem Kaiser 


u GARLAND, Byzantine Empresses (zit. Anm. 2), S. 43. 


vorbehalten waren und die Kaiserin lediglich auf 
Bronzemünzen abgebildet wurde. Darstellungen 
von Kaiserinnen auf Gold und Silbermünzen 
gab es sehr wohl bereits vor Sophia. Während 
Philip Grierson der Annahme ist, das Erschei- 
nen einer Kaiserin auf Münzen stehe in engem 
Zusammenhang mit der Geburt eines Ihron- 
folgers,“ vertritt Liz James die Meinung: „(...) 
the production of the coins of empresses, from 
Pulcheria onwards, is linked more consistently 
to the accession of the emperor, which is also, 
generally, the point at which the woman recei- 
ves the title Augusta.” Die Darstellungen von 
Kaiserinnen vor Sophia stehen somit in unmit- 
telbarer Abhängigkeit zu dem Kaiser. Sophias 
gleichrangiges Erscheinen auf den Folles wiede- 
rum vermittelte das Bild der Kaiserin als Mit- 


12. C. Manco/R. Scorr (Hrsg.), The Chronicle of Theophanes Confessor, Oxford 1997, S. 357. 


13 JAMES, Empresses and Power (zit. Anm. 5), S. 71. 

14 GARLAND, Byzantine Empresses (zit. Anm. 2), S. 51. 
15 JAMES, Empresses and Power (zit. Anm. 5), S. 66. 

16 PH. Grierson, Byzantine Coins, London 1982, S. 32. 
17 James, Empresses and Power (zit. Anm. 5), S. 102. 
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regentin und lässt sich somit als eine geschickt 
gelenkte Propaganda-Strategie des Kaiserpaa- 
res verstehen. Anne McClanan bekräftigt dies, 
wenn sie schreibt: „Bronze coinage in contrast, 
consistently depicts Sophia on equal footing 
with her husband Justin II. Although art his- 
torians in their discussion of medieval imperial 
representations more routinely consider the vi- 
sually enticing gold and silver coinage, the mo- 
dest bronze coinage would have been one of the 
primary means by which the imperial image was 
disseminated to the population"? 

Um das numismatische Gesamtbild widerzu- 
spiegeln, bedarf es jedoch der Betrachtung aller 
gefundenen Miinzen — Gold, Silber und Bronze, 
als auch der Münzen verschiedener Münzstätten. 
Auch wenn Liz James die feinen Variationen, wel- 
che zwischen den Münzen entstanden, als unbe- 
deutend betrachtet, da die Aussage gleich bliebe,” 
sind es meiner Meinung nach gerade jene kleinen 
Veränderungen, die es gilt herauszustreichen. 

Der Solidus zeigt ausnahmslos den Kaiser, 
der in seiner Rechten einen Globus hält. Die 
Rückseite erfuhr hinsichtlich seines Vorgängers 
eine markante Veränderung: sie zeigt anstelle 
der Victoria eine thronende Constantinopolis." 
Die politische Krise, in welcher sich das byzan- 
tinische Reich befand, führte zu einem starkeren 
Hauptstadt-Bewusstsein und so kam es in weite- 
rer Folge zu einer verstarkten Prasenz der Perso- 
nifikation Konstantinopels. Die Siliquen Justini- 
ans wurden ohne größere Veränderungen unter 
Justin weitergepragt, lediglich der Name des Kai- 
sers änderte sich. Sie zeigen den Kaiser im Profil. 
Eine Besonderheit stellt der in Karthago geprägte 
Halbsiliquentyp dar. Wahrend die ersten beiden 
Prägungen wie im restlichen Reich den Kaiser im 
Profil zeigen, kommt es bei der letzten Prágung 


zu einem Indiktionswechsel und so zeigt dieser 
Halbsiliqua das thronende Kaiserpaar. Die Rück- 
seite wurde von den Solidi entlehnt und stellt das 
Halbbild der nach rechts gewandten Constanti- 
nopolis dar." 

Die Vorderseite der Folles (Abb. 1) zeigt das 
thronende Kaiserpaar: Justin mit dem Kreuzglo- 
bus und Sophia mit dem Kreuzzepter zu seiner 
Linken. Sophia nimmt auf den Münzen die Rol- 
le des Mitregenten ein — wie im Vergleich mit 
dem Solidus (Abb. 3), welcher unter Justin I. und 
Justinian entstand, deutlich wird. Die Prägung 
des Kaiserpaares setzte sich in manchen Münz- 
státten erst sehr spat durch, so z. B. auch in An- 
tiochia, wo erst im 5. Regierungsjahr (570) mit 
der angeglichenen Typologie begonnen wurde. 
Antiochia (Abb. 4) weicht jedoch von der gan- 
gigen Darstellungsweise des Kaiserpaares ab und 
zeigt Justin II. und Sophia, wie sie in der Mitte 
gemeinsam einen Globus mit langem Kreuz hal- 
ten.” Diese Version scheint die Gleichstellung 
der Kaiserin mit dem Kaiser zur Ganze zu pra- 
sentieren. Sophia ist gleichwertige Mitregentin, 
der der Globus — Symbol für das Reich an sich — 
gleichermaßen zusteht. Auch die namentliche 
Erwähnung der Kaiserin auf Folles aus Kartha- 
go ab 572 (Abb. 5) spiegelt Sophias Macht und 
Stellenwert wider. Warum es gerade ab dem 5. 
Regierungsjahr Justins zu dieser verstärkten Prä- 
sentation des Kaiserpaares als geschlossene Ein- 
heit, sowie einer größeren Präsenz der Kaiserin, 
gekommen ist, führe ich auf Justins beginnen- 
de geistige Erkrankung zurück. Der Ausbruch 
der Krankheit wird im Allgemeinen mit dem 
Fall und Verlust der Grenzstadt Dara 573 in Ver- 
bindung gebracht. Averil Camerons Auffassung 
nach war der geistige Zustand jedoch, will man 
einer Anekdote von Theophanes, in welcher der 


18 A. McCLanan, Representations of Early Byzantine Empresses. Image and Empire, New York 2002, S. 158. 


19 James, Empresses and Power (zit. Anm. 5), S. 109. 


20 W. Haun, Moneta Imperii Byzantini, II: Von Justinus II. bis Phocas (565-610), Wien 1975, S. 37. 


21 GRIERSON, Byzantine Coins (zit. Anm. 16), S. 353. 
22 JAMES, Empresses and Power (zit. Anm. 5), S. 110. 
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1: Follis aus Konstantinopel (565-566), Kupfer; Vorderseite: 2: Follis aus Konstantinopel (565-566), Kupfer; Rückseite: 
Justin II. und Sophia Münzstätte CON (Konstantinopel) und Prägung im 1. Re- 
gierungsjahr 


3: Solidus aus Konstantinopel (527), Gold; Vorderseite: Justin 4: Follis aus Antiochia (570 — 571), Kupfer; Vorderseite: Justin 
I. und Justinian I. als Mitregent II. und Sophia, die gemeinsam einen Globus mit Kreuz in 
der Mitte halten 
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FE 198.2 


5: Follis aus Karthago (572), Kupfer; Vorderseite: Büsten von Justin II. und Sophia (erste namentliche Erwähnung der Kaiserin 


auf Münzen) 


Kaiser seinen Bruder Baduarios grundlos atta- 
ckiert, Glauben schenken, bereits 572 bedenk- 
lich.” Der abrupte Gesinnungswandel Justins 
gegeniiber den Monophysiten 571 und deren 
daraus resultierende Verfolgung lassen manche 
Historiker gar davon ausgehen, dass bereits in 
diesem Jahr Justins Krankheit zu Tage trat. Die 
Jahre 571/572 werden somit zu einem Wende- 


punkt und markieren das Erstarken der Macht 
der Kaiserin. Wahrend Sophia vor der Erkran- 
kung Justins eher im Hintergrund verweilte und 
von hier aus ihre Fäden spannte, übernahm sie 
ab 572 die Aufgaben des Kaisers und regierte das 
Reich bis zu der Ernennung des Generals Tiber- 


ios zum Cäsaren. 


STIFTUNGEN DES KAISERPAARES 


b und vor allem inwiefern sich eben die- 

ser Wendepunkt in der Stifterinnentätig- 
keit der Kaiserin widerspiegelt, sei nun unter 
Betrachtnahme der wenigen dokumentierten 
Stiftungen beziehungsweise der Beteiligung an 
Stiftungen zu hinterfragen. Da sich nur wenige 
Stiftungen des Kaiserpaares erhalten haben, sind 
unsere wesentlichen Quellen für diese das Lob- 
gedicht von Corippus, die Kirchenchronik von 


23 CAMERON, Ihe Empress Sophia (zit. Anm. 4), S. 10. 


Ioannes von Ephesos, die Chroniken von Theo- 
phanes, sowie Epigramme, welche in der Antho- 
logia Graeca überliefert wurden. Im Gegensatz 
zu den Schriften von Prokopios handelt es sich 
bei den genannten schriftlichen Quellen keines- 
wegs um die genaue Beschreibung von Bauten 
und Kunstwerken, sondern sehr viel mehr um 
die vereinzelte Nennung von Stiftungen, deren 
detaillierte Beschreibung ausbleibt. Weiters muss 


24 J.J. NorwicH, Byzantium. The Early Centuries, New York 1988, S. 270. 
25 A. CAMERON, The Artistic Patronage of Justin II, in: CAMERON, Continuity and Change (zit. Anm. 8), S. 63. 
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zwischen jenen Stiftungen, welche von dem Kai- 
serpaar gemeinsam und jenen, welche von der 
Kaiserin alleine gestiftet beziehungsweise initiiert 
wurden, unterschieden werden. 

Da Justin II. von Justinian nicht als Nach- 
folger ernannt wurde, lag das besondere Augen- 
merk des Kaisers auf der Errichtung von Denk- 
mälern und so versuchte Justin mittels seiner 
gestifteten Statuen seine kaiserliche Legitimie- 
rung zu untermauern. Wie wir von Corippus 
wissen, wurde die kaiserliche Familie als eine 
Statuen-Gruppe am Hafen und am Milion abge- 
bildet. Die Säulen am Hafen trugen Statuen von 
Justin, Sophia, deren Tochter Arabia und dem 
praepositus Narses, die Gruppe am Milion stellte 
ebenfalls Sophia und Arabia, sowie Helena, eine 
Nichte Sophias dar.” Ioannes von Ephesos nennt 
weiters zwei Bronzestatuen des Kaisers und der 
Kaiserin, welche in der Stadt aufgestellt waren. 
Die Statuen fungierten als Zeichen der Macht 
und des Standes. Dass auch die Kaiserin in einer 
allein stehenden Bronzestatue abgebildet wurde, 
demonstriert abermals Sophias vom Kaiser unab- 
hängige Macht. Durch die öffentliche Prasenta- 
tion einer Statue wurde unmissverstándlich klar- 
gestellt, wie man eine Person zu betrachten hatte. 
Lynda Garland schrieb hierzu: ,Sophia was no 
shrinking violet. Even from the early days of 
Justin’s reign the indissolubility of the couple was 
publicly presented to their subjects and others 
through a highly visible building programme and 
display of official statuary in the city.” Die Be- 
teiligung Sophias an den gestifteten Statuen ist 
vor allem im Falle der Gruppe am Milion anzu- 
nehmen, da diese sich auf die weiblichen Famili- 
enmitglieder der Kaiserin beschrankt. Dieser dy- 
nastische Gedanke Sophias knüpft unmittelbar 
an der Familienpolitik ihrer Tante Theodora an, 


26 Ebenda,S. 70. 
27 GARLAND, Byzantine Empresses (zit. Anm. 2), S. 47. 


welche die Hochzeit zwischen Sophia und Justin 
arrangiert hatte, um das Fortwahren ihrer Fami- 
lienlinie zu sichern. 

Neben den Statuen des Kaiserpaares war das 
stádtische Bauprogramm eine weitere Móglich- 
keit, die Einheit des Kaiserpaares zu demonst- 
rieren und so ließ Justin II. den Hafen Julians 
wiederaufbauen, zwei neue Paläste errichten und 
ein öffentliches Bad renovieren. Alle Bauten soll- 
ten der Kaiserin zu Ehren ihren Namen tragen. 
So nannte er den Palast nahe dem Hafen So- 
phiae, jenen über dem Bosporus Sophianae und 
das Bad am Forum Tauri ebenfalls Sophianae.”* 
Eine Beteiligung Sophias an dem städtischen 
Bauprogramm kann angesichts der Namensge- 
bung angenommen werden, ist aber lediglich im 
Falle der Umbauten an den Badern von Pylai, 
dem heutigen Yalova, bewiesen. Bei den Ausgra- 
bungen unter Arif Müfid Mansel 1932 wurden 
in der Exedra mehrere Kapitelle mit den Mo- 
nogrammen von Justin und Sophia gefunden, 
womit die Bautätigkeit des Kaiserpaares an den 
Badern belegt werden kann.” 

Eine weitere gemeinsame Stiftung von Justin 
und Sophia ist ein silbervergoldetes Reliquien- 
kreuz, die sogenannte Crux Vaticana (Abb. 6). 
Das Reliquienkreuz lässt sich auf Grund seiner 
Inschrift auf der Vorderseite mit dem Kaiserpaar 
in Verbindung bringen. Die Inschrift auf dem 
Längsbalken des Kreuzes lautet: LIGNO QVO 
CHRISTVS HUMANVM SVBDIDIT HOS- 
TEM, jene des Querbalkens: DAT ROMAE 
IVSTINVS OPEM ET SOCIA DECOREM.*° 
McClanan stellt zu Recht in Frage, ob mit jenem 
IVSTINVS Justin II. oder vielleicht doch sein 
Vorgänger Justin I. gemeint wurde.” Aufschluss 
über die Frage nach dem eigentlichen Stifter gibt 
ein weiteres diplomatisches Geschenk des Kaiser- 


28 CAMERON, The Artistic Patronage of Justin II (zit. Anm. 25), S. 72-73. 


29 A.M. Manseı, Yalova und Umgebung, in: Istanbul Müzeleri Nasriyati, 13, 1936, S. 57. 


30 McCLanan, Representations (zit. Anm. 18), S. 163 ff. 
31 Ebenda, S. 166. 
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6: Vatican, Sancta Sanctorum, Crux Vaticana, ca. 568, 
Vorder- und Rückseite 
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paares an Radegunde, die Witwe König Clothars 
I. (511-561). Wie wir aus dem Danksagungsge- 
dicht von Venantius Fortunatus, welches nach 
dem Erhalt der Kreuzreliquie 568 von Radegun- 
de in Auftrag gegeben wurde, wissen, sind Jus- 
tin II. und seine Gattin Sophia die Stifter dieses 
Reliquiars (Abb. 7, 8). Es ist nahe liegend, dass 
Justin und Sophia zur gleichen Zeit sowohl die 
Crux Vaticana als auch die Kreuzreliquie der 
Radegunde als diplomatische Geschenke ver- 
sandten. Das Interesse des Kaiserpaares an Ver- 
bündeten war in der Zeit der politischen Krise, 
in welcher sich das byzantinische Reich befand, 
größer denn je. Während die Langobarden im 
Begriff waren, Italien einzunehmen und die Per- 
ser zum Krieg rüsteten, war es ein politisch küh- 
ner Schachzug, durch Radegunde die Franken 
als Verbündete zu gewinnen und durch die Crux 
Vaticana den Papst auf ihre Seite zu ziehen.” Die 
Frage nach der Beteiligung Sophias am diploma- 
tischen Austausch kann durch eine Passage in 
Venantius Fortunatus Lobgedicht bestätigt wer- 
den, in welcher dieser die eigentliche Initiative, 


7: Poitiers, Kloster Sainte Croix, Teil des Reliquiars für Ra- 
degunde, 569/570 


8: Rekonstruktion des Reliquiars für Radegunde 


das Reliquiar Radegunde zu schenken, der Kai- 
serin zuschreibt.3 

Weiters unterstreicht sowohl die Abbildung 
der Kaiserin in einem der Medaillons, als auch 
das Wortspiel mit dem Namen der Kaiserin 
durch die bewusste Verwendung von SOCIA 
anstatt SOPHIA in der Inschrift die Beteiligung 
Sophias an der Crux Vaticana. Da Sophia im Fal- 
le des Reliquiars der Radegunde bereits die Ent- 
scheidungsträgerin war, nehme ich an, dass dies 
auch auf die Crux Vaticana zutrifft, vor allem da 
Sophia mit jenen Geschenken mehr als nur po- 
litische Kontakte beabsichtigte. Helena, welche 
seit der Suche und der Auffindung des „wahren“ 
Kreuzes als Vorbild der byzantinischen Kaise- 
rinnen galt, hatte die kaiserliche Heiligkeit defi- 
niert. Venantius Fortunatus vergleicht Sophia in 
seinem Lobgedicht mit Helena, was die Kaiserin 
unwiderruflich zur neuen Helena werden lässt. 
Die Analyse des Lobgedichtes des Fortunatus 
lässt weiters erkennen, dass der Kaiser als auch 
die Kaiserin in der Literatur gleichwertig behan- 
delt werden und so wird beiden gleich viel Platz 


32 CAMERON, The Early Religious Policies of Justin II (zit. Anm. 8), S. 60. 


33 Zit. nach Cameron, The Empress Sophia (zit. Anm. 4), S. 13, Venantius Fortunatus, Appendix Carminum 2: Ad 


lustinum et Sophiam Augustos. 
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im Gedicht gegeben. Auch in den zwei Gedich- 
ten, welche Corippus zu Ehren der Thronbestei- 
gung Justins IL. verfasste, nimmt Sophia eine be- 
deutende Rolle ein. Corippus bezeichnet Sophia 


als die Königin von allen, welche die Welt schützt? 
und nennt sie im ersten Buch als eigentliche Stif- 
terin des Panegyrikons.’ 


DIE STIFTERINNENTATIGKEIT DER KAISERIN SOPHIA 


S ophias wachsendes Interesse an den politi- 
schen Angelegenheiten des Reiches resultierte 
mitunter aus der immer schwächer werdenden 
Gestalt des Kaisers. Ein anonymes Epigramm 
lässt sich in eben jene Zeit der beginnenden geis- 
tigen Erkrankung Justins datieren und gibt uns 
Auskunft über eine ausschließlich von Sophia 
vorgenommene Stiftung. Es heißt in dem Epi- 
gramm: 

Toig cots deparovanv à Depanaıva mpoooépo 
Lodia tò Spov. Xpioté, Tpoadéyou và cà 

Kal TO Baret pov mobòv Tovetivy didov 

vikas Er vikas Kate voowv Kai Bapßapwv? 


Das Epigramm befand sich an der Anargyroikir- 
che, welche laut Theophanes 569/70 von Justin 
nordéstlich des Sophienhafens errichtet wurde. 
Auch wenn das Epigramm keine nahere Auskunft 
dariiber gibt, was von der Kaiserin gestiftet wur- 
de, ermöglicht die Tatsache, dass Sophia in dem 
Epigramm um Sieg über Sieg ob Krankheit und 
Barbarenvolk bittet, eine ungefähre Datierung. 
Das Hinwenden der Kaiserin an die Anargyroi 
(Geldlose) — den heilenden Heiligen Kosmas und 
Damianos verweist auf Justins geistigen Zustand 
und beschränkt die Datierung des Epigramms 
auf die Jahre 572-578. Dass die einzige dokumen- 
tierte Stifterinnentätigkeit Sophias ohne Beteili- 
gung des Kaisers, in jenen Zeitraum der Demenz 
Justins und Alleinregierung Sophias fällt, bestä- 


tigt die von mir angenommene wachsende Prä- 
senz und Bedeutung der Kaiserin ab 572. 
Während das Erscheinen der Kaiserin auf 
Münzen, die Errichtung von Statuen der Kai- 
serin, sowie die Benennung von Palästen, eines 
Hafens und eines öffentlichen Bades nach der 
Kaiserin, die Position Sophias als Mitregentin in- 
nerhalb des byzantinischen Reiches belegen und 
Versuch waren, das Kaiserpaar zu legitimieren, 
betrachte ich die Stiftung der diplomatischen 
Geschenke überdies als Impuls für die Gleichstel- 
lung mit dem Kaiser. Waren es anfänglich Stif- 
tungen Justins, welche Sophia gleichwertig dar- 
stellten, handelt es sich bei den diplomatischen 
Geschenken um Stiftungen, welche von der 
Kaiserin initiiert wurden und ihr Wirken in der 
Außenpolitik belegen. Ein von Sophia verfasster 
Brief an den Perserkönig Chosroes stellt das au- 
Renpolitische Geschick der Kaiserin ebenso wie 
die diplomatischen Geschenke unter Beweis. So- 
phia schrieb, nachdem Byzanz die Festung Dara 
573 und damit verbunden die mesopotamische 
Grenze an die Perser verloren hatte, Chosroes ei- 
nen Brief, in welchem sie ihn um die Verscho- 
nung einer wehrlosen Frau mit einem kranken 
Mann bat und handelte so einen dreijährigen 
Friedensvertrag aus. Die Schwäche des Kaisers 
vermochte Sophia geschickt für sich zu nutzen." 
In den Jahren der gemeinsamen Herrschaft 
wurde das Kaiserpaar stets als Einheit präsentiert, 


34 Flavius Cresconius Corippus in Laudem lustini Augusti Minoris Libri IV, ed. with commentary and tr. A. CAMERON, 


London 1976, 1.8-9: summa regens Sapientia protegis orbem. 


35. GARLAND, Byzantine Empresses (zit. Anm. 2), S. 41. 


36 Anthologia Graeca, ed. H. Beckey, 2. Aufl., München 1965, XII-XVI, S. 131: Ich, Deine Dienerin Sophia, bringe 
dies/als Gabe deinen Dienern. Nimm das Deine, Christ, und schenke meinem König Justin dafür /Sieg über Sieg ob 


Krankheit und Barbarenvolk. 
37 GARLAND, Byzantine Empresses (zit. Anm. 2), S. 51. 
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dennoch verharrte Sophias Bedeutung, trotz der 
Gleichberechtigung nach Außen, in einem Ab- 
hängigkeitsverhältnis zu Justin, da die Legitima- 
tion der Kaiserin an jene des Kaisers gebunden 
war. Auch wenn eine Kaiserin jegliche Aufgaben 
des Kaisers erfüllen konnte, stand ihr Geschlecht 
ihr hinsichtlich der militärischen Obrigkeit im 
Weg: nur ein Kaiser war imstande, eine Armee 
zu führen. Die exzeptionelle Stellung, welche 
Sophia dank der geistigen Erkrankung ihres 
Gatten einnehmen konnte, lässt sich an ihrer 
Stifterinnentätigkeit ablesen. Die namentliche 
Erwähnung der Kaiserin auf Folles aus Kartha- 
go, sowie die Folles aus Antiochia, welche den 
Kreuzglobus in der Mitte des Kaiserpaares und 
nicht nur in der Hand des Kaisers darstellen, 
verweisen auf die wachsende Präsenz und Macht 
der Kaiserin. Die diplomatischen Geschenke 
des Kaiserpaares, sowie das Epigramm an der 
Anargyroikirche, welches eine alleinige Stiftung 
der Kaiserin bezeugt, können als Seismograph 
der innerpolitischen Veränderungen betrachtet 


werden und ermöglichten der Kaiserin eine Po- 
sitionierung als Machtinhaberin sowohl inner- 
halb, als auch außerhalb des byzantinischen Rei- 
ches. Mittels der Folles wurde die Botschaft der 
Gleichberechtigung zwischen Kaiser und Kaise- 
rin im Volk verbreitet und mittels der diplomati- 
schen Geschenke bis in den lateinischen Westen 
getragen. 


Abbildungsnachweis: Abb. 1, 2, 4: PH. D. WurrriNG, 
Byzantine Coins. The World of Numismatics, London 
1973, S. 102-103, Figs. 157, 158, 161. — Abb. 3, 5: A.R. 
BELLINGER, Catalogue of the Byzantine Coins in the 
Dumbarton Oaks Collection and in the Whittemore 
Collection, I, Washington 1966, Pls. XII, A/2, LVIII, 
AErg8.2. — Abb. 6: J.A. Corsonis, Byzantine Figural 
Processional Crosses. Catalogue of an Exhibition at Dum- 
barton Oaks, 23 September through 29 January 1995, Wa- 
shington, DC 1994, S. 58-59, Figs. 22a, 22b. — Abb. 7: G. 
HASELOFF, Email im frühen Mittelalter, Marburg 1990, 
S. 46. — Abb. 8: D. TazBor Rice, Morgen des Abendlan- 
des, Miinchen 1965, S. 215, Abb. 52. 
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FEMALE “DONORS” IN EIGHTH-CENTURY EGYPT 


CoRNELIA ROMER 


his paper does not deal with visible objects 

donated to monasteries or churches; what 
women bestowed onto a holy place in Upper 
Egypt in the later eighth century CE were not 
objects ever to be perceived by our eyes. These 
female donors have names, but they are by no 
means élite women, they may even have offered 
donations to the monastery in moments of deep- 
est destitution. 

Written records make it possible to track 
down those women of the eighth century and 
their donations to the very day on which the do- 
nations were made. The objects of these dona- 
tions were children; the written records define 
the deeds as Swpeactixd (donations), but the term 
may well obscure the reality behind the contracts. 

As in many cases, Egypt has left a very spe- 
cial corpus of evidence, which illustrates the 
lives of people through many periods. The dry 
climate of the country has allowed organic mate- 
rial to survive; sheets of papyrus carrying pub- 
lic or private texts have been excavated in Egypt 
since the nineteenth century. Among the hun- 
dreds of thousands of contracts, letters, laundry 
lists etc. — whatever you can imagine as written 
records — which came to light during the excava- 
tions, there were twenty-six contracts in which 
parents, couples, single men, and also single 
women, donated their children to a monas- 


tery on the western bank of the river Nile near 
Thebes, the modern city of Luxor.‘ These legal 
documents provide vivid accounts of women’s 
involvement in local religious life. 

This paper intends to make this very valuable 
corpus of evidence for women’s involvement in 
religious life in late antique Egypt known to a 
wider audience; until now it has not generated 
much interest outside Coptology. Focusing on 
the female donors of children may provide a new 
opportunity to understand the procedure and 
purpose of child donation in general. 

Most of the donors whom we encounter in 
these contracts come from a little town called 
Jéme and its environs; Jéme had developed in- 
side the ruins of the Pharaonic mortuary tem- 
ple of the Middle Kingdom Pharaoh Ramesses 
III (Fig. 1). Within the temple precincts, there 
flourished a lively community, in particular be- 
tween 600 and 800 CE. A church was built into 
the pharaonic temple itself; inhabitants of Jême 
were farmers, businessmen, clerics, and prac- 
titioners of other professions we would expect 
in a town which had no wider significance, but 
which served as a local centre among smaller vil- 
lages and monasteries. The special relationship 
between Jéme and the surrounding holy places is 
easily traceable in the written papers which were 
found in the debris of the town itself and of the 


I These texts were first published by W. E. Crum /G. STEINDORFF, Koptische Rechtsurkunden des achten Jahrhun- 


derts aus Djeme (Theben), I, Texte und Indices, Leipzig 1912 (=KRU 78-103); a German translation was provided 
by W.C. Tix, Die koptischen Rechtsurkunden aus Theben (Sitzungsberichte der Osterreichischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. Klasse, 244.3), Vienna 1964, pp. 149-188. 
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1: Remains of the town of Jéme within the temple precincts 
as standing today 


monasteries. Women play an impressive role in 
this written evidence.” 

Most important among the holy places in 
this area — there were about a dozen at least — was 
the monastery of St Phoibammon.? Its massive 
structure had been built on top of the temple of 
queen Hatshepsut in the sixth century, where it 


flourished until the later eighth century. Noth- 
ing of the monastery remains. Between 1903 and 
1908 its ruins were removed by the excavators 
who were more interested in the Middle King- 
dom temple of Hatshepsut than in the late an- 
tique Christian building. But the papyri were 
kept; most of the archive, to which these papers 
belong, is housed today in the British Library. 

Twenty-six donations of children to the 
monastery and one self-donation of a man sur- 
vive; they are all written in Coptic and show the 
recurrent pattern which was used for transactions 
of this kind at the time. 

In the same format in which a palm-tree or 
a field was donated to the monastery, these do- 
nation contracts first name the contracting par- 
ties, on the one side the saint, St Phoibammon 
himself, or his monastery, both represented by 
the abbot or other clerics, and on the other side 
the donors. 

The aim of the contract is to make the 
child irrevocably and definitely a cavov, Cop- 
tic for slave, of the monastery. One should note 
that this term designates free servants as well as 
slaves. KRU 86 may serve as one example of 
such a contract; it was set up between Tachel, 
daughter of Sophia, who acts together with her 
sister Elisabeth, on the one side, and the holy 
monastery of Apa Phoibammon, on the other 
side; the date is 29 August 766 CE. 


2 For more information on all aspects of womens lives in this town see T. G. WiLFoNG’s well written documentation 


on: The Women of Jéme, Lives in a Coptic Town in Late Antique Egypt, Ann Arbor 2002. 


3 For the monastery and his history see W. GoDLEwsKI, Le monastère de St. Phoibammon, Deir el-Bahari, V, War- 


saw 1986. 


4 A. STEINWENTER, Das Recht der koptischen Urkunden, Munich 1955, pp. 16-18; cf. T. S. RICHTER, What's in a 
Story? Cultural Narratology and Coptic Child Donation Documents, in: The Journal of Juristic Papyrology, 35, 


2005, pp. 237—264, at p. 244, who clearly sees an “entire loss of freedom" in these contracts; idem, “...auch wenn 


wir nicht an das Maß der seligen Anna heranreichten ...”, Kinderschenkungen an ein oberägyptisches Kloster im 
8. Jh. n. Chr. und ihr narrativer Horizont, in: H.-W. FiıscHEr-ELFERT /T.S. RICHTER (ed.), Literatur und Religion 


im Alten Ägypten: Ein Symposium zu Ehren von E. Blumenthal (Abhandlungen der Sächsischen Akademie der 


Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, Philologisch-historische Klasse, 81, Heft 5), Stuttgart / Leipzig 2011, pp. 164-198; A. Pa- 


PACONSTANTINOU, Notes sur les actes de donation d’enfants au monastére thébain de Saint-Phoibammon, in: The 


Journal of Juristic Papyrology, 32, 2002, pp. 83-105, p. 92, "Leur statut est exprimé par les termes peu définis 2M2aA 


ou GAVOV, qui serve à designer aussi bien le simple serviteur que l'esclave. Plusieurs éléments indiquent que c'est ce 
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dernier statut qui leur était réservé. 
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P KRU 86: 

In the name of the Holy, life giving and ho- 
moousios Trinity, God Father, Son and Holy Spirit, 
written on Thot 1 of the sth Indiction. I, Tachel, 
daugher of Sophia, from Apé, a quarter of the city 
of Ermont, assisted by my sister Elisabeth — we will 
provide the scribe, who will sign for us, and ask for 
reliable witnesses, to bear witness to this contract of 
donation. 

I write to the holy monastery of Apa Phoibam- 
mon at the mountain of Jéme, which is governed by 
our Father, the &pyov kôpioc (ruling governor) 
Psmo, the Dioiketes of the holy monastery and all 
the Kastron (= the village of Jéme). Since the laws 
of the merciful God encourage all people to perform 
good deeds, so that they may achieve the forgiveness 
of their sins — for nobody is without sin, if not God 
himself, the innocent... No authority, whoever 
may govern, will hinder anybody to do with his/her 
belongings, what he/she likes. 

Since, in that time in which we were, a male 
child was born to me, Tachel, woman and free- 
woman (eleuthera), in his seventh month, I prom- 
ised him as a servant to the holy monastery of 
Phoibammon in the mountain of Jéme, so that, if 
God would keep him from death, I should give him 
to the holy monastery. Afterward, when God caused 
that the little boy, whom I named Athanasios at the 
holy baptism, grow and get bigger, my lost reason 
cast me into a great sin. Concerning this little boy, 
I plotted that I should not (have to) give him to the 
holy place. When God saw the lawless thing I did, 
he cast the little boy into a great sickness, which be- 
came so great that it was reckoned by everyone who 
saw him that he had died. When I remembered the 
sin and the reckless thing that I had done, I once 
again called upon the holy one in his monastery: “If 
you will call upon God and he bestows on this boy 
a cure, I will put him into the monastery forever, 
according to my first agreement”. Then the merci- 
ful God showed his mercy to the boy and granted 
him the recovery. I took him in my hands to the holy 


5 Ir. WıLrong, The Women of Jéme (cit. n. 2). 
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place, since he was possessed by a demon, and all 
who saw him, were astonished about him. 

As a surety for the holy place they asked me for 
this contract of donation which concerns my beloved 
son Athanasios; I proceeded to this contract being 
alive, sober minded and sound of mind, free from 
any physical illness; but according to my will and 
my decision, without any cunning, fear, force or de- 
ception, I declare that I surrender my son Athanasi- 
os from now till all coming eternal times after me to 
the holy monastery which I have mentioned already, 
Whoever will dare to appear against this boy will 
encounter the condemnation for my sacrifice at the 
judge’ seat, and I will dispute with him. 

As a surety for the holy place, I have written out 
this contract of donation. It is firm and valid, wher- 
ever it will be presented. 

I, Papas, the deacon; I, Georgios, son of Philo- 
theos; I, Chael, son of John, men from Apé, we are 
witnesses. I Sanagape, have written for them. 


This contract has nearly all the ingredients typi- 
cal also for the other contracts, in particular 
a vivid story about motives which induced the 
donors to surrender the child to the monastery. 
What is not mentioned here are the tasks the 
child was expected to carry out in the monastery. 
In KRU 79, in which a woman called Kallisthene 
donates her son Merkurios to the monastery, we 
read the following: / have donated my beloved son 
Merkurios to this holy place of St Apa Phoibam- 
mon at the mountain of Jéme, so that he should be 
a slave, employed for the sweeping and besprinkling 
and for all tasks which are necessary, and that the 
holy monastery should be his master for ever, master 
over the work of his hands and the salary which he 
gains with his physical work, whether he is inside or 
outside the monastery, according to the order of the 
head of the monastery. 


The background of these contracts has been dis- 
cussed more intensively within the last decades, 
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after a long period of complete silence. Argu- 
ments focused on the questions of how seriously 
one should take the embedded stories,° and what 
the real purpose of these donations was.’ The main 
question is still open: in which way did the donors 
benefit from the donation? While the benefit for 
the monastery seems to be well defined and evi- 
dent, the question of the benefit for the donors is 
obscure, in particular in the cases where women 
were the donors (see further below). The ambi- 
guity of the wording of these contracts has gener- 
ated different answers to the latter question, but 
all scholars have entertained the idea that there is 
something behind these contracts, which for one 
reason or another had to be concealed. 

Let us look briefly at the possible cultural 
prerequisites of such donations. The more gen- 
eral question for these cultural prerequisites was 
asked by Heinz-Josef Thissen, who (after oth- 
ers) referred this eighth-century phenomenon 
to certain forms of self-dedication, which were 
practised in the temples of the Ptolemaic period.‘ 
People who dedicated themselves to a god were 
called hierodouloi (holy slaves). 

Most of the evidence comes from the second 
century BCE. There are quite a number of De- 
motic texts (many still unpublished) in which 
a person declares himself the slave of a god, en- 
ters the god’s service and engages to pay annually 
a fixed sum, either forever or for a period of 99 
years. In return, the slave expects protection by 
the patron deity against demons, phantoms and 
ghosts. One of these declarations reads as follows:? 


In the year 33, on Mecheir 23, under King Ptole- 

my and Queen Cleopatra (21 March 137 BCE): Ir 
has said the slave Tanebtynis, daughter of Sokmenis 
and Esoeris, before my Master Sobek, the Master of 
Tebtynis, the Great God: I am your slave together 
with my children and grandchildren. I will not be 
free ever in your temple for ever. You will guard me, 

you will protect me against any evil demon. I will 
pay you a certain sum every month from this day for 
99 years; I will give the money to your priests. 


This contract is being made between the God 
and the individual who dedicates herself and her 
children, as was the contract made between the 
Saint and the mother of the child. In the Demot- 
ic contracts, no father’s name is mentioned for 
the children who enter the service together with 
the woman. 

The woman of the Ptolemaic period prom- 
ises to pay a certain sum to the temple as long as 
she lives, in the same way as the donors of chil- 
dren promise that these children will work for or 
pay to the monastery as long as they live. Thissen 
concludes: „verstehen lassen sich die (koptischen) 
Kinderschenkungsurkunden auf dem Hinter- 
grund ägyptischer Tradition;“ and „ich möchte 
die besprochenen Urkunden als späte Nach- 
fahren, als Survival der hellenistisch-römischen 
Hierodulie auffassen.“° 

Some scholars have argued against this inter- 
pretation by pointing at the wide time gap be- 
tween the Ptolemaic and Byzantine practices, and 
the different concepts of the dedications." But 


6 S. SCHATEN, Koptische Kinderschenkungsurkunden, in: Bulletin de la societé d'archéologie copte, 35, 1996, pp. 


129-142. 


7 A. PAPACONSTANTINOU, Oela oixovoyía. Les actes thébains de donation d'enfants ou la gestion monastique de la pé- 


nurie, in: Mélanges Gilbert Dagron (Travaux et Mémoires du Centre d’histoire et civilisation de Byzance, 14), Paris 


2002, pp. 511—526. 


8 H.-J. Thissen, Koptische Kinderschenkungsurkunden. Zur Hierodulie im christlichen Agypten, in: Enchoria, 14, 


1986, pp. 117-128. 


9 P British Museum 10622, ed. H. Thompson, Two Demotic Self-Dedications, in: Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, 


26, 1940, pp. 69-70. 


ro TuIssEN, Koptische Kinderschenkungsurkunden (cit. n. 8), p. 128. 


11 PAPACONSTANTINOU, Osia oixovouia (cit. n. 7), p. 513; RICHTER, Whats in a Story? (cit. n. 4), pp. 248-249. 
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hierodouloi were present in the temples in Egypt 
after the Ptolemaic period. There is no doubt that 
these hierodouloi were an important factor for the 
well-functioning and even for the economics of 
temples also in the Roman period.” It may also 
be worthwhile to consider that there were always 
children in the monasteries of Pachomios.? How 
did they get there, if not by donation or aban- 
donment? Most likely, those children were given 
to the monastery in an act of oblatio. The obla- 
tio puerorum is a well-known phenomenon in 
Western monasticism. Children were given to the 
monasteries to become monks; this institution 
was often a welcome relief for those who could 
not afford to raise the children themselves. 

The striking phenomenon of the child do- 
nations from Egypt is the fact that the children 
were obviously not expected to become monks; 
some contracts state explicitly that the child 
could also quit the service in the monastery, in 
which case he had to pay a certain sum every 
month to the holy place as long as he lived." In 
this respect, the status of the donated children is 
closer to what we see in the Ptolemaic self-dedi- 
cations than what we see in the oblationes. 

But until now, no written evidence for this 
kind of self-dedication in the pagan Roman peri- 
od has been identified, nor has there been found 
any other evidence for child donations to mo- 
nasteries with the clear indication that they were 
not expected to become monks, earlier than the 


eighth century. The historical situation of the 
monasteries in the eighth century may have pro- 
duced this new kind of legal handling of the do- 
nations, which was not felt necessary in earlier 
times or in other places (see further below). 

Since the boys were not expected to become 
monks, what then was the aim of these dona- 
tions, and in what way did the monastery and 
the parents benefit from such a donation? 

The monastery certainly expected to ben- 
efit from these persons by giving them tasks 
in the organisation of the holy place, tasks 
which were quite important for the running 
of the monastery. The format of the contracts 
makes us believe that the children, while stay- 
ing there, carried out all kinds of well defined 
services; in most cases they were employed to 
tend the lamps at the altar, to look after the ba- 
sins of holy water — which were obviously used 
for the healing processes which were offered in 
the monastery —, and in sweeping the floors of 
the church, all activities which were well visible 
to those who came to the holy place seeking to 
be healed or just to visit the church." It was ob- 
viously the healing station and the altar of the 
saint which made the monastery a place worth 
visiting. Such visitors must have made an im- 
portant contribution to the monastery’s upkeep. 

After 705 CE, monks, too, had to pay the 
poll tax, which led to a dramatic decline in the 
numbers of monks. The children could have 


12 W. Orro, Beiträge zur Hierodulie im hellenistischen Ägypten (Abhandlungen der Bayrischen Akademie der Wis- 


13 


14 


15 


16 


senschaften N. E, Heft 29), Munich 1950, pp. 31-32; but see RICHTER, What's in a Story? (cit. n. 4), p. 248. 

See for instance Precepts and Judgements 13 (Pachomian Koinonia, II, tr. /intr. A. VEILLEUX, Pachomian Koinonia, 
II, Pachomian Chronicles and Rules, Kalamazoo 1981, p. 178). 

KRU 99, 13 ff.: If they (in this case two brothers were donated) want to live in the monastery, they are expected to serve 
there as the head of the monastery orders them; but if they want to live outside the monastery, they should give the com- 
mon taxes (Snusciov) to the monastery. The term dyuédctoy is discussed by PAPACONSTANTINOU, Notes (cit. n. 4), pp. 
102-105. 

The reference to a child donation to the monastery of Apa Thomas in P Vat. Copt. Doresse 7, as postulated by G. 
SCHENKE, Kinderschenkungen an das Kloster des Apa Thoma(s)?, in: Journal of Juristic Papyrology, 37, 2007, pp. 
177-183, seems to be not certain enough; that the monastery of Apa Thomas is mentioned here was clearly recog- 
nized by Schenke, but the other supplements are uncertain. 

In some cases, the tasks expected from the children are described in a less definite way, like that he should be subordi- 
nated to the holy place, serving by day and by night and obeying all orders which will be given to him (KRU 87, 14-17). 
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filled a gap in the organisation of the holy place, 
which was running into more and more difficul- 
ties. We have to keep in mind that the monastery 
of St Phoibammon would finally be abandoned 
in the late eighth century. 

While the benefit for the monastery is obvi- 
ous, it is less obvious what the benefit for the do- 
nors was. In a recent article Sebastian Richter” 
has argued that the donated children may have 
been disturbed children, whom the parents could 
not handle and therefore finally gave to the mon- 
astery in desperation. I find this difficult to be- 
lieve. Admittedly, it would have been a safe way 
to install such children as monks into the envi- 
ronment of a monastery, where they would have 
been maintained until the end of their lives. 

However, the phrasing of some of the con- 
tracts seems to point in a different direction. 
All scholars who have worked on this corpus of 
texts have observed that the contracts contain 
references both to the divine as well as to the 
worldly law. In some contracts? the divine law is 
introduced by pointing to Hannah sacrifice of 
Samuel (1. Samuel 1, 11-24), where the childless 
woman prays for a child, and when it is given to 
her, she leaves it in the temple of God, as she had 
promised. The meaning for the eighth-century 
contracts is obvious: If Hannah did the right 
thing by giving her child to the temple, how can 
the same act be wrong now? The worldly law 
is represented by the phrase: everybody can do 
with his/her property what he/she wants.? The 
references to both laws protect the donors against 
those who attack them over their decision to sur- 
render the child. Furthermore, the narrative can 
be seen as such a means of defence, as it supports 


17 RicHTER, Whats in a Story? (cit. n. 4), pp. 260-261. 


the decision of the donor by making everybody 
believe that the parents or single parent could 
not have acted differently, for they would have 
been punished by God, if they did not redeem 
their promise. Laws and the narratives (whether 
fictitious, real or perceived as real)” defend and 
protect the donors in their decision. The mod- 
ern reader of the contracts may get the impres- 
sion that the act of donation was not altogether 
a legally clean one. This observation may lead to 
the conclusion that these children were actually 
sold to the monastery to be slaves. The ambigu- 
ous term oavov could be understood this way 
(see above with n. 4). The Greek terms used for 
the status of the boys are likewise ambiguous: 
the child is given to the holy place in an act of 
àyánn or npocpopd = almsgiving (KRU 79; 82; 
84); on the other hand the act of donation ends 
in the Drxotay = subordination of the child un- 
der the monastery (KRU 93), the act itself is de- 
scribed as an act of dnotäccew = ceding, surren- 
dering (KRU 86). 

Since Christianity had become the leading 
religion in the Roman Empire, the phenomenon 
of slavery, once so important for the functioning 
of the society of that Empire, had been declin- 
ing, but was still present. Slavery had become a 
less visible feature in everyday life after the fourth 
century (at least apparently in Egypt), but the 
church remained one of the most active “employ- 
ers”. On the other hand, the possession of slaves 
was stigmatized in Christian circles. The monk 
Victor of Apollonos Polis, who releases his slave 
Menas in 589 CE, declares to do so because he 
wants to achieve mercy in front of the Judge’s 
throne at the Last Judgement.” 


18 KRU 85; 89; see PAPACONSTANTINOU, Ostia oikovopia (cit. n. 7), pp. 522-525. 


19 KRU 79; 81; 86; these are three of the contracts written for women donors; the fourth (KRU 95) is not complete 
9 79 9$ P 


in the beginning and may have had that sentence as well. Not all the other contracts do have that statement, even 


when they are complete. 
20 See RICHTER, Whats in a Story? (cit. n. 4). 


21 See A. DEMANDT, Die Spätantike: Römische Geschichte von Diocletian bis Justinian 284—565 n. Chr. (Handbuch 


der Altertumswissenschaft, 3.6), 2nd ed., Munich 2007, p. 346. 
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The Codex Theodosianus does allow the sale 
of children (3.3.1), and the interpretatio explains 
that the child non poterit in perpetua servitute du- 
rare. Who has fulfilled all his duties servitio suo 
satisfecerit can leave as a free person. This corre- 
sponds quite well to what we have in the con- 
tracts, but the Codex does not say anything about 
a lifelong dependence on the former owner, 
which is what we see in the contracts.” 

Here a further gap opens between the wordly 
and the divine laws. Tachel cedes her son Atha- 
nasios from now till all coming eternal times after 
me to the holy monastery (see above KRU 86) and 
thus follows the example of Hannah (divine law), 
but the child is not to become a monk, but a la- 
bourer in the monastery (drotayñ, worldly law). 


L et us now turn to the four donations which 
were made by women. They are: 

KRU 79 (between 765 and 785 CE); Kallis- 
thene, daughter of (void) from Neihbabe in the 
district of Primide, donates her son Merkurios to 
the monastery of St Phoibammon. 

KRU 81 (26.5. 771); Staurou, daughter of Pe- 
schate from the hamlet of Matoi in the district 
of Psoi, living in the monastery of Apa Sergios in 
the Kastron Apé, donates her son Andrew to the 
monastery of St Phoibammon. 

KRU 86 (29.8.766); Tachel, daughter of 
Sophia, together with her sister Elisabeth, do- 
nates her son Athanasios to the monastery of St 
Phoibammon (see above). 

KRU 95 (after 747/748); Maria, daughter of 
Daniel, from Tout, donates her son Komes to the 
monastery of St Phoibammon. 

When we look at particulars of these four 
contracts, they seem to be completely in line with 
the other contracts, which were set up by couples 


or single men. But it is striking that none of the 
four women mentions the name of the father of 
the child. This is the more astonishing in a soci- 
ety where people were usually identified by their 
names and their fathers’ names.” The children in 
these contracts are identified only by the name 
which the women had given them at baptism. 

All four women are obviously single mothers, 
whether widowed or unmarried. 

Tachel may be a widow - she calls herself 
éiev0épa, which can be understood as free wom- 
an of a respectable social status (not a slave), or 
widow.” Also Kallisthene, who only mentions 
the sinful soul of an unnamed husband, may be 
a widow; most interesting is the case of Staurou, 
daughter of the deceased Peschate, who confesses 
to be living in the monastery of Apa Sergios, and 
thus relates to her motherhood: When the good 
God had ordered that a son was born to me, I called 
him Andreas (KRU 81); Staurou may never have 
been married. 

All these women talk about their sins, but so 
do the couples who bestow their children to the 
monastery. Also in line with the other contracts 
is the statement in three of the four of these con- 
tracts” that describe the child as the property of 
the women. Here and there the phrase returns: 
No authority can hinder anybody to do with his or 
her property whatever he or she likes. That is the 
worldly law. 

Single women and widows were minorities 
who faced particular problems throughout an- 
tiquity. Often their only means of support were 
their children or, in late antiquity, the services 
provided by monasteries and churches. A wom- 
an in that condition who donates her child must 
have expected a reasonable recompense for doing 
so. The case of Kallisthene (KRU 79) is striking. 


22 P Köln 3, 157; see the detailed commentary by D. Hagedorn to P. Köln 157. 


23 Cf. RICHTER, Whats in a Story? (cit. n. 4), p. 252 with n. 45. 


24 As it is the case with two of these four women; note that Tachel gives only the name of her mother; in Kallisthene’s 


contract the space for the father’s name is void. 


25 For this term see W. Tit, eleutheros = unbescholten, in: Le Muséon, 64, 1951, pp. 251-259. 


26 Most likely also in KRU 95, where the beginning is broken off, see n. 18. 
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This is the only contract in which the age of the 
donated child is precisely mentioned (KRU 79 
31-34): When he (my son Merkurios) had become 
of age (NAukta), he wanted and agreed to go to the 
monastery of Apa Phoibammon for the good of his 
soul; we thought: that is a lonely place, which needs 
this kind of vow. We decided to do the good deed. A 
young man of age could decide by himself to be- 
come a monk, or to work for the monastery out 
of his free will. Having the mother involved must 
mean that the woman had a certain advantage. 

I would argue that these contracts are sales 
contracts disguised as donations. In a society 
that was rapidly changing, it may have been 
appropriate to handle certain procedures not 
openly. Part of the rapid change was the intro- 
duction of the new religion brought to the coun- 
try by Arabs about a hundred years before. In 
certain circles and regions, people may have felt 
strongly about certain principles that were con- 
sidered truly “Christian”, without wanting to 
relinquish the older traditions. Insisting on the 
divine law disguised the real facts behind the 
contracts which were set up by the worldly law. 
It is worthwhile noting here that all the impor- 
tant jurists of early Islam condemned the sale of 
children.’ 

The women (and the couples) who “do- 
nated” their children to the monastery of St 
Phoibammon may have also expected that their 
“donations” would establish a lifelong relation to 
the monastery, a relation which may have added 


noticeably to the social prestige of the donor. The 
monastery of St Phoibammon was certainly an 
important place of reference for the region (we 
would say today “the main employer in the re- 
gion”). 

The donation to the monastery, possibly well 
imbedded into a long tradition in Egypt, is thus 
an act of public self-assertion also for women, 
not merely an act of desperation which would 
leave nothing to the female donor (apart from 
any money that was not mentioned). 

The monastery of St Phoibammon was aban- 
doned towards the end of the eighth century. 
Not too long before this happened, the clerics 
running the monastery tried to recruit workers 
to carry out the most important activities to keep 
the holy place, which had a reputation as a heal- 
ing centre, functioning; therefore emphasis was 
laid on the tending of the lamps, administering 
the baths and keeping the church clean. Since 
they did not find enough men at the time who 
wanted to become monks, they tried a different 
approach. They could have encouraged parents 
and single women to “donate” their children.” 
That those donors hoped only for recompense 
by the divine power (as referred to by the divine 
law), is improbable; they must also have received 
a recompense in a worldly category, money, but 
this was well disguised in the contracts. 


Illustration credits: Fig. 1: C. Romer. 


27 See I. SCHNEIDER, Kinderverkauf und Schuldknechtschaft. Untersuchungen zur frühen Phase des islamischen 


Rechts (Abhandlungen für die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 52.1), Stuttgart 1999, p. 334; unfortunately, Schneider's 
comments on the donations at Jéme are very superficial, p. 327. 


28 PAPACONSTANTINOU, Oela oixovoyía (cit. n. 7), p. 511, sees the monasteries acting rather repressively on the indivi- 


duals to surrender their children: “the monastery’s authorities used the cult of the saints to its advantage, as a coun- 


terbalance to economic difficulties encountered under Early Islamic rule.” 
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PATRONAGE IN THE PATRIA, 
MATRONAGE AND MATERNITY 


ErRINI PANOU 


his paper focuses on female patronage dur- 

ing the eighth and ninth centuries in Con- 
stantinople and examines how it is illustrated in 
the Parria.' While this tenth-century text is of- 
ten lacking in historicity, it nevertheless gives us 
the opportunity to evaluate the way childbirth 
was perceived in the tenth century. Through the 
connection of childbirth with patronage in the 


Patria the figure of St Anna (the mother of the 
Virgin Mary) emerges, as well as her role as pro- 
tector of childbirth. I will argue that the Patria 
patronage stories are the result of tradition rather 
than historicity and that associations made in the 
text with St Anna or women named Anna point 
to the veneration that the saint enjoyed in the 
tenth century. 


an emperor on behalf of an empress.’ First, Jus- 


THE PATRONAGE STORIES 


n the Patria we find four very similar cases of tinian II (685-695 and 705-711) is said to have 


female patronage or patronage taking place by built a church of St Anna in the quarter of Deu- 


teron after his wife Theodora became pregnant 


I would like to thank Prof. Leslie Brubaker for her comments on an earlier draft of this paper. 
This paper stems from my doctoral thesis (Birmingham 2011), which will be published as: The cult of St Anne in 
Byzantium (Aldershot 2014.). 


For the original text of the Patria see T. PREGER (ed.), Scriptores originum Constantinopolitanarum, Leipzig 1989, 
pp. 135-289. For a commentary on the text see A. BERGER, Untersuchungen zu den Patria Konstantinupoleos, Bonn 
1988. 

Justinian II is not the only emperor who acted as a donor on behalf of his wife. Leo VI (886-912) built a chapel 
of St Anna next to his wife's vestiary, see I. BEKKER (ed.), Theophanes Continuatus, Ioannes Cameniata, Symeon 
Magister, Georgius Monachus (Corpus scriptorum historiae Byzantinae), Bonn 1838, pp. 146 v. 18-19. Leo’s interest 
in Mary's mother is also shown in his composition of sermons on Mary's Nativity and Presentation, see PG 107: 
1-12C, 12D-21A. Leo VI shared his father’s (Basil I, 867-886) interest in St Anna. Basil had a daughter named Anna 
(PmbZ, no. 463), reconstructed two churches of St Anna, one in Constantinople (THEOPHANES CONT. 1838: 324) 
and one in Trebizond, see A. Brver/D. WinFIELD, The Byzantine Monuments and Topography of the Pontos, Wa- 
shington, DC 1985, p. 218. The visual equivalent of female patronage on behalf of their husbands is attested in the 
dedicatory inscription of the tenth-century portrait of St Anna in Carpignano (see Linda Safran’s article in this volu- 
me) and in the depictions of St Anna in the churches of Hagioi Anargyroi and St Stephen in Kastoria, where in both 
cases the name of the wives of the donors (Theodore Limniotes and Constantine respectively) are Anna. See S. M. 
PELEKANIDES / M. CHATZIDAKIS, Kastoria, Athens 1985, pp. 11, 22, 25, no. 127. See also J. K. DARLING, Architecture 
of Greece, Westport, CT 2004, pp. 17-19; S. GERSTEL, Painted Sources for Female Piety in Medieval Byzantium, 
in: Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 52, 1998, pp. 96-97; J. LaFONTAINE-DosoeneE, Iconographie de l'enfance de la Vièrge 
dans l'Empire byzantin et en Occident, I, Brussels 1992, pp. 39, 44; T. MALMQuIST, Byzantine 12th Century Fresco- 
es in Kastoria: Agioi Anargyroi and Agios Nikolaos tou Kasnitzi, Uppsala 1979, p. 19, no. 81, p. 23. 

PREGER, Scriptores (cit. n. 1), p. 244. 
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and had a vision of the saint. Second, the wife 
of Leo III (717-741), Anna — who was actually 
his daughter —,* is said to have built a monastery 
called ta Annes (= of St Anna), the location of 
which we are not told and modern research has 
failed to locate.’ Third, in order to explain the 
name of the monastery of Spoude (= haste) the 
writer / editor of the Patria tells us that Anna, 
once again identified as the wife of Leo III, was 
returning from the Blachernai and, while passing 
the house of a protospatharios, gave birth in a lo- 
cation where she later bought a house and found- 
ed the monastery of haste.° Finally, a century later, 
Theophilos’s (829-842) wife, Theodora, is said 
to have realized she was pregnant while return- 


THE HISTORICITY 


ome of the evidence incorporated in these 
four stories cannot be supported either by to- 


ing from the Blachernai when her horse flinched, 
which motivated her to build the church in the 
Dagestheas area dedicated to St Anna.’ 

In these four stories empresses are responsible 
(three directly, the wife of Justinian II indirectly) 
for the construction of churches dedicated to St 
Anna. The alleged wife of Leo III is mentioned 
twice, and one of the foundation stories she is in- 
volved in resembles closely the one pertaining to 
the wife of Theophilos. The story of Theophiloss 
wife and that of the wife of Justinian II are also 
very similar, the major difference being the form 
in which the saint's divinity was made known to 
the empresses, namely through a dream or the 
flinching of a horse.‘ 


OF THE STORIES 


pography or written sources.’ They do, however, 
have a historical nucleus: According to the sixth- 


4 PmbZ 137: no. 443. She was married to Artabasdos, who was incarcerated by the iconoclast emperor Constantine 


V and who (741-2) restored the icons during his reign: à òè Aprévaodoc cath näoav Thy tóv ts iepàç elicóvac 


&veo tj octv, see C. DE Boor (ed.), Theophanis Chronographia, repr. Hildesheim 1963, p. 415. 


5  PREGER, Scriptores (cit. n. 1), p. 251; BERGER, Untersuchungen (cit. n. 1), p. 525; R. JANIN, La géographie ecclési- 


astique de l'Empire byzantin. Le siége de Constantinople et le patriarcat oecuménique, III: Les églises et les mo- 


nastéres, 2nd ed., Paris 1969, p. 470. 
PREGER, Scriptores (cit. n. 1), p. 251. 


Ibid., p. 232; R. Janın, La géographie ecclésiastique de l'Empire byzantin. Le siége de Constantinople et le patriarcat 


oecuménique. III: Les églises et les monastéres, Paris 1953, pp. 41-42; JANIN, La géographie (cit. n. 5), pp. 22-26, 


and (enclosed) map: F6-G7; BERGER, Untersuchungen (cit. n. 1), p. 440. This church was located close to the 


public bath of Dagestheas, next to St Anastasia 's church, see BEKKER, Theophanes Continuatus (cit. n. 2), p. 384. 


The ta Annes could signify a house with a church built in the fifth or sixth century by a woman named Anna, who 


subsequently fell out of favour, had her dwelling place destroyed, leaving only the church preserved. See G. Dac- 


RON, Le christianisme dans la ville byzantine, in: Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 31, 1977, pp. 8—9, n. 29; C. Manco, The 


Development of Constantinople as an Urban Centre, in: The Seventeenth International Byzantine Congress, Main 


Papers, New Rochelle, NY 1986, pp. 117—136, repr. in: C. Manco, Studies on Constantinople, Aldershot 1993, I, pp. 


127-128. 


8 There are no Byzantine sources on St Anna performing miracles as there are in the West, see T. BRANDENBARG, Saint 
Anne: A Holy Grandmother and her Children, in: A. B. MuLDER-Bakker (ed.), Sanctity and Motherhood: Essays 
on Holy Mothers in the Middle Ages, New York/London 1995, pp. 31-68, here pp. 54-56. 


9 On the one hand Dagron argues that “a cult is extended through either an arbitrary place or through a location 


where a miracle made it pass smoothly to the geography of the sacred", and refers to Theodora’s church in the Dage- 


stheas area to demonstrate the inconsistencies between texts and topography, see Dacron, Le christianisme (cit. n. 


7), pp. 8, 25. On the other hand, Janin believes that even if the story behind Dagestheas is fictional, it “obliges us to 


admit the existence of a church that the patriographers must have seen or that they copied from earlier texts”, see R. 


Janin, Deuteron, Triton et Pempton, in: Echos d’Orient, 35, 1936, p. 150. 


10 J. Haury (ed.), Procopii Caesariensis opera omnia, VI, De aedificiis, Leipzig 1964, I 2, 11, p. 21, 17-18. For other 
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century historian Prokopios, a church had been 
dedicated to St Anna in the quarter of Deuter- 
on by Justinian I (527-565) — not, as the Patria 
claims, by Justinian IL. A chapel to St Anna had 
been dedicated by Leo VI and also by Anna the 
wife of Leo Patrikios and not by Leo III." The vis- 
it of Theodora, wife of Theophilos, to the Blach- 


ST ANNA AND 


P atronage, empresses, cases of pregnancy or 
childbirth, St Anna and women named An- 
na are the features that transcend the four Patria 
stories. Examples from hagiography demonstrate 
that women normally prayed to the Virgin for a 
child.” However, Anna's role in resolving steril- 
ity is shown in the life of Theodora of Kaisareia, 
a nun in the monastery of St Anna in Rigidion. 
Theodoras mother was barren and used to pray in 
a church dedicated to Mary, until she accepted the 
grace of Anna the mother of the Theotokos and gave 
birth to Theodora.# We do not know whether it 
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ernai is verified by Theophanes, and we know 
that Leo VI’s wife (not the wife of Leo III), The- 
ophano, was a frequent visitor to Blachernai.” 
Thus, the Patria stories developed from a his- 
torical nucleus, but, as I will show, ideological 
associations related to St Anna, childbirth and 
imperial ideology shaped their final form. 


CHILDBIRTH 


was St Anna to whom the empresses were praying 
when they visited the Blachernai, but in the Patria 
the dedication of the church to the saint after preg- 
nancy or childbirth may allude to this. Evidence 
from hagiography points to the significance of the 
name Anna from the ninth century onwards in re- 
solving issues of sterility. The mothers of Stephen 
the Younger, of Peter of Atroa and of St Theopha- 
no — all ninth century — or, later, the mother of the 
monk Nicholas (eleventh century), all had moth- 
ers named Anna who had difficulties getting preg- 
nant.” Brigitte Pitarakis and Katerina Nikolaou see 


II 


I2 


sources that mention the church of St Anna in the Deuteron see BEKKER, Theophanes Continuatus (cit. n. 2), pp. 
197, 324, 677; I. BEKKER (ed.), Leo Grammaticus, Chronographia. Corpus Scriptorum Historiae Byzantinae, Bonn 
1842, p. 168; I. THURN (ed.), Ioannis Scylitzae Synopsis historiarum. (Corpus fontium historiae Byzantinae, 5), Ber- 
lin 1973, pp. 107, 163. The last information on the church is found in the typikon of the Kecharitomene monastery 
(twelfth century), see R. JorDan (tr.), Typikon of Empress Irene Doukaina Komnene for the Convent of the Mo- 
ther of God Kecharitomene in Constantinople, in: BMFD, II, p. 710. 

BERKER, Theophanes Continuatus (cit. n. 2), p. 146, v 18-19; BERGER, Untersuchungen (cit. n. 1), p. 525; JANIN, La 
géographie (cit. n. 5), pp. 35-37; C. Manco, The Art of the Byzantine Empire 312-1453: Sources and Documents, 
Toronto /London 1972, p. 205. For an English translation of Theophanes's account of Leo’s VI chapel see Manco, 
The Art, p. 164. For the dedication by Anna, the wife of Leo Patrikios, see P SPECK, (ed. /tr.), Jamben auf verschie- 
dene Gegenstände: Einleitlung, kritischer Text, Berlin 1968, pp. 310-314. 

BEKKER, Theophanes Continuatus (cit. n. 2), pp. 88, 93, 174; It was customary for empresses to visit the Blachernai. 
Located next to the palace and kept apart from empresses, members of the imperial family often visited it, see C. 
Manco, H Kavotavtwovrohy wç Ocotoxovmohy, in: M. VassıLarı (ed.), Mnrnp Ocod: Aneıkoviceis cr Ilavayiac ocn 
Bulavtwy texvn, Athens 2000, p. 21. For the ideological associations between St Anna and the Blachernai see below. 
K. Nixoraou, The Woman in the Middle Byzantine Period. Social Models and Everyday Life in the Hagiographical 


13 
Texts (in Greek), Athens 2005, pp. 29-31. In the mosaics of the Chora monastery a pine cone symbolizing fertility is 
introduced in the Annunciation to Anna — an iconography that we do not find in the Annunciation of Mary, since 
Mary had no fertility issues, see LaroNTAINE-DosoGNE, Iconographie (cit. n. 2), pp. 71-72. 

14 H. DELEHAYE (ed.), Synaxarium ecclesiae Constantinopolitanae. Propylaeum ad Acta sanctorum Novembris, Brus- 
sels 1902, p. 354; Nikoraou, The Woman (cit. n. 13), p. 43. 

15 Nrkoraou, The Woman (cit. n. 13), p. 29. Prayer to goddesses for protection during childbirth and miraculous preg- 
nancies of deities occur long before, in ancient Greece, see N. ROBERTSON, Greek Ritual Begging in Aid of Women's 
Fertility and Childbirth, in: Transactions of the American Philological Association, 113, 1983, pp. 146, 153-154, 157. 

16 


B. Prraraxis, Female Piety in Context: Understanding Developments in Private Devotional Practices in: M. Vassı- 
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a clear connection between St Anna and problems 
of sterility within Byzantine society and note that 
the name “Anna” in these cases is not haphazard. 
The maternal role of St Anna was first demonstrat- 
ed in art in the standing portraits of her alone or 
with Mary, which date from the eighth century 
onward in Italy (Rome) and Egypt (Faras) but 
also from the tenth century onwards in mainland 
Greece.” Hagiography and the Patria make an as- 
sociation between St Anna and childbirth, and this 
association has a long visual tradition: thus, this so- 
cial reality is reflected in the Patria. 
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Ideology plays a significant role in the forma- 
tion of the patronage stories under discussion, 
and not only those pertaining to St Anna as a pro- 
tector of childbirth, but also to imperial ideology. 
For example, in contrast to the sterility problems 
of women named Anna in hagiography, in the 
Patria empresses are not presented as struggling 
with sterility at all. The writer or editor of the Pz- 
tria manipulated ideologies differently according 
to the social group they targeted, and since it was 
an essential prerequisite for empresses to leave off- 
spring, he formed the stories accordingly. 


WOMEN AT CHURCH — THE BLACHERNAI 


he integration of the church of Blachernai 

in the Patria stories and its connection to 
the name Anna is placed in the wider framework 
of women named Anna at the church. 

On a first level, the name Anna - either as 
the name of the empress who prays for a child or 
as the mother of Mary — brings to mind the Old 
"Testament childless woman Hannah, the mother 
of Samuel (I Samuel 1), who is associated with 
the apocryphal Anna in the writings of Church 


Fathers and in hagiography. Gregory of Nyssa, 
Maximos the Confessor and the hagiographer of 
the vita of St Stephen the Younger make this as- 
sociation very clear. 

On a second level, the visit to the church by 
females mentioned in the Patria is the result of 
the motif of biblical and other women visiting a 
church or spending most of their time there. This 
is the case in the New Testament of a prophetess 
named Anna (Luke 2:37)? who, according to the 
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19 


LAKI (ed.), Images of the Mother of God: Perceptions of the Theotokos in Byzantium, Aldershot 2005, pp. 156—157; 
NixoLaou, The Woman (cit. n. 13), p. 72. 

For artistic depictions of St Anna in Rome see J. WILPERT, Die römischen Mosaiken und Malereien der kirchlichen 
Bauten vom IV. bis XIII. Jahrhundert, II, Freiburg im Breisgau 1916, p. 711; S. Lucey, Palimpsest Reconsidered: 
Continuity and Change in the Decorative Programs at Santa Maria Antiqua, in: J. OsBorNE/J.R. BRANDT/G. 
MonaaNr (ed.), Santa Maria Antiqua al Foro romano : cento anni dopo. Atti del colloquio internazionale, Roma, 
5-6 maggio 2000, Rome 2004, p. 87; in Faras (Egypt) see W. SEIPEL, Faras: die Kathedrale aus dem Wüstensand, 
Milan 2002, pp. 65-67; S. JAKOBIELSKI, Remarques sur la chronologie des peintures murales de Faras aux VIIIe et 
IXe siécles, in: S. JAKOBIELSKI (ed.), Nubia Christiana, I, Warsaw 1982, p. 147; in mainland Greece see GERSTEL, 
Painted Sources (cit. n. 2), pp. 96-98. 

PG 44: 1137D; CSCO (479) 1986: 5. In the Vita, Stephen's mother is called the new Anna and throughout the text the 
name “Anna” is repeated several times, see for example M.-F. Auz£py (ed.), La vie d’Etienne le Jeune, Aldershot 1997, 
p. 94. However, in the Protoevangelion of James, when Anna reflects on her infertility, she recalls not Hannah, but 
Sarah the mother of Isaac, see ed. and tr. É. DE STRYCKER, La forme la plus ancienne du Protévangile de Jacques: re- 
cherches sur le papyrus Bodmer 5 avec une édition critique du texte grec et une traduction annotée, Brussels 1961, p. 
74. In saints lives, the infertility ofa saints parents has its roots in the biblical motif of barren parents, see V. Karras 
(tr.), Life of St Elisabeth the Wonderworker, in: A. M. TALBOT (ed.), Holy Women of Byzantium: Ten Saints Lives in 
English Translation, Washington, DC 1996, p. 123 n. 29; E. Baumer (ed.), Marienlexikon, I, St Ottilien 1988, p. 154; 
P. Harsarr (tr.), Life of St Thomais of Lesbos, in: TALBOT, Holy Women of Byzantium, p. 299. 

Before the eighth century, when the homilies on Mary's early life started being produced, Anna the prophetess ap- 
pears much more often in texts compared to the apocryphal Anna. See (selectively) (Ephrem the Syrian) K. E. Mc- 
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seventh-century life of St Artemios, used to light a 
lamp before the icon of John the Baptist;”° or also 
of the mother of emperor Basil I, who visited the 
church similarly to Anna (the prophetess) and would 
not leave the temple but spent her time there praying 
and fasting;* or also of St Theophano’s mother An- 
na, who spent her days praying for a child in the 
church of the Theotokos in the area of Bassois.? 
Thus, the story of the apocryphal Anna (the 
mother of Mary), the Biblical Hannah (the 
mother of Samuel), both infertile, and that of 
the New Testament Anna (the prophetess) creat- 
ed a model for the presentation of women named 
Anna inside a church praying for a child. This as- 


sociation was fused in the stories of the empresses 
who prayed in the church of Blachernai and were 
rewarded with a child as were their role models. 
Evidence from hagiography — mentioned earli- 
er — supports this view. 

We are not told whether the empresses in the 
Patria ever visited a church of St Anna to pray 
for a child, but it could be that the writer or edi- 
tor wanted to attribute to these empresses the 
construction of the first churches of St Anna in 
Constantinople. In that case his wish would have 
been to show that churches dedicated to St Anna 
in the Byzantine capital were the result of female 
patronage. 


FINAL REMARKS 


he building and rebuilding of all monu- 

ments dedicated to St Anna that we are 
certain existed in Constantinople were initiated 
by male emperors such as Justinian I, Basil I 
and Leo VI, and only in the Patria do we see 
a connection to female patrons.** The empress- 
es in the Patria, some of whom were married 
to iconoclast emperors, appear to have wor- 
shipped a saint whose role as Christ's progeni- 


tor was promoted after the end of Iconoclasm 
and to whom each of them dedicated a monu- 
ment after a successful childbirth. This shift in 
the promotion of Anna in texts is placed in the 
framework of developments in Marian theol- 
ogy during Iconoclasm, when Mary became a 
symbol of Orthodoxy.” Interest in the grand- 
parents of Christ was expressed first in the 
early Christian period,” but the texts stressing 
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Vey (tr.), Ephrem the Syrian: Hymns, New York 1989, pp. 110, 113 v. 14; pp. 365, 367 V. 103 p. 369; p. 374 v. 15; (Cyril 
of Jerusalem) L. P. McCautry/A. A. STEPHENSON (tr.), The works of Saint Cyril of Jerusalem, I, Washington, DC 
1969, pp. 208, 248; (Gregory of Nazianzos) PG 35: 928C; PG 36: 549C; PG 38: 353; (Leontios) CCSG 17:74, 243, 
CCSG 25:8, CCSG 60:10; (Eustratios of Constantinople) CCSG 23: 39; (Pseudo-Kaisarios) R. RIEDINGER (ed.), 
Pseudo-Kaisarios: Uberlieferungsgeschichte und Verfasserfrage, Munich 1969, pp. 15, 21, 121, 146-147; (Maximos 
the Confessor) CCSG 44: 25; (Anastasios of Sinai) CCSG 59:70. 

V.S. CrisaFuLLi/J.W. NEsBITT (ed.), The Miracles of St Artemios: A Collection of Miracle Stories by an Anony- 
mous Author of Seventh Century Byzantium, Leiden / New York 1997, pp. 176-177. 

DELEHAYE, Synaxarium (cit. n. 14), p. 314. 

Ibid., p. 314. St Thekla is directly linked with Anna the prophetess because of her endurance of her childlessness through 
prayer, see S.J. Davis, The Cult of Saint Thecla: A Tradition of Womens Piety in Late Antiquity, Oxford 2008, p. 62. 
Hannah becomes the “hagiographical model for those depicted in the church”, see T. Pratscu, Der hagiographische 
Topos: griechische Heiligenviten in mittelbyzantinischer Zeit, Berlin 2005, p. 78. 

In the description of St Annas churches by Prokopios and Theophanes Continuatus there is no connection of the 
saint with childbirth, see Haury, Procopius, De aedificiis (cit. n. 10), p. 21; BEKKER, Theophanes Continuatus (cit. 
n. 2), pp. 146, 324. 

For how this process evolved in texts and iconography, see N. Tsironis, From Poetry to Liturgy: The Cult of the 
Virgin in the Middle Byzantine Era, in: VassıLakı, Images of the Mother of God (cit. n. 16), pp. 91-102. 
Demetrios, bishop of Antioch (third century) and Cyril of Jerusalem (fourth century) wrote on the genealogy of 
Mary and included elements from the story of the Protoevangelion, see E. A. W. Bunce (tr.), Miscellaneous Coptic 
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Christ’s humanity during the eighth and ninth 
centuries outnumber by far the texts in all oth- 
er periods of Byzantine text production. The 
story of Anna as a childless woman in the sec- 
ond-century Protoevangelion, the outbreak of 
Iconoclasm and the need to support the dogma 
of Incarnation,” the growing number of Mar- 
ian homilies dating from the eighth and ninth 
centuries on the conception of Anna and the 
nativity of Mary,” and hagiography, facilitated 


the spread of the veneration of St Anna from 
the ninth century onwards and her associa- 
tion with problems of sterility and protection 
of childbirth. These ideological associations are 
responsible for the crystallisation of the female 
patronage stories in the Patria and demonstrate 
the value of the study of the veneration of St 
Anna for our understanding of Byzantine men- 


tality. 


Texts in the Dialect of Upper Egypt, London 1915, pp. 630, 653; Pseudo-Eustathios (fifth century) in his Hexaeme- 


ron repeats the story of the Protoevangelion, see É. pp SrrycKer/ S.J. Louvain, Le Protévangile de Jacques. Prob- 


lémes critiques et exégétiques, in: F. L. Cross (ed.), Papers Presented to the Second International Congress on New 
Testament Studies held at Christ Church, Oxford 1961, Berlin 1964, p. 349 (for the date of the text), PG 18: 772-3 


(for the text). 


27 J. MEYENDORFF, Byzantine Theology: Historical Trends and Doctrinal Themes, New York 1976, p. 165. 

28 Homilies on Annas Conception and Mary’s Nativity written by the tenth century are: (Andrew of Crete) PG 97: 
805-882; (John of Damascus) PG 96: 661-698; (John of Euboea) PG 96: 1460-1500; (Kosmas Vestitor) PG 106: 
1006-1018; (Patriarch Tarasios) PG 98: 1484-1488; (George of Nikomedeia) PG 100: 1385A, 1368D, 1389A; (Patri- 
arch Euthymios) PO 19: 441[323]-455 [337]; (Emperor Leo VI) PG 107: 5-12; (Niketas Paphlagon) PG 106: 20B; 
(Patriarch Photios) PG 102: 542-562; (Peter of Argos) K. T. Kyriakorou tos (ed. and tr.), Ayiou Tlétpov émoxérrov 


Apyous Blog xci Aöyoı. Eicaywyy, xeluevov, uerddpanıg, oyó, Athens 1976, pp. 22-34. 
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DECONSTRUCTING “DONORS” IN 
MEDIEVAL SOUTHERN ITALY 


LINDA SAFRAN 


his paper asks a deceptively simple question: 

of the human figures painted on Byzantine 
and Western medieval church walls, which ones 
should be considered donors? The ones shown in 
the act of donating, literally giving something to 
a recipient, certainly deserve that label, but what 
about painted persons who are empty-handed or 
hold something other than a miniature church? 
And what if a person is not represented pictori- 
ally but rather in the form of a painted text? The 
scholarly literature consistently calls all of these 
people “donors” and their nearby texts “do- 
nor inscriptions”; there is frequent reference to 
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"donor portraits”. “Donor” has become a con- 
venient label for painted human figures or their 
textual surrogates in both Byzantine and Euro- 
pean medieval art. In what follows, I critique the 


overuse of the “donor” designation by focusing 


on three sites in a single geographical area: the 
Salento, in southeastern Italy. 

Comprising most of the modern Italian prov- 
inces of Lecce, Brindisi, and Taranto, the entire 
region was part of the Byzantine Empire from 
about 870 to 1070; Orthodoxy survived there un- 
til the seventeenth century, the Greek language 
even longer. I consider alternative meanings and 
functions for the people named or represented on 
church walls, paying particular attention — given 
the aims of this volume and the colloquium that 
preceded it — to the women. I conclude that there 
are many potential explanations for the presence 
of these painted figures and names, and that they 
are better understood from the viewers’ or read- 
ers’ perspective than from that of the individual 
allegedly represented. Along the way I offer some 
observations about medieval South Italian prac- 


I am grateful to the organizers of the Vienna conference for the invitation to present this material, which derives 


from work on my forthcoming book, The Medieval Salento: Art and Identity in Southern Italy, Philadelphia 2014. 


Preliminary versions were presented at the Johns Hopkins University (November 2007) and the University of To- 


ronto (March 2008), and I am grateful to those institutions and individuals in Baltimore, Toronto, and Vienna who 


helped me critique the “donor” concept. In addition, I extend particular thanks to Nancy Ševčenko, Herbert Kess- 


ler, Vasileios Marinis, Elizabeth Bolman, and, as always, Adam S. Cohen. 


I With the English term “donor” I am referring to a number of terms in other languages and in particular to the 
8 8 guag P 


interchangeable Italian donatore and committente. Among the most significant recent studies of “donor” imagery 


in Byzantium and the West are H. Franses, Symbols, Meaning, Belief: Donor Portraits in Byzantine Art, unpub. 


Ph.D. diss., Courtauld Institute of Art, 1992; S. Kaopıssı-VERTI, Dedicatory Inscriptions and Donor Portraits in 


Thirteenth-Century Churches of Greece, Vienna 1992; N. P. Ševčenko, Close Encounters: Contact Between Holy 
Figures and the Faithful as Represented in Byzantine Works of Art, in: A. GuitLou/J. Duran (ed.), Byzance et 


les images, Cycle de conférences organisées au musée du Louvre du 5 octobre au 7 décembre 1992, Paris 1994, pp. 
256-285; L.R. Jones, Visio Divina, Exegesis and Beholder-Image Relationships in the Middle Ages and the Re- 


naissance: Indications from Donor Figure Representations, unpub. Ph.D. diss., Harvard University 1999; L. D. 
GELFAND/W.S. Gipson, Surrogate Selves: The ‘Rolin Madonna’ and the Late-Medieval Devotional Portrait, in: 


Simiolus: Netherlands Quarterly for the History of Art, 29.3-4, 2002, pp. 119-138. 
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tices of piety and viewership. While my inquiry is 
geographically circumscribed, many of its conclu- 
sions should prove more broadly applicable. 

The Griinderinnen und Stifterinnen of the 
original colloquium title are only a small subset 
of the larger category of so-called “donors.”* As 
founders, re-founders, or extensive decorators, 
these ktetores are often associated with a lengthy 
dedicatory text; they may occupy a privileged lo- 
cation in the church; and they often have a spe- 
cial iconography that communicates their role as 
major givers by actually showing them in the act 
of donation. A well-known example is Theodore 
Metochites kneeling in the narthex of the Chora 
in Constantinople, miniature church in hand. 
Such images elevate features of the terrestrial gift 
economy, the social system of gift-giving, to a 
different plane: by proffering such a lavish gift as 
a whole church building, the givers expect some- 
thing in return from the recipient(s).? These peo- 
ple are appropriately called “donors”. However, 
it seems wrong to then assign the same label to 
painted figures who do not share their pose or 


CARPIGNANO 


hree of the male claims of extensive patron- 

age activity are made in a single site that was 
excavated and decorated during the Byzantine 
era, the rock-cut or “crypt” church of Sta Chris- 
tina at Carpignano.* In stark contrast to virtually 
all of its contemporaries in Byzantine Cappado- 
cia, it contains only one image that is not strictly 


gesture and who neither claim nor receive credit 
for extensive patronage activity. 

In any event, there are no examples of this 
unambiguous visual donor iconography in the 
Salento. Instead, there are painted texts that 
name individuals who claim to have made large- 
scale contributions. Because they were clearly 
visible in the public space of the church, it is 
unlikely that such epigraphic claims were fabri- 
cated. In addition to several comparable Latin 
texts, the Salento preserves six painted inscrip- 
tions in Greek that record significant acts by, in 
every case, men whom I am willing to call do- 
nors or significant patrons. They built or rebuilt, 
or, in one lengthy verse, excavated (a tomb); 
they painted or reclad; and they directed these 
activities toward a most venerable church or the 
most venerable, holy, or new icons. However, 
these longer texts seem never to have been ac- 
companied by human figures. A textual record 
of names and accomplishments, evident to all, 
apparently was deemed sufficient to ensure the 
desired reward. 


SALENTINO 


iconic, the Annunciation flanking an enthroned 
Christ in a shallow niche on the east wall (Fig. 
1). To Christ's right (the viewer's left) is the earli- 
est text in what would later become a heavily in- 
scribed interior: an invocation naming a husband 
and wife, precisely dated to 959.5 Six decades later, 
a second enthroned Christ, flanked by the Virgin 


2 “Donor” comes from the Anglo-Norman and Old French don(o)ur, ultimately rooted in the Latin donator; the first 


definition in the Shorter Oxford English Dictionary is “a person who gives or [LAW] conveys something.” 


3 See especially Franses, Symbols, Meaning, Belief (cit. n. 1), who asserts that all “donors” are gift-givers seeking to 


influence a positive outcome for themselves in the life beyond. 
4 C.D. Fonssca/A.R. Bruno/V. INcrosso/A. MAROTTA, Gli insediamenti rupestri medioevali nel Basso Salento, 


Galatina 1979, pp. 59-80; M. FALLA CasTELFRANCHI, Pittura monumentale bizantina in Puglia, Milan 1991, pp. 


45-70; M. FALLA CasTELFRANCHI, La cripta delle Sante Marina e Cristina a Carpignano Salentino, in: G. BERTELLI 


(ed.), Puglia Preromanica dal V secolo agli inizi dell'XI, Milan 2004, pp. 206-221. 
5 Remember, Lord, your servant Leo the priest, and his wife Chrysolea and all his family, Amen. Painted by the hand of 
Theophylact, painter, month of May, second indiction, year 6467. A. GuiLLoU, Notes d'épigraphie byzantine, Studi me- 


dievali, ser. 3, II, 1970, pp. 403-408, repr. in: Culture et société en Italie byzantine (VIe-XIe s.), London 1978, VIII. 


All translations are by the author. 
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and Child and the archangel Michael, was painted 
in another niche on the opposite end of the east 
wall. In this case Christ is supplicated through an 
inscription by an individual who claims personal 
agency in addition to offering a prayer.° Within 
fifty years, two more male patrons at Carpignano 
claimed significant involvement in the crypt: one 
had holy icons painted in 1054/55? and another 
provided new images and a tomb for his dead son 
a few years later? These longer statements about 
pious activity often include the painter’s name. 
They are interspersed with shorter invocations 
containing supplicants’ names and sometimes 
kinship information, but no dates or painters’ 
names. With one exception, all of the shorter texts 
use the phrase Mvýoðntı Kupte tod dotAov cov, 
Remember, Lord, your servant, a formula derived 
from the commemoration of the dead and ex- 
tremely widespread in Salentine painted inscrip- 
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tions; the two prayer formulas preferred elsewhere 
in Byzantium, Aënoiç tod dovAov cov and Kúpte 
Bonßeı, were rarely used in this region.? 

On the east wall, to the north of the An- 
nunciate Virgin who abuts the 959 inscription, 
is the only Greek text in the medieval Salento 
that names a woman alone. Unaccented black 
capitals on the red border of a rare tenth-centu- 
ry image of St Anna holding the infant Virgin 
read: MNHCO[HTI KJE THC A(OY)AH 
C(OY) AANAC (sic) KE (TOY) TEKN/OY 
AYT[HC]/A[MEN], Remember, Lord, your 
servant Anna and her child, Amen“ (Figs. 1, 2). 
This seems to be an unequivocal conjunction of 
a putative donor’s name with a homonymous 
saint. But why do we assume that Anna was the 
“donor” who commissioned the panel with her 
name saint? Nothing in the text indicates An- 
nas personal agency; the invocation is on behalf 


6 Remember, Lord, your servant Aprilios and his wife and children, he who with an intense desire had [these walls] built 


10 


and had these venerable images painted in the month of May of the third indiction, 6528 [1020]. Painted by the hand of 
the painter Eustathios, Amen. A. JACOB, Inscriptions byzantines datées de la Province de Lecce (Carpignano, Cavalli- 

no, San Cesario), in: Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, Rendiconti della Classe di Scienze morali, storiche e filologi- 

che, ser. 8, 37, 1982, pp. 41—51, correcting an earlier misreading by André Guillou. 

Remember, Lord, your servant John Pankitzes the priest [and his children] who with intense desire had these holy images 
painted. Amen. Year 6563, indiction ... painted by the hand of Constantine, painter. Jacos, Inscriptions byzantines da- 

tées (cit. n. 6), pp. 45-46. 

Here is buried the gentle Stratigoules, my very dear [child] loved by all and above all, I would say, by his father and his 
mother, by his brothers and at the same time by his cousins, by all his friends and at the same time by his schoolmates, a 

generous benefactor of slaves. Like a sparrow, he [flew] from our hands and filled with sadness his father and his mother, 

his brothers and his beloved friends. O Mary, divine mistress, since you are the source of all graces, with Nicholas, the wise 
shepherd, with the victorious martyr Christine, place my very dear child in the bosom of the great patriarch Abraham ... I 
have recovered with new images, I have excavated a tomb for the shrouding and burial of my body, which was formed 
of earth. But regarding the name itself, you say, Who could this mortal have been, and from where is he?... yra... is his 
name, virtuous his habits, spatharos and resident of Carpignano, servant of Christ and of the saints seen here, the all- 

immaculate Lady Theotokos and Nicholas of Myra... A. JacoB, L'inscription métrique de l'enfeu de Carpignano, in: 

Rivista di studi bizantini e neoellenici, 20-21, 1983-84, pp. 103-122; L. SAFRAN, Cultures textuelles publiques: une 

étude de cas dans le sud de l'Italie, in: Cahiers de Civilisation Médiévale, 52, fasc. 3, 2009, p. 259. 

Petition of is found once among the extant medieval Greek texts in the Salento; Lord, help is used 10 times, compa- 

red with 42 instances of Remember, Lord (or another sacred figure). For South Italian commemorations of the dead 

see A. JACOB, Epidémies et liturgie en Terre d’Otrante dans la seconde moitié du XIVe siècle, in: Helikon, 31-32, 

1991-92, pp. 93-126. 

In an earlier article I misidentified this figure, at that time still covered with whitewash except for one tiny head, 

as belonging to the Adoration of the Magi, L. SAFRAN, Byzantine South Italy: New Light on the Oldest Wall 

Paintings, in: G. Koch (ed.), Byzantinische Malerei. Bildprogramme-Ikonographie-Stil, Wiesbaden 2000, pp. 

257-274. For other early examples of St Anna in Byzantine churches see C. Jottvet-Levy, Les églises byzantines de 

Cappadoce. Le programme iconographique de l’abside et de ses abords, Paris 1991, pp. 54, 61, 124, 241, 323. 
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1: Carpignano, Sta Cristina, view of central pier (on the left) and south end of east wall: niche with painted podea, St Anna 
and the Virgin, Annunciation flanking enthroned Christ (959) 
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2: Carpignano, Sta Cristina, east wall, St Anna and the Virgin, with supplication of Anna on frame, detail 
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3: Carpignano, Sta Cristina, north wall, saints, eleventh century: from left, unidentified, male, Agatha; Catherine and un- 
known saint (short perpendicular wall); Theodore, Christina, Christina 


of Anna and her child, but it is not necessarily 
by her. Could not Anna’s husband, or the ben- 
eficiary of her will if she was the widowed head 
of her household, have funded a post-mortem 
commemoration? Perhaps the local preference 
for the verb uıuviskouau, rather than Aénou, de- 
liberately emphasizes memory rather than active 
prayer. 

Carpignano contains an extraordinary num- 
ber of named women and female saints. In ad- 
dition to Anna, two other women are identified 
as mothers or wives: Chrysolea, the wife of Leo 
in the 959 apse inscription; and Anastasia, whose 
husband’s name is now lost. The latter appears on 
one of the crypt’s five Byzantine-era depictions 
of St Christina that includes at least one on the 
east wall to the left of St Anna." In addition, Sts 
Agatha and Catherine were painted on the north 


wall, for a total of eight extant female saints 
(not counting the Virgin, who is represented six 
times) compared with sixteen identifiably male 
saints (excluding Christ), all between 959 and ca. 
1075 (Fig. 3). Of the male saints, Nicholas, John, 
and Michael are duplicated but none is shown 
five times. 

The presence of at least two female saints on 
the crypt’s east wall probably rules out a regular 
liturgical function for the church. Even one fe- 
male saint in a Byzantine sanctuary is uncom- 
mon, although they could be depicted there in 
exceptional cases.” It is more likely that Carpig- 
nano was a funerary church and that the text of 
Anna on the east wall was visible and accessible 
to an entire community of users instead of being 
hidden behind a sanctuary barrier. The space cer- 
tainly served a funerary function by the second 


u Intriguingly, the Orthodox feast days of Sts Anna and Christina are contiguous, on July 24 and 25. One of the St 
Annas is visible behind the right edge of the central pier in Fig. 1. 
12 S.E.J. GERSTEL, Painted Sources for Female Piety in Medieval Byzantium, in: Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 52, 1998, 


p- 93. There are a few instances of female saints at the east end of Cappadocian churches as well, mostly drawn from 
the Anargyroi: Jottvet-Levy, Les églises byzantines de Cappadoce (cit n. 10), pp. 345-346. 
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quarter of the eleventh century, when Mvnodyri 
Kôpie tig Vis (sic) tod SovAov cov commends 
the souls of men named John and Vincent on the 
north wall; this was supplemented a few decades 
later by an arcosolium tomb for a dead boy in the 
northwest corner.” Evidence of sub-floor burials 
is hidden by a modern concrete floor, but there is 
no reason that the dead could not have been bur- 
ied both beneath and above the crypt, as tombs 
atop a nearby rock-cut chapel attest." 

Sharon Gerstel has shown how the images 
of female saints and St Anna in particular could 
serve as focuses for female piety. At Carpignano, 
however, the female saints are interspersed with 
males in a way that makes it difficult to identify 
their locations as exclusively female or even wom- 
en-oriented spaces. If the crypt served primarily 
for burials, women would have been frequent 
visitors because they were intimately involved in 
Byzantine funeral rites and commemorations. 
However, it would be quite surprising if all of 
these women had personal funds with which to 
commission wall paintings. The devotion to fe- 
male saints seen here must be due, at least in part, 
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to male patronage." In my next case study, too, 
there is no clear correspondence between female 
saints and the gender of their textual or pictorial 
supplicants. 

The unparalleled repetitions of St Christina 
may be linked to how the crypt was used by an 
extended family or group of families. She must 
have been an effective saint to merit so many 
images, which then create so many possibilities 
for proximate interment. Christina was an early 
Christian martyr whose cult may have been pop- 
ularized in ninth-century Byzantium thanks to 
the five troparia written in her honor by Kassia 
(or Kassiane), the first female hymnographer.” 
Her flourishing Italian cult at Bolsena, near 
Rome, might have been known in the Byzantine 
south." Yet in Byzantine art Christina was rarely 
depicted, and without recourse to an onomastic 
parallel it is difficult to understand her popular- 
ity at Carpignano among both men and women. 
The crypts first named woman, Chrysolea, may 
have introduced the cult of her near-name saint 
around 959; there was no St Chrysolea, and al- 


most no women were named Christina.” Sub- 
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Remember, Lord, the soul of your servant John and your servant Vincent and assign them to the place of light. Amen. 
Greek text in A. Jacos, Le culte de Saint Vincent de Saragosse dans la Terre d’Otrante byzantine et le sermon inédit 
du Vaticanus Barberinianus Gr. 456 (BHG 1867e), in: B. Janssens/B. RoosEN/P VAN Deun (ed.), Philomathesta- 
tos. Studies in Greek Patristic and Byzantine Texts Presented to Jacques Noret for his Sixty-Fifth Birthday, Leuven 
2004, p. 291. The text runs vertically between St Vincent and the Virgin and Child; St John is on the Virgin's other 
side. For the arcosolium tomb see Jacos, L'inscription métrique de l'enfeu de Carpignano (cit. n. 8). 

The crypt of San Salvatore at Giurdignano has above-ground tombs, all empty, that probably are medieval. At 
Carpignano, any evidence for burials above the crypt was lost in the eighteenth century with the construction of a 
chapel dedicated to Sta Maria delle Grazie. 

GERSTEL, Painted Sources for Female Piety (cit. n. 12), pp. 96-98. 

On male devotion to female saints see, e.g., C. Rapp, Figures of Female Sanctity: Byzantine Edifying Manuscripts 
and Their Audience, in: Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 50, 1996, pp. 313-344; J. Corsonis, Onomastics, Gender, Office 
and Images on Byzantine Lead Seals: A Means of Investigating Personal Piety, in: Byzantine and Modern Greek 
Studies, 32.1, 2008, pp. 1-37. 

A.M. Siwas, Kassia the Nun c. 810-c. 865: An Appreciation, in: L. GARLAND (ed.), Byzantine Women: Varieties of 
Experience 800-1200, Aldershot 2006, p. 27. 

A reused marble urn inside the alleged sarcophagus of St Christina contained an early tenth-century coin, and the 
Latin inscription on the exterior further attests to cultic activity (redeposition of the relics?) in the tenth or eleventh 
century; see C. CARLETTI/V. Froccut Nicotat, La catacomba di S. Cristina a Bolsena, Vatican City 1989, pp. 32-34. 
Christine / Christina was an extremely rare name, with only two attestations in the Prosopography of the Byzantine 
World (on line at http://www.pbw.kcl.ac.uk); Chrysolea is not attested at all. The PBW currently includes names 
from the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
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sequent generations at Carpignano continued 
to depict St Christina, and even if there is no 
firm evidence that they named their daughters 
Chrysolea, Orthodox naming patterns — both 
medieval and modern — would suggest that this 
was the case. That John and Vincent were com- 
memorated near their name saints further sup- 
ports the notion of a local preference for homo- 
nymy.* More important, if God is being asked 
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to assign the souls of those two men to the *place 
of light”, a phrase from the funeral liturgy, they 
surely were dead and not actively paying for the 
inscription. I suggest the same possibility for An- 
na and her child. Despite the absence of explicit 
reference to her soul, MvjoOntt Köpıe used in a 
funerary chapel likely signals that Anna, too, was 


not a living “donor”. 


VASTE 


yzantine Carpignano contains supplica- 

tory texts about individuals but no peo- 
ple are depicted. To investigate so-called “donor 
images,” I move forward in time, but not far in 
space, to a triple-apsed rock-cut church dedi- 
cated to Santi Stefani at Vaste. Decorated in the 
early and later eleventh century with a program 
of apostles on the piers, bishops in the left apse, 
and Christ between angels in the right apse, it 
was partly repainted in 1379/80 with a new se- 
ries of saints and a renovated central apse” (Fig. 
4). In the four centuries between the first Byzan- 
tine paintings at Carpignano and the last ones at 
post-Byzantine Vaste, significant changes occur. 
The longer claims of extensive patronage disap- 
pear, and instead of stand-alone short texts there 
are now texts paired with small figures, both male 
and female. The range of invocations expands to 
include three Mvfo@nt: Kópie, one Myho6mrt 
Xpioté, two MvijoOytt Ay, and a MyYodnrı 


Aéorowa directed to a Woman of the Apocalypse 
in the apse. Finally, the number of painted female 
supplicants increases to three — Kalia (on the east 
wall), Donna (on a south-wall pilaster), and Mar- 
garet (on a north pier) (Fig. 5). Another three 
named women — Doulitzia, Maria, and Ioanna — 
are included in the prayer of their husband and 
father in the central apse (Fig. 4). Greek-lan- 
guage churches with so many women represent- 
ed are extremely rare; only the Asinou narthex, 
which also dates to the fourteenth century, comes 
to mind. However, if the paintings mirror con- 
temporary practices, worship at Vaste might have 
made Orthodox visitors from elsewhere uncom- 
fortable: the miniature supplicants adopt the 
kneeling pose with clasped hands common in the 
Roman rite since the thirteenth century; several 
of them carry a string of prayer beads; and the 
image in the apse is the expected Virgin Mary, 
but of an unrecognizable apocalyptic type.” 
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GERSTEL, Painted Sources for Female Piety (cit. n. 12), p. 95, adduces examples of female preference for their name 
saints in wall painting of southern Greece, but this is not corroborated by evidence from the rest of Greece or from 
Cyprus: cf. Karopıssı-VerTI, Dedicatory Inscriptions and Donor Portraits (cit. n. 1); A. StyLiaNou/J.A. STYLIA- 
Nou, Donors and Dedicatory Inscriptions, Supplicants and Supplications in the Painted Churches of Cyprus, in: 
Jahrbuch der Österreichischen Byzantinischen Gesellschaft, 9, 1960, pp. 97-128. 

A. Jacos, Vaste en Terre d'Otrante et ses inscriptions, in: Aevum: Rassegna di scienze storiche linguistiche e filologiche, 
71.2, 1997, pp. 243-271; FALLA CASTELFRANCHI, Pittura monumentale bizantina (cit. n. 4), pp. 53-60, 75-81, 233-237. 
The apse inscription reads: Remember, Lady, your servant Antony and his wife Doulitzia and their children Maria and 
Joanna, of the village of Nuci, year 6888. JAcoB, Vaste en Terre d’Otrante (cit. n. 21), p. 257, corrects earlier misreadings. 
Although Byzantine literature is widely considered a “distorting mirror” vis-a-vis Byzantine life (see C. Manco, By- 
zantine Literature as a Distorting Mirror, repr. in: C. MaNco, Byzantium and Its Image, Aldershot 1984, II), Byzan- 
tine art contains many realia: see especially M.G. Parant, Reconstructing the Reality of Images. Byzantine Material 
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4: Vaste, Sti Stefani, central apse, Woman of the Apocalypse envisioned by St John (conch); Vision of Zechariah (triumphal 
arch), 1379/80 


There is a high degree of similarity among all 
of the painted humans at Vaste. Except for one 
tonsured priest and a second male who wears 
white, every one of them wears a red overgar- 
ment, often with a belt. All of the women, ex- 
cept the two presumably unmarried daughters in 
the apse, have a white veil over their hair. That 
these iconographically homogeneous figures are 
well-to-do is evidenced by their tight buttoned 
sleeves, belts trimmed with metal appliqués, and 
perhaps by their red-dyed clothes. The fact that 
this is a rock-cut church should not make us 
think that its users were poor. 

Village churches served many functions oth- 
er than worship: they were burial spaces, sites of 


physical protection during storms, social centers, 
venues for some of the most important moments 
in the lives of individuals and communities. 
Whenever people gathered there was potential 
for envy, and one of the most salient cultural phe- 
nomena in the Mediterranean region was (and 
still is) the fear of attracting the evil eye,” of ex- 
posing oneself in a position where others, espe- 
cially others with malign powers, might be envi- 
ous.” In such an environment, displaying one’s 
wealth or good fortune was foolhardy. The impli- 
cations of this habitus have hardly been explored 
by art historians, and I am not suggesting that this 
is a complete explanation for the appearance of 
human figures in Salentine wall paintings. How- 


Culture and Religious Iconography (11th-15th Centuries), Leiden 2003, and her subsequent studies, including By- 
zantine Material Culture and Religious Iconography, in: M. GRÜNBART et al. (ed.), Material Culture and Well-Being 
in Byzantium (400-1453) (Veröffentlichungen zur Byzanzforschung, 11), Vienna 2007, pp. 181-192. 


24 The Italian for “evil eye” is malocchio or invidia, Latin for greed; cf. the Septuagint's 6o8aAud¢ movnpds, bBovepèc 
(Wisdom of Sirach [Ecclesiasticus] 14:10), lit. "an evil eye, evil [things]” and modern Greek xaxó watt. 


25 Fear of the evil eye was widespread in antiquity and persisted among medieval (and many modern) Jews, Christians, 
and Muslims. In a famous Talmudic statement (JT, Shab. 14c; BT, B.Me. 107b), 99 of 100 people in a Jewish ceme- 


tery are said to have died through the evil eye and only one from natural causes; Maimonides was the rare medieval 


commentator who opposed the notion of the evil eye. I cite Jewish literature here because in the Middle Ages it was 
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ever, I fully agree with Herbert L. Kessler’s recent 
assertion that the evil eye “needs to be added to 
other medieval models of viewing art that existed 
side-by-side with it." The omnipresence of the 
evil eye may help explain why none of the painted 
female figures is ever shown wearing jewelry, even 
though the painted female saints are frequently 
bejeweled, and earrings and other adornments are 
common in Salento tombs. It also could be one 
reason that likeness was avoided in every one of 
these images even though portraiture was emerg- 
ing in fourteenth-century Italy.” Individualization 
at Vaste occurs only in the accompanying texts, 
which were not susceptible to the envious gaze. To 
interpret these figures as living and recognizable 
donors is to ignore a pervasive belief system that 
militated against ostentation. 

Evidence for local fear of the evil eye is not 
based only on textual references and modern 
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ethnographic studies, although both are plen- 
tiful. It also includes evil-eye charms, like the 
bone amulet excavated at the deserted medieval 
village of Apigliano, about 25 kilometers from 
Vaste ?* (Fig. 7). The mano fica or “fig” gesture, 
in several variations, was employed by Jews and 
Christians all over medieval Europe, under- 
scoring the ubiquity of both the superstition 
and its solutions.” Such a gesture repelled the 
evil gaze, and so did the color red. The Talmud 
had recommended the use of red as protection 
against bewitchment, and it was the apotropa- 
ic color of choice in southern Italy. Red coral 
charms are frequently worn by the Christ Child 
in Salentine wall paintings beginning in the 
early fifteenth century, and it is possible that 
the red clothing worn by most of the painted 
people at Vaste was thought to have a protec- 
tive quality.” 
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widely believed that the Jews, and particularly Solomon, had special knowledge of magic. In the Orthodox realm, 
the evil eye was constantly invoked to protect children, birthing mothers, grooms, and others at liminal and dange- 
rous moments in the life cycle. See, e.g., the prayer for parturients that asks God's protection from jealousy, and en- 
vy, and from the evil eye (Ue, Kat $06ve, xo opSadryav Baoxavias): J. Goar, Euchologion sive Rituale Graecorum, 
Graz 1960, p. 261; K. Hartnup, ‘On the Beliefs of the Greeks’. Leo Allatios and Popular Orthodoxy (The Medieval 
Mediterranean, 54), Leiden/Boston 2004, esp. pp. 146-149. Belief in the power of the evil eye pervaded all Byzan- 
tine social levels; see the various studies in: H. MAGuIRE (ed.), Byzantine Magic, Washington, DC 1995; on line at 
http://www.doaks.org / resources/publications / doaks-online-publications/byzantine-studies. 

H. L. Kessier, Evil Eye(ing): Romanesque Art as a Shield of Faith, in: C. HOURIHANE (ed.), Romanesque Art and 
"Thought in the Twelfth Century: Essays in Honor of Walter Cahn, Princeton 2008, p. 135. 

G. Sommers WRIGHT, Ihe Reinvention of the Portrait Likeness in the Fourteenth Century, in: Gesta, 39.2, 2000, 
Pp. 117-134. 

B. Bruno, Chiese e religione, in: P. ARTHUR (ed.), Da Apigliano a Martano, tre anni di archeologia medioevale 
(1997-1999), Galatina 1999, p. 30. The amulet comes from a stratum that contained eighth- to tenth-century Byzan- 
tine pottery (email communication, P Arthur, June 5, 2009). 

See L. W. Moss/S. C. Cappannarı, Mal occhio, Ayin ha ra, Oculus Fascinus, Judenblick: The Evil Eye Hovers Above, 
in: C. Maroney (ed.), The Evil Eye, New York 1976, pp. 1-15; W. L. HıLDBURGH, Images of the Human Hand as 
Amulets in Spain, in: Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 18.1—2, 1955, pp. 67-89, esp. 78 ff. 

BT Shab. 67a. The Jewish presence in the Salento was very strong and outsiders were amazed that Jews and Christi- 
ans were neighbors. Vaste even depicts on its “triumphal arch” the Vision of Zechariah (Zech. 4:1), a very unusual 
iconographic choice perhaps inspired by the presence in nearby Otranto of a monumental lampstand in the Cathed- 
ral modeled on the Temple menorah and described as much admired by the Jews who gathered to look at it from the 
cathedral doorway. See now L. SAFRAN, Betwixt or Beyond? The Salento in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries, 
in: M.S. BRowNrEE/D. H. Gonpicas (ed.), Renaissance Encounters: Greek East and Latin West, Leiden / Boston 
2013, esp. pp. 126-127. 

S.A. CALLisEn, The Evil Eye in Italian Art, in: The Art Bulletin, 19, 1937, pp. 450-462. 

In Massafra and other towns in the Salento today, special precautions are taken to protect infants from the evil eye, 
including dressing them in maroon-brown or reddish-green garments, “the colors of the thaumaturgic saints”: F. 
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All of the figures at Vaste and other region- 


al sites are shown with both eyes visible to their 
viewers; sometimes only one pupil, or neither, 
is turned toward the nearest saint (Fig. 5). As 
is well known, the profile had a negative va- 
lence in medieval art,” and I venture to suggest 
that one of the reasons behind this convention 
is that the malocchio was effected with one eye, 
not both. Linguistically and pictorially, the evil 
eye is invariably single. A Hebrew text explains 
that when both eyes are open man is in the im- 
age of God and cannot do evil, but when one 


5: Vaste, Sti Stefani, second north pier, south face, St Martin 
with supplicant Margaret, detail 


6: Apigliano, middle Byzantine “fica” amulet, bone 


eye is closed he resembles an evil demon.” There 
are parallels in the myths and literature of many 
countries: the Norse god Odin could shackle his 
enemies with his one eye, and the monophthal- 
mic Hannibal was justly feared.3 

There is, however, another reason that the 
painted supplicants turn both eyes out into the 
space of the church rather than sideways or up- 
wards to their adjacent sacred figures: this three- 
quarter view made them more accessible to pious 
viewers. On the piers and pilasters at Vaste, five of 
the six kneeling humans slightly overlap the sacred 


LADIANA, La culla di paese. Massafra ritualità popolare della nascita, in: F. LADIANA (ed.), Puglia e Basilicata tra me- 


dioevo ed età moderna. Uomini, spazio e territorio, Miscellanea di studi in onore di C. D. Fonseca, Galatina 1988, 


p. 372. By contrast, blue is the preferred evil-eye color in Greece and other areas formerly under Turkish control: 
L. C. Jones, The Evil Eye Among European-Americans, in: Western Folklore, 10, 1951, pp. 11-25, repr. in: A. Dun- 
DES (ed.), The Evil Eye: A Casebook, Madison, WI 1981, pp. 150-168. 

33 E GARNIER, Le langage de l'image au Moyen Age, I. Signification et symbolique, Tours 1982, pp. 142-146; M. SHA- 
PIRO, Words and Pictures: On the Literal and the Symbolic in the Illustration of a Text, The Hague 1973, pp. 37-49. 


34 Kessler, Evil Eye(ing) (cit. n. 26), esp. n. 41. 


35 A. Brav, The Evil Eye Among the Hebrews, in: Ophthalmology, 5, 1908, pp. 427—435, repr. in: Dunnes, The Evil Eye 
(cit., n. 32), esp. p. 49. See also R. ULMER, The Evil Eye in the Bible and in Rabbinic Literature, Hoboken, NJ 1994. 
36 E Kerry, “The Evil Eye’ in Early Irish Literature and Law, in: Celtica, 24, 2003, pp. 1-39. 
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figures whom they invoke (as in Fig. 5). In so do- 
ing, they occupy space in the church, before the 
picture plane, and so mediate between real wor- 
shippers and the sacred persons with whom they 
are intimately connected. While the family group 
in the apse does not touch the Virgin, it appears to 
be fully involved in John the Evangelists apocalyp- 
tic vision (Fig. 4). Whether via proximity or actual 
overlap, all of the painted supplicants are visually 
united with the nearby objects of their supplica- 
tion. And that, I believe, is the real message of 
these so-called donors — not that they are recog- 
nizable individuals who have paid for the paint- 
ings and therefore have privileged and enviable 
access to the saints, but that they are generalized 
simulacra, incapable of inspiring envy, shown in 
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appropriate attitudes of prayer to serve as models 
for real humans’ behavior.” To attain compara- 
ble proximity to the sacred, a supplicant at Vaste 
must, like Margaret (Fig. 5), kneel in prayer with 
joined hands. The painted people participate in an 
ideal anagogical transmission: they are placed at, 
or close to, the viewers’ eye level; their gazes attract 
the viewers’ gaze;* their praying gesture directs at- 
tention to, and in most cases onto, the very fabric 
of the saint; and through this mimetic process the 
viewer accesses the saint and, ideally, God himself. 
Whether they are imagined to be living or dead, 
and whether their saintly proximity would occur 
in this life or the next, the painted figures help 
bridge the space between the sacred and the hu- 


man realms.? 


MOTTOLA 


he last putative donor figures I examine 
here are neither Byzantine nor Ortho- 
dox, but they appear in a triple-apsed rock-cut 
church in Mottola that retains much of its origi- 
nal templon barrier, employs Greek on Christ's 
book in the central apse Deesis, and includes 


the Orthodox saints Pelagia and Paraskeve in its 
thirteenth-century redecoration? (Fig. 7). Now 
dedicated to St Nicholas, this space may have 
been used for more than one rite or, more like- 
ly, by converts from Orthodoxy to the Roman 
church.* There is evidence here for local beliefs 


37 


38 


39 
40 


41 


Even if the figure was considered recognizable when initially painted, this could only have been in conjunction with 
the adjacent onomastic information, which is the sole feature that individualizes the Vaste supplicants. Yet even with 
an initially recognizable figure, repetitive local naming patterns would soon have erased any clarity about exactly 
which "Margaret" (et al.) was depicted. Even if family members could subsequently point to a painted image and 
claim kinship, any sense of pride or connection need not have depended on specifics (“that was my grandma Kalia") 
so much as on a generalization (“that was paid for by my family" or “that is my family’s patron saint”) that makes 
the image represent family piety and longevity in the worship community. 

Eyes attract eyes: see KEssLEr, “Evil Eye(ing)" (cit. n. 26), p. 118. Science has shown that, starting in infancy, hu- 
mans looking at faces seek out the eyes first: see, e.g., M.S. Keır, “I Look in Your Eyes, Honey”: Internal Face Fea- 
tures Induce Spatial Frequency Preference for Human Face Processing, in: PLoS Computational Biology, March 27, 
2009; on line at http://www.ploscompbiol.org / Article /info%3Adoi%2F10. 1371962 Fjournal.pcbi.1000329, esp. p. 11. 
Some of these ideas are inspired by the 1999 dissertation of L. Jones, Visio Divina (cit. n. 1). 

C. D. Fonseca, Civiltà rupestre in Terra Jonica, Milan / Rome 1970, pp. 182-203; N. Lavermicocca, Il programma 
decorativo del Santuario rupestre di S. Nicola di Mottola, in: C. D. Fonseca (ed.), Il Passaggio dal dominio bizantino 
allo Stato normanno nell'Italia meridionale. Atti del secondo convegno internazionale di studio sulla civiltà rupestre 
medioevale nel Mezzogiorno d'Italia, Taranto, 1973, Taranto 1977, pp. 291-337; R. TORTORELLI, Aree cultuali e cicli 
agiografici della civiltà rupestre: i casi di Santa Margherita e San Nicola di Mottola, unpub. Ph.D. diss., Università degli 
studi di Roma "Tor Vergata” 2008, on line with good photos at http://dspace.uniroma2.it/ dspace / handle/2108/527. 
This is true even though the church was in the possession of the Benedictine monastery of the Trinity at La Cava 
after 1081. For the comparable contemporary case of the Orthodox monastery of San Pietro Imperiale at Taranto see 
now J.-M. Martin, Le Mont-Cassin et l'Évéché d'Ugento, in: J.-M. ManriN/B. ManriN-HisARD /A. PARAVICINI 
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7: Mottola, S Nicola, north wall and northeast corner of sanctuary behind templon screen, St Basil, Virgin and Child (with 
amulet), St Nicholas (with Sarulus text) 


and limited information about patronage. On 
the north wall, the infant Christ on his moth- 
er5 lap appears to wear a circular evil-eye amulet 
around his neck.* Next to him, on a panel with 
St Nicholas, a so-called donor is represented 
textually with a supplication in Latin: Remem- 
ber, Lord, your servant Sarulus, priest.? The Lat- 
in Memento Domine formula, identical to the 
Greek Mvjjo8ytt Kupte, again raises the question 
of whether the sacerdote Sarulus — who is also 
named in a nearby crypt alongside St Margaret — 


must be a living donor, or whether he might be 
a worthy dead man being commended to the 
company of the saints by others. 

On the south wall are two more supposed 
donors, this time pictorial. These figures are 
painted on a pilaster between recessed niches 
that contain pairs of saints; they are at eye level 
for anyone seated on the rock-cut bench that 
encircles the naos (Fig. 8). While the saints — 
Peter and Pope Leo on the left, Helena and 
Blasios* on the right — may date originally to 


BaGLiant (ed.), Vaticana et Medievalia. Etudes en l'honneur de Louis Duval-Arnould, Florence 2008, pp. 311-322. 


42 For the meaning and efficacy of concentric circles in late antiquity see E. DAUTERMAN Macutre/ H. P. 
Macurre/M.J. Duncan-FLowers (ed.), Art and Holy Powers in the Early Christian House (Illinois Byzantine 
Studies, 2), Urbana 1989. On S Nicola at Mottola see now L. SAFRAN, Scoperte salentine, in: Arte medievale, 7.2, 
2008 [2010], pp. 86-92, where the infant Christ with amulet is reproduced in color in Fig. 45. 

43 MEME[N]/TO D(OMDNE FAMU/LO TUO/SARULO /SACER[DOTE]: see Fonseca, Civiltà rupestre (cit. 
n. 40), p. 183; FALLA CASTELFRANCHI, Pittura monumentale bizantina (cit. n. 4), p. 74. 


44 Following LavERMICOCCA, Programma decorativo di S. Nicola (cit. n. 40), p. 319, this figure is usually identi- 


fied, because of his proximity to Helena, as Cyril of Jerusalem, Cyriakus, or James the Less; Fonseca, Civiltà 


rupestre (cit. n. 40), posits St Nicholas; and just as frequent is his non-identification as a "santo ignoto" (see, e.g., 
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8: Mottola, S Nicola, southwest pier (on the left) and south wall: from left, Sts Peter and Leo, two candle-bearing women on 
pilaster, Sts Helena and Blasios, all eleventh /thirteenth century, and St George, fourteenth century 


the eleventh century and thus to the era of Byz- 
antine rule, they were almost certainly over- 
painted in the thirteenth century. Hence the 
human figures between them probably have 
nothing to do with the fragmentary text vis- 
ible in the left niche, next to Pope Leo, which 
is in the masculine voice and seems to refer to 
an individual named Leo (Fig. 9). That these 
figures are both women is not in doubt: they 
are dressed identically, and both have long hair 


falling down the back. Such long tresses were 
not the fashion for men in thirteenth-century 
Italy, not even in the formerly Byzantine south, 
where the rare depictions of long-haired men 
also show them with facial hair." The two 
women at Mottola are more differentiated 
than those at Vaste; perhaps one is meant to be 
older than the other. Except for Vaste, even a 
single painted woman is unusual, and no other 
regional monument contains a pair of them. 


TORTORELLI, Aree cultuali e cicli agiografici [cit. n. 40], p. 278). However, both letter traces and the iconographic 
probabilities I discuss below argue for his identification as Blasios. 

45 Cu. Drent, L'art byzantin dans l'Italie méridionale, Paris 1894, p. 146, followed by Fonseca, Civiltà rupestre (cit. 
n. 40), p. 183. 

46 They are identified as women by Fonseca, Civiltà rupestre (cit. n. 40), p. 183, and Torrore Lt, Aree cultuali e cicli 
agiografici (cit. n. 40), pp. 277-278. The closest comparison for this long (braided?) hairstyle is that worn (with a 
headdress) by a kneeling woman at Muro Leccese, analyzed and dated to the thirteenth century in SAFRAN, Scoperte 
salentine (cit. n. 42), p. 71, figs. 16-17. 

47 R. Levi Piserzxt, Storia del costume in Italia, I, Milan 1964, pp. 289, 305. My collection of supplicant images from 
the Salento contains few long-haired men. One thirteenth-century example is a kneeling monk (with beard and 
mustache) in a trio of male supplicants at Sta Marina at Miggiano. See M. DE G1oRGI, La Koimesis bizantina di 
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Here each woman carries a large, lit candle, 
and this constellation of women, candles, and 
specific saints suggests possible alternatives to 
their usual identification as “donors”. 
Candles figured in many medieval rituals, 
including baptisms and funerals, but women 
were most closely associated with tapers on two 
occasions. The first was the feast of Candlemas 
(equivalent to Greek branavty, the Presentation 
of Christ in the Temple). The purification of the 
Virgin, celebrated on February 2, was regularly 
marked by candle-lit processions and the wearing 
of white garments, and candles were blessed in 
church for many uses throughout the year.” The 
second occasion was when a woman emerged 
from her home for churching forty days (more 
or less) after childbirth; at that event, too, she 
carried a candle that had been blessed on Can- 
dlemas. For her churching, the woman knelt at 
the church entrance with candle in hand and was 
escorted inside after psalms were recited. In the 
Orthodox realm, the infant preceded its moth- 
er and was carried to the altar, if a boy, or the 
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sanctuary barrier if a girl; in the Roman rite, the 
woman appears to have been emphasized more 
than her child.” In both cases, candles repre- 
sented the light of Christ as well as the purity of 
his mother. The light color of at least one of the 
painted women's garments, and probably both, 
would have counted as white in the Middle Ages, 
when color values were far from absolute. 

That viewers would intuitively associate the 
candle-bearing Mottola women with Candlemas 
and/or with churching is confirmed, I believe, 
by their proximity to saints Helena and especial- 
ly Blasios, whose feast day in the West immedi- 
ately follows Candlemas on February 3 (Fig. 10). 
In the Golden Legend, the popular compendium 
of saints’ lives and feast days compiled in Italy 
around 1260, St Blasios encourages a woman to 
make an annual offering of a candle in his church 
after he expels a fishbone from the throat of the 
woman son.” This episode seems to be the ori- 
gin of his association with both throat remedies 
and candles (in Catholic practice today, throats 
are blessed annually with two crossed candles).* 
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Miggiano (Lecce): iconografia e fonti liturgiche, in: A. C. QUINTAVALLE (ed.), Medioevo mediterraneo: l'Occidente, 
Bisanzio, e l'Islam. Atti del VII Convegno internazionale di Studi, Parma, 21-25 settembre 2004, Milan 2007, fig. 5, 
with corrections in SAFRAN, Scoperte salentine (cit. n. 42), p. 72. 

I discussed the Mottola women in SAFRAN, Scoperte salentine (cit. n. 42), pp. 89-92. 

G. McMurray Gigson, Blessing from Sun and Moon: Churching as Women's Theater, in: B. A. Hanawarr/ D. 
WALLACE (ed.), Bodies and Disciplines. Intersections of Literature and History in Fifteenth-Century England, 
Minneapolis / London 1996, pp. 139—154, esp. pp. 140-143; P. Howeıı Jour, Learned Reading, Vernacular Seeing: 
Jacques Daret's Presentation in the Temple, in: The Art Bulletin, 82.3, 2000, pp. 428-452. 

J. DE VORAGINE, The Golden Legend. Readings on the Saints, 2 vols., tr. W. G. Ryan, Princeton 1993, I, pp. 
148—149; GIBSON, Blessing from Sun and Moon (cit. n. 49); J.M. Prerce, ‘Green Women’ and Blood Pollution: 
Some Medieval Rituals for the Churching of Women after Childbirth, in: Studia Liturgica, 29.2, 1999, pp. 191—215; 
S. Rott, The Churching of Women After Childbirth: An Old Rite Raising New Issues, in: Questions Litur- 
giques /Studies in Liturgy, 76.3—4, 1995, pp. 206—229. For Byzantine prayers for the fortieth day after childbirth see 
M. ARRANZ, Les Sacrements de l'ancien Euchologe constantinopolitain (3), in: Orientalia Christiana Periodica, 49, 
1983, pp. 299—301; Goar, Euchologion (cit. n. 25), pp. 267, 307. 

Golden Legend (cit. n. 50), p. 152. Old photographs show the letters A/IVS alongside the head of the elderly saint 
whom I identify as Blasios; others have suggested Sabinus, depicted elsewhere in the crypt. In the Orthodox calen- 
dar Blasios’s feast day is February 11 (Pope Leos, in the next niche, is February 18). 

Already in the sixth-century medical writings of A&rrus or AMıpa (Tetrabiblos VIII), Blasios was invoked in a con- 
juration for objects stuck in the throat: Come up, bone, whether bone or stalk or whatever else, as Jesus Christ brought 
Lazarus from his tomb and Jonah from the whale. Then take him by the throat and say ‘Blasius, the martyr and servant of 
Christ, saith, ‘Either come up or go down.’ See J.D. Rotteston, Laryngology and Folk-Lore, in: Journal of Laryngo- 
logy and Otology, 57, 1942, p. 528; J.D. RoLLEsTON, The Folklore of Children’s Diseases, Folklore, 54.2, 1943, p. 292. 
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9: Mottola, S Nicola, south wall pilaster, candle-bearing 


women 


Significantly, Blasios had connections with 
childbirth as well: Western ritual books and four- 
teenth-century Slavic miscellanies both contain 
prayers for women in labor that are identical to 
the prayer for removing a bone from the throat.? 

Sharing the niche with St Blasios at Mottola 
is the crowned St Helena, who was venerated 
in Europe without her son, Constantine. Old 
photographs preserve the letters SA/ELENA, 
but only SA/N is visible today after a problem- 
atic restoration. St Helena was famous for her 
maternity, which explains her juxtaposition to 
images associated with purification and child- 
birth. Moreover, according to several European 
liturgical calendars — but not the Roman one — 


10: Mottola, S Nicola, south wall, Sts Helena (Elizabeth of 
Hungary?) and Blasios 


her feast day was in February, a few days after 
that of St Blasios.^ 

Curiously, St Helena seems to be visually 
amalgamated here with St Elizabeth of Hungary, 
who died in 1231 and was canonized in 1235; the 
Golden Legend spends considerable time describ- 
ing her churching and other activities associated 
with maternal care. After her husband died — in 
the Salento — en route to the Holy Land in 1227, 
Elizabeth, the daughter of a king, apparently be- 
came a Franciscan tertiary. Later tertiaries wore 
a corded rope belt, and a twisted rope is exactly 
what outlines Helena’s green cloak at Mottola. 
Perhaps on the bases of imprecise verbal descrip- 
tion and the widely circulated Golden Legend, an 


53 A. ANGUSHEVA/ M. Dimrrrova, Medieval Slavonic Childbirth Prayers: Sources, Context and Functionality, Scripta 
and e-Scripta, 2, 2004, p. 281. I thank Adelina Angusheva for sharing her work with me. 


54 Commemoration for St Helena on February 8 at Magdeburg, Utrecht, Minden; on February 7 at Langres, Bam- 
berg, Antwerp: W. H. J. Weare, Analecta Liturgica, Bruges 1879. 


55 Golden Legend (cit. n. so), IL, pp. 303-318. 
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existing image of a crowned female saint was am- 
plified with a thirteenth-century vair-lined, rope- 
edged cloak in order to evoke a new royal saint; 
just how the rope should be worn may not have 
been known by an artist depicting an early Fran- 
ciscan devotee for the first time. The accounts of 
saints Leo and Peter, represented in the adjacent 
niche, occur together soon after that of St Eliza- 
beth in the Golden Legend. 

This would be the earliest known image of St 
Elizabeth and I advance the identification cau- 
tiously. It is unclear to what degree the inscrip- 
tion identifying Helena was well preserved in the 
thirteenth century and whether isolated letters 
would obviate an artist's or patrons or viewer's as- 
similation of two crowned female saints. Regard- 
less of whether the female saint is Helena or an 
amalgam of Helena/Elizabeth, the southern aisle 
of the San Nicola crypt at Mottola contains sev- 
eral images that cohere around archetypal female 
themes. It may well have marked a site of gender- 
oriented veneration, perhaps used with particular 
devotion in the month of February. 

The candle-bearing duo represented at Mot- 
tola might commemorate specific women, paid 
for by themselves; this is the usual *donor" in- 
terpretation. But the image also could have been 
donated by their loved ones. It could record of- 
ferings of real candles from women or their hus- 
bands, perhaps in thanks for successful recovery 
from childbirth; candles may have been lit before 
the saints in the adjacent niches especially by 


women. Or the painted pair could memorialize 
two women who had died in childbirth and so 
failed to experience their first or last churching. 
Indeed, their lack of hair covering may strength- 
en the likelihood that the women are deceased 
(and thus not donors), given that living mothers 
went to church with their hair covered. The im- 
age might refer to any dead women, for Candle- 
mas tapers were placed in the hands of the dying. 

All of these interpretations are speculative, 
and only one thing is certain: calling the figures 
“donors” closes off exploration of other possible 
meanings. In addition to making a very large 
assumption about finances, the "donor" label 
places exclusive emphasis on intentionality. Since 
we can rarely ascertain that from images, even if 
they appear in conjunction with texts, it is more 
profitable to consider most medieval supplicating 
figures from the perspective of viewer response. 
These differentiated but still generic painted 
women with candles must have conjured view- 
ers’ recollections of the occasions when women 
in Mottola held candles. Whatever these women 
were originally supposed to be, or to do, they 
became nonspecific: they were exempla for (fe- 
male?) behavior in perpetuity, encouraging the 
donation of candles or of pious behavior in gen- 
eral. It is worth noting again how their eyes are 
accessible to the viewers' gaze and thus able to 
activate the mimetic function that I posited for 
the supplicating figures at Vaste. 


CONCLUSIONS 


I nan article about the emergence of portraiture 
in fourteenth-century Italy, Georgia Sommers 


Wright wrote that “We live in a culture so satu- 
rated with likenesses that we tend to find them 


56 In the account of St Peter, candlesticks with lit candles feature prominently: Golden Legend, II, p. 349. Elizabeth 


was especially devoted to St Peter, who appears in the adjacent niche at Mottola. The connection between Peter and 


Pope Leo dates to the Fourth Ecumenical Council at Chalcedon in 451, when it was said that Peter speaks through 


Leo thanks to his Tome about the Virgin as the mother and not just the bearer of Christ. Moreover, in the Roman 


rite Peter and Leo are venerated on June 29 and 28, respectively, in addition to other dates. I also wonder whether 


the juxtaposition of Peter and Leo might reflect the historical situation at the time of the church’s donation to the 


Trinity at La Cava: in 1081 the new abbot’s name was Peter, and his immediate successor was named Leo. 
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in earlier cultures where none were intended.” 
While we can recognize some differentiated char- 
acterizations in the medieval Salentine monu- 
ments, they are relative: older and younger, per- 
haps, at Mottola; parents and children in the apse 
at Vaste. These are not individual portraits and, 
I have argued, any evocations of specific persons 
are secondary to their value as mimetic models. 
This interpretation helps explain why so many 
of the alleged “donors” are allowed to remain on 
the church walls, not overpainted or expunged 
once their “donation” had been forgotten. They 
have meaning, or meanings, that transcend the 
individual, and they help the faithful in church 
transcend time and space; they visibly cross the 
boundaries between earth and heaven, eliding the 
lines between the past, present, and future of the 
living, the dead, and the saved. But it is not my 
intention to interpret all of the painted figures 
or their textual proxies in the same way, for that 
would simply be substituting one homogenizing 
interpretation for another. In my case studies at 
Carpignano, Vaste, and Mottola, I hope to have 
demonstrated a range of possible readings. 

My thoughts about the human presence 
on Salento church walls are informed in part 
by studies on marginalia. The figures and texts 
I have examined are all on the margins, small 
in scale, skirting the edges of the sacred figures 
or separated from them by painted or architec- 
tural borders. Only a few entirely “westernized” 
late medieval monuments in the Salento contain 
painted humans entirely integrated into sacred 
scenes, at the same scale as the saints or the Vir- 
gin and receiving attention from them. As Mi- 
chael Camille pointed out, the margins are both 
a physical and a cultural space.” Just as most 


scholars no longer dismiss marginalia as irrel- 
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evant to the main action or maintain a simplis- 
tic dichotomy between sacred and secular, so it is 
not possible to draw too firm a line between our 
pictorial or textual humans and the divine fig- 
ures they flank. Nor is it possible to completely 
separate those represented humans from the liv- 
ing and even the dead ones nearby because there 
is visual movement between these groups: the 
painted eyes facing outward compel acknowledg- 
ment (and not, in my view, recognition), and 
the praying gestures oblige pious spectators to 
move from noticing the humans to recognizing 
the divine. 

In the same way that marginalia are now un- 
derstood to lack a single fixed meaning, the so- 
called donors are iconographically unstable and 
dependent on regional or even local context. 
These figures and texts should be evaluated in- 
dividually and not reflexively assigned to a fixed 
category. As almost all of their accompanying 
inscriptions claim, the painted people in the 
Salento are servants of God or his mother or his 
saint; at the same time, they served complex so- 
cial, cultural, and spiritual needs and no doubt 
had a range of meanings for viewers. In many 
cases these meanings might be quite far from the 
conventional notion of “the donor.” If we must, 
for convenience, refer to the painted figures and 
texts collectively rather than individually, it is 
best to use a descriptive term — supplicant, sup- 
plication — rather than an interpretive one that, 
in the absence of corroborating information, 
may very well be incorrect. 


Illustration credits: Figs. 1-5, 7-10: L. Safran. — Fig. 6: P. 
Arthur, Laboratory for Medieval Archaeology, University 
of Salento (P. Pulli). 


57 WRIGHT, Reinvention of the Portrait Likeness (cit. n. 27), p. 117. 
58 M. CamiLLe, Image on the Edge: The Margins of Medieval Art, Cambridge, MA 1992, and the excellent review by 
K. A. SMITH, Liminal Limning, in: Oxford Art Journal, 17.1, 1994, pp. 92-96. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A PROVINCIAL FEMALE FOUNDER: 
GLYKERIA AND THE RHETORIC OF FEMALE WEAKNESS 


LEONORA NEVILLE 


he story of one of Byzantium’s less well 

known monastic founders, Glykeria, who 
created a monastery on her estate on the island 
of Skyros in the early eleventh century, provides 
a fascinating window into the realities of provin- 
cial monastic foundations. The struggles Glyke- 
ria and her husband John undertook in order to 
create an independent monastery also display 
systems of provincial authority in practice. In ad- 
dition to its value as a source for provincial pow- 
er contests, Glykeria’s surviving act of donation 
participates in a tradition of legal rhetoric that 
denigrates women’s ability to make legally sound 
judgments. This essay will use Glykeria’s exam- 
ple to explore this rhetorical tradition and assess 
its function and impact on the range of actions 
available to female founders and female legal ac- 
tors more generally. 

Glykeria is known from two documents sur- 
viving in the archives of Athos. The first docu- 
ment was written in 1012 and records a donation 
from Eustratios, a monk of the Great Lavra, to 
his nephew Athanasios who was the hegoumenos 
of the monastery of the Theotokos of Bouleu- 
teria. Eustratios gave Athanasios a monastery, 
church and land on the island of Skyros that had 
been donated to Eustratios by Glykeria.' The 
second document, written in 1016, is an act of 
donation of the same monastery, church and 


land, from Glykeria to Eustratios in which she 
annuls a prior donation of the same property to 
her bishop.’ So at least four different acts of do- 
nation were made for this monastery: Glykeria 
to Eustratios, Eustratios to Athanasios, Glykeria 
to her bishop, and Glykeria to Eustratios for a 
second time. 

The story that emerges from the two surviv- 
ing documents is that in the late tenth century 
Glykeria and her husband John were childless. 
They decided to turn their house and their estates 
in Skyros into a monastery and leave it to their 
spiritual father Eustratios, a monk of Lavra. The 
bishop of Skyros opposed their choice to found a 
monastery and demanded that they donate it to 
the church. In the course of the dispute the bish- 
op banned the celebration of the liturgy at their 
monastery and censured those priests who served 
them. John travelled to Constantinople to ask 
the help of the patriarch, Nicholas Chrysoberges. 
Presumably John asked the patriarch to make his 
monastery a patriarchal foundation, a patriar- 
chal stauropegion, which would have removed it 
from the jurisdiction of the local bishop.’ Nicho- 
las gave John a sigillion and letter, which Glyke- 
ria still had years later. The sigillion and the let- 
ter were written to the bishop of Skopelos, rather 
than to the bishop of Skyros. While a lacuna im- 
pedes certainty, a plausible explanation is that the 


P. LEMERLE/A. Gurttou/N. Svoronos (ed.), Actes de Lavra, I (Archives de l'Athos, 5), Paris 1970, no. 16. 
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bishop of Skyros had died and so ecclesiastical 
control of Skyros was temporarily exercised by 
the bishop of neighboring Skopelos. This bishop 
was just as hostile and after the receipt of the pa- 
triarchal sigillion certain illogical malignant ones, 
inspired by the devil, burned down the church 
John and Glykeria had built in the middle of the 
night. In the midst of these tumults John died, 
leaving Glykeria alone as a childless widow to 
continue the fight. Glykeria then made a dona- 
tion of her monastery to her spiritual father Eu- 
stratios. Eustratios in turn donated the property 
to his nephew Athanasios. His act of donation 
mentions the travails Glykeria endured in order 
to donate the property to him.* Meanwhile the 
fight over the monastery in Skyros continued. 
Although the poor preservation of the docu- 
ment makes the details obscure, Glykeria's claim 
seems have been that while in church the bishop 
threatened to pierce all of her limbs with some 
kind of saw. Under this pressure, she annulled her 
first donation and donated her land to the bishop 
against her will. Subsequently however she called 
on the help of Eustratios, who was by then the 
hegoumenos of Lavra. He sent his ecclesiarch 
Athanasios to Skyros. In the presence of Lavra's 
representatives, the island's luminaries, and visit- 
ing landowners from Lemnos, Glykeria claimed 
that the donation she had made to the bishop was 
invalid, null and void, on the grounds that it had 
been coerced through violence.’ She then made 
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a new donation to Eustratios and to Lavra. We 
do not know whether the fight in Skyros contin- 
ued after the representatives of Lavra went home, 
but the great monastery provided Glykeria with a 
strong and interested protector. 

This story brings up a number of key factors 
in the functioning of authority in provincial so- 
ciety: the alternation of local coercion and vio- 
lence with appeals to external authorities; physi- 
cal movement from the provinces toward the 
centres of power and back; difficulties in getting 
that authority to stick once back in a provincial 
setting; the slight regard for ideas of episcopal ju- 
risdiction or formal chains of authority.‘ In addi- 
tion Glykeria’s story offers particularly valuable 
information about the abilities of women to ex- 
ert their authority and make legally binding deci- 
sions regarding their property. 

The study of this provincial fight is made 
more intriguing by the preservation of all of our 
information in texts that participate in deeply 
ancient legal traditions. Legal documents of the 
Byzantine era participated in a tradition of legal 
writing that stretched back many centuries. Byz- 
antine laws and legal theory of course constituted 
a direct living continuation of Roman law.’ Greek 
deeds of conveyance — sales, gifts, bequests — had 
been written as first-person declarations by the 
alienator since the first century BCE.? Particu- 
lar clauses of these deeds have clear antecedents 


in Akkadian deeds of the Old Babylonian peri- 
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od.’ This continuity in legal forms and practic- 
es means that many of the individual phrases in 
medieval deeds of conveyance are present because 
they were required by legal conventions. Notaries 
constructed texts whose validity and strength they 
believed derived from their conformity to the 
principles of Roman law as they understood it. 
The preponderance of evidence however in- 
dicates that medieval deeds were deeply respon- 
sive to individual circumstances. Notaries com- 
monly had templates or formularies to guide their 
work.'? Yet while the models may have helped 
the writers know what sort of thing needed to 
be said, the documents vary too much for us to 
think that the authors were copying out clauses 
mindlessly. The structure of the deeds and the 
contents of the individual clauses conform to sta- 
ble legal patterns, but the texts contain enough 
variation to be certain that they were composed 
with care for their specific occasions." Even in 
examples which share many common elements 
in length, vocabulary and meaning, the precise 
word choice varies.” Each text should be treated 


as an individual composition because the writers 
were working within a living legal tradition that 
was adaptive and responsive to particular cases.” 

Late antique writers are known to have im- 
bued their notarial work with a lively sense of 
drama and novelistic excitement.’ The influ- 
ence of late antique rhetorical elaboration on le- 
gal education may be part of the explanation for 
the longer, more flamboyant, deeds of the sixth 
century and later.” A similar sense of narrative 
drama can be discerned in medieval Greek deeds, 
such as Glykeria’s. 

A standard part of a medieval deed of convey- 
ance was a set of clauses in which the alienator ex- 
presses free will and denies coercion or any kind 
of pressure in making the transaction. If the seller 
could reasonably claim later only to have trans- 
ferred the property under pressure, then the trans- 
action could be ruled invalid. The clauses express- 
ing free will and renouncing the ability to contest 
the transaction in the future became increasingly 
elaborate and detailed through the medieval peri- 
od. When it came to writing clauses of intention 
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and renunciation for transactions involving wom- 
en, their womanhood was frequently — but not 
universally — added to the list of possible reasons 
for making a bad decision that needed to be ex- 
plicitly denied. In 897, for example Georgia stated 
that she donated her property voluntarily, and 
without any womanly simplicity.” Womanhood 
was listed among all the other factors that could 
cause one to make a bad decision. One text ad- 
ditionally lists womanly guile among grounds for 
overturning a decision.” When Manuel Lygaras, 
his wife and children, sold property in 1301, they 
all foreswore acting out of womanly simplicity, 
even though they were not all female. Womanly 
simplicity and subjection to men are often placed 
just before the “ordinance Velleianum" in the list 
of renounced excuses. 

The “ordinance Velleianum” refers to the Ro- 
man Senatusconsultum Velleianum issued some- 
time between 41 and 65 CE, which prohibited 
women from posting security for others." The 
references to this first century senatorial decree in 
late medieval documents highlight the continui- 
ties in legal rhetoric over great stretches of time. 
The continuities in terminology can mask real 
changes in usage and perceptions of the underly- 
ing concepts. The precision of the Senatusconsul- 
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tum Velleianum, which only forbade women to 
use their property as security for others, loosened 
even in antiquity so that the decree was seen as 
restricting womens transactions more generally.” 
In the Justinianic era the ordinance was seen as 
having been intended to protect women from 
their own weakness, and consequently was ap- 
plied in circumstances beyond its original pur- 
view. By the medieval period “the ancient prin- 
ciple of the decree had been forgotten" and it 
appears to have been used arbitrarily according to 
the opinion of the notary.? 

The legal discourse of “womanly weakness" 
seems to have originated as a rationalization for 
the practice of the perpetua tutela (lifelong finan- 
cial guardianship) of women by a male member 
of her family.”* In the oldest stratum of Roman 
law perpetua tutela protected not weak women, 
but their fathers’ male heirs who stood to be de- 
frauded by women who sought to transfer pro- 
perty to their children, and hence to their hus- 
bands’ families. The ancient Roman prejudice 
was that women were both greedy and good with 
money.” The discourse of female weakness, and 
the perceived need to protect women on account 
of their infirmity, arose in the late republican pe- 
riod at a time when laws regarding women's tu- 
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telage were routinely circumvented and women 
commonly managed their own estates and passed 
them to their children.” As the social and finan- 
cial practices that gave rise to the perpetua tutela 
became ever more distant and unfamiliar, the 
vestigial laws were explained through the appeal 
to the weakness of women, first in forensic ora- 
tory and only in the late antique period in law 
and legal commentary. 

By the medieval period the various phrases 
referring to female incapacity functioned togeth- 
er as a blanket renunciation of excuses based on 
female gender. Legal experts may well have un- 
derstood the etymologies and traditions of le- 
gal theory behind these terms. Expert opinion 
notwithstanding, no legal training was required 
for participants in legal transactions to under- 
stand that the phrase meant that a woman was 
renouncing the ability to claim fraud based on 
being an infirm female. Regardless of the precise 
legal history of the phrases, the social logic was 
that the woman promised she would not claim 
that she had been defrauded because of some 
weakness in her gender. 

By the fourteenth century clauses about fe- 
male incapacity commonly were expanded to 
include a new renunciation of “subjection to 
men"? Women forswore future objections to the 
transaction on the basis of being either simple 
women or subject to male authority. This phrase 
has no precedent in classical Roman law, and is 
rather a rhetorical elaboration of the general idea 
of female helplessness and weakness. This inno- 


vation may indicate that notaries were less con- 
cerned with historical legal precision, and cer- 
tainly reflects the ever-increasing elaboration of 
medieval notarial documents. The renunciation 
of the right to object on the basis of being def- 
erential to men leads to a rhetorically pleasing 
three-part phrase; womanly simplicity, mascu- 
line subjection and Velleian doctrine.?? 

The repetition of denials that women acted 
out of “womanly simplicity” indicated to every- 
one in the audience that it was possible to chal- 
lenge a donation or testament on those grounds. 
Irrespective of formal legal training, anyone 
who witnessed a transaction involving a woman 
would have learned that women had certain pro- 
tections enshrined in law based on the notion 
that women were naturally vulnerable. As one 
might expect, in some cases women did appeal 
to the notion of female weakness to “defraud 
the buyer."* Female infirmity could become “a 
loophole in cases in which, as it seems, they had 
changed their minds."* 

Given the existence of this loophole, how did 
women make their transactions binding when 
their status as women was a just cause for dis- 
solving their agreements? A step toward greater 
understanding can be made when the performa- 
tive contexts of the documents creation is appre- 
ciated. These texts were both props and scripts 
in a ritual interaction which constituted the sale. 
The document is not the sale, but one element 
of the process of property transfer. The owner- 


ship of the property was transformed through all 
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the elements of the transaction: the whole pro- 
cess of assembling parties and witnesses, invoca- 
tions of emperors and God, pronouncing certain 
words, writing those words, describing bounda- 
ries, handing money from one party to anoth- 
er — while saying aloud that the money is being 
handed over — uttering promises for the future 
and curses against transgressors, moving forward 
in order of rank to sign and cross the text. As in 
a marriage ceremony, the words uttered during 
the sale have a transformative meaning in the 
context of the performance that transcends their 
semantic content.# The documents surviving are 
records of transactions, but also scripts and props 
in performances that enacted the transactions.’* 
When the documents describe actions — J take 
these coins from your hand for example — they are 
further functioning as a script for a drama. 

We obviously do not know if the words the 
texts claim were spoken were actually the words 
said, but the conceit is that the document is a re- 
cord of a spoken and physically acted-out trans- 
action. Standard notarial practice would have 
been to read the document aloud.” The normal 
process of composition of a medieval text was 
oral. Many of our documents have a wordplay 
that is essentially oral. Rhythmic and euphonic 
patterns are established that give the long clauses 
power as incantations that far exceeds their se- 
mantic content. A phrase found in several renun- 
ciation clauses, t repıypadfi Kal rapaypady ci 
&yypddw xoi dypddw, roughly translated as for- 
gery and special pleas, promises in writing and un- 
written, has its power, not so much in the mean- 


ing of those words as in the repetitive euphony 
of hearing the root ypá$o with four different 
prefixes separated with a steady alternation of re’s 
and ras. While dreary to read, these texts would 
sparkle in an oral performance. 

The semantic redundancy of the long clauses 
created strong, powerfully worded declarations 
for key participants in the transactions; it gave 
them good speeches. The words of the declara- 
tions were rhetorically dramatic and had mean- 
ing in the performance beyond their sense con- 
tent. The continual lengthening of the legal 
forms through the Byzantine centuries indicates 
that some benefit was gained by having these 
performances be full. One simple explanation 
is that the drama was satisfying. No one would 
want to give a less elaborate performance than 
the one everyone had heard last time. All the 
participants in the transaction were engaged in 
“participatory literacy” which was inherently 
empowering as medieval literacy was “a tech- 
nology of power.” The witnesses assembled 
were the most important people the participants 
could gather and their assembly demonstrated 
the extent of the participants’ effective network. 
It would be better not to send them home with- 
out a good show. 

Additionally, strong rhetoric made for strong- 
er performances that may have felt more perma- 
nent. The elaboration of the ritual of exchange 
may reflect anxiety about making the stated deci- 
sions permanent. Our surviving records provide 
significant indications of dispute regarding the 
transfer of land. People did try to overturn their 
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own agreements.’ The reactive nature of Byz- 
antine government, especially in the provinces, 
meant that the process of sale and purchase was 
essentially unregulated.” Part of the elaboration 
of the clauses of renunciation of future legal ac- 
tion may have been an effort to make the trans- 
actions more difficult and more embarrassing to 
annul later. 

The emphasis on the aural qualities and rhe- 
torical strengths of the deeds is not to deny that 
legal experts would have known the significance 
of the legal distinctions indicated by the particu- 
lar words, or that those distinctions had a role in 
the legality of the document. The level of mean- 
ing open to those with specialized legal educa- 
tions was complemented by more immediately 
experiential meanings open to all participants 
and witnesses of the transaction. The perceptions 
and understandings of all the players involved 
in a community dispute were significant, par- 
ticularly in a setting such as the Byzantine prov- 
inces in which the legal document was but one 
element of a process of dispute that frequently 
included intimidation, physical violence, arson, 
and threat of denunciation to imperial authori- 
ties who were otherwise uninterested in regulat- 
ing provincial squabbles. 

Appreciation of the role of the legal docu- 
ments within a transformative performance 
goes some way to explain how women could be 
party to legal transactions although “womanly 
simplicity” was a cause for annulling a trans- 
action. Plenty of our surviving acts included 


women as central participants. The key that al- 
lowed women to make legal transactions may 
have been that gender is performed. The sheer 
act of participation in drawing up a written 
document and entering into a legal transaction 
was masculine gendered activity. All the women 
who undertook legal transactions were therefore 
performing masculinity. Since women engaged 
in legal activity were performing masculine ac- 
tions they explicitly claimed not to act out of 
womanly simplicity. Women could make bind- 
ing agreements when they acted like rational 
men rather than like simple women, hence they 
needed to foreswear “womanly simplicity” in 
their transactions. 

Returning to Glykeria, in her final act of do- 
nation to Eustratios in 1016, she rhetorically per- 
forms female gender, in an almost exaggerated 
form. In her first-person narrative of her travails, 
Glykeria appeals to her own female helplessness 
and weakness. In her narrative she endeavors to 
elicit sympathy by depicting herself as a help- 
less, childless widow struggling against oppres- 
sive tyrannical powers.” The vocabulary of her 
story clearly invokes the constraint, difficulties, 
tyrannies, injustices, and indeed, the womanly 
simplicity, that were routinely denied as having 
influenced a decision to donate or sell property. 
Glykeria can be seen as having annulled her do- 
nation on the formal grounds of coercion and 
violence.** Yet the rhetorical portrayal of her as 
a weak and helpless woman was a key to present- 
ing such a powerful and wealthy landowner as a 
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victim of coercion. Our text is so badly damaged 
that we have more a penumbra of vocabulary 
than clear sentences, but nearly all the key words 
occurring in the clauses renouncing coercion are 
used in the description of Glykeria’s troubles.* 
Glykeria’s status as a widow — an unprotected 
woman — was central in portraying her as unable 
to resist pressure from her bishop. 

Here the traditional gendered rhetoric of the 
legal texts is manipulated to make a case for an- 
nulling Glykeria’s previous sworn statement. 
Glykeria succeeded in changing her donation 
in part by appealing to her female weakness to 
overturn her earlier act. Glykeria's final donation 
to Lavra includes many elements of the standard 
free-will clause. She acts freely and uncompelled 
and without any necessity or tyranny, but rather 
with all enthusiasm and choosing with my whole 
heart. But significantly she does not renounce 
“womanly simplicity". In Glykeria’s donation she 
performs a weak woman whose sworn statement 
was invalid because of her female vulnerability in 
the face of pressure. 

The circumstances of her fight indicate that 
much of Glykeria’s weakness was an act. The first 
witness to sign the document was Andrew Pa- 
padopoulos, an oikodespotes from Lemnos, fol- 


lowed by two spatharokandidatoi, several other 
landowners, the archon of Skyros and another 
landowner from Lemnos. Traveling from the is- 
land of Lemnos to Skyros was not trivial and the 
presence of two landowners from another island 
as well as several highly-titled local individuals 
speaks to Glykeria's real influence and strength. 
At stake in Glykeria’s fight was not only the valu- 
able asset of the estate but the principle of epis- 
copal jurisdiction. The bishop stood to be pub- 
licly disempowered by having his canonical rights 
ignored by prominent members of the island 
community. 

The gendered rhetoric — both the standard 
attempts not to act like women and Glykeria’s 
exaggerated female helplessness — can be better 
understood when the texts are considered as per- 
formative documents. Glykeria’s performance 
of female helplessness was but one act in a pro- 
longed struggle, most of which was not recorded 
at any time. The two documents remaining are 
not a history of the event but props in an on- 
going fight. Glykeria’s ostensible helplessness 
exhorted the men of her community to care for 
and protect her. Her posturing weakness gave 
them the opportunity to perform the highly 
positive role of helper and defender of the poor. 


43 LemMerte/GuiLtou/Svoronos, Actes de Lavra (cit. n. 1), no. 20, lines 36-50:"Iva yàp tà hound návta Sie TO 


TAHOI0(S) &&cc &v [15] ... .... Qeiov Buoiaothpiov siceAOwv 6 &[... ... ] «o9 Buaro(s) &voO(ev) em tocodt(ov) TH 


[+15] [415] Aeyouev(ov) rptovioty ..... £cvye vóce.. op(àv) navra uov ðiatpoar và nen [3:15] [518] à. (Kal) 


adTH TÅVTA xo TH... su. noauevn TOV Tv(evpat)coy Kal [+15] [.....] 
Kal THY Eumv oxi (Kal) Tò map’ ¿uot yevou(ev) (ov) xatédut[ov] povact(y)p(tov) 
uernudinodunv [+15] ovoux Kai HEWOyy téxvov adtod yevérOat xol cua (Ns) oldv] adré aöerdör(n)t(os). AAG 


tov [+12] ....... tod mpodnAwO(év)t(o¢) Emionön(ov) yeyevnuévou avéot[y] Etepo(c) tà 


éxeivw drroderpOévta avarAnplüoœ] ................ 


... Tevdu(ev)o(s) dote dxovody ue xol un BovAouevnv Kal 


tu[pav]vix(s) ka [+15] [+10] Tod Emox(ö)rou thy) tuhy drdota[ow] nploolkup@onı ka tavta £rotovv dupdt(e)p(a) 


un 26[érovoa] [+28] errotdu(ev)or, te Tò vopavv(ucóv) edhaovu(ev)ot wire [512] ... .... Éyovtec un tt de(ov?) 
ei un «t dAdo TO ol(wv)odv v(fic) émioxon([ñs +25] ..... yapaxtip kal eicov dpet(Hs) tact Xpiotiavoic nap’ adtod 


tod X(ptoto)d xal t&v vobcov uaBnTr(&v) ............. 


OU fiv uovaoThpiov ... ... ... 


cic và àv Kapdidy Exdotov £vOUjua, siàs T(v) aiciav 
nn... ever (oi) ämpaita ka dvodehy xod dvicyvpa návta cà TAY Audor(£)p(wv) 


enırndevuata ereEnpydouto (Kal) thy BovAnv xoi £o fiv petà Tod a&vdpds u(ov) Exovan dia anoväng Erorodunv 
NoEUt. "PY n Y NTV NY ui poc p x n un 


TANpaoat ws duvar(öv) karıv. 


44 LEMERLE/GUILLOU/SvoRONOS, Actes de Lavra (cit. n. 1), no. 20, lines 7-8: ti0mu [(Kai)] mod Exoval(we) (Kal) 


aBidot(we) (Kal) diya néons &váyx(nc) à Tupavvid(os), u&XX(ov) u&v odv auvrpodun(ie) réon [(Kal) dro] yo 


mpoOÉcet, ... 
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When emperors took on this role, they did so in 
clear imitation of God.* 


lykeria’s story challenges us to reflect on 

the function of written documents in Byz- 
antine society. It appears that, while texts and 
literacy were highly prized and acts of writing 
and written texts were significant and treasured 
in Byzantine culture, we should be highly cau- 
tious about using the surviving texts as mirrors 
of past events.** However elaborate the state- 
ments of free will in a written document, the 
sentiments expressed could be denied later on 
the grounds that the participants had acted un- 
der duress.*” Presumably Glykeria’s donation to 
her bishop followed the standard form and so 
had all the usual attestations of free will. When 
another widow, Kalida, sold her property, she 
used a fairly standard clause of intent, but unu- 
sually explained that the reason she needed cash 
was so that she could ransom her captured son. 
Kalida’s description of her necessity at the mo- 
ment of the sale was probably intended to make 
it more difficult for her to later annul the sale on 
the grounds that she had not acted out of free 
will. Making the seller's script long and elaborate 
made it rhetorically stronger, but it could never 
actually guarantee that the participant in reality 
believed and thought the things he or she was 
asked to say. Performers could be actors. Glyke- 
ria, like Kalida, could say at the moment of the 
transaction that she was selling her land of her 
own free will without force, necessity, violence or 


compulsion, but if she really was subject to force, 
necessity, violence or compulsion what else 
would she say? This fundamental weakness of the 
document — that it could never lose its essential 
pretence and speak to inner truth — may have 
contributed to the continual growth of the rhet- 
oric. Rhetorically elaborate performances were 
stronger than plain ones and so writers continu- 
ally tried to go beyond the normal expressions of 
will to create a binding expression of true will. 
These limitations on the binding power of 
the semantic content of the texts do not mean 
that the texts were unimportant. They were nec- 
essary as props in the moment they were cre- 
ated and enacted and in subsequent contexts 
they took on new roles. Texts can have all sorts 
of significance beyond what the words say. While 
whether the people who enacted the acts of sale 
really in their inward minds thought the things 
they pronounced at the moment the document 
was read was always open to doubt, the docu- 
ments bore witness that they had once performed 
those sentiments in public. Documents were 
highly significant objects in disputes in part be- 
cause sometimes the information in documents 
superseded all oral testimony and carried the 
day.® Apart from issues of what people had said, 
the texts subsequently became objects testifying 
to the antiquity and significance of a household's 
possessions. In particular within the deeply and 
continuously classicizing culture of Byzantium, 
texts could have significance as markers of conti- 
nuity with ancient literate habits.” Although the 


45 


46 


47 


48 


49 
50 


On the emperors imitating God as defenders of the downtrodden see R. Morris, The Powerful and Poor in Tenth- 
Century Byzantium: Law and Reality, in: Past and Present, 73, 1976, pp. 3-27. On the Byzantine practice of patter- 
ning behavior on ideal types of relationships see NEvILLE, Authority (cit n. 6), pp. 66-85. 

Evidence that documents were treasured is found in the instructions to the sacristan of the Kecharitomene monas- 
tery to preserve and guard the monastery's records, BMFD, II, p. 681. I thank Alice-Mary Talbot for this reference. 
SARADI, On the ‘archontike (cit. n. 5), p. 345: “Of course clauses of warranty could not secure the transactions if, in 
case of contestation of the validity of the document, it could be demonstrated in the tribunal that dynasteia or some 
other circumstance, which was contrary to the stipulations of the law, was involved.” 

LEFORT / OIKONOMIDES / PAPACHRYSSANTHOU, Actes d’Iviron (cit. n. 12), no. 16. 

NEVILLE, Authority (cit. n. 6), pp. 139-142. 

The cultural necessity of assessing taxation on the basis of written registers drove the imperial administration to 
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content of legal documents may have been deci- past.” Glykeria’s example at least pushes us to 
sive in some cases, these texts would have been consider the possibility that some of the perfor- 
deeply important even if they did not have much mances recorded in our legal texts may have been 
significance as records of what happened in the quite disingenuous. 


continue to produce and carry tax register books whose information was so inconsistent and inexact as to be of 
little or no practical record-keeping utility. The difficult process of assessing taxation was eased by the presence of 
an authoritative text that may or may not have contained relevant information about who owed what, L. NEVILLE, 
Information, Ceremony and Power in Byzantine Fiscal Registers: Varieties of Function in the Cadaster of Thebes, 
in: Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies, 25, 2001, pp. 20-43. 

51 On the emergence of the record-keeping function of documents the classic treatment is M. T. CLANcHY, From Me- 
mory to Written Record, England 1066—1307, Cambridge 1993. 
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LA RHETORIQUE AU SECOURS DU PATRIMOINE: 
PSELLOS, LES IMPERATRICES ET LES MONASTERES 


Eric Limousin 


epuis quelques années, les études psel- 

liennes connaissent un renouveau lié en 
grande partie au travail des éditeurs qui mettent 
a la disposition des chercheurs les ceuvres de 
Michel Psellos. Cela permet de dépasser la 
«simple» étude de la Chronographie, V œuvre 
majeure, et de la comparer avec les autres écrits 
de Psellos afin de mieux comprendre son ceuvre.' 
Depuis quelques temps, les chercheurs se sont 
intéressés aux oeuvres dites mineures comme 
la correspondance, les œuvres rhétoriques, en 
attendant la poésie et les ceuvres didactiques. 
Pour les discours, longtemps dispersés, quatre 
volumes regroupent toute la production psel- 


lienne.? 


La tradition a conservé de nombreux discours 
écrits par Michel Psellos pour les empereurs de 
Constantin IX Monomaque à Michel VII Dou- 
kas. Au total on peut repérer 24 discours entre 
Constantin IX Monomaque et Michel VII Dou- 
kas.? 

Cette production peut fournir la matiére à 
une série d'études mettant en paralléle la Chrono- 
graphie et les discours. Il est indispensable de bien 
connaitre les questions littéraires, les techniques 
de la rhétorique employées par Psellos tellement 
la langue qu'il utilise est volontairement obscure et 
difficile à traduire. Néanmoins, les spécialistes ne 
doivent pas renoncer et doivent fournir aux cher- 
cheurs des traductions, mémes imparfaites, que la 


On peut consulter entre autres exemples: F. LAURITZEN, Psellos and the Nazireans, in: Revue des Etudes Byzantines, 


64-65, 2006-2007, p. 359-364; F. LAURITZEN, Christopher of Mytilene’s Parody of the Haughty Mauropous, in: 


Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 100, 2007, p. 125-132; J. N. LJUBARSKIJ, Some Notes on the Newly Discovered Historical 
Works by Psellos, in: J. S. LANGDON et al. (éd.), To Hellenikon, Studies in Honor of Speros Vryonis Jr., I, New Ro- 


chelle/New York 1993, p. 213-228. 


Les discours de Psellos sont donc désormais disponibles dans les éditions suivantes: PsELLos, Orationes Panegyricae, 


éd. G.T. Dennis, Stuttgart / Leipzig 1994, p. 214 (désormais PseLLos, Or. Pan.); PsELLos, Orationes Minora, éd. 


A.R. LITTLEWOOD, Leipzig 1985, p. 201 (désormais PseLLos, Or. Min.). On trouve des éléments de comparaison 


dans les autres discours régroupés dans PsELLos, Orationes forenses et acta, éd. G.T. DENNIS, Stuttgart / Leipzig 1994, 


p. 203; PsELLOS, Orationes hagiographica, éd. E. A. FisHer, Stuttgart / Leipzig 1994, p. 382. De plus, avec le répertoire 


des œuvres de Michel Psellos dans P. Moore, Iter Psellianum, Toronto 2005, nous disposons d'un outil de travail 


formidable. Il implique cependant une uniformisation des références et des citations parfois difficile à mettre en 


œuvre (Quand cela ne nuit pas à la lecture, sont indiquées entre crochets les références dans /Tter Psellianum). 


Nous avons ajouté dans le tableau les lettres adressées aux empereurs. Comme on le verra par la suite, il est difficile 


d'étudier les deux exercices rhétoriques de manière séparée, ainsi la lettre PseLLos, KD II, n°188, à Michel VII Dou- 


kas est désormais considérée comme un discours (PsELLos, Or. Min., n°32 = [ORA.32]). Elle a été étudiée par G. 
Dacron, Psellos épigraphiste, in: C. MANGo/O. Pnrrsax (éd.), Okeanos. Essays Presented to Ihor Ševčenko on his 


Sixtieth Birthday by his Colleagues and Students (Harvard Ukrainian Studies, 7), Cambridge, MA 1984, p. 117-124, 


et plus récemment par C. ANGELIDI, Observing, Describing and Interpreting: Michael Psellos on Works of Ancient 


Art, in: Néa Poun; Rivista di ricerche bizantinistiche, 2 = AureXoxymuov: Studi di amici e colleghi in onore di Vera 


von Falkenhausen, Rome 2005, p. 227-242. 
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Nb | Discours Nb Lettres 
Constantin IX Monomaque | 10 PsELLOs, Or. Pan. n°1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6; 2 MB V, n°115, n°155 
73 839; 10 
Théodora 2 PseLLos, Or. Min. n°1; PseLLos, Or. 
Pan. n°11 
Isaac Ier Comnène 6 KD II, n°156, n°215; MB V, n°6, 
n°69, n°81, n°161 
Constantin X Doukas 3 PseLLos, Or. Min. n°4 et 5; PsELLOS, |5 KD II, n°29; MB V, n°48, n°52, 
Or. Pan. n°14 (l'attribution d’ Or, n°74, n°104 
Min. n°4 à Constantin X est possible 
mais pas certaine) 
Eudocie 1 PseıLos, Or. Pan. n°12 5 G n°35; KD II, n°271, n°272; 
MB V, n°53, n°132 
Romain IV Diogénès 5 PseLLos, Or. Min. n°2; PseLLos, Or. |3 KD II, n°5; MB V, n°3, n°82 
Pan. n°18, 19, 20, 21 
Michel VII Doukas 3 PseLLos, Or. Min. n°3 et 32; PsELLos, 
Or. Pan. n°13 
Total 24 21 


discussion scientifique pourra améliorer sans cesse.* 
Tout travail sur Psellos doit débuter par l'étude 
de la langue, il est nécessaire de chercher les réfé- 
rences, parfois les modèles et les inspirations. Mal- 
heureusement, cet aspect nécessite de vrais spécia- 
listes, ici au mieux, on pourra trouver quelques 
références croisées entre les différentes œuvres de 
Michel Psellos. Ensuite, les travaux doivent dépas- 
ser cette nécessaire étude philologique et doivent 
replacer les textes pselliens dans leur contexte lit- 
téraire, c'est-à-dire tenter de trouver les liens entre 
eux, chercher les passerelles entre les œuvres rhé- 
toriques et la Chronographie par exemple. Il faut 
également les étudier dans le contexte historique 
lié à leur rédaction. A cet égard, le travail pionnier 
de Jacques Lefort sur «trois discours de Jean Mau- 
ropous » a été exemplaire car en travaillant à partir 
du contexte des discours, il a permis une meilleure 
compréhension du texte.’ Modestement, c'est l'ob- 
jectif de cet article: étudier les discours de Psellos 


prononcés en l’honneur des impératrices. 


P ersonnage incontournable de la vie intellec- 
tuelle et politique de Constantinople au XIe 
siècle, Michel Psellos poursuit un objectif poli- 
tique en prononçant ses discours dans le monde 
bien particulier du palais, un monde souvent 
décrit dans la Chronographie, maïs qui reste mal 
connu. Comme tous les rhéteurs, il utilise ses dis- 
cours pour améliorer sa situation dans le monde 
clos de la cour. Cette situation est assez bien 
connue pour la fin du XIe siècle et le début du 
XIIe siècle. Par exemple, les études sur Théophy- 
lacte d'Ochrida ont permis de mieux connaitre la 
place de la rhétorique à la cour byzantine.f Sou- 
tenu par Marie d'Alanie et peut-étre par Iréne 
Doukaina, Théophylacte d'Ochrida a été chargé 
de prononcer le discours devant l'empereur, le 6 
janvier, à l'occasion de l'Epiphanie. On dispose 
d'un discours de forme classique, qui correspond 
à un travail d'école comme le montre le fait qu'il 
cède la parole à un de ses élèves pour conclure. 
Ce modèle achevé à l'époque d'Alexis Ier Com- 


4  llestessentiel pour les byzantinistes de proposer dans la mesure du possible des traductions des textes. En effet, elles 


seulent permettent une discussion sur la compréhension que nous avons de ces textes. Il est parfois plus facile de 


laisser un peu de grec dans nos publications pour ne pas avoir à préciser le sens que l'on donne à ce mot. 


5  J.Lzronr, Rhétorique et politique: trois discours de Jean Mauropous en 1047, in: Travaux et Mémoires, 6, 1976, p. 


265—303. 


Il est parfois difficile de s'y retrouver dans les types de discours, art. « Basilikos logos», ODB, I, p. 266. 


7 THÉOPHYLACTE D’OCHRIDA, Discours, traités, poésies, éd. et tr. P. GAUTIER, Thessalonique 1980, n°5, p. 243,10—14, 


comm. p. 68—69. 
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nène n'est probablement encore qu'une ébauche 
au milieu du XIe siècle, à l'époque de Michel 
Psellos. Selon Paul Gautier," le texte l'Or. Pan. n°6 
est un discours de l'Epiphanie puisqu'il termine 
sur le fait qu'il a acquitté une contribution annuelle 
et [quil] l'a restituée par un paiement en paroles. 
De méme, Psellos mentionne qu'il obéit à une 
demande dans le prologue de l'Or. Pan. n^1.? Par 
conséquent, si cette pratique est bien attestée à 
partir du dernier quart du XIe siècle, elle n'est pas 
encore systématique dans les années 1040 à 1060, 
période de la grande activité rhétorique de Psellos. 

C'est pour cette raison que l'on ne trouve pas 
de remarques de ce type dans les discours étudiés 
ici. A l'extréme rigueur dans l Or. Min. n°1, Psel- 
los mentionne qu'il agit et parle à la demande de 
l'impératrice devant un collége d'auditeurs." De 
méme dans l'Or. Pan. n°11, il indique qu'il s'agit 
d'une commande d'un discours de circonstances 
qui ne s'appuie pas sur une manifestation habi- 
tuelle mais qui célébre un événement précis ou 
d'une situation unique.” Il se rapproche donc 
de l'exemple étudié par Jacques Lefort. Ainsi, 
s'il est net que lOr. Pan. n°1 est prononcé à la 
suite d'une révolte, il sert également de prétexte 


à un discours courtisan sur les qualités de l'im- 
pératrice. De méme Michel Psellos détourne la 
conclusion de lOr. Min. n°1 pour faire la des- 
cription des différents conseillers de l'impératrice 
en mettant en avant ses propres qualités. Luti- 
lisation personnelle de ses œuvres rhétoriques 
par Michel Psellos lui-méme, permet de les rap- 
procher des lettres qu'il envoie aux empereurs et 


impératrices. 


l est indispensable de passer par la decription 

précise de écrits de Michel Psellos adressés aux 
impératrices. En effet, il utilise sciemment la rhé- 
torique pour faire triompher son point de vue. 
Cependant, ses raisons ne deviennent claires que 
si le corpus des textes est bien connu et analysé. 
Ce n'est qu'ensuite que l'on peut soulever le voile 
de la rhétorique pour mettre au jour les motiva- 
tions réelles de Michel Psellos. 

Le tableau ci-dessous tente de répertorier 
toutes les œuvres rhétoriques qui mettent en 
scene les impératrices, cela va de la simple cita- 
tion au discours dédié à l'une de ces femmes 
qui dominent la vie politique et mondaine de 
Constantinople de 1043 à 1071. 


LES TEXTES DE PSELLOS CONCERNANT LES IMPÉRATRICES'? ‘4 


Dans toute l'oeuvre de Michel Psellos, on ne 
trouve pas de discours adressé à Zoé seule. La 
première raison est pratique: en effet, Psellos est 
probablement trop jeune pour déjà jouer un róle 
de premier plan dans le palais. Comme il le ra- 


conte lui-méme, ce n'est qu'à partir des années 
1042-1045 que le groupe auquel il appartient 
avec Jean Xiphilin et surtout Jean Mauropous 
et Constantin Leichoudés commence à avoir 


de l'influence dans la vie du palais.“ La seconde 


8 P Gautier, Basilikoi logoi inédits de Michel Psellos, in: Siculorum Gymnasium, 33, 1980, p. 722—723. 


9  PserLos, Or. Pan. (cit. note 2), n°6, p. 101,341—343: HAN’ ¿uol uev ñ étloios & moreris porcat eio popà Kal tò Aovyucóv 


Todt &mo8é8ocat ójÀnua. 
Io PszrLos, Or. Pan. (cit. note 2), n°ı, p. 1-2,1-19. 


u PszLLOs, Or. Min. (cit. note 2), n°1, p. 1,3—5: H tøv ápevàv Baos petà ts THV opàv Bactridos &voOsv fuiv 


cvv Ode Kal ara npodeoulav ehéotyxev, à TVAACYoG iepòç &uol Kal œuvehsyuévos Deo. 


12 PserLos, Or. Pan. (cit. note 2), n°11, p. 120,54-61: Il s'agit ici d'une révolte matée par l'impératrice qui peut cor- 
g 


respondre à celle de N. Bryennios en janvier—février 1055, J.-Cr. CHEYNET, Pouvoirs et contestations à Byzance 


(963-1210), Paris 1990, p. 66, fiche n°76. 


13 Sont indiqués les références dans la Bibliotheca Teubneriana, dans l'édition de Gautier (G) et les références dans 


Iter Psellianum entre crochets. 


14 PsELLOs, Chronographie, 1, 4-IV, p. 55,13; 4-XIL, p. 59,1-6; 5—III, p. 87,1-3 etc. 
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octobre 1071) 


KD272 [EP55] 


Imperatrice Dedicace Lettre Citation dans les discours 
Zoé? 1043 Or. Pan. n°2 (G1; [ORA.54]) 
(avril- juillet 1048/50 Or. Pan. n°5 (G2; 
1042) [ORA.57]) 
1048/50 Or. Pan. n°6 (G3; 
[ORA.58]) 
1051/54 Or. Pan. n°7 (G4; 
[ORA.59]) 
1054 Or. Pan. n°4 (G6; [ORA.56]) 
1054 Or. Pan. n°1 (G7; [ORA.53]) 
Théodora 1055/6 Or. Pan. n°11 (G8; [ORA.62]) 1045/1050 Or. Pan. n°6 (G3; 
(avril-juillet 1056 Or. Min. n°1; [ORA.5] [ORA.54]) 
1042 et janv. 1054 Or. Pan. n°4 (=G6; [ORA.54]) 
1055-aoüt 1056) 1054 Or. Pan. n°1 (=G7; [ORA.54]) 
Catherine MB V n°112; 1058/1059 Or. Pan. n°9 (G9; 
(pts 1057-nov [EP54] [ORA.61]) 
1059) Or. Min. n°5 (=G11; [ORA.5]) 
Citée dans MB 161 [EP475] 
Eudocie Or. Pan. n°12; G13; [ORA.63] G 35 [EP.477] 1068 Or. Pan. n°18 1068; [ORA.54] 
(mai 1067— KD271 [EP463]; 1069/1071 Or. Pan. n°19; 


[ORA.54] 


MB53 [EP91] 
MB132 [EP371] 


raison serait plus politique: en effet, pourquoi 
s'adresser à une impératrice à qui la tradition 
n'accorde aucun pouvoir politique?" Bien que 
cette tradition historiographique s'appuie sur les 
écrits de Psellos, on doit cependant remarquer 
qu'il montre Zoé avec une activité politique plus 
importante à certains moments comme en 1042, 
aprés l'élimination de Michel V. Zoé et sa sceur 
Théodora exercent un temps la réalité du pou- 
voir et ce sont leurs querelles qui expliquent la 
mise à l'écart de Théodora et le mariage de Zoé 
avec le futur Constantin IX.” Frederick Laurit- 


zen et Barbara Hill insistent également sur le róle 
pionnier de Zoé dans l'affirmation de l'autorité 
des impératrices dans le palais." Il est également 
possible de voir dans cette situation, l'émergence 
d'un groupe de basilikoi anthröpoi qui agit dans 
les périodes 1041—1042 et 1054 et exerce probable- 
ment la réalité du pouvoir en mettant en avant 
les porphyrogénétes.? 

Cependant, Zoé est citée dans six discours 
sur les dix adressés à Constantin IX Monomaque. 
Ainsi, dans l'Or. Pan. n°2, Michel Psellos déve- 
loppe longuement les relations entre Constantin 


15 Elle est brièvement citée dans le poème dédiée à la Skleraina, PsELLOS, Poemata, n°17, p. 252,434. 


16 G. Osrrocorsxy, Histoire de l’État byzantin, Paris 1969, p. 344-351, mentionne uniquement son goût pour les 


dépenses somptuaires et les intrigues d'alcóve. 
17 PseLLos, Chronographie, 1, 6a-Il, p. 117-118. 


18 


19 


B. Hitz, Imperial Women in Byzantium 1025-1204: Power, Patronage and Ideology, Harlow 1999, p. 42-55 faisant 
suite à B. Hırr/L. James/D. SMYTHE, Zoe: The Rhythm Method of Imperial Renewal, in: P. Macpatino (éd.), 
New Constantines: The Rhythm of Imperial Renewal in Byzantium 4th—1sth Centuries. Papers of 26th Spring Sym- 
posium of Byzantine Studies, Aldershot 1993, p. 215-229; F. LAURITZEN, A Courtier in the Women’s Quarters: The 
Rise and Fall of Psellos, in: Byzantion, 77, 2007, p. 251-266. 

Sur les basilikoi anthrôpoi, voir E. Limousin, Obtenir l'autorité du prince à Byzance au XIe siècle, in: J. QUAGHE- 
BEUR/ J.-M. Picarp/H. Ouparp (éd), Le prince et son peuple, Actes du Colloque de Lorient (septembre 2007), 
Rennes 2013, p. 233-253, et J.-Cr. CHEYNET, L'homme" du basileus, in: Puer Apuliæ, Mélanges offerts à J.-M. Mar- 
tin, Paris 2008, I, p. 139-154. 
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et Zoé ce qui ne surprendra personne car ce dis- 
cours est très proche de la date de l'avénement de 
Constantin et il appartient à l'entreprise d'affir- 
mation de ce nouveau pouvoir. Dans l'Or. Pan. 
n°6, il se contente d'une simple mention en pas- 
sant, un simple politesse en quelque sorte, qui 
fait douter de la présence des dites impératrices 
dans l'assistance.” Ce n'est qu'une fois morte 
qu'elle reprend une place dans la rhétorique psel- 
lienne. Son décès est signalé dans Or. Pan. n°5” 
et dans l'Or. Pan. n°7, il admire la construction 
du tombeau de Zoé comme il s émerveille devant 
les travaux de Saint-Georges-des-Manganes.? 
C'est un thème qui est repris dans l'Or. Pan. n°4 
et développé par l'ajout d'un éloge de Théodo- 
ra.? Enfin, inconsolable et pour une fois disert, 
il se lamente sur la mort de Zoé dans l'Or. Pan. 
n°1.% Seul l’ Or. Pan. n°3 ne mentionne pas la ou 


les porphyrogénétes, mais, selon Paul Gautier, la 
simple mention de travaux d'adductions d'eau à 
Constantinople et du changement dans la poli- 
tique de recrutement des sénateurs permettent 
de le dater des années postérieures à 1047.5 En 
définitive, Zoé est citée seule à trois reprises, alors 
que sa soeur est toujours citée en sa compagnie, 
méme aprés la mort de Zoé. 

C'est une fois seule au pouvoir aprés la mort 
de sa sceur et de Constantin IX Monomaque, 
que Théodora commence à intéresser le rhéteur 
qu'est Psellos. Elle est la «destinataire» de deux 
discours dont il est nécessaire de faire une rapide 
analyse." 

Poursuivant notre panorama des relations 
entre Psellos et les impératrices, il est nécessaire 
de s'arréter sur un cas particulier: Catherine, la 
femme d'Isaac Ier Comnéne. La position de Ca- 


PseLLos, Or. Pan. n°11 (G 8) (1055/6) 


PsELLos, Or. Min. n°1 (méme date) 


nombreuses. 
profitent de son gouvernement. 
richesses. 


contraire. 


$7 Force de ses mœurs. 


$ 9 Péroraison religieuse. 


$ 1-2 Mention d'une révolte dont Théodora est sortie vainqueur. 


$3 Difficultés de l'éloge tant les qualités de l'impératrice sont 
$ 4 Elle fait la richesse de sa ville et méme ceux qui la critiquent 
$5 Elle s'appuie sur toutes les familles pour gouverner et fait leurs 


e est restée vierge et stérile mais ce n'est pas une faiblesse au 
$6 Ell g l p 


$8 Véritable empereur du fait de sa famille et de son amour des lois. 


$1 Vertus impériales familiales. 

$2 Nécessité de l’alliance du corps et de l'Àme. 
$3 Exemple de la femme tentatrice de la Genése. 
§ 4 Nécessité de la modération qui est une vertu 
impériale” car elle permet le choix des meilleurs 
conseillers et auxiliaires. 

$5 Impossibilité d'une ascése générale. 

$6 Elle s'inspire des principes de ses prédécesseurs 
pour gouverner. 

$7 Elle a donc bien gouverné. 

$8 Reference au Christ modele. 


20 PsELLos, Or. Pan. (cit. note 2), n°6, p. 96,224-228. 
21 PsErLos, Or. Pan. (cit. note 2), n°5, p. 86,137-145. 
22 PseLios, Or. Pan. (cit. note 2), n°7, p. 105,91-96. 


23 PseLLos, Or. Pan. (cit. note 2), n°4, p. 75,464—469 et Théodora est citée p. 76,493—495. 


24 PsELLos, Or. Pan. (cit. note 2), n'1, p. 9,174-10,203. 


25 PseiLos, Or. Pan. (cit. note 2), n°3, p. 54,79-81; ce thème est repris dans PsELLos, Or. Pan. (cit. note 2), n°1, p. 


12,240-244; PSELLOS, Or. Pan. (cit. note 2), n°4, p. 72,401-73,423. 


26 Le second discours est un silention prononcé par l'impératrice mais rédigée par Michel Psellos, PserLos, Or. Min. 


(cit. note 2) V, voir par exemple M. Louxaxt, Note sur l'activité d'Aréthas comme rhéteur à la cour de Léon V, in: 
M. GRÜNBART (éd.), Theatron: Rhetorical Culture in Late Antiquity and Middle Ages (Millenium-Studien, 13), 


Berlin /New York 2007, p. 267—269. 


27 La notion de comportement (7805) de l'empereur, ici l'impératrice, est un des éléments essentiels de l'ouvrage de A. 


KarpzLus, The Argument of Psellos Chronographia, Leyden 1999, p. 22-28. 
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therine a la cour peut préfigurer celle de Marie 
d'Alanie, l'épouse de Michel VII Doukas puis 
de Nicéphore III Botaneiatés. Mais cette der- 
niére est mieux connue et mieux illustrée dans 
les sources. Ainsi, Jean Doukas aura conseillé à 
Nicéphore III Botaneiatés d'épouser Marie. En 
effet, pour lui, cette femme étrangére aurait un 
avantage politique, celui de ne pas avoir à côté 
d'elle une faction, un groupe familial à placer et 
à favoriser.** Il faut quand même admettre que 
la situation est différente entre les deux femmes: 
d’une part Marie d’Alanie a un avantage que Ca- 
therine n’a pas, elle est la mère d’un porphyrogé- 
nète, d’autre part, il semble bien que Catherine 
ait des parents dans l'empire. En effet, elle est ci- 
tée de manière élogieuse dans un discours adressé 
à Constantin X Doukas ou elle est associée au 
nouveau pouvoir après la mort de son mari. 

L'impératrice voulait limiter [Isaac ler] et 
changer de vêtement aussitôt, maïs je parvins à la 
retenir par de nombreuses exhortations qui furent 
plus puissantes que ses entreprises. Si bien que tant 
qu'elle sera encore au monde, nous ne la priverons 
pas de l'acclamation impériale. Nous ordonnons 
également que tu fasses connaître à tous ceux qui sont 
sous ton thème ce que la providence et l'économie de 
Dieu a décidé pour nous, que tu réunisses autour de 
toi les plus nobles et les plus notables du thème et que 
vous fassiez l'acclamation suivante: « Longue vie à la 
grande impératrice et autokratorissa des Romains, 
Catherine et au grand empereur et autocrator des 
Romains, Constantin Doukas ».? 
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Michel Psellos a auparavant adressé une lettre à 
Catherine que l'on peut, sans difficultés, dater du 
régne d'Isaac. En effet, la lettre s'adresse à lui à 
travers l'impératrice. La encore, l'analyse du texte 
est nécessaire: dans un premier temps, il regrette 
l'absence de l'empereur à Constantinople et la 
lettre est une consolation de l'absence. Enfin, 
arrive la demande de Michel Psellos dissimulée 
par la pratique du porteur de lettre. A lire Psel- 
los, l'empereur semble malade et la fin de la lettre 
semble lui étre adressée, lui qui est parti non 
pour chasser mais pour méditer et déterminer la 
meilleure maniére de gouverner. 

Avec Catherine, l'attitude de Michel Psellos 
est plus classique car, dans le palais, l'impératrice 
n'est pas la détentrice du pouvoir mais seulement 
la femme de l'empereur et elle dispose d'un pou- 
voir moins apparent. Néanmoins, à la différence 
de Marie d'Alanie, Catherine est d'une famille 
puissante car elle est la fille de Jean Vladislas, le 
dernier tsar bulgare. Les descendants des princes 
de Bulgarie font de belles carriéres au service de 
l'empire comme Alousianos, stratége de Théo- 
dosioupolis dans les années 1030 jusqu'à sa ré- 
volte en 1040 et surtout Aaron, duc d'Ibérie en 
1047 et de Mésopotamie en 1059. La position 
favorable de cette famille survivrait d'ailleurs à la 
mort d'Isaac Ier Comnéne puisque dans un véri- 
table discours du tróne rédigé par Michel Psel- 
los, Constantin X Doukas fait l’éloge de Cathe- 
rine et de toute la famille, preuve du maintien 
de la famille Alousianos dans les cercles proches 


28 


29 


30 


La plupart des sources traitant de Marie d’Alanie sont répertoriées dans L. GARLAND / S. Rapp, Mary ‘of Alania': Wo- 
man and Empress Between Two Worlds, in: L. GARLAND (éd), Byzantine Women: Varieties of Experience A.D. 800- 
1200, Aldershot 2006, p. 91-123: dans le cas cité ici, l'anecdote est dans ANNE CoMNENE, Alexiade, I, p. 107,21-28. 
PserLos, Or. Min. (cit. note 2), n°5, p. 18,47—57: EBoÿketo uv obv Kai ù déorrowa edOde &xetvov nıunoncdaı Kal 
uecaubikoao Oni. AAN yb émetyov Tapaxahéous mod, el rai abrn KPEÍTTOV ET TAVTÒG Eyyeipr|uarcoc. buwe, Eme? 
ti TH Köoug mepíso ttv, aidol TH TE mpg adTHV Kal TH poc TOV Racthéw obx &moccepobuev THs Baoılınng eddnuiac, 
OAK Tapaxerevduela navt TH TO oe Oéuatt pavepàv rataction THY mepi Huds oixovouiav Kal mpóvourv Tod 
Oeod ovdAgeau te Tepl cenvtdv Todg edyevertépous Kal Tpokpitous £v TH Benarı Kal obtw civ edoyulay roouobcu, 
Avcateptyns ueydAng Bacidtooys al adtoxpatopicoys Pouaíov mod và Ern Kal Kwvotavtivov ueyáXov Bacthéws 
ka abtoxpatopos Punalav Tod Aoûka moX à và £v. Sur les relations entre Psellos et Catherine, voir LAURITZEN, A 
Courtier (cit. note 18), p. 256, 260-262. 

Les relations entre les familles Aaron, Radomir, Alousianos sont assez complexes, voir V. LAURENT, La prosopo- 
graphie de l'empire byzantin, appendice à la famille byzantine des Aaron, in: Echos d’Orient, 33, 1934, p. 385-395; 
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du pouvoir.” Dernière impératrice à profiter de 
la prose de Michel Psellos, Eudocie Makrembo- 
litissa nous replace dans une situation qui rap- 
pelle celle de Théodora, le caractère porphyrogé- 
nète en moins. Les liens entre Psellos et la famille 
Makrembolitzés sont forts et anciens, il a été le 
contemporain de l'ascension politique de son 
oncle Michel Cérulaire et, si avec lui les choses 
se sont mal terminées,” il parvient à conserver 
des liens assez forts avec son neveu, Constantin 
Cérulaire, comme le montre la correspondance 
nombreuse qu'il lui adresse.» Ce dernier pour- 
suit une carrière prestigieuse et parvient à tra- 
verser sans encombres ou presque tous les règnes 
jusqu'à sa mort sous Nicéphore III Botaneiates.’* 

A côté du discours analysé ensuite, nous dis- 
posons de quatre lettres rédigées par Michel 
Psellos à Eudocie sous le règne de Constantin X 
Doukas entre 1059 et 1067. Dans une courte 
lettre (MB V n°53 [EP375]), il mentionne l'envoi 
de fruits, de pain et de vin qui reprend le théme 
développé dans la lettre n°52 [EP.520] adressée à 
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Constantin X Doukas sans qu'il soit possible de 
déterminer laquelle précéde l'autre, il est d’ail- 
leurs tout à fait possible qu'elles soient strictement 
contemporaines.” Dans la lettre MB n°132 [EP.91], 
il revient sur le méme théme car il vient d'offrir 
des présents à l'impératrice, une femme exception- 
nelle, à qui il proclame sa fidélité. Légérement 
redondant, dans KD n°271 [EP.463], il associe 
chaque cadeau avec une vertu d'Eudocie: n'étant 
pas un simple sophiste, il n'a rien à gagner à vanter 
les mérites de l'impératrice mais il le fait pour la 
grandeur de la connaissance. Le cadeau qu'il fait 
(du pain, du vin, des fruits) ne doit pas étre mesu- 
ré à l'aune du prix mais de ce qu'il va faire gagner 
à l’impératrice (la vie, la joie spirituelle, la gräce) 7 
Enfin, dans la dernière lettre (KD n°272 [EP55]), 
le méme thème est encore développé. Il est intéres- 
sant, en passant, de constater la pratique perma- 
nente de la répétition des thémes. Cette répétition 
a-t-elle quitté la table de travail de Psellos? A-t-il 
«bombardé» l'impératrice de lettres quasi iden- 
tiques, ou bien ces lettres ne sont que les vestiges 
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J.-CL. CuryneT, Dévaluations des dignités et dépréciations monétaires dans la seconde moitié du XIe siècle, in: 
Byzantion, 53, 1983, p. 453-477. 

PsELLos, Or. Min. (cit. note 2), n°5, p. 18,47-57, dans le méme discours (p. 17,12—21) sont célébrées les vertus d'un 
parent d’Isaac, Théodore Dokeianos qui est probablement le destinataire de la lettre PsezLos, MB V, n°113, p. 358 
[EP.86]. Elle reprend le thème du goût d'Isaac pour la chasse, et est adressée à un Dokeianos selon le manuscrit Lau- 
rentianus gr. 57-40, XVe siècle, folio 83r; E. N. ParatoaNnnou, Das Briefcorpus des Michael Psellos, Vorarbeiten zu 
einer kritischen Neuedition, in: Jahrbuch der Osterreichischen Byzantinistik, 48, 1998, p. 84. 

Les rapports entre les deux hommes sont complexes et l’affrontement culmine avec la rédaction de l’acte 
d'accusation de Michel Cérulaire par Michel Psellos en 1059, PsELLos, Or. for. (cit. note 2), n^r. Sur le schisme et 
Cérulaire, voir M. KAPLAN, Le schisme de 1054: Quelques éléments de chronologie, in: Byzantinoslavica, 56, 1995, 
p. 147-158, et J.-Cr. CHEYNET, Le patriarche « tyrannos»: le cas Cérulaire, in: M.-T. Föcen (éd.), Ordnung und 
Aufruhr im Mittelalter, Francfort 1995, p. 1-16. 

Avec 17 lettres de Psellos reçues, il fait partie avec Jean Mauropous (19) et Nicolas Sklèros (17) des destinataires les 
plus fréquents, hors famille impériale, E. Limousin, Etude du fonctionnement d'un groupe aristocratique à By- 
zance au XIe siècle: Juges et Lettrés dans les correspondances, Poitiers 1996, p. 255-275. 

Dé cer, Regesten, II, n°1054 traite du règlement de son héritage. 

En mettant les deux textes en regard, la ressemblance est parlante: Le Christ soit avec toi, impératrice, fortifie-toi en 
tappuyant sur le fruit qui représente la beauté et la grâce, le vin qui est le plaisir intellectuel, le pain qui représente les âmes 
des pauvres, 6 triomphatrice de tout le sexe féminin, par la beauté du corps et par la grâce de l'âme. PseLLos, MB V, p. 
284, n°53 [EP375]. Je rapporte du pain comme le pain de la vie et de la présence de Dieu, du vin pour vraiment réjouir 
l'empereur au cœur triste; et le fruit qui se flétrit facilement car de nature mortelle alors que toi tu resteras éternel, ciel du 
ciel, pouvoir du pouvoir et couronne brillante de l'Empire. PseLLos, MB V, p. 283, n°52 [EP.520]. 

Pserros, MB n°132, à Eudocie Makrembolitissa, p. 377 [EP.91]. 

PseLos, KD II, n°271, à Eudocie Makrembolitissa, p. 316 [EP 463]. 
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de la technique de travail de rédaction de l'auteur 

byzantin? En mettant en ordre, les lettres de Psel- 

los, le copiste les a toutes reprises pour fournir un 

véritable choix à ceux qui voudront les réutiliser.* 
Pour en venir au discours, Psellos a rédigé un 

texte relativement court, deux fois plus court que 

ceux adressés à Théodora et dont l’analyse donne 

les thèmes suivants: 

$1 (IL 1-23) Qualités et vertus impériales d’Eu- 
docie; elle a une bonne pratique du gouverne- 
ment car elle accepte les conseils avisés. 

$2 (Il. 23-35) Elle a choisi seule de se remarier 
avec Romain IV Diogénés. 

$ 5 (ll. 35-44) Eloge des qualités impériales d'Eu- 
docie.? 

§ 4 (Il. 45-fin) Demande d'aide de Psellos. 


A première vue, cela ressemble beaucoup à une 
lettre et il est probable qu'il date de la méme 
période que le discours adressé à Romain IV 
célébrant leur mariage et qui est daté de janvier 
1068.*° Cependant il faut mettre ce discours en 
paralléle avec une autre lettre adressée à Eudo- 
cie dont l'analyse a été donnée par Paul Gautier, 
l'éditeur d'une série de lettres pselliennes. Dans 
ce texte, il proteste en clamant sa loyauté envers 
Eudocie dont il a toujours fait l'éloge. Il ne com- 
prend pas l'ingratitude de l'impératrice envers 
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un serviteur loyal de sa famille alors que tous les 
empereurs précédents ont apprécié ses qualités 
intellectuelles. Comment expliquer cette sou- 
daine froideur impériale: aurait-il mal interprété 
un ordre de l'impératrice?^ Selon Eva de Vries, il 
est probable que le discours Or. Pan. n°12 date de 
1068 alors que la lettre date de la fin 1069 et donc 
entre les deux documents, les relations entre Eu- 
docie et Psellos se sont nettement détériorées.# 


N | aintenant que le corpus des textes est pré- 


cisé, il est désormais possible de proposer 
une explication en précisant le contexte précis des 
relations entre Michel Psellos et les impératrices. 
Dans le cas de Théodora, l'analyse des discours de 
Psellos permet de mieux cerner les évolutions de 
la position de l’auteur, de mieux préciser sa vision 
des relations à l'intérieur de la cour impériale. 
Ensuite, le thème des fondations monastiques 
est utilisé comme un révélateur des oppositions à 
l'intérieur de l'aristocratie. En effet, il semble bien 
qu'il existe des rivalités entre plusieurs clans de 
«conseillers» qui favorisent ou freinent une poli- 
tique impériale de fondations monastiques. Enfin, 
il faut reconnaitre aux oeuvres de Michel Psel- 
los un róle de premier plan comme source pour 
le court régne de Théodora, l'autre auteur, Jean 
Skylitzés, plus jeune, est un peu court.# De plus, 


38 


39 


40 


41 


42 
43 


Il existe un autre exemple dans la correspondance de Michel Psellos: il envoie au césar Jean Doukas, frére de Cons- 
tantin X une lettre accompagnant du fromage (KD II, n°232 [EP.403.]); des amandes (KD II, n°234 [EP.447]); des 
noisettes (KD II, n°235 [EP.226]); des châtaignes (KD II, n°236 [EP.420]); du melon (KD II, n°237 [EP238]); du 
raisin (KD II, n°238 [EP146]); des noix (KD II, n°232 [EP176]) et un récapitulatif de tout ce qu'il lui a envoyé (KD 
II, n°233 [EP.128]). Dans chaque, lettre, il tire un enseignement moral en rapport avec le cadeau envoyé. 

Elles sont déjà énumérées dans un autre discours à Constantin X Doukas, PsELLos, Or. Pan. (cit. note 2), n°10, p. 
IIS,II-13. 

Dans la typologie des lettres de Psellos que nous avons dressée, cela ressemble fort à une «lettre de demande», E. 
Limousin, Les lettrés en Société: dog Blog ou roAırırög Biog?, in: Byzantion, 59.2, 1999, p. 342-365. Dans PsELLos, 
Or. Pan. (cit. note 2), n°18, il développe les mêmes thèmes que dans la lettre KD n°5 adressée à Romain et analysée 
par E. DE VRIES-VAN DER VELDEN, Psellos, Romain IV Diogénés et Mantzikert, in: Byzantinoslavica, 58, 1997, p. 285 
[EP193]. | 

P. GAUTIER, Quelques lettres de Psellos inédites ou déjà éditées, in: Revue des Etudes Byzantines, 44, 1986, n°35, 
p. 191-194 [EP.477]. 

DE VRIES-VAN DER VELDEN, Psellos (cit. note 40), p. 291-293. 

Sur les relations entre Psellos et Skylitzès, E. Limousin, L'entrée dans la carrière à Byzance au XIe siècle: Michel Psel- 
los et Jean Skylitzès, in: J.-C. Cassarp/Y. Coarivv/A. Gatuicé/D. Lerace (éd), Le prince, l'argent, les hommes 
au Moyen Age. Mélanges offerts à Jean Kerhervé, Rennes 2008, p. 67-76. Le règne de Théodora est expédié en 
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les trop rares documents connus de la chancellerie 
sont peu utilisables, méme s'ils indiquent qu'elle 
serait moins favorable aux moines que sa sœur 
Zoé. On connait une décision prise par l'impéra- 
trice de retirer les priviléges accordés au monas- 
tére de la Néa Moné de Chios par Constantin IX. 
Le monastére et ses dirigeants participent alors à 
une affaire trés complexe oü agissent également 
Michel Psellos et le patriarche de Constantinople, 
Michel Cérulaire, qui les soutient.“ 
Traditionnellement, les historiens estiment 
que les relations entre Psellos et les clercs en gé- 
néral, les moines en particulier sont trés mau- 
vaises car il existerait une opposition entre eux 
pour des raisons philosophiques et spirituelles.* 
Cependant, il est peu probable, d'une part, que 
cette opposition ne s'appuie que sur ces éléments 
et que, d'autre part, elle ait été permanente et 
systématique. Ainsi, si l'on reprend le cas du 
monastére de Chios, à l'époque de Constantin 
ou Théodora, les moines ont proposé à Michel 
Psellos d'étre leur charisticaire car ils espéraient 
obtenir le soutien de celui qu'ils pensaient étre un 
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proche conseiller de l'empereur ou de l'impéra- 
trice. ^ Certes Psellos n'est pas une source objec- 
tive à cause de la haute idée qu'il a de lui-méme, 
ce qu'il exprime dans l’ Or. Pan. n°u et la Chrono- 
graphie.” Malgré ce manque total de modestie, il 
est fort probable que parfois il décrive la réalité et 
qu'il est bien été un homme important dans les 
années de la fin du régne de Constantin IX Mo- 
nomaque. Il s'est enrichi et a amassé une fortune 
fonciére remarquable composée presque exclusi- 
vement de monastéres en charisticariat.* Pour des 
raisons qui nous échappent, les moines de Chios 
n'ont pas réussi à s'attirer les bonnes grâces de 
Psellos qui a refusé de les aider à l'automne 1054. 
Dans la période juste postérieure à cet épisode, il 
est fort probable que les relations entre Psellos et 
les moines se sont détériorées et qu'il ait subi des 
attaques de leur part: accusé de manquer de foi 
chrétienne, il doit s'en défendre dans le discours 
à l'impératrice, dans la Chronographie mais éga- 
lement dans une profession de foi peu étudiée.? 
En attendant que tous ces éléments soient bien 
établis, on doit bien admettre que la situation de 
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48 
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deux paragraphes: l'un traitant du remplacement des conseillers proches, en premier lieu, Léon Paraspondylos et de 
l'échec de la révolte de Bryennios; l'autre du choix de Michel comme successeur. SKYLITZES, p. 479—480; ATTALEI- 
ATES, p. 51,19-52,18 s'attarde surtout sur la description de Léon. 

Hır, Imperial Women (cit. note 18), p. 57; E. DÖLGER, Regesten der Kaiserurkunden des ostrómischen Rei- 
ches, München / Berlin 1924-1960, II, n°931 dans cet acte perdu et connu seulement par sa mention dans l'Acte 
d'Accusation (L. BREHIER, Un discours inédit de Psellos: accusation du patriarche Michel Cérulaire devant le syn- 
ode [1059], in: Revue des Etudes Greques, 16, 1903, p. 402,5; PseLLos, KD I, p. 256,10), elle retirerait au monastère 
des biens de la couronne accordés par des jugements impériaux précédents. Le lien entre Cérulaire et la Néa Monè 
est le sujet d'une lettre de Pszttos, KD II, n°36, p. 56-60 [EP.205]. K.-P Topr, Die Frau als Selbstherrscher: Kaise- 
rin Theodora, die letzte Angehórige der Makedonischen Dynastie, in: Jahrbuch der Osterreichischen Byzantinistik, 
50, 2000, p. 139-171; sur la Néa Moné de Chios, ODB, II, p. 1446-1447. 

Cette position a été renforcée par l'ouvrage de Kaldellis qui recense les critiques de Psellos sur les moines dans la 
Chronographie, KazDELLIS, The Argument (cit. note 27), p. 80-93. 

Psettos, KD II, n°36, p. 58-60 [EP.205] est adressée à Jean et Nicétas les fondateurs du monastère, sur cette lettre, 
voir A. KARPOZELOS, Realia in Byzantine Epistolography X—XII c., in: Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 77.1, 1984, p. 30, et 
E. DE VRIES-VAN DER VELDEN, Les amitiés dangereuses, in: Byzantinoslavica, 60, 1999, p. 337 et n. 57. 

PsELLos, Chronographie, II, 6b—XIII, p. 78. 

La liste en a été dressée à partir de sa correspondance par H. AHRWEILER, Le charisticariat et les autres formes 
d'attribution des couvents, in: Zbornik Radova Vizantoloskog Instituta, 10, 1967, p. 22-27, Reprint in: Etudes sur les 
structures administratives et sociales de Byzance, Londres 1971, commentée par M. Kaptan, Les monastères et le sièc- 
le à Byzance: les investissements des laïcs au XIe siècle, in: Cahiers de Civilisation Médiévale, 27, 1984 (Actes du XIVe 
congrès de la Société des Historiens Médiévistes de l'Enseignement Supérieur Public), p. 71-83, sur le charisticariat en 
général, J. P. Tuomas, Private Religious Foundations in the Byzantine Empire, Washington, DC 1987, p. 167-213. 
PsELLos, Chronographie, 1, 6a—XXXVII, p. 135; Psettos, Or. Pan. n°11; sur la profession de foi, on doit toujours 
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Michel Psellos s'est dégradée rapidement dans 
cette période. De plus, il intente un procés 4 son 
ex-futur gendre.’ Cette crise est surmontée en 
trois temps: d’une part Théodora laisse le pou- 
voir 4 Michel VI dont Michel Psellos peut espé- 
rer se rapprocher grâce à ses relations avec Léon 
Paraspondylos;* ensuite Psellos parvient à partici- 
per au complot et au coup d'Etat qui voit la prise 
de pouvoir d’Isaac Comnéne;* enfin, quelques 
temps après, il utilise la Chronographie comme 
défense car elle regorge de critiques contre les 
conseillers monastiques et les fondations impé- 
riales qui sont considérées la plupart du temps 
comme onéreuses et ruineuses pour les finances 
de l'Etat.? 

Pour Psellos, le court régne de Théodora 
comprend donc deux parties qui correspondent 
chacune à un des discours ici étudiés. Le discours 
Or. Pan. n°1 se place dans la première période 
du régne de Théodora alors que la situation est 
encore simple et prospére. Il rédige et prononce 
un discours classique d'un conseiller en place 
que l'on peut mettre en paralléle avec la situation 
de Jean Mauropous éudiée par Jacques Lefort:^ 
une révolte vient d'étre vaincue, méme si l'on 
comprend plutôt qu'il s'agit d'un complot,” le 


conseiller en vue se trouve chargé de prononcer 
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éloge, celui de Pimpératrice, bonne gouvernante, 
et celui de ses auxiliaires, ici le nomophylax.° Evi- 
demment, les bénéfices retombent sur Théodora 
qui choisit bien ses conseillers et pour finir sur la 
population de l'empire et au premier chef, celle 
de Constantinople. Elle est bien une « macédo- 
nienne», une digne héritiére de la grande et glo- 
rieuse dynastie. Pour Psellos, cela se traduit par 
une pratique de la philanthropie impériale, elle 
est incorruptible et gouverne de maniére extraor- 
dinaire (Il. 107—111). Elle enrichit son peuple, ré- 
compense ses serviteurs et fait peur aux méchants 
(Il. 111—177), pour se faire, elle met la loi en avant 
dans sa pratique gouvernementale. 

Le discours Or. Min. n°1 de l'édition Litt- 
lewood correspond à une période différente. Evi- 
demment, les mémes vertus impériales sont mises 
en avant mais la situation semble plus tendue. 
Dans le se paragraphe, par la voix de l'impéra- 
trice, il critique les exagérations des moines qui, 
prónant l'abstinence, ils profitent de la générosité 
des fondations impériales, faisant preuve d'un 
orgueil peu coüteux (ll. 54-59). Enfin, l'impéra- 
trice étant une bonne impératrice, elle appuie son 
gouvernement sur les vertus impériales classiques 
au rang desquelles elle place la modération. Der- 
riére ce discours contre les moines, Psellos espére 


l'abandon de la politique récurrente de la famille 


un discours flatteur qui se termine par un double 


se reporter à A. GARZYA, On Michael Psellos Admission of Faith, in: Epeteris Hetaireias Byzantinon Spoudon, 25, 
1936, p. 41-46 [THE.159]. 
Sur le procès, le texte est dans PseLLos, Or. for. (cit. note 2), n°4 [ORA.76]. Voir R. GuiLLanD, Un compte-rendu 


50 
de procès par Psellos, in: Byzantinoslavica, 20, 1959, p. 205-230; P. LEMERLE, Roga et rente d’état, in: Revue des 
Etudes Byzantines, 25, 1967, p. 84-88, et pour finir E. DE VRIES-VAN DER VELDEN, Psellos et son gendre, in: Byzanti- 
nische Forschungen, 23, 1996, p. 109-149. Il est intéressant de comparer la situation de Psellos dans la seconde partie 
du règne de Théodora avec les attaques menées contre Xiphilin lorsqu'il était nomophylax, P. LEMERLE, Cinq études 
sur le XIe siècle, Paris 1977, p. 211-212. 

şı Sur les difficiles relations entre Psellos et Paraspondylos: LAURITZEN, Psellos and the Nazireans (cit. note 1), p. 359— 
364; DE VRIES-VAN DER VELDEN, Les amitiés (cit. note 46), p. 315-350. 

52 PseLios, Chronographie, Il, za-XXXIII-XXXVIII, p. 103-107. 

53 E. Limousin, Léchec des empereurs dans la Chronographie de Michel Psellos, in: F Bock /G. BUHRER-THIERRY/S. 
ALEXANDRE (éd), L'échec en politique, objet d'histoire, Paris 2008, p. 245-256; KALDELLIS, The Argument (cit. note 
27), p. 80-89. 

54 Lerorr, Rhétorique et politique (cit. note 5), p. 293-303. 

55 CHEYNET, Pouvoirs (cit. note 12), p. 66, n°76. 

56 


GAUTIER, Basilikoi logoi (cit. note 8), p. 749-750 ne peut pas croire qu'il s’agit de Garidas, selon lui, les seuls nomo- 
phylakes connus sont Jean Xiphilin et un certain Dol(ios). 
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macédonienne en général et de Zoé en particu- 
lier: les fondations monastiques impériales. En 
effet, ce n’est pas la bonne maniére de gérer les 
monastéres pour un conseiller de Constantin IX 
Monomaque qui a reçu de nombreux monastères 
en charisticariat et c'est pour cela qu'il se déchaîne 
ensuite contre les moines.” 

Le choix de bons conseillers reste donc le 
théme omniprésent dans les discours à Théo- 
dora. Grand classique de la prose psellienne, il 
doit s'assurer de la proximité du pouvoir du fait 
de la concurrence entre conseillers. Il utilise les 
discours pour vanter ses mérites et surtout discré- 
diter ses adversaires. Pour ce faire, il met en avant 
le cas exceptionnel de la dynastie macédonienne, 
insistant sur le poids de la généalogie et mon- 
trant ainsi que Théodora est conforme à la tradi- 
tion familiale. Cependant, elle ajoute ces qualités 
intrinséques comme la spécificité de son célibat. 
Evidemment, faire le paralléle avec la description 
de la Chronographie est redoutable à la fois pour 
Théodora et pour ceux qui auraient pu croire à 
une once de sincérité de Psellos. Cependant, 
malgré tout, la description des qualités impériales 
tourne autour d'une vertu principale: la philanth- 
ropia qui sert à récompenser ses serviteurs dans la 
tradition de la cour macédonienne. 

Environ 15 ans plus tard, on retrouve le 
méme schéma: une impératrice destinataire d'un 
discours de Michel Psellos. Avec Eudocie, Psel- 
los joue sur deux tableaux: la lettre, outil de la 
proximité et le discours expression plus solen- 
nelle et plus officielle. Comme Théodora, elle 
dispose d'une légitimité indéniable en tant que 
veuve de Constantin X Doukas et surtout en 
tant que mére du jeune Michel VII. Cependant, 
la famille Makrembolitzés, pour importante 


qu'elle soit à Constantinople, n'a pas encore 
Paura de la famille Macédonienne.* Même si le 
poids de la rhétorique semble le méme, le ton 
est différent. Certes, comme d'habitude, il s'agit 
de promouvoir les qualités intrinséques de l'im- 
pératrice, elle est donc parée de toutes les vertus 
classiques (ll. 8-11): en effet, quoi de plus puissant 
parmi toutes les femmes, par la beauté du corps, 
l'ordre de l'âme, le courage de la pensée, une bonté 
envers ses serviteurs, le souci, la réflexion et l'écoute 
des conseils. Plus loin, il poursuit par tu as la no- 
blesse de race, l'équilibre des mœurs, la droiture de 
l'âme, la vérité sur la parole, une intelligence aigui- 
sée, une nature rapide, une pensée droite, un esprit 
énergique, une réflexion «qui coulisse bien», des 
maurs agréables. ® Grâce à ses qualités Eudocie, 
accepte sans probléme les conseils de son entou- 
rage et elle épouse Romain IV Diogénés. Le cóté 
exotique, assez particulier de ce discours, vient 
du dernier paragraphe: l'orateur se dit inquiet, 
mais il n'est pas inquiet des menaces extérieures 
ou de complots politiques en gestation, il est in- 
quiet de son devenir car il manque de ressources 
pour vivre car [il a] été dépouillé de son trésor 
nécessaire. Il s'adresse donc à la source de toutes 
les richesses qui doit ouvrir un nouveau fleuve de 
richesses." On retrouve ce thème dans la lettre 
éditée par Paul Gautier où il se plaint d'une 
brouille entre lui et Eudocie qui lui retire des 
revenus. Concrétement, selon lui, un document 
a été mal interprété et, de fait, Michel Psellos se 
trouve privé de ressources auparavant accordées 
par l'impératrice ou plus raisonnablement par 
ses prédécesseurs. 

Il ne s'agit pas d'un quelconque vol mais de 
quelques chose de plus fondamental: Michel 
Psellos a été depuis longtemps étudié sous l'angle 


57 Sur la carrière monastique de Michel Psellos, DE VRIES-VAN DER VELDEN, Les amitiés (cit. note 46), p. 332-337. 


58 Sur la famille Makrembolitzés, H. Hunger, Die Makremboliten auf byzantinischen Bleisiegeln und in sonstigen 


Belegen, in: Studies in Byzantine Sigillography, 5, 1998, p. 1-29. 


59 edmepiotpobos est traduit par wriggling dans Liddell-Scott qui donne en référence Eustathe de Thessalonique. 


6o PsELLos, Or. Pan. (cit. note 2), n°12, p. 124,8-18. 
61 PsELLos, Or. Pan. (cit. note 2), n°12, p. 126,48-50. 
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de la rhétorique et de la culture, mais il doit l’être 
également sous l’angle économique. Au cours 
du XIe siècle, qui connaît un formidable essor 
économique, Michel Psellos a fait le choix du 
charisticariat et il contrôle un grand nombre de 
monastères par ce biais et les exploite selon lui 
de manière efficace. Cependant, ce type de ges- 
tion des biens monastiques est caractérisé par sa 
fragilité institutionnelle. En effet, si l'empereur 
donne en charisticariat, il reprend aussi vite. Si 
Pon considère, comme Eva de Vries, que très ra- 
pidement après le mariage de Romain IV Diogé- 
nés et d Eudocie Makrembolitissa, Michel Psellos 
connait une période de disgráce, cette défaveur se 
traduirait par un retrait de monastéres. 

Dans l'histoire des monastéres, les années 
1040-1060 marquent une période charniére: le 
charisticariat a pu apparaitre comme une solu- 
tion technique face au manque d'efficacité mo- 
nastique dans la gestion de leurs biens. Face à 
cette solution, que l'Église critique dés le départ, 
les fondations monastiques classiques pratiquées 
par l'aristocratie présentent une alternative inté- 
ressante surtout aprés le décollage économique 
qui rend les monastéres rentables puisque consa- 
crés à des activités agricoles commercialisées. 
Donc, deux solutions sont possibles: à la suite de 
l'exemple du Mont Athos, les aristocrates désor- 
mais fondent des monastéres qu'ils cherchent à 
protéger par des priviléges impériaux; mais ils 
peuvent également acquérir des charisticariats 
puisés dans le stock des monastéres ruinés, trés 
nombreux en Thrace ou en Bithynie.® Le cas du 


monastére de Médikion est emblématique: Psel- 
los l'a obtenu de Constantin IX et le fait ensuite 
passer dans le patrimoine de Lizix.^ Ce que Psel- 
los redoute, ce sont ces fondations impériales 
bien connues, comme le Myrélaion ou les Man- 
ganes, ou ceux plus obscurs de la Péribleptos. Ce 
sont des fondations qui rassemblent un grand 
nombre de propriétés fonciéres qui diminuent 
d'autant les possibilités de donation aux conseil- 
lers. Ne pouvant s’attaquer à la volonté impé- 
riale, Psellos préf&re sen prendre aux moines qui 
en bénéficient et qui ménent une propagande 
intense autour des empereurs.’ 

A l'issue de cette étude, les impératrices 
jouent-elles un róle particulier dans la politique 
de fondation monastique? Il semble que du point 
de vue de Michel Psellos, l'impératrice n'est au 
centre de la vie politique qu'en cas de vacance 
d'un pouvoir masculin. Cependant à cóté de 
l'institutionnel, de l'officiel, les femmes de la 
cour impériale sont au centre d'un réseau d'in- 
fluences et de relations entre familles et conseil- 
lers comme le montre bien le cas de Catherine. 
De plus, au milieu du XIe siècle, ce milieu curial 
est probablement en voie de modification so- 
ciale. Il est évident que le milieu de la cour ne 
peut pas rester inchangé alors que l'ensemble de 
la société byzantine est en pleine mutation. Les 
grandes familles arrivent à prendre une place de 
plus en plus importante et surtout à pérenniser 
leurs fortunes. Cette permanence bloque la cir- 
culation des biens fonciers impériaux qui sont 


désormais « confisqués» dans les patrimoines 


62 Sur les évolutions de l'économie byzantine et leur influence sur la gestion des monastères, J. LEFORT, The Rural Eco- 
y: g 


nomy, Seventh-Twelfth Centuries, in: A. E. Larou (éd), The Economic History of Byzantium, Washington, DC 


2002, I, p. 290-299. 


63 Michel Attaleiatès fait ce choix en associant à des charisticariats une fondation classique, voir LEMERLE, Cinq études 


(cit. note 50), p. 99-112. 


64 Sur ce monastère, PsELLos, KD II, n°202, à l'empereur, p. 230-231, et C. Manco/I. Ševčenko, Some Churches 
4 P p. 230-23 


and Monasteries on the Southern Shore of the Sea of Marmara, in: Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 27, 1973, p. 235-2773 


M.-F. Auzepy et al., A propos des monastères de Médikion et de Sakkoudion, in: Revue des Etudes Byzantines, 63, 


2005, p. 183-194. 


65 Psellos les décrit promettant une vie éternelle à une Théodora proche de la fin, PserLos, Chronographie, II, 6b- 


XVIII, p. 80-81. 
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aristocratiques et sortent de la fortune impériale 
et surtout ne sont plus remis en circulation au 
profit d’autres aristocrates. Les aristocrates uti- 
lisent les fondations monastiques pour échapper 
à la confiscation impériale grâce à l'obtention de 
chrysobulles.° Dans cette situation, les impé- 
ratrices ne font rien d’original, Zoé et Théodo- 
ra poursuivent la double politique de la famille 


macédonienne: d’une part soutenir les fonda- 


tions aristocratiques et d’autre part, elles pro- 
tègent les fondations impériales. La bureaucratie 
sy retrouve en partie puisque certaines familles 
parviennent à mettre la main sur les postes de 
gestion de cette fortune.” Eudocie quant à elle, 
rompt en partie avec certaines familles et conseil- 
lers jugés peu utiles voire inefficaces. Psellos en 
fait partie, il est à la fin des années 1060 aux yeux 
de l'impératrice déjà un homme du passé. 


66 Michel Attaleiatès adjoint à sa diataxis des copies des deux chrysobulles de Michel VIT Doukas et Nicéphore III 
Botaneiatés protégeant son établissement, P. GAUTIER, La diataxis de Michel Attaliate, in: Revue des Études By- 


zantines, 39, 1981, p. 100—125. De plus, du règne de Nicéphore III date une novelle sur la protection des serviteurs 


des empereurs déchus probablement due au juriste qu'est également Attaleiatés. La novelle est dans I. D. Zeros, Jus 


graecoromanum, I, p. 283-288 et elle est abondamment commentée par ATTALEIATES, p. 313-318; L. BURGMANN, A 


Law for an Emperor: Observations on a Chrysobull of Nikephoros III Botaneiatès, in: MAGDALINO, New Constan- 


tines (cit. note 18), p. 247-257. 


67 Dans le cas des episkepsis, on connaît par exemple la succession des Katakalon à Rhodandos avec Constantin Kataka- 
lon spatharocandidat chartulaire et épiskeptitès de Rhodandos (DOSeals, IV, n°46.1) et Epiphane 6 tod Katakalos 


ou à Anthia, Théodore puis Nicolas Haplorabdés (J.-Cr. CHEYNET, Episkeptitai et autres gestionnaires des biens 


publics [d’après les sceaux de l'IFEB], in: Studies in Byzantine Sigillography, 7, 2002, p. 104). 
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THE SEBASTOKRATORISSA IRENE AS PATRON 


ELIZABETH JEFFREYS 


\ X J hen considering patronage in twelfth-cen- 


tronage in a literary context, one of the first names 


tury Constantinople, and especially pa- 


to come to mind, regardless of gender, is that of 
the sebastokratorissa Irene.’ This paper will summa- 
rise what is known about her and discuss whether 
acts of hers that might come under the heading 
of patronage fit into a pattern, gendered or oth- 
erwise. Patronage will be identified simply as the 
provision of financial support to those who need 
it to encourage literary and /or artistic activity. 
Irene is an enigmatic figure. Although more 
details survive about her experiences than for al- 
most any other Byzantine woman, the sources 
are silent about many of the aspects of her life on 


which we would like information, notably her 
own family background. Like most Byzantine 
women, she makes no appearance in the narrative 
histories for the period, those by Kinnamos and 
Choniates.* Most of the material with which one 
has to work is presented by Konstantinos Bar- 
zos in his Tevendoyla tøv Kouvnv@v; it is largely 
drawn from the poets who were composing at 
the behest of members of the aristocratic house- 
holds of the mid-twelfth century? Extrapolating 
from her husband's conjectured date of birth, the 
normal age at marriage of Byzantine elite women 
and the likely ages of her children in the 1140s, 
it is usually concluded that Irene was born ca. 
Ir10/1112; her marriage to the sebastokrator An- 


Irene has been identified as a patron since Chalandon’s study of the Komnenian emperors, F. CHALANDON, Les 


Comnéne, II: Jean II Comnéne (1118—1143) et Manuel I Comnéne (1143-1180), Paris 1912, pp. 212-213. Her activities 


were given fresh emphasis in a series of studies in the 1980s and 1990s: e.g. E. JEFFREYS, The Sevastokratorissa Eirene 


as Literary Patroness: The Monk Iakovos, in: Jahrbuch der Österreichischen Byzantinistik, 32.3, 1981, pp. 241-256; 
M. Muttett, Aristocracy and Patronage in the Literary Circles of Comnenian Constantinople, in: M. ANGOLD 


(ed.), The Byzantine Aristocracy IX to XIII Centuries, Oxford 1984, pp. 173-201; R. S. NELSON, Theoktistos and 
Associates in Twelfth-Century Constantinople: An Illustrated New Testament of A. D. 1133, in: J. Paul Getty Muse- 


um Journal, 15, 1987, pp. 53-78; J.C. ANDERSON, The Illustrated Sermons of James the Monk: Their Dates, Order 


and Place in the History of Byzantine Art, in: Viator, 72, 1991, pp. 69-120; P. Macpatino, The Empire of Manuel 


I Komnenos 1143-1180, Cambridge 1993, pp. 348-352, 440-442; E. Jerrreys/M. JEFFREYS, Who was Eirene the Se- 


bastokratorissa?, in: Byzantion, 64, 1994, pp. 40-68; B. Hırı, Imperial Women in Byzantium, 1025-1204: Power, 


Patronage, and Ideology, Harlow 1999, pp. 172-174. 


Irene is presumably one of the group of noble women mentioned by KınnaMmos 36.1-6, ed. A. MEINEKE, loannis 


2 
Cinnami epitome rerum ab Joanne et Alexio Comnenis gestarum, Bonn 1836, as greeting Bertha of Sulzbach on her 
arrival in Constantinople in 1142 as bride for Manuel (then merely John Ils youngest son): she is not singled out 
although the wife of Andronikos’s brother is (admittedly because her dark garment, and eloquent speech, led Bertha 
to make an unfortunate comment). Irene is not mentioned by Choniates. 

3 


K. Barzos, H yeveohoyia tõv Kouvyvev, 2 vols., Thessaloniki 1984: Irene, married into the Komnenos clan, has 


no separate entry but is discussed in connection with Andronikos, her husband (Barzos, Teveahoyia, I, no. 76, pp. 


357-379, at pp. 361-378). C. DIEHL, Figures byzantines, Deuxiéme série, Paris 1913, pp. 142—153, presents a romanti- 


cally enhanced version of Chalandon’s brief statement on Irene. 
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dronikos, second son of the emperor John I 
Komnenos, would have taken place around 1125. 
Her title of sebastokratorissa was derived from An- 
dronikoss rank.* Irene and Andronikos produced 
five children — two sons and three daughters. In 
the autumn of 1142 Andronikos died, very unex- 
pectedly, of a fever while on campaign in Cilicia. 
Though there is no direct evidence, Irene herself 
probably died in 1152 or 1153.° 

Irene was thus the sister-in-law of the em- 
peror Manuel, and until the birth of Manuel’s 
daughter in 1152 her elder son John (born ca. 
1126) was Manuel’s most obvious heir.f Irene had 
become a person of considerable dynastic signifi- 
cance. Yet the decade of her widowhood (1142- 
ca. 1152) was turbulent for her: she fell into severe 
disfavour with her imperial nephew on at least 
two occasions, was imprisoned more than once, 
and taken out of Constantinople to the army 
camps in Bulgaria.” The animosity seems to have 
been restricted to Irene herself since her children 
remained in active use as pawns in Manuel’s po- 


litical manoeuvrings, whether within the frac- 


tious Komnenian clan itself or in his dealings 
with external powers: Irene’s eldest daughter Ma- 
ria, for example, was bullied in 1145 into a second 
marriage with the prominent young warrior John 
Kantakouzenos after the premature death of 
her first husband, while Irene’s second daughter 
Theodora was married to Heinrich Jasomirgott 
of Austria in 1148 to bolster Manuel’s crusading 
alliances.* The hostility shown to Irene, com- 
bined with the sources’ silence about her connec- 
tions to any of the great Byzantine families of the 
period, has led to the suggestion that she (like 
many other brides in the imperial family) came 
to Constantinople from outside Byzantium as 
part of John Ils marriage policies of the 1120s; 
it has been concluded that arguably she was of 
Norman origin.? Rather than assuming a source 
in the Normans of Southern Italy or Antioch, 
one might think of the Norman groups settled in 
Constantinople since the early years of the cen- 
tury. In 1121 these had provided a husband (John 
Rogerios Dalassenos) for John Ils daughter Ma- 
ria, elder sister of Irene’s husband Andronikos.” 


4 Sebastokrator by this period had come to be the title of the reigning emperor's sons and brothers (ODB, s.v.). 


5 As is suggested by the dearth of references to her from this point onwards; Barzos, Teveahoyla (cit. n. 3), I, p. 378 n. 


98. 


Banzos, TevewAoyta (cit. n. 3), II, no. 128, pp. 142-155. 


For the present the best presentation of this evidence, derived from the poems of Manganeios Prodromos (on whom 


see further below n. 23), remains S. PAPADEMETRIOU, O TI pddpopog tod Mapiavod xadicog XI. 22, in: Vizantiiskii 


Vremennik, 10, 1903, pp. 102-163, at pp. 23-32; see also Barzos, TeveaAoyla (cit. n. 3), I, pp. 361-378. Amongst the 
most relevant poems are MANGANEIOS PRODROMOS 43 (ed. PAPADEMETRIOU, IIpööpouog, pp. 155—163) and 108 (par- 


tially ed. PAPADEMETRIOU, I Ipóópopoc, pp. 124—127, 133, and E. MıLLer, Receuil des Historiens des Croisades, His- 
toriens grecs, II, Paris 1881, pp. 530—531, 571, 597—598, 614, 649—650). On the army camps see J.C. ANDERSON / M. 
JEFFREYS, The Decoration of the Sebastokratorissa’s Tent, in: Byzantion, 64, 1994, pp. 8-18, and M. JEFFREYS, Ma- 


nuel Komnenos’ Macedonian Military Camps: A Glamorous Alternative Court?, in: J. Burke/R. Scorr (ed.), 


Byzantine Macedonia: Identity, Image and History, Melbourne 2000, pp. 184—191. 


8 On Marias reluctance to re-marry see MANGANEIOS PRODROMOS 46 (unedited; cf. Barzos, Teveahoyta [cit. n. 3], IL, 
p. 156); on Theodora see E. Jerrreys/M. Jerrreys, The “Wild Beast from the West": Immediate Literary Reactions 
in Byzantium to the Second Crusade, in: A. E. Latou/R. P. MOTTAHEDEH (ed.), The Crusades from the Perspective 


of Byzantium and the Muslim World, Washington, DC 2001, pp. 101-116. 


9  JEFFREYS, Who was Eirene? (cit. n. 1), pp. 57-65. It is striking that in the surname-conscious environment of mid- 


twelfth-century Constantinople in the only references to Irene’s parentage her father is simply a brave warrior, “of 


the race of the Aineiadae", S. LamBros, O Mapxiavog kdg 524, in: Néog EAAnvouvYpwv, IL, 1911, p. 23: poem 


56.2832, and her mother as very beautiful, W. HöRANDNER, Theodoros Prodromos, Historische Gedichte, Vienna 


1974, nO. 44.20—28. 


Io Barzos, TevewAoyta (cit. n. 3), 1, pp. 349-351, 355-356 (in no. 75: Maria Komnene). 
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In the previous generation Irene-Piroska of 
Hungary, John Ils empress and Irene’s mother- 
in-law, was involved with the founding of the 
Pantokrator monastery as the Komnenian dy- 
nastic shrine. With this one exception Irene the 
sebastokratorissa stands out from the other for- 
eign brides of this period for her acts of patron- 
age, though this statement has to be treated with 
caution since source materials survive so spas- 
modically. In a brief time, maybe in one year (ca. 
1122), four foreign brides are recorded as enter- 
ing the imperial family. However, there is no in- 
formation at all about donations, dedications, 
or literary works sponsored by Katya of Georgia 
(married to Alexios, son of Anna Komnene), or 
the princess from the Caucasian area married on 
the same day to Alexios’s brother John, or Do- 
brodeja Mstislavna of Kiev (married to Alexios, 
eldest son of John II), or the unnamed bride of 
John IIs nephew (also Alexios)." Does this mean 
that they did not act as patrons, or that the rel- 
evant evidence has been lost? There is, however, 
information in connection with Bertha of Sulz- 
bach (in Constantinople from 1142, married 
to the emperor Manuel in 1146 and re-named 
Irene). She commissioned, for a handsome sum, 
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an allegorised paraphrase of the Miad from John 
Tzetzes (though different funding was required 
to complete it); Tzetzes also initially dedicated to 
her his Chiliades (verse commentaries on his let- 
ters).^ Two offerings of liturgical items by Ber- 
tha-Irene are known, one with an inscription by 
Theodore Prodromos, the other with an epigram 
by an anonymous poet.? Bertha-Irene was also 
the recipient, on what terms we can only guess, 
of two poems by the poet known as Manganeios 
Prodromos, to whom there will be further refer- 
ence below; the occasion is the anticipated birth 
of an imperial heir, whose gender was as yet un- 
known." In the abundance and range of her ac- 
tivity Irene the sebastokratorissa stands apart also 
from the other, indigenous, sebastokratorissai and 
high-ranking aristocratic women, including her 
imperial aunt Anna Komnene.5 For these there 
is evidence for small-scale votive dedications of 
various types, known because of the epigrams 
commissioned to be inscribed or embroidered on 
the objects, as well as some funerary laments.'* 
Interestingly, for none of these women, poten- 
tially active in the middle years of the century, is 
there evidence for participation in the founding 
or re-founding of ecclesiastical structures." 


u Katya: Barzos, TéveeAoyia (cit. n. 3), I, pp. 308, 316—317 (under no. 65 Alexios Komnenos); Caucasian princess: BAr- 


I2 


Zos, TevecAoyia, I, p. 318 (under no. 66 John Doukas); Dobrodeja Mstislavna: Barzos, TeveAoyia, I, pp. 343-344 (un- 
der no. 74 Alexios Komnenos); unnamed bride: Barzos, I'eveooyío, I, pp. 331-333 (under no. 69 Alexios Komnenos). 
Bansos, IevenAoyla (cit. n. 3), I, pp. 456—457 (under no. 81 Manuel Komnenos). 

A silver-gilt dove: HónANDNER, Historische Gedichte (cit. n.9), p. 371, no. 34; a golden platter: LAMBRos, 'O 


MANGANEIOS PRODROMOS, nos. 12 (unedited) and 29 (ed. Miter, Receuil [cit. n. 7], pp. 341-343). 

Anna Komnene is an exceptional case — an author in her own right and instigator of philosophical commentaries 
(and so a patron of intellectual activities): see the papers in T. GouMA-PrrERsON (ed.), Anna Komnene and her 
Times, New York 2000. However, there is little evidence that she took part in the fashion for commissioning “occa- 
sional” poetry (though note HónaNDNzn, Historische Gedichte [cit. n. 9], nos. 38 and 39 and cf. the prose epitha- 


Notably icon curtains, or veils, and cloths to cover chalices and patens: see the material collected in V. Nunn, The 
Encheirion as Adjunct to the Icon in the Middle Byzantine Period, in: Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies, 10, 
1986, pp. 73-102. The epigrams which form this evidence are found almost entirely in Marc. Gr. 524 (a mixed coll- 
and Marc. Gr. XI. 22 (largely Manganeios Prodromos). On the difficulties in interpreting these dedications 
see E. JEFFREYS, The Depiction of Female Sensibilities in the Twelfth Century, in: C. ANGELIDI (ed.), Byzantium 
Matures: Choices, Sensitivities and Modes of Expression (Eleventh to Fifteenth Centuries), Athens 2004, pp. 73-85. 


13 
Mapriavds 6916 (cit. n. 9), p. 152, no. 233. 
14 
15 
lamia for her sons’ marriages [PG 133, cols. 1397—1406]). 
16 
ection 
17 


After the imperial female dedications prior to ca. 1130 (Anna Dalassene: Pantepoptes monastery; Irene Doukaina: 
Kecharitomene nunnery; Irene Piroska: Pantokrator monastery), there is a pause of some fifty years before Maria 
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Irene may be associated with three types of 
patronage. Firstly, of texts; so many did she spon- 
sor that the first assumption for a text from this 
period with a reference to “the sebastokratorissa” 
in its title is that the reference is to this sebastokra- 
torissa, Andronikos’s wife, despite the many other 
holders of the title. This assumption seems usu- 
ally to be correct. Secondly, through a web of 
arguments in recent scholarship Irene has come 


to be associated with several lavishly illustrated 
books, about which increasingly elaborate inter- 
pretations have been made. Thirdly, explicitly, 
she made dedications of liturgical objects in many 
churches of the Theotokos in Constantinople. 
As just indicated, this record is hard to match. It 
gives rise to several questions about the reasons 
for her actions, her intentions, and her influence. 


TEXTS 


ohn Tzetzes wrote for Irene a Theogony, which 
I a genealogy of the Olympian deities, and 
also addressed two letters to her, one of which 
grumbles about her secretaries who are reluc- 
tant to allow him access to their mistress, and 
the other asks for a book to be returned to him.” 
Constantine Manasses wrote for her his Synopsis 
Chronike, a racy, interestingly expressed chron- 
icle, unusually in verse — in its picturesque ele- 
ments it has elements of the coffee-table book; 
he also wrote for her a poem on astrology and the 
signs of the zodiac.” Theodore Prodromos wrote 


a grammar, and several poems recording events 
in her family’s life — most notably one immedi- 
ately following the death of Andronikos, and also 
one in which he is asking for her financial sup- 
port.” The monk Jacob, her spiritual father, cor- 
responded with her, over a period of unknown 
length: there survive forty-three letters and a 
sermon on the Holy Spirit addressed to her by 
him.” Two un-named persons from the many 
aspiring rhetoricians who seem to have been 
swarming around mid-century Constantinople 
touting for custom included Irene amongst their 


of Antioch, Manuel's widow, attempts a foundation (Pantanassa): V. DimrrropouLou, Imperial Women Founders 


and Refounders in Komnenian Constantinople, in: M. MULLETT (ed.), Founders and Refounders of Byzantine 


Monasteries, Belfast 2007, pp. 87-106. 


18 TZETZES, Theogony, ed. P. MATRANGA, Anecdota graeca, II, Rome 1850, pp. 577-598; TZETZES, Epistulae, Letters 43 


and 56, ed. P. A. M. LEONE, Ioannis Tzetzae epistulae, Leipzig 1972. 


19 Manasses, Synopsis Chronike, ed. O. Lampsipes, Constantini Manassis Breviarium chronicum, Athens 1996; on 


approaches to this text see most recently I. Nırsson /E. NysrrôM, To Compose, Read, and Use a Byzantine Text: 


Aspects of the Chronicle of Constantine Manasses, in: Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies, 33, 2009, pp. 42-63 


(with references to previous studies by Nilsson); poem on astrology: ed. E. Miter, Poèmes astronomiques de Thé- 


odore Prodromos et de Jean Camatére (Notices et extraits des manuscrits de la Bibliothéque nationale, 23.2), Paris 


1872, pp. 1-112 (the authorship of this text is disputed, but attribution to Manasses is now generally accepted; cf. 


HÖRANDNER, Historische Gedichte [cit. n. 9], pp. 48-49, and O. Lampsipgs, Zur Sebastokratorissa Eirene, in: 


Jahrbuch der Österreichischen Byzantinistik, 34, 1998, pp. 91-105.) 


20 Grammar: ed. C.G. GOETTLING, Theodosii Alexandrini Grammatica, Leipzig 1822, pp. 80-197; poems: HORAND- 


NER, Historische Gedichte (cit. n. 9), nos. 44-47. 


21 JaKonos, Epistulae, ed. E. Jerrreys /M. JEFFREYS, lacobi Monachi epistulae, Turnhout 2009; see also M. JEF- 


FREYS, Iakovos Monachos, Letter 3, in: A. Morrarr (ed.), Maistor: Classical, Byzantine and Renaissance Studies 


for Robert Browning, Canberra 1984, pp. 241-256; E. Jerrreys/M. JEFFREYS, Immortality in the Pantokrator?, in: 


Jahrbuch der Österreichischen Byzantinistik, 44, 1994, pp. 193-201; C. Laca, Entering the Library of Jacobus Mo- 


nachus: The Exemplar of Jacobus’ Quotations from the Commentary of the Song of Songs by Gregory of Nyssa, 


in: K. DEMOEN/J. VEREECKEN (ed.), La spiritualité de l'univers byzantin dans le verbe et l'image, Leuven 1997, pp. 


151-161. 
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clientele. One produced two encomia now found 
in Marc. Gr. 524.” The other was a member of 
her household, who is conveniently and con- 
ventionally referred to as Manganeios Prodro- 
mos; some 18,000 lines of verse from his pen are 
preserved, largely in a single manuscript, Marc. 
Gr. XI 22. About a third of Manganeios’s output 
deals with Irene and her immediate family.? The 
poems range through celebrations of marriages, 
votive dedications on behalf of an injured son, to 
pleas to the emperor for clemency, incidentally 
providing tantalising but stylised glimpses into 
the realities of life in Constantinople in the 1140s. 

All these writers address Irene with great re- 
spect, often using the title of empress (à Baoticia 
gov or déomoivé pou): her rank was enough to al- 
low the informal use of titles to which, in strict 
terms, she had no right. Otherwise, the way in 
which these writers express their relationship to 
Irene varies. The monk Jacob advises her on her 
reading matter — warning her away from some 
books, both secular and theological, and rec- 
ommending others (unspecified but including 
pamphlets of his own); he reproves her mildly 
on occasion for not disciplining her household 
sufficiently and elsewhere in the correspond- 
ence explodes with vehement indignation at the 


treachery of others towards her. He makes no de- 
mands of her but rather shows a sense of his own 
responsibility for her well-being.** Manganeios 
Prodromos is indignant on her behalf to others, 
especially Manuel, but he can also make aggres- 
sive demands when he feels she has not fulfilled 
her obligations to him.” He is in some form of 
permanent employment in Irene's household — at 
one point in the period around 1150 he claims he 
had been in her service for twelve years: perhaps 
he was one of the grammatikoi, secretaries, with 
whom Tzetzes became indignant; in which case 
Manganeioss name may in fact be Aspidopolos."* 

In the cases of Tzetzes and Manasses the re- 
lationship with Irene is expressed in terms of her 
having requested a text from them, and having 
paid them for it, apparently quite handsomely. 
The texts differ in length: Tzetzess Theogony is 
quite short (ca. 500 lines), Manasses's Synopsis 
Chronike is far longer (over 6500 lines). Both are 
written in the fifteen-syllable line, a form which 
skilled literary practitioners frequently claimed 
to find demeaning.” Manasses is particularly ful- 
some about the reward he had received for the 
Synopsis Chronike, and perhaps for that reason in 
the astrological poem seems to be saying that he 
is presenting this shorter text as a gift and without 


22 Ed. LAMBROs, O Mapxiavds xodık (cit. n. 9), nos. 56 and 57. It is, however, not impossible that these are also pro- 
ducts of Manganeios Prodromos since they share some of his compositional quirks; there are metrical issues which 
remain to be explored. 

23 The poems are only partially in the public domain, in scattered and for the most part elderly editions; for a list of 
editions prior to 1970 see E. Mont, Biblioteca Divi Marci Venetiarum codices graeci manuscripti, III, Venice 1970, 
pp. 116-131, and MAGDALINO, Empire of Manuel I (cit. n. 1), pp. 494-500, for additions to 1993 (mainly S. BERNAR- 
DINELLO, Theodori Prodromi De Manganis, Padua 1972); the poem numbering follows that of Mioni's catalogue. 
The edition in preparation by E. and M. Jeffreys is making progress. “Manganeios” Prodromos, who is to be distin- 
guished from Theodore Prodromos, has gained his modern nickname from his persistent and eloquent requests bet- 
ween 1152 and 1158 to both the emperor Manuel and the sebastokratorissa Irene to be allowed to enter the adelphaton 
at the Mangana monastery in Constantinople. 

24 JakoBos, Epistulae (cit. n. 21), pp. xxvi-xxviii; see especially epp. 39 and 41. 

25 Indignation: notably in e.g. poems 43, 47, 108 but it appears as a motif in petitions to the Theotokos (e.g. poems 
67—74). Demands: most notably for her promise in connection with the Mangana hospice to be fulfilled (poems 61, 
62 = ed. BERNARDINELLO, Theodori Prodromi [cit. n. 23] I, II) but less dramatically for a piece of brocade (used for 
a child's dress) to be given to him (poems 56, 57). 

26 Years of service: MANGANEIOS 61.8; possible name: TZETZES, ep. 43.12. 

27 The classic presentation of the evidence is in M. JEFFREYS, The Nature and Origins of the Political Verse, in: Dum- 
barton Oaks Papers, 28, 1974, pp. 142—195 (at p. 154 for Tzetzess and Manasses' attitudes to the metre). 
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payment.” Though the details of the process are 
not spelt out the most obvious interpretation is 
that Irene has actively commissioned work from 
two men who are amongst the best known of the 
literary figures of the twelfth century. The situa- 
tion with Theodore Prodromos is less clear. The 
Grammar is a substantial piece of work, covering 
117 printed pages of Teubner-size text — though 
even so shorter than Manasses's Synopsis Chronike 
(Theodore comes in at about 3,500 lines of prose 
as opposed to Manasses’s 6,500 lines of verse). 
The Grammars connection with Irene is implied, 
rather than stated, in its opening lines where 
there is an appeal to di\oAoywrarn uot Bactridwv, 
in a form of dedication. The phrase is consist- 
ent with the way in which other writers refer to 
Irene, as indicated below, so there is no reason to 
query the currently accepted view;? the dedica- 
tion implies a commission. There is no apparent 
reference to fees in Theodore’s turgidly thorough 
progression through the parts of speech. Nor are 
there any such references in Theodore’s poems 
on Irene’s family (nos. 44 and 45 in Wolfram 
Hórandners edition), which express consolations 
at the time of Andronikos’s death with a touching 
vignette of the bereft children. Poem 46, howev- 
er, is entirely focused on himself and the need to 
rescue him from his current grim circumstances, 
presumably following his bout of smallpox: there 
is an ill-concealed indirect demand for financial 
support. To conclude that fees for service were 
the norm in transactions of this type would be 
not unreasonable: this is a direct benefit passing 


from Irene to these men with writing skills. It is 
also plain that payment in kind — food, cloth- 
ing, perhaps board and lodging — could also be 
part of transactions of this type, as indicated by 
comments from Tzetzes (in other contexts) and 
the anonymous encomiast of Marc. Gr. XI. 22 (in 
connection with Irene)? We will consider in a 
moment Irene’s side of the bargain. 

There are two further points to be noted.” 
The first is that all of these writers — the monk 
Jacob, the anonymous encomiast and Manga- 
neios Prodromos as well as Tzetzes and Manass- 
es — emphasise Irene’s generosity: she is golden- 
handed, she is a veritable Paktolos flooding gold 
all round, streams of gold flow from her to un- 
specified persons, and in unspecified contexts.” 
In the case of Tzetzes and Manasses the lavish 
payment explicitly makes up for the simplistic 
nature of the task she had set them. In Manass- 
es’s case the task was burdensome and lengthy; 
for Tzetzes, it was demeaning for he was not 
asked to use complex metres, hexameters, mere- 
ly the fifteen-syllable line which posed no com- 
positional challenges and had no classical ante- 
cedents. There may be topoi here: a variation on 
the topos of the Begging Poet which developed 
in both East and West in the early twelfth cen- 
tury, as well as the topos of the generous patron;? 
topoi, however, have some basis in reality. Per- 
haps it is legitimate to wonder whether Irene was 
indeed exceptionally generous. 

The other point is that these writers also all 
praise Irene for her learning and devotion to 


28 Lavish reward: Manasses, Synopsis Chronike (cit. n. 19), lines 14-17; text offered as a gift in gratitude: MANASSES, 


Astrological poem (cit. n 19), lines 585-588. 
29 HÖRANDNER, Historische Gedichte (cit. n. 9), p. 49. 


30 TZETZES, Chiliades (ed. LEONE), lines 11.24-25. The anonymous encomiast (LAMBROS, O Mapriavos Kadié [cit. n. 


9], pp. 22-26, no. 55, at lines 1-25) talks of the lavishness of the hospitality provided by Irene; if this poet is to be 


identified with Manganeios Prodromos, then this adds a little more light on the terms of his association with Irene. 


31 C£ JEFFREvs, Who was Eirene? (cit. n. 1), p. 51. 


32 E.g. MANGANEIOS 48. 116, 50.63, 60.54; JAKOBOS, ep. 9.20-21; anonymous encomiast (LAMBROS, O Mapxtavóc 


KOO [cit. n. 9], no. 55, p. 25), lines 100-110. 


33 C£ R. Beaton, De Vulgari Eloquentia in Twelfth-Century Byzantium, in: J. D. Howanp-JouwsroN (ed.), Byzan- 


tium and the West, c. 850-c. 1200, Amsterdam 1988, pp. 261—268, at p. 263. 
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scholarship. She is diAöoode vy, and uoÿoa 
$0.oAóye ^ bikokoywtare, fully capable of com- 
prehending the twists and turns tøv dilevoodwv 
BigXov into which she plunges daily.’ Jacob, as 
spiritual adviser, attempts to divert her from 6 
coc Ounposc and other books of Hellenic learn- 
ing which destroy the soul.” In the midst of trou- 
bles Manganeios laments that she who had been 
so devoted to books has now been herded into 
a crude prison.” The anonymous encomiast de- 
clares that her interests cover grammar, Homer, 
history, Hermogenes and Demosthenes, and 
that she preferred Plato to Aristotle: she is an or- 
nament to women.? Nevertheless, as has been 
pointed out before, the evidence for her learn- 
ing is unconvincing.* There is not much evi- 
dence that she produced any compositions of her 
own: there will, of course, have been the letters 
to which Jacob is replying in their correspond- 
ence, and of whose style he is complimentary 
(e.g. 15.3) in contrast to his abilities, disparaged 
by a humility zopos. There is a tantalising hint 
that she may have composed a Aöyog based on 
the Song of Songs (10.45-46).* Yet the surviving 
books that Irene commissioned all function at 
an elementary level, while the verse is expressed 


34 MANGANEIOS 51.166. 
35 Manasses, Synopsis Chronike (cit. n. 19), 3. 
36 Manasses, Astrological poem (cit. n. 19), 9-10. 


in the metre that is reserved for non-intellectual 
purposes. There is a great contrast with the Aris- 
totelian commentaries instigated by her aunt by 
marriage, Anna Komnene.* 

This situation needs to be put into perspec- 
tive. Jacobs commendations of Irene’s intelli- 
gence (e.g. epp. 5.55, 19.42—43) can find a paral- 
lel in the phrases used, for example, by Michael 
Italikos of Irene Doukaina (who died in 1133, 
well after the sebastokratorissa became a part of 
the imperial court). In a speech improvised in 
the presence of the dowager empress, Italikos al- 
ludes to her intellectual activities: he praises Irene 
Doukaina’s perceptiveness and her quick mind 
which combines intellectual ability with practi- 
cal qualities.? According to Anna Komnene, her 
mother read extensively and perceptively in the 
scriptures and theology,** while the one clear 
piece of literary patronage attributable to Irene 
Doukaina is Nikephoros Bryennioss Hyle Histo- 
rias, an account of Alexios I’s youthful achieve- 
ments.“ Is there a difference in kind between the 
academic activities of the imperial mother and 
daughter and those for which the sebastokratorissa 
is praised? The place of the so-called theatra in 
these activities is discussed below. 


37 JAKOBOS, ep. 14.5, 87-88; 23.34-35, 5051; 24,57-59; 36.3738, 57-60; 37. 115-117. 


38 MANGANEIOS 68.85. 


39 Anonymous encomiast (LAMBROS, O Mapxiavog K@ÔE [cit. n. 9], no. 55, p. 24), lines 75-87. 


40 JEFFREYS, Who was Eirene? (cit. n. 1), pp. 47-49. 


41 


42 


43 
44 
45 


At this point Jacob recasts verses from the Song of Songs into dialogue form and puts them in Irene’ voice. The pas- 
sage dissolves into uncertainty upon consideration of the multiple meanings of \6yoç (written discourse as opposed 
to conversational speech, etc); the position is put too strongly by M. EvanGELAToU, Pursuing Salvation Through 
a Body of Parchment: Books and Their Significance in the Illustrated Homilies of Iakobos of Kokkinobaphos, in: 
Medieval Studies, 68, 2006, pp. 239-284, at p. 245, n. 20). 

As discussed in R. BRowning, An Unpublished Funeral Oration on Anna Komnene, in: Proceedings of the Cam- 
bridge Philological Society, 188, 1962, pp. 1-12. 

MICHAEL ITALıkos, ed. P. Gautier, Michel Italikos, Lettres et Discours, Paris 1972, p. 148. 

E.g. Alexiad, XII. 3. 

Cf. Bryennios, Hyle Historias, ed. P. Gautier, Nicéphore Bryennios, Histoire, Brussels 1975, Prooimion $ 11. A mi- 
litary man, though one with literary interests, Nikephoros was not perhaps the most obvious candidate for this task, 
which was ultimately completed by his wife, Alexioss daughter, in her Alexiad, a eulogy of the emperor's mature 
years. 
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DECORATED BOOKS 


here are several important manuscripts, ex- 

tant or lost, for which a case can be made 
for connections with Irene, ranging from very 
strong to weak and indirect. The extant manu- 
scripts are amongst the most splendid products 
from the group of painters functioning in the 
first half of the twelfth century that has come to 
be known as the Kokkinobaphos workshop, with 
the major painter from the group known as the 
Kokkinobaphos master from his association with 
homilies that are discussed below.* The range 
of this group of painters is extensive: the dates 
within which the painters functioned and the 
manuscripts to be associated with them remain 
the subject of research. 

Of these manuscripts the one with the 
strongest links to Irene is Jerusalem, Taphou 
52, a copy of Theodore Prodromos’s Grammar, 
which, as we have seen, was dedicated to her. 
The manuscript has extensive decoration in 
the style of the most prominent workshop, or 
group of painters, from mid-twelfth-century 
Constantinople. It has been argued, convinc- 
ingly, that the rarity of decorated grammars 
and the cost implications of the workshop in- 
volved must mean that this manuscript was a 
presentation copy made for Irene, though the 


opening pages which would provide the clinch- 
ing argument are lost.“ 

Manasses’s Synopsis Chronike survives in a 
large number of manuscripts (over seventy), 
though none apparently from the twelfth cen- 
tury. Three late manuscripts have headpieces, 
admittedly in different formats, that suggest that 
at the beginning of the transmission of the text 
there stood a presentation copy with an image 
which depicted the author and arguably also the 
person who had requested the work;* this would 
be consistent with Byzantine practice.” No com- 
ment can be made about the details of the puta- 
tive dedicatory image as the surviving pages have 
different layouts; nor can we say whether the 
lost dedication copy would have included other 
decoration, such as initial letters or illustrations 
to the text, or from which painters’ workshop it 
might have derived.’ 

The next instance concerns Jacob the monk. 
His letters to Irene have a number of peculiari- 
ties, as the recently published editio princeps indi- 
cates." They do not seem to have circulated wide- 
ly since they are preserved in one contemporary 
manuscript only, and two late sixteenth-century 
partial apographs.* The correspondence between 
Jacob and Irene seems to have taken place in the 
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The bibliography on this group of painters is large, with significant contributions from J.C. ANDERSON (see, e.g., 
The Seraglio Octateuch and the Kokkinobaphos Master, in: Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 36, 1982, pp. 83-114, and 
Illustrated Sermons [cit. n. 1]). 

I. SparHarakis, An Illuminated Greek Grammar Manuscript in Jerusalem: A Contribution to the Study of Comne- 
nian Illuminated Ornament, in: Jahrbuch der Österreichischen Byzantinistik, 35, 1985, pp. 231-244. 

Vienna, Hist. gr. 91 (fourteenth-sixteenth century; O. Maza, Byzanz und das Abendland, Vienna 1981, pl. 35); Vi- 
enna, phil. 146 (fourteenth—fifteenth century; Manasses, Synopsis Chronike [cit. n. 19], pl. 1); Jerusalem, Patr. Bibl. 
65 (fifteenth-sixteenth century). 

See I. SparHarakıs, The Portrait in Byzantine Illuminated Manuscripts, Leiden 1976, pp. 243-245, 248—250, for a 
discussion of the varied iconography in which scribes and authors offer books to patrons. 

Note, however, that the Slavonic version of the Synopsis Chronike was richly illustrated: I. Duycev, The Miniatures 
of the Chronicle of Manasses, Sofia 1963. 

Notably his extensive cut-and-paste technique with his sources: JAKOBOS, Epistulae (cit. n. 21), pp. xlix-lix. 
Contemporary manuscript: Par. Gr 3039; apographs: Marc. Gr. II 95, fols. 32r-92v and Vat. Gr. 1759, fols. 261r- 
303v; Par. Gr. Suppl. Gr. 98 is a copy made in the Bibliothèque nationale in the mid-eighteenth century. The date of 
Par. Gr. 3039 is discussed further below. 
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mid to late 1140s until the early 1150s.” It is not 
clear why it ended, whether with Irene’s death 
or her return to an environment in which Jacob 
could communicate in person rather than by let- 
ter. At the end of the letters as we have them Irene 
was facing another potential disaster, though one 
caused by loss of imperial support rather than her 
own ill-health (especially epp. 32, 39 and 41). On 
the basis of absence of references to her in such 
sources as might be expected to notice her, Irene's 
death, as stated earlier, seems to have taken place 
ca. 1152. Only Jacob’s side of the correspondence 
is preserved, though — tantalisingly — it is plain 
that Irene did respond and in fact had initiated 
the letter exchange (ep. 1). 

The manuscript, Par. Gr. 3039, which pre- 
serves Jacob’s letters is striking: it is large, uses 
good quality parchment, and has sumptuous or- 
nament, notably a headpiece and also initials at 
the beginnings of letters. Like Jerusalem, Taphou 
52, the manuscript for Theodore’s Grammar, it 
is a product of the painters associated with the 
Kokkinobaphos master. The headpiece of Par. 
Gr. 3039, fol. ır, for example, is identical to that 
on fol. 74r of Par. Gr. 1208 (containing the Kok- 
kinobaphos Homilies, discussed further below), 
while the scribal hand also has many similari- 
ties. As with Theodore’s Grammar the high 
quality of the manuscript is at odds with the na- 
ture of the text it contains, though it is of a piece 
with the lavishness already noted in connection 
with Irene’s patronage. There is nothing in the 
text or the manuscript itself to indicate whether 
the book was made before or after Irene’s death. 


Dating on stylistic grounds is imprecise, at best 
to be placed ca. 1150.% At least two scenarios 
for the book’s production immediately suggest 
themselves: it could have been commissioned by 
Irene herself to record her adviser’s words, or by 
Irene’s heirs to commemorate her through her 
spiritual adviser. 

The correspondence with Jacob leads to the 
other work now known to be written by this 
monk and which has increasingly in recent schol- 
arship been associated with Irene, though by 
links that are entirely circumstantial. The work 
is the set of six homilies on the Theotokos con- 
ventionally known as the Kokkinobaphos Homi- 
lies since their author signs himself as Jacob the 
monk from Kokkinobaphos (Iaxwd¢ novaxds 
tod Koxkıvoßddov). Given that the Jacob of the 
letters does not sign himself as tou Kokkinoba- 
phou the identity of the two monks was for long 
debatable. It was finally resolved when it became 
apparent that both used an identical and idi- 
osyncratic method of composition: that is, both 
make extensive use of quotations from patristic 
authors, and composed virtually nothing of their 
own.” The extent of the quotations in the let- 
ters is now fully documented, though that in the 
homilies is only partially published (and indeed 
only partially traced); however that the two au- 
thors called “Jacob the monk” are one and the 
same person is now indubitable. From the let- 
ters it is apparent that Jacob was active in the late 
1140s through to the early 1150s, and presumably 
also for a period before then whilst acquiring suf- 
ficient status to advise a prominent aristocrat; 


53  JAKOBOS, Epistulae (cit. n. 21), pp. xxix—xxxii. Firm dating is hard to find in the letters, and while the disasters refer- 
red to by both Jacob and Manganeios must relate in some fashion precision is elusive. 
54 I. Hurrer/P. Cananr, Die Marienhomiliar des Mönchs Jakobos von Kokkinobaphos. Codex Vaticanus Graecus 


1162, Zurich 1991, p. 88. 


55 ANDERSON, Illustrated Sermons (cit. n. 1), pp. 90-95; JAKOBOS, Epistulae (cit. n. 21), p. liii. 


56 Irenes daughters Maria and Theodora seem to have been particularly supportive of her in times of crisis: MAN- 


GANEIOS 51 and 54. 


57 See JEFFREYS, Sevastokratorissa Eirene (cit. n. 1); NELSON, Theoktistos (cit. n. 1), pp. 75-76; ANDERSON, Illustrated 


Sermons (cit. n. 1), pp. 100-102. 


58 Letters: JakoBos, Epistulae (cit. n. 21), pp. xlii-xliv. Homilies: HurrER/CaNwaRr, Marienhomiliar (cit. n. 54), p. 12. 
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there is no textual evidence for his subsequent ac- 
tivity. There are at present no other writings that 
can be associated with him. 

The Kokkinobaphos Homilies survive in two 
richly illuminated manuscripts whose quality 
is such that scholarly convention has lent their 
name to the workshop that produced them.” 
The manuscripts are virtually identical but for 
their size: Vat. Gr. 1162 is twice as large as Par. 
Gr. 1208.° While the Homilies have a clear state- 
ment of authorship they acknowledge no spon- 
sors other than the patristic figures, Chrysosto- 
mos and Nazianzos, who appear with Jacob in 
the frontispiece to Par. Gr. 1208 (there seems 
never to have been a frontispiece in Vat. Gr. 
1162). Par. Gr. 3039, the manuscript contain- 
ing Jacob’s Letters, comes, as stated above, from 
the same painterly environment as both of the 
Homilies manuscripts. It is thus a tempting sug- 


gestion that the commissioning of the Homilies’ 


manuscripts involves the same aristocratic figure 
as patron: Irene. 

The strongest support for this supposition 
is the fact that the Homilies author is Irene’s 
spiritual father. An additional point is that the 
Homilies manuscripts are on a lavish scale, with 
sumptuous images copiously ornamented with 
gold: the lavishness resonates with the references 
elsewhere to Irene’s lavish payments for services 
rendered (though it is not clear just how costly 
manuscripts of this type would be). Irene also 
demonstrates elsewhere, as is discussed below, a 
fervent devotion to the Theotokos. 


59 ANDERSON, The Seraglio Octateuch (cit. n. 46). 


Against this supposition is that there is 
no indisputable textual evidence that ties the 
Homilies to Irene. There is no dedication and 
no reference to her — or to any other reader — 
within the Homilies.“ However, the Homilies do 
not cover the material usually found in Marian 
homiletic texts, that is, the liturgical Marian 
feasts. These Homilies, based on the Protoevan- 
gelion of James (second century CE?) with the 
addition of copious encomiastic material taken 
(mainly) from eighth- and ninth-century homi- 
lies, cover the conception and birth of the The- 
otokos (Hom. 1-2), her childhood and upbring- 
ing in the Temple and her selection to weave the 
purple veil of the Temple (Hom. 3-4), and the 
annunciation (Hom. 5); the climax of the com- 
position is not, as one might expect, the birth 
of Christ but rather the Theotokos’s vindication 
after false charges of unchastity have been laid 
against her (Hom. 6).9 The images in the two 
manuscripts place the Theotokos in an aristo- 
cratic, indeed palatial, setting: there are hand- 
some cradles with embroidered coverlets, mar- 
ble floors, bright hanging lamps, richly dressed 
attendants. The narrative thread that underlies 
the encomiastic overlay is of a well-born young 
woman thrust into unexpected prominence, 
who is subjected to unjust charges but vindicat- 
ed. This could be said to parallel what is known 
of Irene’s life.% By one argument it would thus 
follow that Irene’s spiritual adviser recast teach- 
ings on the Theotokos to encourage her in her 
devotions by finding in the Theotokos an even 


60 Facsimiles: Vat. Gr. 1162 in: HUTTER/CAnART, Marienhomiliar (cit. n. 54); Par. Gr. 1208 in: H. OMonrT, Miniatures 


des Homélies sur la Vierge du moine Jacques (ms. gr. 1208 de Paris), Paris 1927. 


61 Inthe Homilies, as in the Letters, it is hard to argue that the occasional appearance of the word eipyvy conceals any 


allusion to the sebastokratorissa (e.g. in the typological discussion of the Couch of Solomon [Vat. Gr. 1162, f. 8ov, 


Par. Gr. 1208, f. 107 bis], cf. JakonBos, Epp. 8.13, 11.16, 13.32, and JAKOBOS, Epistulae (cit. n. 21], p. xxv). The most 


recent discussion of the Couch of Solomon is K. Lixarpou, The Couch of Solomon, a Monk, a Byzantine Lady, 
and the Song of Songs, in: R.N. Swanson (ed.), The Church and Mary, Woodbridge 2004, pp. 73-85. 


62 This is part of the narrative in Protoevangelion but is not a normal subject in the Marian homiletic corpus. 


63 Unexpected rise: JAKOBOS, Ep. 2.5-9; false charges: MANGANEIOS, e,g. poems 43. 214, 251-7, 48.106, 53.81, 69.44, 


108. 66 and passim; JAKOBOS, Epp. 8, 32, 39. However, the charges against Irene concerned treachery to the emperor, 


and lack of chastity was not an issue (as recognised by EvANGELATOU, Pursuing Salvation [cit. n. 41], pp. 263-264). 
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more relevant model to follow. This suggestion, 
if sustainable, would have implications for the 
dating of the Homilies manuscripts, as indi- 
cated below. It is indubitable that the images 
illustrating the Homilies follow the text close- 
ly, often explicating certain idiosyncratic pas- 
sages and showing that the author and painter 
worked in intimate collaboration.“ 

Of the many issues still outstanding over the 
Kokkinobaphos Homilies, not least is that of the 
relationship of one manuscript to the other, 
and their dates of production. At present dat- 
ing suggestions derive from stylistic arguments, 
with the only consensus that both manuscripts 
are from the middle years of the century. If there 
is any validity in the correlation of the Homi- 
lies’ narrative with Irene’s life experiences, then 
neither book would have been produced before 
1143/4 and the first period when she incurred 
imperial displeasure. Discussion continues to be 
hampered by the lack of a complete, let alone a 
critical, edition of the Homilies text. 

The assumption that Irene is the patron be- 
hind the Kokkinobaphos Homilies now seems 


surprisingly well entrenched in the scholarly lit- 
erature, and is giving rise to increasingly elabo- 
rate interpretations.” A certain amount of cau- 
tion, however, is still necessary. It is indubitable 
that Jacob was Irene’s advisor, that she was a 
known patron and that the manuscripts of Ja- 
cob’s Homilies and Letters were both produced 
by painters and scribes from the same identifi- 
able group of craftsmen. However, that group 
was patronised by many others in mid-twelfth- 
century Constantinople, ranging from the em- 
peror John II (a Gospel book), his brother the 
sebastokrator Isaac (an Octateuch), to the ab- 
bot Joseph of Glykeria (the liturgical homilies 
of Gregory of Nazianzos).® Furthermore, just 
as Irene was not the only person to be exercis- 
ing patronage at this time, she was also not the 
only woman to have had a deep devotion to the 
Theotokos. The list given below of Irene’s offer- 
ings to churches of the Theotokos may be ex- 
tensive but it is not unique, as is attested by the 
dedicatory epigrams on behalf of women found 
in Marc. Gr. 524.9 


64 As discussed and demonstrated in ANDERSON, Illustrated Sermons (cit. n.1), p. 101, and more recently by K. Linar- 
pou, The Kokkinobaphos Manuscripts Revisited. The Internal Evidence of the Books, in: Scriptorium, 61, 2007, 
pp. 384-407. 

65 That Vat. Gr. 1162 (the larger manuscript) is the first of the two to be produced is advocated by I. Hutter, Die 
Homilien des Mónches Iakobos und die Illustrationen, Ph.D. dissertation, Vienna 1970, followed by Linarpov, 
Kokkinobaphos Manuscripts (cit. n. 64), p. 407, who wishes, somewhat improbably, to argue that Par. Gr. 1208, 
the smaller manuscript, was Jacob’s personal copy. ANDERSON, Illustrated Sermons (cit. n. 1), pp. 76-85, argues that 
Par. Gr. 1208 is the earlier (with a full discussion of previous scholarship on the issue). 

66 Work is in progress on an edition; preliminary collations indicate that the two extant manuscripts are independent 
copies of a third. 

67 The current consensus stems from: JEFFREYS, Sevastokratorissa Eirene (cit. n. 1); NELSON, Theoktistos (cit. n. 1); 
ANDERSON, Illustrated Sermons (cit. n. 1); J.C. ANDERSON, Anna Komnene: Learned Women and the Book in 
Byzantine Art, in: GouMA-PETERSON, Anna Komnene (cit. n. 15), pp. 125-156. Irene’s patronage of the Homilies’ 
manuscripts underpins the discussions of the manuscripts’ images in LiNARDOU, Couch of Solomon (cit. n. 61); 
Linarpou, Kokkinobaphos Manuscripts (cit. n. 64), and EVANGELATOU, Pursuing Salvation (cit. n. 41). 

68 ANDERSON, Illustrated Sermons (cit. n. 1), p. 101. 

69 Discussed in JEFFREYS, Depiction of Female Sensibilities (cit. n. 16). 
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LITURGICAL FURNISHINGS AND LITURGICAL OBJECTS 


he verse written by Manganeios Prodromos 

on behalf of Irene offers an insight into the 
votive offerings made by a devout woman. Irene 
dedicated icon veils to cover icons of the Theo- 
tokos in churches in Constantinople, as well as 
in her own chapel: the Hagiosorotissa,”° Hode- 
getria,” Basiotissa,” tou Kyrou,? and tes Peges.”4 
It is not always clear whether these icons were lo- 
cated in the monastery associated with the name 
or housed elsewhere. She also dedicated potero- 
kalymmata and diskokalymmata (cloths to cov- 
er the chalice and paten).’’ She made offerings 
of incense and rose-water in, for example, the 
churches of the Theotokos tou Kyrou and of the 
Hodegetria, as well as in the chapel in her own 
house.’ These offerings are known thanks ei- 
ther to supplicatory poems produced at the time 
of offering, or to dedicatory epigrams. The sup- 
plicatory poems, usually attached to items of li- 
turgical relevance (such as rose-water, incense or 


lighting devices), tend to be quite long and are 


intended to be read out in the course of a service: 
the final lines turn to the officiating priest and ask 
for the service to continue.” The epigrams asso- 
ciated with the fabrics seem to suggest first that 
they were to be placed on the fabric itself, that 
is, embroidered there, and second that Irene had 
herself made them. Scepticism might be in order 
about Irene’s direct participation, but the enco- 
miast in Marc. Gr. 524 speaks of Irene’s household 
as being the centre of virtuous domestic indus- 
try. Needlework is a regular female occupation 
(though spinning and weaving are the forms 
most mentioned in Byzantine contexts).” In the 
medieval West aristocratic women engaged in 
large-scale embroidery projects: one that springs 
to mind is the Bayeux tapestry, traditionally but 
wrongly associated with queen Mathilda, wife of 
William the Conqueror of England, while rath- 
er earlier Mathilda’s saintly mother, queen Mar- 
garet of Scotland (1045-1093), ran a workshop 
for embroidering ecclesiastical vestments.*? The 


79 


MANGANEIOS, poems 89, 90 (both ed. E. Miter, Poésies inédites de Théodore Prodrome, in: Annuaire pour 
l'encouragement des études grecques, 16, 1883, pp. 33-35); both are probably to be dated to 1143/1144. Dates for 
these and the following poems can be suggested on the basis of family events that can be corroborated elsewhere, 
normally in Kinnamoss narrative. The full justification for these (which occasionally differ from those given by Pa- 
pademetriou or Magdalino) will appear in the forthcoming edition of Manganeios Prodromos. 

MANGANEIOS, poem 91 (ed. MILLER, Receuil [cit. n. 7], p. 692, tr. NuNN, Encheirion [cit. n. 16], pp. 96-97); also 
MANGANEIOS, poem 92 (ed. MILLER, Poésies inédites [cit. n. 70], p. 35); to be dated after 1144 and before 1148, 


MANGANEIOS, poem 93 (ed. MILLER, Poésies inédites [cit. n. 70], p. 36, tr. NUNN, Encheirion [cit. n. 16], p. 96); to 


MANGANEIOS, poem 94 (ed. MILLER, Poésies inédites [cit. n. 70], pp. 36—37, tr. Nunn, Encheirion [cit. n. 16], pp. 
MANGANEIOS, poems 68 (unedited; after 1148), 69 (unedited; after 1148), 70 (unedited; 1147), 72 (ed. MILLER, Poé- 
Lampros, O Mapxiavos x@dié (cit. n. 9), no. 57, lines 64-65, and note that in MANGANEIOS, poems 56-57, the poet 


asks Irene for him to be given a piece of fabric (though clearly an elaborate brocade and not domestic home-spun 


For an overview on women’s work see, e.g., I. KALAVREZOU, Byzantine Women and their World (Exhibition Cata- 


71 
probably to be dated to 1143/1144. 
72 
perhaps 1146/1147. 
73 
be dated ca. 1148. 
74 
95-96); to be dated ca. 1148. 
75 MANGANEIOS, poems 95 and 96 (ed. MILLER, Poésies inédites [cit. n. 70], pp. 37-38): no dating indications. 
76 
sies inédites [cit. n. 70], pp. 20-24). 
77 E.g. MANGANEIOS, poems 69.145, 70.126, 72.125. 
78 
cloth). 
79 
logue), Cambridge, MA 2003; C. L. Connor, Women of Byzantium, New Haven, CT 2004. 
80 


M. CurBNALL, The Empress Mathilda: Queen Consort, Queen Mother and Lady of the English, Oxford 1991, pp. 
IO-II. 
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mid-twelfth century also seems to be the point 
at which embroidered decoration of liturgical 
cloths began to come into fashion. Irene’s potero- 
kalymmata and diskokalymmata and icon veils, 
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which can be dated from ca. 1144, presumably re- 
sembled the Halberstadt aeres, dated to ca. 1185, 
the earliest surviving examples known of this 
type of fabric. 


WHEN DID IRENE FUNCTION AS PATRON? 


o be considered next is whether it is possi- 

ble to locate these activities in any one stage 
of Irene’s life. Apart from the life-changing event 
that was her marriage, the most drastic episode 
for Irene would have been the unexpected death 
of Andronikos in 1142. Is it possible to see chang- 
es in her patterns of patronage before and after 
this event? One problem is that it is very hard to 
put a date on most of her actions. Tzetzes’s let- 
ters survive in chronological order. Those to her 
seem to come in a date-bracket of 1143-1146, af- 
ter Andronikos's death.” Tzetzes addresses Irene 
as sebastokratorissa, as he does in the Theogony, 
to which he refers elsewhere in a context which 
makes it contemporaneous with the other book 
he wrote for a woman.® This is a reference to the 
Allegories on the Iliad that he wrote for Bertha- 
Irene, Bertha of Sulzbach, Manuel’s German- 
born wife, who was in Constantinople from 
1142 though married only in 1146. This would 
put Irene’s patronage of Tzetzes into the years 
of her widowhood. Theodore’s Grammar refers 
to her as di \oAoywrarte pot BaoiAiSwv, which is 
unspecific. As noted above, Bacthic is used elasti- 
cally of all the most senior women in the Kom- 
nenian courts and cannot be used as a dating 


tool in connection with Irene.* In Theodore’s 
poems to her family, at the birth of her young- 
est son Alexios in the spring of 1142 Andronikos 
is addressed as much as Irene; thereafter, in the 
poem of consolation on Andronikos’s death and 
in Theodore’s request for support, she is simply 
the sebastokratorissa.® This “stripped-down” ti- 
tle would seem to add weight to the suggestion 
of Odysseus Lampsidis that Manasses’s Synopsis 
Chronike, where the hexameter dedication stress- 
es the lustre brought to Irene from her marriage 
to Andronikos, can only have been produced for 
her in the years before her widowhood.** How- 
ever, in — for example — the marriage poems by 
Manganeios Prodromos for Irene’s children in 
the mid to late 1140s, Andronikos is always men- 
tioned where Irene is not, while in other contexts 
where Irene is acting alone in widowhood Man- 
ganeios adduces Andronikos as, as it were, the 
guarantor of her position.” For dating purposes, 
then, evidence from nomenclature is ambiguous 
and the presence or absence of references to An- 
dronikos is meaningless. Most weight should be 
given in connection with the Synopsis Chronike 
to the complimentary phrases about Manuel as 
emperor that occur half way through the text (at 


81 F Dé cer, Die zwei byzantinischen “Fahnen” im Halberstädter Domschatz, in: Beiträge zur Geschichte der Philo- 
sophie und Theologie des Mittelalters, Suppl. 3.2, 1935, pp. 1351-1360; H. Meter /I. Muxor/B.E.H. SCHMUHL 
(ed.), Der Heilige Schatz im Dom zu Halberstadt, Regensburg 2008, pp. 282-285, no. 81. 

82 M. GRÜNBART, Prosopographische Beiträge zum Briefcorpus des Ioannes Tzetzes, in: Jahrbuch der Österreichischen 
Byzantinistik, 46, 1996, pp. 175-226, at pp. 197-198. 

83 Scholion to Iliad Allegories, Prooimion, 532, ed. P. Marranca, Anecdota Graeca, II, Rome 1950, p. 605. 

84 Note that the monk Jacob consistently refers to Irene as } Bacisia pov, in the late 1140s. 

85 As well, admittedly, as idyale PaciAioon xol prrohoywtdty (HÖRANDNER, Historische Gedichte [cit. n. 9], no. 
46, line 3). 

86 Lampsipgs, Zur Sebastokratorissa Eirene (cit. n. 19), pp. 91-105, and Manasses, Synopsis Chronike (cit. n. 19), pp. 
xviii-xx. 

87 E.g., MANGANEIOS, poems 21 (wedding of Irene's son John in 1148), 22 (wedding of Irene’s daughter Theodora, also 


in 1148), 93 and 94 (Irene, wife of Andronikos, dedicates an encheirion, ca. 1148). 
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lines 2506-2512), and which would thus put the 
date of composition after 1143, and Manuel’s ac- 
cession. Significant portions of Manganeios Pro- 
dromos’s output can be matched to events (such 
as the arrival of the Second Crusade or Manuel’s 
campaigns in the Balkans) that are witnessed in 
other sources and can be placed at points in the 
1140s and early r1505.% While the sequence of 
dramas hinted at in Jacob’s letters can be roughly 
correlated with events recorded by Manganeios, 
a detailed meshing of the two is frustratingly elu- 
sive. The dedications of liturgical furnishings, 
while often blandly uninformative, sometimes 
provide a context (the wounding of Irene’s son 
John, for example), which can be fixed by other 
sources (e.g. Kinnamos).” 

As for the decorated books, two are to be as- 
sociated with commissioned texts, and so would 
presumably have been produced with the com- 
pleted commission, as part of the commission 
and presumably at the expense of the commis- 
sioner. This applies to Theodore’s Grammar, on 
whose date we have no information, and Manass- 
ess Synopsis Chronike, which was produced after 
1143. Jacob’s letters are preserved in a manuscript 
which, it has been suggested, dates by script and 
decoration to the early 1150s." The Kokkinobaphos 


Homilies, assuming there is a connection to 
Irene, present an altogether more complex issue 
with conflicting possibilities suggested in current 
scholarship, which this is not the place to argue 
out in detail. These include: that Par. Gr. 1208 
was made in the 1130s, that it was an instruction- 
al manual to aid Irene,” that Par. Gr. 1208 was 
made as a personal record for Jacob,” that Vat. 
Gr. 1162 was made as a gift from Irene to one of 
her daughters.’* Yet another justifiable scenario 
could see both large volumes of Jacob’s work, Vat. 
Gr. 1162 (Homilies) and Par. Gr. 3039 (Letters), in- 
tended as commemorations, either of Jacob or of 
Irene. In the former case the sponsor could have 
been Irene, Jacob’s spiritual child, in the latter 
Irene’s heirs, or those who knew her tastes. 

The balance of evidence is that Irene’s gener- 
ous acts took place during her years of widow- 
hood, and in the interstices of imperial disfavour. 
This is confirmed by a comment by Manganeios, 
from perhaps 1149, that her funds have been re- 
stored and she can now resume her generosity, 
though to what end is not stated.” An earlier re- 
mark, from perhaps 1145 though perhaps as late 
as 1148, shows that generosity had at that point 
been made impossible.” 


88 Most notably MANGANEIOS, poems 20 and 24, which deal with the arrival of the Second Crusade at Constantino- 


ple. The value of Manganeios' work as a historical source has long been recognised (witness the use made of it by 
Mutter, Recueil [cit. n. 7], or MAGDALINO, Empire of Manuel I [cit. n. 1]), and will be fully discussed in the forth- 


coming edition. 


89 E.g. Irene and the emperor Manuel are at odds in 1143/4 and apparently reconciled in 1145 (MANGANEIOS, poem 50, 


partially ed. Mixer, Receuil [cit. n. 7], pp. 770-771); the letters from Jacob refer to problems early in the corres- 


pondence (e.g. epp. 4, and 8) but the issues are not clear, and we do not know when the correspondence began. In 


ep. 21 Irene is consoled for the death of a prominent man (who cannot be Andronikos): possible candidates could 


be her son-in-law Diomedes (mourned by MANGANEIOS in poem 50) or her brother-in-law Anemas (mourned in 


poem 42); both died in 1148. 


90 MANGENEIOS, poems 97 and 98, refer to an encheirion dedicated when John Kantakouzenos, husband of Irene’s 


eldest daughter Maria, lost a finger when fighting in Dalmatia, ca. 1150; this can be correlated with the battles in 


Kinnamos, ed. MEINEKE (cit. n. 2), pp. 131-134; cf. P. STEPHENSON, Byzantiums Balkan Frontier, Cambridge 2000, 


PP- 23437. 
91 ANDERSON, Illustrated Sermons (cit. n. 1), pp. 90, 95. 


92 ANDERSON, Illustrated Sermons (cit. n. 1), p. 85; ANDERSON, Anna Komnene (cit. n. 67), p. 142. 


93 Linarvou, Kokkinobaphos Manuscripts (cit. n. 64), p. 407. 


94 EVANGELATOU, Pursuing salvation (cit. n. 41), pp. 265-266 and n. 84. 


95 MANGANEIOS, poem 73.58, ed. MILLER, Poémes inédites (cit. n. 70), pp. 20-24. 


96 MANGANEIOS, poem 68.54 (unedited). 
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REASONS FOR PATRONAGE 


his has sketched out what is known of 

Irene's activities that could come under the 
heading of patronage — in this context, the sup- 
port of writers, who are named (or, in the case 
of Manganeios, allow their personalities to ob- 
trude), and painters and artisans who are not 
named, a division indicative of the relative social 
status of the two groups. The dedications Irene 
made in liturgical contexts are statements of cult 
practice that employ the writers and artisans. 
The presumption must be that she acted in these 
ways because such actions were appropriate to 
her position in Constantinopolitan society where 
she was a member of the higher echelons of the 
elite and part of the imperial court. 

Courts are places which provide occasions 
for conspicuous display, occasions which dem- 
onstrate the hierarchies, material as well as in- 
tellectual.? Ceremonial display has its rituals 
which are accompanied by words, leading to a 
need for skilled producers of words. This is ap- 
parent in Byzantine court society from the ear- 
liest period onwards: good examples are the 
connections between George of Pisidia and 
Herakleios in the seventh century or Psellos 
and Constantine Monomachos in the eleventh. 
The twelfth century is no exception; indeed in 
this century the processes that produced skilful 
practitioners of verbal crafts went into overdrive. 
In the reign of John II the phenomenon of the 
theatron, a long-standing element in Byzantine 
culture — a gathering, an occasion, which al- 


8 _ flour- 


lowed for the display of literary talent 
ished as never before. Conspicuous for their role 


in these were the dowager empress Irene Dou- 


kaina (d. 1133), and her daughter Anna Kom- 
nene. Glimpses into the workings of a theatron 
can be found, for example, in Michael Italikos's 
account of the response to a letter from Nike- 
phoros Bryennios that he read out in one such 
gathering: it produced roars of laughter, much 
admiration for Bryennios’s style and his wit, and 
the next instalment was eagerly awaited.” This 
tells us that the meetings were open to aspiring 
literary figures (Italikos) as well as aristocrats 
(Bryennios). The benefits would have been mu- 
tual — prestige for the aristocrats, networking 
leading to job opportunities for the literary fig- 
ures. One reason for the prominence of women 
in these contexts at this period must surely have 
been the absence from Constantinople on cam- 
paign of men of military age who would other- 
wise have participated. Nikephoros Bryennios 
is an example: we know of his involvement be- 
cause his absence is recorded. On entering Con- 
stantinopolitan society in the mid-1120s literary 
patronage would have been an aspect of accepta- 
ble female aristocratic behaviour that Irene could 
not have failed to observe, and there were role 
models for her. However, despite the allusive re- 
marks made by Jacob about Irene’s participation 
in contests, it is noteworthy that in the poems of 
Manganeios Prodromos, that date from ca. 1143 
to the late 1150s (after Irene’s death), the word 
theatron appears only once, and with the mean- 


100 


ing of a large assembly. Theatra, of whatever 
sort, in the 1140s were not part of Irene’s scene 
though it is plain that most of the corpus of 
Manganeios Prodromos’s verse was intended for 


oral presentation. 


97 As is explored for the Constantinopolitan environment in the contributions in H. MAGUIRE (ed.), Byzantine Court 


Culture from 829 to 1204, Washington, DC 1997. 


98 The definition of a theatron is hard: rather like a *bain-marie", “Ce n'est pas une chose, c'est une situation”. A good 


discussion remains MULLETT, Aristocracy and Patronage (cit. n. 1), but see also the nuanced remarks in MAGDALI- 


No, Empire of Manuel I (cit. n. 1), pp. 336-356. 


99 MICHAEL ITALIKOS, ed. GAUTIER (cit. n. 43), p. 373.29. 


100 MANGANEIOS, poem 12.142 (unedited); dated 1153. 
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Display also has its physical manifestations, 
in robes and in objects. From Manganeios Pro- 
dromos there comes a sense of the colour and 
display that was involved in court occasions in 
the 1140s, in for example, his references to the 
imperial prokypsis with its brilliant lights.'” The 
instances where Irene commissioned decorated 
books, liturgical cloths and other objects for li- 
turgical use formed one conspicuous way to 
demonstrate her place in the social hierarchy. 

There is also the intangible aspect to display 
and patronage. On the one hand, tapping into 
the prestige emanating from the inherited cul- 
tural capital of Byzantine intellectual life must 
be the reason why Irene pursued the Homeric 
interests challenged by Jacob (though we do not 
know what form they took); it would also have 
been the reason why Anna Komnene and Irene 
Doukaina had previously followed their own cul- 
tural directions. On the other, the presentation 
of costly offerings to churches makes a contract 
with the unseen spiritual powers: support and 
protection in adversity is sought in reciproca- 
tion for a bejewelled ritual object." However, 
the objects that Irene offers in the churches she 
frequented, in times of acute personal distress 
and in dire need of support, are modest, hum- 


ble even: rose-water, incense, candles, embroi- 


dered cloths. This area of spiritual display does 
not match the apparent ostentation of her secular 
patronage: others offered lavishly decorated icons 
where Irene dedicated an icon veil.” 

But what about the finances of patronage? 
Although Irene is praised for her lavish payments 
by Tzetzes and Manasses, one may ask whether 
she is exceptional. It is not clear what the sums 
are, not what are the regular rates for commis- 
sioned writing. We do not have account books 
from Byzantine aristocratic households to show 
the costs of maintaining a “writer in residence”. 
Nor is it easy to put a figure on the costs of 
books, or the liturgical furnishings that Irene 
dedicated: the scanty figures from the twelfth 
century offer no guide to the expenses incurred 
in the production of luxury manuscripts. How- 
ever, they would be as nothing compared to the 
financial implications of establishing a religious 
foundation. It is here that the rhetoric on Irene’s 
generosity comes into perspective. The dowager 
empress Irene Doukaina established the Kechari- 
tomene nunnery. Irene-Piroska (and the emperor 
John) set up the Pantokrator monastery with its 
elaborate charitable establishments. John's broth- 
er the sebastokrator Isaac, who also had literary 
aspirations and patronised the Kokkinobaphos 
master and his colleagues, founded the monas- 


101 M. JEFFREYS, The Comnenian Prokypsis, in: Parergon, n.s., 5, 1987, pp. 38-53; the scenes appear, for example, in 


MANGANEIOS 2.61—70, IO. 125—138, 30.67—78. 


102 As adumbrated in A. CUTLER, Uses of Luxury: On the Function of Consumption and Symbolic Capital in Byzanti- 


ne Culture, in: A. GuiLLou/J. Duranp (ed.), Byzance et les images, Paris 1994, pp. 287-327, and further explored 


in T. Paramastorakis, The Display of Accumulated Wealth in Luxury Icons: Gift-Giving from the Byzantine Ari- 


stocracy to God in the Twelfth Century, in: M. VassıLakı (ed.), Byzantine Icons: Art, Technique and Technology, 


Heraklion 2002, pp. 35-47. 


103 See, for example, the icon commissioned by the caesar Rogerios made from his deceased wife's jewellery (LaMBRos, 


‘O Mapriavds xàie [cit. n. 9], p. 21, poem 52). 


104 Tzetzes was apparently offered twelve gold nomismata for each quaternion of the Iliad Allegories (Tzerzes, Chiliades 


9.274-290). 


105 On costs of manuscripts see R. S. NELSON /J. L. Bona, Relative Size and Comparative Value in Byzantine Illumi- 


nated Manuscripts: Some Quantative Perspectives, in: D. HARLFINGER/G. Pnaro (ed.), Palaeografia e codicologia 


greca. Atti del II Colloquio internazionale (Berlino- Wolfenbüttel, 17—21 ottobre 1983), Alessandria 1991, pp. 339-353 


with reference at p. 343 to the two Kokkinobaphos Homilies manuscripts; V. Kravarı, Note sur le prix des manuscrits 
(IXe-XVe siècle), in: V. Kravari/J. LEFORT/C. Morrisson (ed.), Hommes et richesses dans l'empire byzantin, II, 


VIIIe-XVe siècle, Paris 1991, pp. 375—384. 
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tery of Kosmosoteira. From the typika of these 
monasteries it is clear how much real estate was 
needed to ensure their continuance. Isaac’s ram- 
bling comments reveal that he had expended all 
his imperial inheritance on his foundation.’ 
The sebastokratorissa Irene was not in this league. 
When it comes to monastic foundations it is 
not gender that is the issue but access to funds, 
which of course more often than not comes to 
the same thing. 

The conclusion has to be that Irene con- 
formed to patterns of behaviour that, almost 
gender-neutral, were recognised as appropri- 
ate to members of the elite families of Constan- 
tinople — appropriate to females as well as males. 
She supported potential word-smiths because 
they could enhance her standing amongst her 
peers and she gave to religious causes because the 
ethos of the age demanded this; she sponsored 
goods (books almost certainly, liturgical objects 
quite certainly) of high quality because she had 
the resources to do so. She seems to have acted 
alone, during her widowhood and despite finan- 
cial and social constraints. The only text which 
might predate her widowhood, Manasses’s Syn- 
opsis Chronike, almost certainly does not. An- 
dronikos, her husband, was not without literary 


EFFECT OF 


S. we come to the question of Irene’s impor- 
tance in Byzantine cultural history. The first 
part of the twelfth century saw vernacular regis- 
ters of language coming into increasing literary 
use in the non-Greek-speaking areas of Europe, 


106 BMFD, IL, pp. 782-858, no. 29. 
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connections since the second Ptochoprodromic 
poem, almost certainly by Theodore Prodromos, 
is dedicated to him, but there is no evidence for 
joint action by husband and wife." There was, 
however, no social imperative demanding joint 
action: perhaps the clearest example involves 
Irene-Piroska who is credited with an independ- 
ent line over the foundation of the Pantokrator.'% 
Irene’s support for writers and artisans after An- 
dronikos’s death came from an insecure basis. 
Most of the insecurity stemmed from her bad 
relations with the emperor, and from the confis- 
cation of her resources, though we know merely 
of the fact of the confiscation and not of what 
was confiscated — whether it was an income paid 
by Manuel, a dowry in Irene’s own name, or rev- 
enue from estates bequeathed by Andronikos. 
It is a fascinating comment on the values of the 
time that Irene seems to have thought it feasible 
to stabilize her personal position by conspicuous 
displays of patronage, which were as much intel- 
lectual as tangible. Though future work may shed 
light on the shadowy networks surrounding her, 
the major reason currently accepted as prompt- 
ing conspicuous actions by Byzantine women 
(the need to promote or defend their children) is 
absent in the case of Irene." 


PATRONAGE 


especially in the form of the chansons de geste 
(lively verse narratives of heroic deeds with a 
slight tinge of love interest)."? In this same pe- 
riod new interests arise in Byzantine literary cir- 


cles, notably in the use of vernacular Greek in 


107 Though such joint activities were not unknown: note the comments by Tornikes that in the early years of their mar- 


riage the palace shared by Nikephoros Bryennios and Anna Komnene had become home of the Muses (J. DARROU- 


zEs, Georges et Démétrios Tornikès, Lettres et discours, Paris 1970, p. 267). 


108 Kinnamos, ed. MEINEKE (cit. n. 2), p. 10. 


109 Clarification could come from secure identification of two figures: “Diomedes” of MANGANEIOS PRODROMOS 49 


and 50, and the stalwart warrior of JakoBos, Ep. 21. 


rio Of which the Chanson de Roland is emblematic; for overviews see, e.g. J. Fox, A Literary History of France: The 


Middle Ages, London 1974, pp. 58-105. 
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verse and in the revived interest in writing erotic 
fiction. It is an attractive thought that Irene, al- 
most certainly from a non-Greek background, 
perhaps a Norman, could have acted as a con- 
duit for innovation in Byzantine literary produc- 
tions in the middle years of the twelfth century, 
and proposals along these lines have been toyed 
with." However, the timing and circumstances 
of the Byzantine new developments are now bet- 
ter understood. 

Theodore Prodromos is almost certainly the 
author of the satirical Ptochoprodromika which 
are the best examples of literary use of the ver- 
nacular."* Theodore's most consistent patron was 
the emperor John II, for whose favours he and 
others vied competitively. Another patron was 
Nikephoros Bryennios, to whom Theodore ded- 
icated his novel Rhodanthe and Dosikles, which 
would thus have been written before 1138 (when 
Nikephoros died on campaign in Cilicia).? The 
epic-romance Digenis Akritis, Byzantium’s chan- 
son de geste, is parodied in the first Ptochoprodro- 
mic poem, which is dedicated to John II; Digenis 
Akritis was thus written before 1142 (when John 
II died, also when on campaign in Cilicia). The 
strands of experimentation that led to these in- 
novative texts would have been under fabrication 
in the theatra of the 1130s (and perhaps of the 
1120s). Here the leading figure was Irene Doukai- 
na: Irene the sebastokratorissa may well have been 
a part of these circles, but she is not mentioned 
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in the surviving texts, and she would have been 
out-ranked. Admittedly some of those whom she 
subsequently sponsored — most notably Theo- 
dore Prodromos — were leading figures in these 
decades. Admittedly also there are comments 
in the letters from the monk Jacob which im- 
ply that Irene had taken part in literary contests, 
both as an adjudicator and as a participant." 
However, by the time we come to the years of 
Irene’s active patronage after 1142 the innovations 
one might have liked to have associated with her 
have already been put in place. The situation is 
not as clear-cut as it once seemed. 

Apart from the arguable case of the deco- 
rated manuscripts of the Kokkinobaphos Homi- 
lies (arguable because of questions over the con- 
nection to Irene, not because of their quality), it 
is hard to say that Irene’s patronage stimulated 
fresh directions in Byzantine culture. It is diffi- 
cult to suggest that, in the manner of Eleanor of 
Aquitaine, her near contemporary in the West, 
she instigated a literary movement. Her secre- 
tary, Manganeios, has left tantalising glimpses 
of her crises, as has her spiritual father Jacob. 
One yearns to construct Irene’s biography. But in 
comparison with the documentation that, for ex- 
ample, Marjorie Chibnall could draw on for the 
life of the empress Mathilda, the Byzantine chan- 
cery archives are bare. We can never really know 
the sebastokratorissa, and questions over the real- 


ity of her patronage still remain." 
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E. JEFFREYS, The Comnenian Background to the romans d’antiquité, in: Byzantion, 50, 1980, pp. 455—486. 

The issue revolves around metrical and stylistic issues, and deserves a sober reassessment; in the meantime see H. 
EIDENEIER, Ptochoprodromos: Einführung, kritische Ausgabe, deutsche Übersetzung, Glossar, Cologne 1991. 

E. JEFFREYS, A Date for Rhodanthe and Dosikles, in: A. Acaprros/D. Retnscu (ed.), Der Roman im Byzanz der 
Komnenenzeit, Frankfurt am Main 2000, pp. 127-136; P. RorLos, Amphoteroglossia: A Poetics of the Twelfth- 
Century Medieval Greek Novel, Cambridge, MA 2005, p. 7. 

ProcHopropromos I, 160—177, ed. EIDENEIER, Ptochoprodromos (cit. n. 112), presents a parodic wrestling scene 
with verbal links to Digenis Akritis, Grottaferratta 4. 112—138 (ed. JEFFREYS). There are also phrases in the abduction 
scene in Rhodanthe and Dosikles (2. 400—441; ed. MancovicH) which reflect Digenis hunting ethos, reinforcing 
this dating. 

Epp. 4.1920, 5.64-69. 

It is hoped that the forthcoming edition of Manganeios Prodromos will enable a firmer chronology to be established 
into which the production of the texts and objects associated with Irene can be slotted. 


FEMALE CHURCH FOUNDERS: 
THE AGENCY OF THE VILLAGE WIDOW 
IN LATE BYZANTIUM 


SHARON E. J. GERSTEL AND SOPHIA KALOPISSI-VERTI 


AU the year 890 the Byzantine emper- 
or Leo VI inherited vast properties in the 
northern Peloponnese. The contents of the be- 
quest, which were inventoried by an imperial of- 
ficial, included gold coins, silver and gold vessels, 
copper objects, textiles, flocks of sheep, landed 
properties, and more than three thousand slaves.’ 
Economic historians have analyzed this bequest 
in order to discuss issues of land ownership, cloth 
production, and slavery in the middle Byzantine 
period, particularly in the Empire’s hinterlands. 
But the inheritance — as a legal transaction — rais- 
es other questions that are of immediate concern 
for this volume, for the testator was a woman 
who had disinherited her own grandson in favor 
of the ruling emperor.? The seemingly independ- 
ent financial position of women such as the Pelo- 
ponnesian Danelis is at odds with the cliché of 
the impoverished widow, best exemplified by the 
Gospel story of the widow's mite,* a tale that was 


picked up by Byzantine authors including John 
Moschos. Yet, as the story of Danelis illustrates, 
widows were in a legal position to control their 
own property and wealth, which in some cases 
was substantial. This aspect of the story, which 
has been ignored by scholars, is the focus of this 
contribution. 

This paper examines the involvement of wid- 
ows in the construction or renovation of church- 
es and monasteries, either as primary benefactors 
or as more modest contributors to village foun- 
dations. Owing to the uneven preservation of 
sources, both written and material, our focus will 
necessarily fall on late Byzantium, evoking com- 
parisons from the middle Byzantine period when 
available. The ability of widows to participate in 
church foundation, as we shall see, reflected the 
strong juridical rites of widows in Byzantium and 
their critical position within families where they 
served, on occasion, as heads of household. As 


ı Ed. I. Bekker, Theophanes Continuatus, Chronographia, Bonn 1838, pp. 320-321. 


M. Henny, Coinage and Money in the Byzantine Empire, 1081-1261, Washington, DC 1969, pp. 206-207; S. RuN- 
CIMAN, The Widow Danelis, in: K. Vanvanssos (ed.), Études dédiées à la mémoire d'André M. Andréadés, Athens 
1940, pp. 425—431; M. Kaptan, Laristocrate byzantine et sa fortune, in: S. LEBECQ/A. DIERKENS/R. Le Jan /J.-M. 
SANSTERRE (ed.), Femmes et pouvoirs des femmes à Byzance et en Occident (VIe—Xe siècles), Lille 1999, pp. 205- 
226; K. Kounzus, Fabrics and Rubble Walls: The Archaeology of Danielis Gifts, in: Byzantine Studies Conference 
Abstracts, 30, 2004, pp. 26-28. 

The Chronicle of Skylitzes succinctly notes: During the reign of Leo VI, the son of Basil I, Danelis again visited Con- 
stantinople and offered the emperor similar presents. She appointed him her heir and died after a while. ed. I. THURN, 
Ioannis Scylitzae Synopsis Historiarum (Corpus Fontium Historiae Byzantinae, 5), Berlin / New York 1973, p. 161: 
94-98; V. TsaMAKDA, The Illustrated Chronicle of Ioannes Skylitzes in Madrid, Leiden 2002, p. 137, fig. 230. 

Mark 12:42-44; Luke 21:2-4. 

Tale 127 tells the story of a widow of about 80 years of age who distributes two lepta to each person entering the 
church of Sts Kosmas and Damianos, text in PG 88.3, see tr. J. WORTLEY, John Moschos, The Spiritual Meadow 
(Pratum Spirituale), Kalamazoo, MI 1992, pp. 104-105. 
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we shall suggest, the increased involvement of 
widows — even humble women of the Byzantine 
village — in the foundation of churches in the late 
Byzantine period, appears to benefit from chang- 
es in attitude toward the alienation of dowry 
properties in the last centuries of imperial rule. 
Although scholars often note the marital sta- 

tus of female founders, the very agency provided 
by their widowhood has not received sufficient 
attention. Yet, an understanding of their legal 
and economic status is critical to any discussion 
of women and their ability to found churches. 
Laws regulating the distribution of property fol- 
lowing the death of a spouse are included in the 
Ecloga, which were enacted by the Isaurian rulers 
in the year 726.° The second chapter of the Ecloga 
states: Jf the husband predeceases the wife and there 
are children of the marriage, the wife being their 
mother, she shall control her marriage portion and 
all her husband's property as becomes the head of 
the family and household.’ Critical to the code, 
therefore, and to the issue of female agency, is 
the widow’s assumption of the position of head 
of the family and her legal control of her dowry 
properties and funds. These laws, which gov- 
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erned inheritance and the guardianship of chil- 
dren, remained largely unchanged through the 
last days of the empire, although specific cases 
were brought before local magistrates when ques- 
tions of dowry or guardianship of minor children 
were under dispute. Novels issued in the late 
Byzantine period also offered minor refinements 
to the earlier law code. 

Following a husband’s death, the restora- 
tion of the dowry superseded other financial 
obligations of the estate, including debts to the 
State or to creditors.’ According to Byzantine 
law, the dowry had to be inventoried within 
three months of the death of the spouse.” Thus 
the dowry of Maria, the widow of Manuel Do- 
blytzenos, was inventoried in August 1384 shortly 
after her husband’s death at the Battle of Chor- 
taites." Although her marriage share had been 
assessed at 1585 hyperpyra, a portion had dimin- 
ished in value. Manuel’s estate was duly required 
to provide supplemental funds (or gifts in kind) 
to make up the shortfall; these included seven 
icons (valued at 32 hyperpyra), jewelry (valued 
at 87 % hyperpyra), horses (valued at 20 hyper- 
pyra), properties, etc.” 


6 Ed. L. Buremann, Ecloga. Das Gesetzbuch Leons III. und Konstantinos V., Frankfurt am Main 1983. For earlier le- 


gislation see D. WHITE, Property Rights of Women: The Changes in the Justinian Legislation Regarding the Dowry 


and the Parapherna, in: Jahrbuch der Österreichischen Byzantinistik, 32.2, 1982, pp. 539-548. 


7 Eide raldwv dndvrwv 6 dvip mpd týs lölag yauecfic tedevtyoet, Thy yuvaica yovv Tv TOV adTOY TEKVWv uncépa 


éyxvoxov Ts Te TpoIKds adTIS Kal dvopaac ånráonç dndpews elvat, Kal adTHY THY näcav TOD olkov moLsiodaı 
ppovtida te Kai dtofxyow ... BURGMANN, Ecloga (cit. n. 6), 2.5.1, tr. E. FRESHFIELD, A Revised Manual of Roman 


Law Founded upon the Ecloga of Leo III and Constantine V, of Isauria, Ecloga privata aucta, Cambridge 1926, p. 


28; G. BUCKLER, Women in Byzantine Law about 1100 A.D., in: Byzantion, 11, 1936, p. 410. 


8 For inheritance disputes concerning the dowry see J. BEaucAMP/G. Dacron (ed.), La transmission du patrimoine: 


Byzance et l'aire méditerranéenne, Paris 1998. See also R. Macripes, Dowry and Inheritance in the Late Period: 


Some Cases from the Patriarchal Register, in: D. Simon (ed.), Eherecht und Familiengut in Antike und Mittelalter, 


Munich 1992, pp. 89-98. 


9 After examining the more than 80 cases concerning dowry or other family property that were brought before the 


patriarchal court between the 1315 and 1402, Ruth Macrides noted that “certainly one generalization is possible: the 


protection of the woman’s dowry is the most common outcome of the patriarchal decisions throughout the register”. 


Macnipzs, Dowry (cit. n. 8), p. 94. 


10 N. Marszs, Tò oucoyevewicóv Ölkaıov katà Thy vouokoyiuv Tod Ilatpıapyeiov Kwvotavtwoutéhews tv eta 1315— 


1401, Athens 1962, pp. 157-163. 


u  N.OrkoNowipzs (ed.), Actes de Docheiariou (Archives de l'Athos, 13), Paris 1984, pp. 258-265. 


12. Foran interesting comparable case and especially on the required time to inventory the holdings see C. MarrEzov, 


Encore sur l'histoire des femmes: la dot d'une veuve grecque mariée à Durazzo, in: B. Doumerc/C. Prcarp (ed.), 


Byzance et ses périphéries: Hommage à Alain Ducellier, Toulouse 2004, pp. 255-262. 
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As Angeliki Laiou has noted, the highly pro- 
tected nature and intended purpose of the dowry 
placed limitations upon its economic use. But, 
while the laws that safeguarded the dowry re- 
mained largely unaltered, its use and function 
changed, suggesting a relaxation in societal views 
about the administration of inherited properties, 
especially in times of economic hardship or politi- 
cal instability. In the middle Byzantine period, the 
alienation of dowry goods was restricted; by the 
later period, based on an analysis of property trans- 
actions, these assets could be used in more flexible 
ways. The increased number of sales or donations 
made by women to monasteries in the late Byzan- 
tine period may provide evidence for a changing 
approach to the alienation of dowry properties, 
which could be substantial when supplemented by 
other inherited or purchased properties. 

The involvement of widows in church foun- 
dation is most easily documented in the lavish 
churches of Constantinople and in Byzantium's 
smaller urban centers. Among these, a number 
were renovated or newly constructed by impe- 
rial and upper class widows as pious offerings but 
also, more practically, as nunneries that could 
support them through infirmities and in old 
age. Such foundations, furthermore, housed the 
tombs of deceased husbands, members of their 
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extended family, and the women themselves. 
The dowager empress Theodora, widow of Mi- 
chael VIII Palaiologos, for example, reconstruct- 
ed and endowed the Lips monastery, the convent 
of the Holy Anargyroi, and, perhaps, the con- 
vent of the Theotokos ta Mikra Romaiou.” As is 
well known, the bodies of Theodora, her family, 
and her descendants were entombed within the 
south church and ambulatory of the Lips mon- 
astery;" their eternal memories were recalled in 
services, as mandated by the institution’s foun- 
dation document. At the convent of the Holy 
Anargyroi, according to its charter, commemo- 
rations were to be made for Theodora's ancestors 
and her descendants, in the same manner as at 
Lips, but simply, and not with such great expense, 
but such as would not be onerous for the convent." 
The vast properties given to support the Lips 
monastery, as Alice-Mary Talbot has shown, de- 
rived from Theodora’s own inheritance and from 
gifts from her son, importantly not from her late 
husband's estate.? Theodora is but one example 
ofa large number of female founders — almost all 
of them widows — related by blood or marriage 
to the emperor Andronikos II.” 

Involvement in church foundation in Byz- 
antium’s cities, however, was not limited to 


imperial women. Maria-Martha, widow of 
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1: Berroia, church of the Resurrection, west wall, 1314/15 


Michael Glabas Tarchaneiotes, erected the fu- 
nerary chapel of the Pammakaristos monastery 
in Constantinople shortly after 1310.”° The small 
church of the Resurrection of Christ in Berroia 
was completed in 1314/15 through the patronage 
of Euphrosyne, widow of Xenos Psalidas, who 
is named in an inscription on its west wall (Fig. 
1). Urban women, including widows, also pre- 
sented monasteries with manuscripts, liturgical 
vessels, icons, and textiles used for a variety of 
church services, suggesting patterns of donation 
at a more modest level.” 

Based on information published to date, 
one might presume that the ability of widows to 


found or support ecclesiastical institutions was 
restricted to members of the economic and social 
elite. Connected with standing monuments of 
historical import and churches that still preserve 
impressive mosaic or fresco cycles, these female 
founders are well known in the field of Byzan- 
tine studies. Yet, even below the ranks of these 
women and far from Byzantium’s urban cent- 
ers, widows were involved in church foundation, 
suggesting a wider cultural pattern and, indeed, 
one that permeated all levels of Byzantine society. 

The peasant widowhood in Byzantium has 
not yet been the subject of a comprehensive in- 
vestigation.” Studies of rural widows in the me- 
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dieval West, however, are numerous, and these 
have much to offer, both in terms of methodol- 
ogy and comparative data.^^ Demographic analy- 
ses of the medieval population tell us that wid- 
ows formed a large part of the rural community, 
one that likely increased substantially in times of 
war. Their presence in the village can be tracked 
in tax registers, where they are listed as head of 
household or, less frequently, as living in the 
households of adult children. In the late medie- 
val West, the percentage of widow-headed house- 
holds on manorial estates has been estimated at 
10-14 percent." The number has been shown to 
be even higher — 17-22 percent — in Byzantine 
villages for the same period." On occasion, the 
percentage could rise beyond these numbers. In 
1262, for example, tax collectors assessed the land 
holdings of the Iviron monastery in the village 
of Ieressos in northern Greece. Of the 79 house- 
holds listed in the praktikon, nineteen — roughly 
one-quarter — were headed by widows. Listed 
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as pa at the beginning of each entry, widows 
such as Irene, Zoe, Kale, Photeine, and Anna, 
were responsible for raising their children or, 
in some cases, grandchildren, maintaining the 
household and livestock, and paying rent or tax- 
es.” The holdings of the female heads of house- 
hold do not differ substantially from those of the 
male villagers who supported wives and children. 
The measured land, teams of oxen, mules, pigs, 
etc., are roughly similar to those of other villag- 
ers, as were the concomitant fiscal obligations. In 
composition, however, the families of the wid- 
ows might be seen to present certain differences. 
Nearly all of the widows listed as head of house- 
hold also had at least one son or grandson living 
at home. The demographics of such households, 
of course, speak to the intense agricultural labor 
that was necessary to maintain the land in order 
to support family and community, labor that 
is manifested in the skeletons of villagers, both 
male and female.” Widows who are not listed as 
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head of household found a home with other rela- 
tives, indicating, in all likelihood, their inabili- 
ty — financially or physically — to administer their 
own estates. 

Given their substantial numbers, village wid- 
ows must have constituted a visible minority 
within small communities. In her groundbreak- 
ing study of the late medieval village of Brigstock, 
England, Judith Bennett concluded that “widows, 
although certainly not liberated, were nevertheless 
the most publicly active of all women in the me- 
dieval countryside”. The evidence suggests that 
peasant widows in late Byzantium were equally 
active, both as heads of household and as church 
patrons. The evidence for this activity derives 
from written, archaeological and artistic sources — 
all documenting female involvement in church 
foundation at the village level. 

The acts of Athos and monastic institutions 
in other parts of the Byzantine world record nu- 
merous land transactions between widows and 
churches or monasteries; these suggest wide- 
spread societal involvement of widows with, 
most often but not exclusively, local churches." 
The records of sale (as demanded by law) care- 
fully trace the lines of ownership so that the 
transactions would not be disputed. The records 
often stipulate that the transaction was made of 
free will and without coercion. Control of their 
inheritance or their dowry — their yovıöv, their 
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Sewpytpov, their ünößoXov, their tatprxdyv, and 
their legal right to alienate inherited or dowry 
properties, placed widows in a powerful, but 
also vulnerable, position.” In an act of sale of 
1007, for example, the nun Maria, a widow and 
mother of three children, Kale, Niketas and Styl- 
iane, sold a small piece of property for six no- 
mismata. The act specifies that the property was 
part of Maria’s inheritance from her father, the 
priest Niketas Sidirokausites.? In 1010, the wid- 
ow Kalida, mother of Basili and Zoe, sold prop- 
erties inherited from her grandfather and uncle, 
to the abbot of a neighboring monastery for the 
price of fifteen nomismata.^ A perusal of the acts 
contained in the Athos archives suggests that the 
number of widows involved in donating or sell- 
ing property to the peninsula’s monasteries in- 
creased in the late Byzantine period. In ca. 1290, 
for example, Irene Panagiotou and her daugh- 
ter, Maria, sold a field measuring three strem- 
mata (yovırdv fu&v Tpınodialov ywpadtov) to the 
Lavra monastery for the price of a cow and its 
calf. Keladene and her son, Demetrios, are list- 
ed within a series of transactions that record the 
names of villagers who donated or sold property 
to the Xeropotamou monastery in the early four- 
teenth century. She is the only woman to appear 
without a husband and to sign a property trans- 
action in her own right. Listed without the name 
of a husband and likely, therefore, a widow, 
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Keladene sold fields of six stremmata to the mon- 
astery in 1312 and donated additional fields for 
the salvation of her soul and the commemoration 
of her memory and that of her son. 

The reasons for the sale or donation of prop- 
erties were both economic and spiritual. Some 
sales were surely generated by economic hard- 
ship. The stated motivation for many independ- 
ent widows (those who kept their deceased hus- 
bands’ land holdings and did not remarry) to 
donate properties to the church stemmed from 
the desire to care and sustain themselves in old 
age through the sale of property to a monastery 
(the so-called adelphaton).?” A southern Italian 
document of 1189 records the intent of Basile, 
the widow of Nicholas Mantellos, to donate her 
property, including a large number of sheep and 
goats, to the convent of the Virgin of Messene, 
which she had entered as a nun. Upon her death, 
the transfer of all goods would be complete and 
she would be buried in a tomb within the con- 
vent. Yet many of the donations appear to re- 
flect the simple desire to memorialize one's self 
or one’s family members in perpetuity through a 
single charitable action — a contractual donation 
of a sacred type — the Vuyixkév or Vuyixh dwped — 
that is paralleled in the language used in com- 
memorative inscriptions painted on the walls of 
many small churches. Although earlier in date, 
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an eleventh-century will of the South Italian wid- 
ow Gemma (Téuua) makes the timing and moti- 
vation of the bequest manifest: I, Gemma, called 
by name the wife of Nikephoros of blessed memo- 
ry... oppressed by grievous sickness, lying on my bed 
and having understood clearly as never before the 
power of death, make my will while my senses are 
clear and I am in my right mind. She gives to the 
church as a gift and a freehold a garden, the sur- 
rounding estate and grottoes, and asks that every- 
one who in the future offers the bloodless sacrifice 
shall remember me in the prayers that are made to 
God.” In an act of 1482 from the Vazelon mon- 
astery, the nun Kataphyge Skoularopoulos do- 
nated her yovırdv and ratpıköv properties? to 
the monastery on behalf of her spiritual salvation 
and the remission of her sins as well as those of 
her son and parents.” In other cases, the women 
ask to have their names inscribed in the diptychs 
of the church, along with those of their husbands 
and parents.” Ierakina, the daughter of John 
Migidotos, donated a vineyard and the grapes 
harvested from the vines to the Xenophon mon- 
astery in 1348 in exchange for the commemora- 
tion of the memories of her parents in liturgical 
services and the inscription of their names in the 
holy brebion.# 

The inscription of votive prayers in surviving 


chapels mirrors the spiritual transaction described 
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in the texts. In a male hermitage located in the 
cliffs above the monastery of the Holy Forty Mar- 
tyrs near Sparta, for example, is inscribed the 
name of the servants of God Kyriake and Kale.“ An 
inscription in a hermitage dedicated to St John 
near Zoupena (Hagioi Anargyroi), close to Gera- 
ki, asks the Lord to remember the soul of your serv- 
ant, the nun Euphrosyne Glyka, and to forgive her 
on the Day of Judgment.* Although it is impos- 
sible to know whether or not these women were 
widows, the absence of the name of a husband 
is suggestive. Like the recording of properties do- 
nated to male monasteries in institutional acts, 
the inscription of the name recalled the involve- 
ment of women in donating properties, finances, 
fields or vineyards for the sustenance of the her- 
mitage; the inscribed text, used as a prompt by 
the monk, signaled the counter-gift, the offered 
prayers on behalf of the named supplicant. 

Aside from mentions in texts such as wills, 
acts, and property assessments, there are also ma- 
terial remains that witness the participation of 
village widows in the foundation or renovation 
of local churches. Archaeological evidence from 
village sites or churches and painted inscriptions 
within humble churches provide important evi- 
dence that allows us, for the first time, to connect 
widows directly to modest foundations in late 
Byzantine villages and to conjecture about their 
role in the construction, furnishing, and support 
of churches used for family worship and burial. 
Clearly, it is difficult to interpret the skeletal data. 
However, widows can be identified in multi-bur- 
ial graves where the female skeleton is the second 
to be placed in the tomb together with the disar- 
ticulated bones of a male adult. In such cases, the 
bones of the first adult are gathered in a corner 
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of the grave — most often adjacent to the head of 
the later body; on occasion, the long bones are 
placed over the body of the recently deceased. 
Many of the graves also include the bones of chil- 
dren, which are generally included with those of 
the parent. Such graves are common in Byzan- 
tium, although they have yet to be collected or 
studied. One site — Panakton — provides the kind 
of information that might be useful to consider- 
ing familial relationships and church patronage 
through the location and analysis of skeletal re- 
mains. This gendered reading of the skeletal re- 
mains produces more meaning than the informa- 
tion included in a simple archaeological report.* 
Excavations in 1991 and 1992 unearthed the re- 
mains of a small, hilltop village that subsisted in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth century, a period 
when the lands between Athens and Thebes saw 
political and military unrest." In the late four- 
teenth century, a narthex housing two tombs 
was added to the settlements central church. 
The tomb, located in the northeast corner of the 
narthex, housed three skeletons, including the 
remains of a woman who died at the approxi- 
mate age of forty-five. Buried ca. 1400, hers was 
the last of three bodies to be placed in the tomb 
and covered by a marble slab. When she was bur- 
ied, the skulls of two males who had preceded her 
in death were stacked in the corner of the tomb 
next to her head; their long bones were scattered 
over the lower portion of her body. Based on the 
shape of the skulls (the male crania were long 
and ovoid; that of the woman was a broad pen- 
tagonoid), the skeletons with which she shared a 
tomb belonged to her husband and another male, 
perhaps an adult son (Fig. 2). Burial within the 
church narthex suggests that the woman and her 
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2: Panakton, skulls from northeast tomb of church, ca. 1400 


husband were involved in the construction of this 
addition to the church or in charitable donations 
that would sustain the building. It is not impos- 
sible that the skeletons are the remains of the vil- 
lage priest and his family. As the last member of 
her immediate family to be buried within the 
tomb, it would have fallen to this widow to re- 
call the memories of her husband and son, both 
financially, through donations to the church or 
the purchase of lamps to light over the tomb, and 
spiritually, through prayers offered over the grave. 
Indeed, the discovery of glass lamp fragments and 
ceramic bowls within the fill demonstrates that 
such commemorative practices did take place at 
this tomb.* Further evidence for the burial of a 
widow and her deceased husband within or ad- 
jacent to a church can be seen at a small church 
near Psinthos on the island of Rhodes. A female 
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skeleton was revealed within a cist grave built 
against the south exterior wall of the church. The 
bones of a second skeleton, perhaps the remains 
of her husband, were stacked next to her head. 
In all likelihood, the bones are the remains of the 
widowed founder of the church and of her hus- 
band.” 

The most abundant artistic source for the 
study of the late Byzantine village is the painted 
church. Many of the programs of village church- 
es have been studied and their inscriptions have 
been collected in corpora.’ In the absence of 
well-studied archaeological data, the inscriptions 
within painted churches form the most impor- 
tant source for the study of the peasant widow 
as founder. Collected from numerous churches 
in Greece and Cyprus, monumental inscriptions 
provide a large enough body of evidence to ena- 
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ble us to assess the role of widows as a sub-group 
of donors within the general population. The in- 
scriptions, primarily dated to the late Byzantine 
period, list the names of those who contributed 
modest amounts to support the construction, 
renovation, or decoration of local churches lo- 
cated either in provinces belonging to Byzantium 
or in rural areas that were nominally under Vene- 
tian or Latin rule. In addition to serving the li- 
turgical needs of the named families, many of the 
churches were surrounded by graves, indicating 
that they were also intended for commemorative 
rituals. The inscribing of names in the building, 
therefore, had a double function, i.e., to record 
the donation, but also to recall the donor. Sup- 
plementary information is derived from votive 
portraits or inscriptions that appear in a number 
of rural churches, many requesting the viewer to 
remember the person depicted or named. 
According to the inscriptions women fre- 
quently participated in church foundation or 
renovation together with their husbands and chil- 
dren. The women, however, are most often listed 
as “wife” rather than by individual name. For ex- 
ample, in the late thirteenth-century church of the 
Savior in Alepochori, Megara, Leon Kokalakes, 
the priest, is listed as the patron, dua ciußúov x(a) 
tlélxv[otls x(a) ris u(nr)p(d)s adtov.* The ano- 
nymity of Leon’s wife and mother demonstrates 
that it is the male who is the primary agent. Al- 
though a number of examples do exist where the 
name of the wife is included together with that of 
her spouse, individual names of the children are 
rarely cited. The vast majority of inscriptions fol- 
low this pattern. There are, however, a small num- 
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ber of inscriptions that list women, together with 
their children, without the names of their hus- 
bands. In these cases one can safely identify these 
women as widows, i.e., female heads of house- 
hold, who are able, through their own financial 
means, to support the foundation and decoration 
of modest churches. The church inscriptions thus 
complement the information gleaned from prop- 
erty and tax inventories about village demograph- 
ics and help us to extend the written source into 
the realm of the material world. 

According to the evidence from church paint- 
ing, widows were involved in church construction 
and decoration both as primary founders and as 
participants in collective family or village sponsor- 
ship. In three churches, widows are mentioned or 
represented as the primary founders. The donors’ 
inscription in the church of the Transfiguration in 
Pyrgi, Euboia (1296), lists the name of Kale Me- 
ledone followed by those of her two sons, George 
the priest and Demetrios, and their unnamed 
wives and children. There is no mention of Kale’s 
husband, suggesting that she was a widow.” Like 
Kale, Maria he Galatou, the primary sponsor of 
the painted decoration of the sanctuary in the 
church of St George at Maratho (1285/86) on the 
island of Naxos, is listed first in the dedicatory in- 
scription. She is presented as the head of her fam- 
ily, which includes two generations: her two sons 
and their wives as well as her grandchildren.? The 
foundation and decoration of the church of Ha- 
gia Triada near Psinthos on the island of Rhodes 
(1407/08) is credited, according to the dedicatory 
inscription, to the initiative of the nun Kataphyge 
Alexena and her children. Set against a white 


cations in the Painted Churches of Cyprus, in: Jahrbuch der Osterreichischen Byzantinischen Gesellschaft, 9, 1960, 


pp. 97-128. 


şı Katoptssi-VeRTI, Dedicatory Inscriptions (cit. n. 45), p. 63. 


52 Katoptssi-VeRTI, Dedicatory Inscriptions (cit. n. 45), pp. 83-84, no. 31; A. Koumousst, Les peintures murales de la 


Transfiguration de Pyrgi et de Sainte-Thécle en Eubée (Rapports avec l’art occidental), Athens 1987, pp. 13-15. 


53 A. METsANE, H yopnyia otis Kuxhddes and tov 60 uexpı Tov 140 ar. H paptupia tav Erıypadav, in: Emetypis THs 


‘Eratpetac Bulavtwav Zrovdav, 52, 2004-2006, p. 425, no. 35. 


54 I. CHRISTOFORAKI, Xopyyices paptuples oTov vaovds tr ueoniwvichs Pddov (1204-1522), in: Podog 2400 ypdva, 


Athens 2000, pp. 460—461, pl. 181a; I. BrrHA, Evduuatodoyicés uaprupies otic toryoypadies cns neoaiwvinhg Podov 
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3: Rhodes, Psinthos, Hagia Triada, portrait of the nun Kataphyge Alexena, 1407— 


1408 


background decorated with the flowering plants 
of paradise, the widow Kataphyge is memorial- 
ized as a nun, who offers a model of her church to 
Christ (Fig. 3). As mentioned above, a cist grave 
built outside the church may have contained the 
bodies of the founder and her husband.” It ap- 
pears that Kataphyge, following the death of her 
spouse, built the church to house her grave and 
that of her husband. When her body was placed 
in the tomb, her husband’s bones were stacked in 
its northeast corner, as was the case at Panakton. 
Alternatively, the bones of the husband may have 
been translated from his initial tomb to be joined 
with those of his wife. 


There is also evidence that village widows 
completed and embellished churches that had 
been begun by their husbands, like the widows 
who completed the Virgin Pammakaristos in 
Constantinople and the church of the Resur- 
rection of Christ in Berroia. The foundation in- 
scription painted over the entrance lintel of the 
church of the Archangels Michael and Gabriel 
at Blachiana Malevisiou in Crete states that the 
church was erected from the foundations and 
painted through the expenses of the late priest 
Michael Marmaras and his wife Stamatia in the 


year 1447.6 


(1405 at.—1523). Mia rpwty mpocéyyion, in: Pó8oc 2400 ypovia, Athens 2000, pp. 435, 445, fig. 21a, pl. 1717; S. E. J. 
GERSTEL/A.-M. TazBoT, Nuns in the Byzantine Countryside, in: Aëkrioy tns Xpiotiavieng Apyæohoyuchs Eraupetac, 


27, 2006, p. 486. 


55 VoLANAKES, Nac Aylac Tpiddas Yivdov (cit. n. 49), pp. 825-826; ARCHONTOPOULOS / PAPAVASILEIOU, Pödoc: TAN- 
podoplec yu THY LoTopia Tov Tomov (cit. n. 49), p. 209, no. 53. 
56 GEROLA, Monumenti, IV (cit. n. so), pp. 504-505, no. 11: (1 ££ó8ov Tod £v uaxapía tH) Meet yevo(uévou mamá 


Muy). tod Mappapá xoi cfi; (ouuBlou adtod) Era(uatias) ..... A modern cement floor prohibits the investigation 
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One of the most important changes in pat- 
terns of ecclesiastical foundation in the late Byz- 
antine period is the increase in collective spon- 
sorship of church construction and decoration in 
rural communities.” In inscriptions recording col- 
lective sponsorship, widows are listed as heads of 
household together with men who represent fami- 
lies. Five churches on the island of Crete reveal the 
involvement of widows in collective sponsorship. 
The large number of families listed on the north, 
west and south walls of St George at Troula in 
Hagios Theodoros Selinou (thirteenth-fourteenth 
century), includes that of Irene Sarakenoudena, 
likely a widow of the Sarakenos family, who is 
registered together with her children.* The in- 
scription in the church of St George at Kometades 
in Sphakia (1313/14) includes two nuclear families, 
a single layman, two monks, other people whose 
name God knows (xoà étepwv dvOparwv àv Köüpıog 
ynvooxet cà dvönara abrav), and three widows 
with their children: kyra Kale Blastoudena, An- 
na Tzenaropole, and a third whose name has not 
been preserved.” The donor inscription in the 
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church of St George at Anydroi Selinou (1323) tes- 
tifies to the initiative of a protopapas and a monk, 
who are mentioned first, and to the participation 
of twenty-two additional donors, mostly nuclear 
families, but also men with their children (prob- 
ably widowers), single men (unmarried or widow- 
ers), a nun, and Irene he Anyphantou, evidently a 
widow, and her children (Fig. 4). Furthermore, 
the church of St George at Galata in Hagia Tria- 
da, Pyrgiotissa (1302) was founded or renovated 
and painted through the labor and expenses of a 
layman, a nun, and the nun Kataphyge, clearly a 
widow, along with her children.“ The inscription 
in the church of the Virgin at Kakodiki Selinou 
(1331/32) includes a widow, he Sgourogeanou, 
with her Aetaireia and her children among a proto- 
papas and a priest and notary (nomikos) who took 
the initiative for the renovation of the church. 
The priests are mentioned first, as usual, and are 
followed by twenty-seven other donors mostly 
from nuclear families as well as single laymen, 
men with their children (widowers?), and families 
with their hetaireia.” The word hetaireia, men- 
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On this topic see KaLopissi-VERTI, Dedicatory Inscriptions (cit. n. 45), pp. 35-37; eadem, Church Foundations by 
Entire Villages (13th-16th c.): A Short Note, in: Zbornik Radova Vizantinoloskog Instituta, 44, 2007, pp. 333-339. 
Gerora, Monumenti, IV (cit. n. 50), pp. 441-443, no. 14: OV Epivy ñ Dapaxyvovdéva Kai tov téxvov. Graves inside 
the church have been excavated. We wish to thank the archaeologists of the 28th and the 13th Ephorates of Byzanti- 
ne Antiquities in Crete, especially Nikoletta Pyrrou, for their information on unpublished material regarding burials 
within the churches mentioned in this paper. 

Gerora, Monumenti, IV (cit. n. 50), pp. 472-473, no. 2:... kup Kadijs (týs) Bhactovdevac xol tov véxvov adtñc, 
Avvns týs Tinvapuröing kal Tov véyov AÙTŇG, ....Tovhas x& TOV véc(vov) «dt, pp. 17-18, 32-33; I. SPATHARAKIS, 
Dated Byzantine Wall Paintings of Crete, Leiden 2001, pp. 33-35 (with previous bibliography). 

GEROLA, Monumenti, IV (cit. n. 50), pp. 443-444, no. 15:... Epyvys tig Avndatoüg xè tov téxvo adtijc; A. SU- 
crow, Die Wandmalereien des Johannes Pagomenos in Kirchen der ersten Hälfte des 14. Jahrhunderts auf Kreta, 
PhD Thesis, Friedrich-Wilhelms-Universitat Bonn 1994, pp. 22-24, 34-35; SPATHARAKIS, Dated Byzantine Wall 
Paintings (cit. n. 59), pp. 63-66 (with complete bibliography). 

GEROLA, Monumenti, IV (cit. n. 50), pp. 536-537, no. 5:...xé Katagnyijs uovayñs kè TG véxvo ...; SPATHARAKIS, 
Dated Byzantine Wall Paintings (cit. n. 59), pp. 22-23. Two arcosolia, probably of later date, are attached on the 
north and south side of the exterior. See also GERSTEL/'TALBOT, Nuns (cit. n. 54), p. 488. Similar in context is the 
dedicatory inscription of the church of St Onouphrios at Kampanou Selinou painted by George Probatopoulos at 
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GEROLA, Monumenti, IV (cit. n. 50), pp. 462—463, no. 41: .../j Zyoupoynavod uè thy étepha tis Ke uè TH meon 
t(ng); Sucrow, Die Wandmalereien des Johannes Pagomenos (cit. n. 60), pp. 28-30, 37; SPATHARAKIS, Dated By- 
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4: Crete, Anydroi Selinou, St George, dedicatory inscription, 1323 


tioned four times in this inscription, is unknown 
in Greek sources and should probably be relat- 
ed to the societas (cvvtpod{a) recorded in four- 
teenth-century Venetian notarial documents.“ 
The term seems to allude to a co-operative asso- 
ciation aimed at the cultivation of agrarian prod- 
ucts or at breeding animals. By sharing the costs 
and means of cultivation, such as land, working 
animals, seeds, personal labor etc., as well as the 
products, the partners could cultivate lands that 
were not exploitable on an individual basis. The 
term has also been related to the fraterna societas 
of the Venetian law according to which paternal 
property was inherited undivided mainly to the 
male descendants in order to secure an efficient 
cultivation of lands.“ What is important for this 
study is the mention of a widow as the head of 


an hetaireia, essentially equal in status to men. In 
fact, thirteenth- and fourteenth-century notarial 
documents in Venetian Crete attest to the widows’ 
rights to associate with other partners, to invest 
money, to incur debts, and to establish transac- 
tions of purchase and sale.“ 

In a number of churches in the late Byzantine 
period, short supplications are written alongside 
saints on behalf of members of the community. 
These short votive inscriptions, which are scat- 
tered among the wall paintings of a church, usu- 
ally replace the long dedicatory inscriptions that 
record all of the donors in a single list. Two char- 
acteristic examples that testify to the participation 
of widows are found in churches on the island of 
Naxos. In Panagia stes Yiallous (1288), in the re- 
gion of Hagiassos, one of the six votive inscrip- 


63 C. Gasparis, H yy xat ot wypotes aty uecaiwvixy Kpyty, 1305-1405 dt., Athens 1997, pp. 168-175. For examples of 
fourteenth-century contracts see pp. 388-395. We wish to thank C. Gasparis for his suggestions. 

64 T. XANTHAKE, O vatoxog tov Evayyehtouob oto Kaxodixt Yelivou: Ot toryoypadles xot n Krntopich extypady, in: 
AeXtlov tns Xpioriavichg ApxaoAoyınng Ertatpetac, 32, 2011, pp. 65-84. 


65 C. Marrezou,'H rapovata vfi; yuvatkas otic votupiaxés mpdbeis THs nepıödov vfi; Bevetoxpatias, in: Kpytodoyta, 
16-19, 1983-1984, pp. 62-79, especially pp. 66, 73, 75-76, 79. 
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5: Naxos, Hagiassos, Panagia stes Yiallous, votive inscriptions in north blind arch, 1288 


tions found in the building records the name of 
Anna Koutenou and her son, referring, evidently, 
to a widow (Fig. 5).° The inscription is found be- 
tween the portraits of the Virgin and St Kyriake. 
The discovery of burials adjacent to the church 
suggests that this isolated building served a com- 
memorative function for those whose names were 
inscribed within.® Another widow, Kale Philo- 
titisa, and her children are mentioned in a short 
invocation along with two other votive inscrip- 
tions in the church of St John the Theologian in 
Apeiranthos, Naxos (1309). These short inscrip- 
tions are written next to a painted figure of the 
Virgin or a saint and they likely indicate that the 
named supplicant offered the expenses for the ex- 
ecution of a single painting. 

These inscriptions demonstrate that widows in 
a rural milieu are regularly named in foundation 


inscriptions and in short invocations that record 
the active participation of a large number of in- 
habitants of an agrarian community in founding, 
renovating, or decorating a village church. Placed 
among the other members of the village com- 
munity, widows are listed by name together with 
their children as equal to families headed by men. 
The evidence from the inscriptions reflects the 
Byzantine inheritance laws outlined above. Laws 
mandating the widow’s assumption of head of 
household following the death of her spouse were 
also common in Venetian Crete. According to 
thirteenth- and fourteenth-century notarial deeds 
on the island, once widowed, women took over 
the duties and privileges of their husband as head 
of the family and disposed freely of their property. 

The consideration of church inscriptions 
that include widows as relatives — mainly moth- 


66 Karorıssı-VErTI, Dedicatory Inscriptions (cit. n. 45), pp. 89-90, no. 38; METSANE, H xopnyla (cit. n. 53), p. 426, 


no. 37. 


67 We thank C. Pennas for information on the burials found outside the church. 


68 MzrsaNE,'H yopnyía (cit. n. 53), p. 428, no. 42. 
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ers or sisters — of the primary sponsors substan- 
tially augments the number of widows that can 
be found in the village. In this case it is not al- 
ways possible to determine whether these wid- 
ows had a share in funding the construction 
or renovation of the church; it is probable that 
they were mentioned in the inscriptions in or- 
der to be recalled in commemorative services. 
The church of St George at Longanikos in La- 
konia, dated 1374/75, was founded and painted 
through the collaboration and expenditure of 
two eminent members of the community: the 
tzaousios George Pelekases and his family, and 
the priest and notary (nomikos) Basil Kourteses, 
together with his mother, the nun Martha, his 
wife Anna, his children and his sister, the nun 
Magdalena (Fig. 6).7° The nun Martha, the 
mother of one of the co-founders, was certainly 
a widow who took monastic vows later in life 
or following the death of her husband. It is not 
clear, however, whether the nun sold or donated 
any property to support the church. Similarly, 
the church of St Marina at Mournes, Hagios Ba- 
sileios (ca. 1300) in Crete was founded or reno- 
vated and decorated by three brothers and their 
mother, the nun Eugenia.” Two additional in- 
scriptions in Orthodox churches in Venetian- 
ruled Crete also present evidence of widows 


69 GERSTEL/TALBOT, Nuns (cit. n. 54), pp. 481-490. 
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participating in family foundations. The church 
of St Pelagia at Plaka in Apano Biannos, Belve- 
dere (1360) was renovated and painted through 
the labor of two brothers with their families 
and their mother, Eudokia.” The church of the 
Virgin at Briomeni, Hierapetra (1401/02), was 
renovated through the expenses and labor of a 
monk and his mother, Paraskeve, and of his sis- 
ter, the nun Sophrosyne.? 

Church inscriptions also note spiritual re- 
lationships between donors, some of these in- 
volving widows. The church of St George at 
Phatreliana in Koxares, Hagios Basileios in Crete 
(fourteenth/ fifteenth century) was renovated 
and painted through the expenses and labor of 
a hieromonk Theodosios and his spiritual sister 
Anna with her children. In this case Anna is ob- 
viously a widow. The word used in the inscrip- 
tion to describe the relationship between the pri- 
mary donor and the widow is cvvadéhoy. The 
same godparents probably baptized Theodosios 
and his spiritual sister, Anna." 

As the collected examples show, widows were 
deeply involved in founding or co-founding 
churches in Byzantium, both in urban and ru- 
ral settings. Their ability to contribute financially 
to such enterprises reflects Byzantine inheritance 
laws, which guaranteed widows a certain degree 
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6: Lakonia, Longanikos, St. George, dedicatory inscription, 1374/75 


of financial independence following the death of 
their husbands. The relaxation of societal views 
on the alienation of dowry goods may have ena- 
bled many widows to participate more fully in 
church foundation in late Byzantium, a period 
that saw a dramatic increase in the construction 
of burial chapels. The same law codes frowned on 
re-marriage, thus keeping the dowry and inherit- 
ance intact and in the hands of the independent 
widow as guardian of her children. That Byzan- 
tine law protected the property rights of wid- 
ows, whether laywomen with minor children, 
or widows whose children were grown, enabled 
these women - this relatively large percent of the 
population — to participate in founding church- 
es, either with their families or with other mem- 
bers of the village. And, ironically, legal admo- 
nitions against re-marriage may have facilitated 


church foundation by keeping the primary es- 
tate intact and allowing women to alienate parts 
of the dowry which, in the case of re-marriage, 
would have been partially forfeited or assigned 
to support children from the first marriage. As 
caretakers of family resources and as the princi- 
pal supplicants for the salvation of deceased par- 
ents, spouses, and children, it is easy to imagine 
why and how widows played such a large role 
in founding or contributing to religious institu- 
tions.” It is not by chance that so many of the 
buildings founded by widows were also intend- 
ed to house family tombs and to accommodate 
commemorative services. 

Not every widow was a potential founder. A 
number of texts suggest that for many women, 
especially for those without children, widow- 
hood meant financial and social hardship.”° And, 


75 On the role of female mourners see S. E. J. GERSTEL, Painted Sources for Female Piety in Medieval Byzantium, in: 
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indeed, as we have suggested, inscriptions men- 
tioning widows form only a fraction of the over- 
all number collected from village churches. The 
relatively small number of surviving inscriptions 
suggests that most widows were not in a finan- 
cial position to found, co-found, or support even 
modest chapels. Yet even the small number of 
widow founders in the village opens a window 
into a part of the rural population that has re- 
mained, for the most part, invisible. 


Illustration credits: Figs. 1, 4, 5: S. Gerstel. — Fig. 2: 
E. Barnes. — Fig. 6: S. Kalopissi-Verti. — Fig 3: Research 
Centre for the Byzantine and Post-Byzantine Art of the 
Academy of Athens, research program “Corpus of the 
Byzantine Wall-Paintings of Greece” (photographer: N. 


Kasseris, 2005). 


1992, II. As many have noted, women - particularly unlettered women — were susceptible to fraud and clauses were 
inserted into contracts to protect those who were perceived to be most vulnerable. See H. SARADI-MENDELOVICI, A 
Contribution to the Study of the Byzantine Notarial Formulas: The Infirmitas Sexus of Women and the Sc. Velleia- 
num, in: Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 83, 1990, pp. 72-90. 
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LE DON DE L'ÉGLISE - UNE AFFAIRE DE COUPLE? 


TANIA KAMBOUROVA 


L; chose donnée produit sa recompense dans 
cette vie et dans l’autre écrivait Mauss. Des 
personnes de pouvoir disposant de moyens finan- 
ciers importants offraient des dons, construi- 
saient des églises ici bas, en espérant mériter le 
salut dans l'au-delà. Ces donateurs étaient remer- 
ciés pour leurs bienfaits par des inscriptions ou/et 
des images les mentionnant ou /et les représen- 
tant. Pour aborder la question du don, nous al- 
lons tout d’abord essayer de cerner la notion de 
ktitor, pour ensuite relever les occurrences figu- 
ratives de dons d’église présentés par des couples 
de nobles. Le rôle de la femme dans la ktitoria 
sera mis en évidence. Existe-t-il une différence 
fondamentale dans l’acte du don en fonction 
du donateur? Que l’on soit homme, femme ou 
couple, existe-t-il une façon spécifique de don- 
ner? Retrouve-t-on les mêmes schémas textuels et 
figuratifs dans les différentes images de don par 
une femme? Autrement dit une femme ktitorissa 
est-elle représentée de la même manière et dans 
la méme posture qu'un homme ktitor? Quelle est 
la place de la femme lorsque la ktitoria est une 
affaire de couple, voire de famille? 

Il me semble important de commencer par 
définir la notion de ktitor/ktitorissa. Le terme de 
ktitor en slavon se rapporte en méme temps à la 


fondation d'une église mais aussi à sa possession 
(et à sa reconstruction). Etymologiquement, il 
est à rapprocher de la racine de deux mots grecs — 
le mot ktorg, signifiant «possession», «acquisi- 
tion» (et d’où proviendrait xrtwp), et celui de 
xtiotng, qui, lui, signifie fondateur, dérivant de 
la racine du verbe xtilw — «bâtir», «créer». 

Pour illustrer le sens de possession, prenons 
l'exemple d'une aristocrate byzantine: Théodora 
Synadene. Le typikon qu'elle a fait rédiger, ainsi 
que les célébres miniatures qu'il contient (cf. le 
manuscrit Lincoln College gr. 35), témoignent de 
la désignation de Théodora comme (2)xtytépicou 
et des membres de sa famille comme (2)«tytwp'. 
Ainsi le terme peut étre élargi non seulement à la 
ktitorissa elle-méme, mais aussi aux membres de 
sa famille (époux, enfants, parents, etc). 

L'idée de possession est renforcée par les mo- 
tifs qui ont poussé Théodora à faire contruire 
le monastère: avoir un endroit pour s'y retirer 
aprés la prise d'habit de son mari, qu'elle imitera 
et assurer un refuge pour sa fille - Euphrosyne.’ 
Notons aussi que le don est trés présent dans le 
vocabulaire des typika. Théodora évoque ainsi les 
raisons de sa construction: / ai fait cela comme un 
petit remboursement de ma grande dette, en remer- 
ciement de la protection et des grandes bénédictions, 


1  Delehaye donne la transcription des légendes. H. DELEHAYE, Deux typica byzantins de l'époque des Paléologues, 


Bruxelles 1921, p. 18-105. Voir aussi Bebaia Elpis: Typikon of Theodora Synadene for the Convent of the Mother of 
God Bebaia Elpis in Constantinople, in: BMFD, IV, p. 1512-1578. 


2  Surl'extension des privilèges, BMFD, IV, p. 1518. 


3 Sur les motivations de six femmes de pouvoir à construire des monastères, voir la thèse de A. GEoRGIOU, The Role 


of Elite Women as Patrons of Religious Buildings and Book Production During the Early Palaiologan Period (1261 


1355), MA Thesis, Birmingham 2006. 
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au-dela de tout calcul quantifiable, que jai recues 
delle pendant toute ma vie...* 

Et encore dans le typikon de l'impératrice 
Irene Doukaina Comnéne pour le monastère de 
la Mére de Dieu Kecharitoméné: Puisque tu as 
doucement évalué la foi de mon cœur, reçois mon 
offrande avec faveur et ne repousse pas mon obla- 
tion, «ne me cache point ta face» (Ps.27 [26]:9) à 
moi ton enfant, mais ajoute une fin heureuse à un 
commencement favorable, et toi, entiérement sans 
imperfection, déploie tes « ailes» comme Moise dit 
(Deut. 32:11), « argentées » avec les dons de l'Esprit 
Tout saint (Ps. 67 [68]:15) et protège ensuite ce joli 
couvent du lion qui va à la recherche de qui il peut 
dévorer et róde autour de ces environs saints dans la 
faim et la ruse. 

Et on pourrait multiplier les exemples du vo- 
cabulaire du don. 


N A ais revenons aux régles instaurées en géné- 


ral par un £ypikon. La construction d'une 
église / d’un monastère donnait lieu à certains 
droits, comme celui d’administrer le monastère,‘ 
mais aussi et surtout de se faire dire des messes, 
de recevoir les prières des moines, et, après sa 
mort, le ktitor y était commémoré pour le salut 
de son âme et de celle de ses proches, il pouvait 
aussi se faire enterrer dans le monastère.” Mais 


le ktitor/ktitorissa avait aussi un autre droit qui 


4  BMED, IV, p. 1525. 
BMED, II, p. 666. 


wa 
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nous intéresse tout particulièrement: il pouvait 
se faire représenter à l’intérieur de l’église.f À peu 
d'exceptions près, le ktitor/ktitorissa profitait gé- 
néralement de ce droit, et se faisait représenter 
aux cótés de personnages de l'histoire sainte.? 

Non seulement une personne physique, mais 
aussi une personne juridique pouvait étre ktitor. 
Aussi des villages entiers pouvaient-ils le deve- 
nir. Par ailleurs, il existait une hiérarchie entre le 
principal ktitor, celui qui avait bâti l'église, et un 
autre ou nouveau ou encore un second ktitor (6 
dedtepog KTHTwP), qui avait fait quelque don à 
l'église. 


a construction d'églises est donc une affaire 

de moyens et refléte une position sociale. 
C'est pourquoi elle était souvent l'oeuvre de gens 
riches et de personnes de pouvoir — femmes ou 
hommes. A Byzance, les typika des monastéres 
témoignent de l'implication des femmes — impé- 
ratrices ou aristocrates. Pour la Bulgarie, nous 
n'avons pas de témoignages — figuratifs ou tex- 
tuels, conservés concernant des reines ktitorissa. 
Pour la Serbie, rappelons la ktitoria de la reine 
Hélène d'Anjou — épouse de Stefan Ier Uroš à 
Gradac, dédiée à l'Annonciation.? Il semblerait 
que la reine n'ait pas vécu dans le monastére." 
Cependant, il a bien servi de mausolée à sa dé- 
pouille, qui se trouvait 4 l'endroit traditionnel — 


IO 


II 


Avec Léon VI et sa législation commence une nouvelle ére: l'innovation la plus remarquable est la pratique des typika 
ktitorika, voir L. BREHIER, Les institutions de l'empire byzantin, Paris 1949, p. 431-436. Selon Troicki, les droits du 
ktitor semblent avoir plus un caractère moral et spirituel qu'effectif: voir à ce sujet T. KaMBouROVA, Ktitor: le sens du 
don dans les images byzantines, in: Byzantion, 78, 2008, p. 261—287. 

Voir l'exemple de Théodora Palaiologina et le couvent qu'elle fait restaurer et agrandir à Constantinople — Lips. Et 
bien d'autres. 

Pour plus de détails sur les obligations et les droits du ktitor, on peut se référer notamment à la communication de 
M. Popovic, Les funérailles du ktitor: aspect archéologique, in: Proceedings of the 21st International Congress of 
Byzantine Studies. London, 21-26 August 2006, I. Plenary Papers, Aldershot 2006, p. 99-121. 

Citons le cas de sebastokrator Isaac Comnéne, qui dans le typikon du monastère de la Mère de Dieu Kosmosoteira au 
XIIe siècle, interdit par piété qu'on dessine son image dans l'église. BMFD, II, p. 835. 

O. Kanpié, The Monastery of Gradac, Belgrade 1987. 

Voir S. Dusanıc, La sainteté féminine et les cultes dynastiques en Serbie médiévale: la sainte reine Hélène 
d'Anjou, communication au colloque international « Réseaux familiaux à la fin de l'Antiquité et au Moyen Áge », 
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du côté sud —, dans le naos, avec une fresque 
de Stefan Uroš et de la reine avec le modèle de 
l'église Poffrant au Christ trônant.® Comme en 
témoigne Danilo II, la reine donne la règle au 
monastére, des terres, des livres, de la vaisselle 
liturgique ornée de gemmes, des icónes, des 
reliques encore de son vivant.” Notons qu'en 
parlant du couple de souverains, Danilo II, ha- 
giographe royal, higouméne à Hilandar et arche- 
véque de Serbie, évoque tout en termes de don: 
l'épouse est un don, l'enfant est un don, le pays 
et la couronne le sont aussi.“ 

Si ces cas de ktitoria féminine royale restent 
rares dans le monde slave, les (re)constructions 
aristocratiques se multiplient à partir du XIVe 
siécle. Ainsi, nous allons nous arréter sur plu- 
sieurs exemples d'églises construites ou rénovées 
par de puissantes familles, proches du pouvoir 
royal (à en juger d'aprés les panneaux votifs sur 
lesquels celui-ci est figuré). Malheureusement, 
nous ne possédons que peu d'informations sur 
ces familles. Prenons quelques exemples d'églises 


bulgares et serbes des XIIIe-XVe siècles, situées 
dans la même région, afin de constituer des séries 
d’images à comparer et à analyser de façon syn- 
chronique et diachronique à la fois. Ce qui nous 
intéressera tout particulièrement, c’est de mettre 
en série des panneaux de don dans des églises de 
la même région, sans différenciation «ethnique», 
et d'y analyser le rapport entre l'image et le texte 
du don. C'est un regard neuf que nous voulons 
poser sur des églises anciennes et dont l'icono- 
graphie a déjà fait l'objet d'études approfondies, 
pour les analyser du point de vue du don. Nous 
serons attentive tout particuliérement au róle 
de la femme. On notera encore l'influence des 
événements politiques sur les panneaux de kti- 
tor (ainsi, par exemple, lors de l'intégration du 
royaume bulgare à l'empire ottoman, seule l'au- 
torité spirituelle figurera dans les panneaux votifs 
au XVe siécle). Nous verrons comment par l'in- 
termédiaire du don les humains — pris dans un 
temps court et séquencé, intégrent le temps long 


et continu du sacré. 


I. LE DON DANS LES PANNEAUX VOTIFS DE L'ÉGLISE DE BOJANA 


l s'agit de panneaux votifs, datant du XIIIe 

siécle, situés dans le narthex inférieur et supé- 
rieur de Bojana. Rappelons la disposition des 
fresques de don, qui est la suivante: sur les murs 
nord et sud se trouvent intégrés au programme 
décoratif les panneaux de deux couples de per- 
sonnages historiques — le couple du sebastokrator 
Kalojan et de son épouse Dessislava, sur le mur 
nord (Fig. 1), et, disposé en face, sur le mur sud, 
le couple royal, formé par Constantin Tih Asen 
et Iréne. Les inscriptions à cóté des personnages 


du narthex, sur le mur nord, sont: Kalojan sebas- 
tokrator et ktitor, Dessislava, sebastokratorissa et 
ktitorissa et, sur le mur sud, Constantin, dans le 
Christ Dieu, fidele tsar et autocrate de tous les Bul- 
gares, Irène, très pieuse tsarine de tous les Bulgares. 
À l'étage supérieur, l'inscription n'est pas conser- 
vée, et il est difficile de juger s’il s'agit d’un per- 
sonnage différent (Fig. 2). Cependant, l'inscrip- 
tion dédicatoire du narthex ne mentionne pas 
d'autre ktitor, alors qu'elle lie les deux lieux, dé- 
dies à deux saints patrons différents: J a été élevé 


12-13 Novembre 2010, http://www.college-de-france.fr / chaires / chaire23 / pub /frameset_dernpub.htm (consulté le 


28.11.2010). 


12 Voir D. Popovic, Srpski vladarski grob u srednem veku, Beograd 1992. 
13 Voir Danno II, Zivoti kraljeva i arhiepiskopa srpskih, trad. en serbe moderne par L. Mirkovic, préf. N. RADOJČIĆ, 


Belgrade 1935, p. 61, et surtout p. 63. Et comme la reine a été sanctifiée, son corps a été déterré et mis devant l'icóne 


du Christ dans un reliquaire (p. 79). 
14 Ibid., p. 10-14. 


IS Sur Bojana, voir le numéro spécial dans: Problemi na izkustvoto de 1995. 
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1: Bojana, Dessislava et Kalojan, 1259, detail 


de la terre et créé, [ce] tres saint temple du saint hié- 
rarque du Christ Nicolas et du saint et très glorieux 
martyr Pantéleimon, avec l'application et les soins 
et le grand amour de Kalojan, sebastokrator, cousin 
du tsar, petit-fils de saint Etienne, le roi serbe. Il 
a été décoré sous le règne bulgare, au temps du très 
fidèle et très pieux et aimant le Christ tsar Constan- 
tin Asen. Indiction 7, l'an 6767. 

Alors que l'inscription auprès du personnage 
nomme Dessislava comme ktitorissa, l'inscription 
dédicatoire ne mentionne pas Dessislava. Cette 
inscription associe la construction de la chapelle 
a celle de l'église. Selon celle-ci l'église a été éle- 
vée de la terre, mais en vérité, elle existait déjà et 
n'a été qu'agrandie. Par conséquent, la désigna- 


2: Bojana, ktitor de la chapelle, 1259, détail 


tion de ktitor indique davantage la possession que 
la fondation. D’apres la disposition actuelle des 
fresques différente de celle d’origine, le don tran- 
site par les soins du saint.” Notons que le don est 
a la fois inscrit dans une hiérarchie terrestre (par 
rapport au couple royal) et dans une hiérarchie 
céleste (adressé au Christ), en passant par la mé- 
diation du saint. 

La chapelle supérieure est, quant à elle, dé- 
diée à l’autre saint mentionné dans l’inscrip- 
tion dédicatoire, Pantéleimon. Selon l'inscrip- 
tion du narthex inférieur déjà mentionnée, la 
construction du temple, dédié aux deux patrons 
de l'église, doit étre située à la méme époque, 
et nul autre personnage n'est mentionné dans 


IG Plus tardive, l'icóne de l'ascension fabuleuse du prophéte Elie au paradis de Bojana mentionne le nom de l'homme 
(Kolja) et de son pére, mais pas de sa femme. Kolja y est dit ktitor: Ktitor Kolya ot Bojana, bachta mu Boshko i jena 


mu. 


17 Voir E. BakaLova, Za Konstantinopolskite modeli v stenopisite na Bojanskata cârkva, in: Problemi na izkustvoto, 1, 


1995, p. 10-21. Lauteure note une inversion des représentations de saint Nicolas et du Christ. 
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ladite inscription. Il n’est donc pas exclu qu’il 
s'agisse du même ktitor. Malgré sa détérioration, 
l'image laisse voir le ktitor seul offrant le modèle 
de l'église au second patron, les deux étant peints 
de part et d’autre de la fenêtre. Au-dessus du don 
de l'église est représentée la Crucifixion? — le don 
par excellence par lequel le Pére offre son Fils 
pour le rachat des péchés des hommes. 
Soulignons, donc, que, dans ce premier cas, 
l'inscription auprés du personnage nomme bien 
Dessislava en tant que ktitorissa, mais que la dé- 
dicace de l'église omet le personnage féminin. Par 
contre, l'image dans le narthex de l'église lui rend 


bien hommage, alors que celle de la chapelle ne 
laisse voir qu'un personnage masculin. Enfin c'est 
le personnage masculin qui tient le modèle de 
l'église dans les deux panneaux votifs. 

Le sens du don (en retour) est clairement ex- 
plicité dans les compositions iconographiques: le 
ktitor cède au Christ sa possession en lui dédiant 
une demeure où il cherche son propre salut par 
l'intermédiaire des saints patrons de l'église. 
Comme en attestent les images du narthex infé- 
rieur et de la chapelle supérieure, la possession est 
une affaire d'individu, mais aussi de couple. 


2. LE DON DANS LES PANNEAUX VOTIFS 
DE L'ÉGLISE DE DOLNA KAMENICA 


EL renferme quatre panneaux représen- 
tant des personnages historiques contem- 
porains de sa construction (Fig. 3-5). Lun se 
trouve dans le narthex, deux autres sont peints 
dans le naos et un dernier est placé dans l’espace 
situé en dessous de l’une des deux tours. Liden- 
tité des personnages n'est pas connue, l'inscrip- 
tion votive n'étant pas conservée.? En l'absence 
de témoignage textuel, et à en juger d'aprés la 
disposition des panneaux, la famille représentée 
dans la tour (Fig. 3), offrant son don au Christ, 
pourrait étre celle qui a fait construire les tours, 
alors que d'autres ktitores auraient contribué à la 
construction de l'étage inférieur, comme en té- 
moignent les panneaux (Fig. 4—5). Vu leurs cos- 
tumes, les deux groupes de ktitores devaient ap- 
partenir aux rangs élevés de la hiérarchie sociale. 


Dans la décoration, est inclus aussi le panneau de 
deux moines qui ont certainement contribué à la 
construction de l'église, méritant ainsi leur repré- 
sentation dans ce lieu sacré. 

Le narthex ouest, du cóté gauche de la 
porte, renferme l'image du couple de despotes, 
a l'époque desquels a eu lieu la construction de 
l'église. Ils ne sont pas des ktitores, mais représen- 
tent l'autorité temporelle et la référence hiérar- 
chique par rapport auxquelles se situe la construc- 
tion de l'église. Le despote a été identifié comme 
Michel, fils de Michel Šišman, despote et souve- 
rain de la région de Vidin, puis tsar de Bulgarie 
en 1323.? Cette attribution permet la datation du 
monument avant 1323. Le panneau des despotes 
atteste la hiérarchie sociale, dans laquelle s'inscrit 
la construction. Il sert à la fois de repére chro- 


18 Voir B. PENKOVA, Za pominalnija kharakter na stenopisite v paraklisa na vtoria etaž na Bojanskata cárkva, in: Prob- 


lemi na izkustvoto, 1, 1995, p. 29—41. 


19 Voir L. Mavropinova, Cárkvata v Dolna Kamenica, Sofia 1969; M. Kiet, The Church of our Lady of Donja Kame- 
nica in Eastern Serbia, in: Actes du XIVe congrés international des études byzantines, Bucarest 1971, Bucarest 1975, 


II, p. 159-166; M. Corovié-Lyusinxovié/R. Lyugincovid, Crkva u Donjoj Kamenici, Starinar, 1, 1950, p. 53-86. 


Voir aussi la monographie issue de la thèse de T. BurnanD, L'église Notre-Dame dans le village Dolna Kamenitza 


(XIVe s.), Sofia 2008, p. 83. 


20 Un document vénitien mentionne Michel avant qu'il soit devenu tsar comme Michael dispoti Bulgariae, dominus de 
q gi 


Vigdino, gener regis Urosii (S. LruBié, Monumenta spectantia historiam Slavorum meridionalium, I, Zagreb 1868, p. 


192). Voir aussi I. BoZıLov, Familiata na Asenevtsi (1186-1460). Genealoia i prosopografia, Sofia 1994, p. 119. 
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3: Dolna Kamenica, panneau votif de la famille de ktitores, 


étage, mur ouest, au-dessus du narthex, vers 1320 


4: Dolna Kamenica, vue sud-ouest, naos, la Vierge à l'En- 
fant reçoit le don de l'église de deux ktitores avec le modèle de 
l'église, et entre eux, un enfant (seulement la tête), vers 1320 


5: Dolna Kamenica, panneau votif de deux moines en prière 
devant le Christ Emmanuel, naos, vers 1320 


nologique (indiquant les dates d’un règne) et de 
référence à ceux qui ont autorisé la construction 
de l'église. La présence du couple royal est celle 
d'une image de l'autorité, comme celle à Bojana. 

Arrétons-nous sur le panneau de l'étage supé- 
rieur, en dessous des deux tours, où deux petites 
chapelles sont dédiées l'une à sainte Parascéve” 
et l'autre à saint Nicolas, trés populaires parmi 
la population. En face d'un escalier étroit, liant 
le narthex inférieur à ces mini-galeries, dans celle 
dédiée à saint Nicolas, sur le mur ouest, est repré- 
senté le panneau votif de la famille du ktitor avec 
sa femme et leurs deux enfants. C'est cette famille 
qui a vraisemblablement financé la construction 
de l'étage supérieur avec les tours. Lhomme et la 
femme tiennent le modéle de l'église ensemble. 
Devant le modèle du côté de la mère est repré- 
sentée la fille du couple et au-dessus de la famille 
apparaît, d'un segment du ciel, le Christ qui bé- 
nit des deux mains. Un peu en retrait, derriére le 
pére est placé le jeune garcon de la famille. Par 
leur frontalité, ils semblent offrir leur don direc- 
tement au Christ, sans l'intermédiaire d'un saint. 
Leurs costumes sont assez remarquables par la 
variété des coloris et la richesse ornementale des 
tissus. Lhomme nu-tête porte une ceinture, et la 
femme est ornée d'une coiffe à voile, et a donc les 
cheveux couverts, comme le voulait la tradition à 
l'intérieur de l'église. 

À l'étage inférieur, dans le naos, se trouvent 
deux panneaux votifs. L'un d'eux représente deux 
jeunes personnes avec le modéle de l'église, au 
milieu d'eux reste visible seulement la téte d'un 
petit enfant. À cóté est placé le panneau représen- 
tant deux hommes en habit de moines, en priére 
devant le Christ. Ils reçoivent la bénédiction du 
Christ Emmanuel. Seule l'une des deux jeunes 
personnes de l'autre panneau tient le modéle de 
l'église qu'il offre à la Vierge (la Théotokos Eleus- 
sa), tandis que les deux moines ne portant pas de 
modéle d'église sont seulement en priére. Dans 


21 Un culte était voué à la sainte dés sa translation à Tarnovo sur l'ordre d’Ioan II Asen et l'église du palais était dédiée 


à la sainte. 
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cette composition, le destinataire du don est la 
Vierge à l'Enfant, qui bénit d'ailleurs ce don. 
Dans les deux scènes où le don est présent il 
s'agit de la même église, dessinée sous un angle 
différent, et le don est reçu dans les deux cas 
par des personnages surnaturels. En l'absence 


de texte, on peut déduire que la présence de la 
femme au sein du panneau familial est due à son 
róle d'épouse, de mére de famille et sans doute de 
ktitorissa de l'église d'autant plus qu'elle tient le 
modèle de l'église avec son mari. 


3. LE DON DANS LES PANNEAUX VOTIFS 
DE L'ÉGLISE DE STANICANE 


"église Saint Nicolas est datée des années 30 

du XIVe siècle.” L'inscription dédicatoire 
qui se trouve au-dessus de la porte d'entrée sur 
le mur ouest à l'intérieur du naos, indique, aprés 
une formule trinitaire sur la volonté du Pére et 
du Fils et du saint Esprit, qu'il a été construit et 
peint par la maison d'Arsenije, de Jefemie et de 
Constantin, la suite étant illisible, et donne l'an- 
née du régne durant lequel l'église a été élevée. 
Le tsar mentionné est nommé Ioan Asen, c.-à-d. 
Ioan Alexandre. Le nom d'un dignitaire est don- 
né, mais il est détérioré. Il s'agit en toute vraisem- 
blance de Belaur (dont l'épouse a aussi dû être 
mentionnée dans l'inscription).? L'année exacte 
est 1331/1332. 

Sur tout le registre inférieur du naos sont 
disposés les membres de la famille de ktitores, 
parmi lesquels les défunts (les bras croisés sur la 
poitrine) côtoient les vivants faisant des gestes 
de prière (Fig. 6-9). Le large panneau de ktitores 
comporte dix personnages (neuf adultes et un 
enfant, sous le modèle de l’église offerte), dis- 
posés sur le mur sud, le mur ouest — des deux 
côtés de la porte, et sur le mur nord. La scène 
du don du modèle de l’église est placée sur le 
mur sud et elle est précédée de trois saints mili- 


taires et de saint Jean Baptiste, près de l'abside. 
C’est un couple de moines (un homme et une 
femme) — Arsenije et Jefemie, qui tient le mo- 
dèle et l'offre au Christ apparaissant dans une 
partie du ciel. Sous le modèle se trouve la figure 
frêle d’un enfant se prénommant Kruban. A 
côté de Jefemie, sur le mur sud, est représen- 
tée une femme noble, les bras croisés sur la poi- 
trine. Dans l'angle, sur le mur ouest, côté sud, 
deux hommes nobles défunts croisent les bras. 
De l’autre côté de la porte, sur le mur ouest, 
côté nord, un personnage en habit monacal 
croise les bras sur la poitrine et à ses côtés se 
tient la noble Areta levant les mains en signe de 
prière. A côté d’elle, sur le mur nord, en face du 
panneau avec le don, la composition se pour- 
suit avec un couple d’aristocrates, introduit par 
le saint patron. Saint Nicolas guide le person- 
nage masculin en le tenant par l’épaule, et en 
le conduisant auprès de la Vierge à l Enfant.” 
Le couple est celui de Constantin et de son 
épouse (mentionnés dans l’inscription). De 
l'autre côté de la Vierge à Enfant sont repré- 
sentés un saint militaire et l'archange Michel. 
Cette composition peut étre interprétée comme 


une immense scene de Déisis (au sens littéral 


22 Cf. l'article que lui consacre R. Ljusıncović, Crkva Svetog Nikole u Stanicenju, Zograf, 15, 1984, p. 76-84. Voir 


aussi M. Popovic et al., Crkva Svetog Nikole u Stanicenju, Beograd 2005. 


23 Pour ces nouvelles données, voir B. Cverkovié, Ktitorski portreti, ibid., p. 79-111 (avec une reproduction de 


l'inscription, p. 79 et s.). 


24 Sur le geste de l'accolade du saint psychopompe, voir les articles de S. Dyuri¢, Svetiteljev zagrljaj — istoria teme do 
XII veka, in: Annuaire de l'Université de Sofia «St. Kliment Ohridski», Sofia 1999, p. 85-94, et de V. J. Dyurié, 
Sevetiteljev zagrljaj u slikarstvu vizantijskog sveta od XII do XIV veka, ibid., p. 95-103. 


25 Cverkovié, Ktitorski portreti (cit. note 23). 


6: Stanicane, panneau de ktitores, mur sud, vers 1330 


7: Stanicane, angle sud-ouest du naos, trois personnages dé- 
funts, vers 1330 


8: Stanicane, mur nord, st Nicolas introduit Constantin et 
son épouse auprès de la Vierge, vers 1330 
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de prière)* déployée sur l’ensemble du registre 
inférieur de l'église. Ainsi, au centre, l'abside, là 
oü s'accomplit le sacrifice rituel eucharistique, 
résumant le dogme de la Rédemption, symbo- 
lise la place du Christ, et de part et d'autre, in- 
troduits par des saints, la Vierge et saint Jean, 
secondés du saint patron de l'église, accueillent 
les priéres adressées au Sauveur. Face au don du 
Christ, l'homme lui rend hommage et se pré- 
pare pour le Jugement dernier. 

Dans tous les panneaux, le visage des person- 
nages est fortement endommagé. Il peut s'agir 
soit d'un usage des images, dà à leur fonction 
apotropaique, soit d'un grattage intentionnel 
dans le but d'effacer leur identité à une époque 
postérieure. Les costumes des personnages laics 
sont extrémement riches, significatifs de leur rang 
social élevé. Une partie des ktitores est représentée 
en habit monacal. Dans l'état actuel des fresques, 
il ne reste pas de traces dans les images du naos 
d'une éventuelle autorité terrestre, mais unique- 
ment du souhait de rendre hommage à Dieu (di- 
rectement à travers le don de l'église) ou/et de lui 
adresser des priéres de salut (par l'intermédiaire 
des saints et de la Vierge). Pourtant, sur le mur 
ouest, cóté nord, du narthex (l'actuelle facade de 
l'église, car le narthex est détruit) sont représen- 
tés deux figures de souverains, vraisemblablement 
Belaur et sa femme, et sur le mur ouest, cóté sud, 
se trouve la figure d'un tsar, vraisemblablement 
Alexandre (aux cótés de Constantin et Helene). 
C'est donc que l'inscription et les images font ré- 
férence d'une maniére parallele au pouvoir, celui 
du tsar (des Bulgares) et du seigneur local." 

D'autre part, l'église témoigne de la pratique 
d’enterrer les membres de la famille de ktitores 
dans l'église méme. Le droit du ktitor, dont il a 
déjà été question, rend compte de cette pratique. 
L'espoir de salut de l’âme sous-tend la pratique 


26 A. CUTLER, Under the Sign of the Deésis. On the Question of Representativeness in Medieval Art, in: A. CUTLER, 


Byzantium, Italy and the North. Papers on Cultural Relations, London 2000, ch. III. L'auteur y remet à plat la no- 


tion de Déisis car différents contextes, usages et images ont pu avoir la méme désignation signifiant «prière». 


27 Je remercie B. Cvetković pour la relecture de mon texte, pour ses remarques et précisions. 
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9: Stanicane, un moine et une jeune aristocrate, mur ouest, 


côté gauche de la porte, vers 1330 


de représenter des dons et des prières dans l’église 
et d’y placer des tombeaux. Des messes devaient 
aussi y être célébrées à la mémoire des défunts, 
apparentés en toute vraisemblance au couple de 
ktitores tenant le modèle de l’église. La représen- 
tation de ces derniers en habit monacal témoigne 
d’une autre pratique déjà évoquée — celle de 
construire un lieu pour y finir ses jours sur terre. 
Remarquons encore que le couple de ktitores se 
conserve même après la prise habit. L'apparte- 
nance familiale de la construction est attestée par 
la présence des membres de la maison d’Arsenije, 
de Jefemie et de Constantin, comme en témoigne 
l'inscription et les fresques qui occupent quasi- 
ment tout le registre inférieur du naos. Le statut 
particulier de ktitor permet aux personnages de 
cótoyer le surnaturel. Cette petite église renferme 
des panneaux à la fois commémoratifs, votifs et 
funéraires, et témoigne de la difficulté de classer 
ces panneaux formellement et fonctionnellement, 
cependant elle renvoie au sens universel dont 
ceux-ci étaient investis — se préparer à la vie éter- 


nelle en donnant du sens à ses actions sur terre. 


4. LE DON DANS LES PANNEAUX VOTIFS 
DE L'ÉGLISE DE LJUBOTEN 


Lo est dédiée à saint Nicolas. L'ins- 
cription votive mentionne les noms des 
membres de la famille de ktitores comme étant 
la noble Danica et ses fils (dont l’aîné s'appelle 
Bojko), seigneurs locaux respectivement de 
Matka et Sitnica, et la date de la dédicace (avec 
comme repère chronologique le règne de Dušan, 
a savoir 1336/7 pour la construction). On a pu 
noter la présence d'une autre couche de peinture. 
Le panneau avec les personnages historiques se 
trouve sur le mur nord du naos et il représente le 
couple royal Dušan et Hélène avec leur fils Uroš. 
Aux cótés de la famille prend place le Christ qui 


bénit de la main droite et tient de la main gauche 
le livre fermé. Le panneau se termine par saint 
Jean Baptiste. Par contre, les ktitores de l'église ne 
sont pas représentés (ou ne sont pas conservés). 
Ainsi donc, le don de la ktitorissa et de ses fils 
n'est pas figuré. Seules sont représentées l'autori- 
té temporelle et l'autorité spirituelle qui rendent 
possible le don. S'agit-il d'un choix intentionnel, 
conditionné par l'humilité du personnage fémi- 
nin? Rappelons le cas du sebastokrator Isaac Com- 
nène qui demande expressément dans son typikon 
de ne pas étre représenté. Cependant en absence 
d'indication précise, nous ne pouvons formuler 


28 Sur l'identité du second, voir I. Dyorpjevic, O monogramu Dmitar iz Ljubotena, in: Leskovackog zbornika, 35, 


1995, p. 5-10. Il identifie le second fils comme Dmitar en fonction du monogramme prés de l'inscription. Pour sa 


part, B. Cvetkovié est d'avis que le monogramme est plus ancien, en rapport avec saint Démétre. 
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que des conjectures. Le panneau peut pourtant 
étre interprété comme étant lui-méme une image- 
don en hommage au pouvoir temporel et divin. Il 
manifeste à la fois la gratitude des ktitores envers 


ces deux instances, leur soumission et leur priére. 


C'est une priére pour la famille royale, bénie du 
Christ et un espoir de mériter la bénédiction et le 
salut à leur tour. Notons que cette scéne reprend 
le schéma de la Déisis, oà la Vierge est remplacée 
par la famille de «souche sainte». 


5. LE DON DANS LES PANNEAUX VOTIFS 
DE LEGLISE DE KUCEVISTE 


Be fresques arrêteront notre attention: 
celle du naos — datée entre 1321 et 1331, et 
celle de l'exonarthex — entre 1334 et 1337. L'un des 
deux panneaux se trouve sur le mur sud de l'exo- 
narthex et représente le couple royal et celui des 
despotes, l'autre, situé sur le mur nord du naos, 
représente trois ktitores: le méme couple de des- 
potes et une autre femme (cf. le schéma, Fig. 10). 
Ce sont les deux femmes qui tiennent le modéle 
de l'église qu'elles offrent à la Vierge à l'Enfant.? 
L'iconographie de la Vierge est celle de «l'Espé- 
rance Véritable», une des variantes de l'Hodigi- 
tria. L'un des panneaux est une image du pou- 
voir terrestre, gráce auquel la construction a pu se 
faire, et l'autre met en scéne le don de l'église de 
la part des deux femmes en position de ktitorissa. 
Leur don est adressé à la Vierge à l'Enfant.’ 

Sur le mur sud de l'exonarthex figure donc 
un rapport de hiérarchie, voire méme de vassa- 
lité/suzeraineté, ponctué par le geste d'hommage 
du couple de dignitaires envers le couple royal. 
Dans cette hiérarchie horizontale s'inscrit donc 
le don de l'église (sur le mur nord du naos). En 
fait, ces images sont trés significatives de la ma- 


nière dont était envisagé le droit du ktitor. Cette 
référence au pouvoir du pays et au pouvoir local 
montre aussi bien les obligations des dignitaires 
(inscrits dans la hiérarchie terrestre, méme si le 
rapport de vassalité / suzeraineté est à étudier 
plus en détail) que la maniére de présenter leur 
gratitude pour l'obtention de l'autorisation de 
construction et la facon d'exprimer leur recon- 
naissance en général. La Vierge accompagne, 
mais en méme temps renverse le rapport entre 
les hiérarchies terrestres. Elle accueille le don, 
mais, par son suppedion, placée hors du temps et 
de l'histoire humaine, elle fait participer ce don 
à une temporalité universelle, celle du salut des 
hommes par l'Incarnation de Dieu. 

Sur la base de l'inscription votive, partiel- 
lement conservée, l'un des personnages fémi- 
nins, qui tient le modele de l'église, est identifié 
comme une épouse de despote — Vladislava, figu- 
rant dans les deux panneaux, et l'autre comme 
Maréna (?). L'identité du personnage masculin 
fait l'objet de davantage de discussions.» Lins- 
cription votive sur le mur sud du naos identifie 
les trois personnages comme ktitor et ktitorissa, 


29 Voir Z. RasoLKOSKA-NIKOLOVSKA, O vladarskim portretima u Ljubotenu i vremenu nastanka zidne dekoracije, in: 


Zograf, 17, 1986, p. 45-53. L'auteure identifie aussi la composition comme une Déisis atypique avec la famille royale 


remplaçant la Vierge. 
30 Les dessins sont de N. Conev. 


31 Sur cette église, voir l'article de Z. RASOLKOSKA-NIKOLOVSKA, O ktitorskim portretima u crkvi Svete Bogorodice u 


Kučevištu, in: Zograf, 16, 1985, p. 42-54. 


32 Un débat existe autour de l'identité du personnage masculin. Il a pu être identifié comme Radoslav par 
RASOLKOSKA-NIKOLOVSKA, O ktitorskim portretima (cit. note 31). Voir aussi G. Gerov /A. Kirin, New Data on 


the Fourteenth-Century Mural Paintings in the Church of Sveti Nikola (St. Nicholas) in Kalotina, in: Zograf, 23, 


1993-1994, p. 51—64. Ils identifient le couple de ktitores de cette église comme étant le même que celui de Kalotino — 


Dejan et Vladislava. H. Matanov encore identifie le personnage masculin comme Dejan Manjak. 
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^ 
47 
fà 
'TAT 
jv 
aa 
ri^ 


i 


10: Kuceviste, scène du don du modèle de l'église, mur nord, 
naos, trois ktitores (partiellement reconstituée), 1321-1331, 


dessin (IN. Conev) 


6. LE DON DANS LES PANNEAUX 


bos suivant de panneau votif seigneu- 
rial avec une figure féminine présenté ici 
est celui de l'église Saint Nicolas de Psaca. Cette 
église a été terminée par le sebastokrator Vlatko et 
offerte, selon le désir du ktitor, au monastère de 
Hilandar.” Les fresques sont datées entre 1358 et 
1360 (entrée d'Héléne au couvent et montée de 
son fils Uroš V au pouvoir).^ 

Le panneau votif de la famille du ktitor 
(Fig. 11) se trouve sur le mur sud et fait pendant à 
celui du pouvoir temporel personnifié par le tsar 


par la peine et le travail desquels le temple de 
la trés sainte Mére de Dieu a été créé et décoré. 
Cette église est un autre bon exemple du róle de 
la femme en tant que ktitorissa d'une église. Mal- 
heureusement, on ne dispose pas d'autres infor- 


mations sur ces personnages. 


VOTIFS DE L'ÉGLISE DE PSACA 


Uroš et le roi Vukašin, sur le mur nord du nar- 
thex. Cette fois aussi la scéne du don de l'église 
est inscrite dans une double hiérarchie.5 D'un 
cóté, il s'agit de la hiérarchie terrestre dont le 
sommet est occupé par le tsar (basileus, empe- 
reur), suivi du roi et, en l'occurrence, du sebas- 
tokrator.5 D'un autre, les deux souverains ter- 
restres partagent leur espace d'inscription dans 
l'image avec Constantin et Héléne: ils sont placés 
en filiation directe avec le couple de saints empe- 


reurs.’ Le parallélisme entre la croix, instituée 


33 C£ V.J. Djurıc, Vizantijske freske u Jugoslaviji, Beograd 1974, p. 222. 


34 Cf. Z. RasorkoskA-NIKOLOVSKA, O istorijskim portretima u Psaëi i vremenu njikhovog nastanka, Zograf, 24, 


1995, p. 39-53. En effet, le «portrait» de Vukašin s'avère avoir été peint ultérieurement sur une couche de mortier 


et il a dà être rajouté lors de la co-régence d’Uroë et de ce dernier entre 1365 et 1371. L'auteure exprime l’hypothèse 


que le personnage aux cótés du tsar avait été celui de sa mére en moniale, et qui avait pris le nom d'Elisabeth. Cela 


pourrait expliquer aussi la présence de sainte Hélène à proximité. Le panneau des ktitores remonterait aussi à cette 


première période 1358-1360 avant que Vlatko ne reçoive le titre de sebastokrator au temps de la co-régence. En fait, 


l'inscription le mentionne comme tel, mais les vétements et attributs, comme l'absence de couronne, font émettre 


l'hypothése que Vlatko avait été peint avant de recevoir sa titulature. Telle est la datation des fresques de la part de 


l'auteure de l'article, suite à des recherches sur le terrain en 1984. Pour plus de détails et une bibliographie, voir ce 


méme article, p. 39. 


35 Pour les schémas d’après N. Conev, voir fig. 1 et 5 de l'article de RasoLKosKA-NIKOLOVSKA, O istorijskim portretima 


u Psaëi (cit. note 34). 


36 Même si, comme le démontre l'étude de 1995 (ibid., p. 40), les deux souverains n'étaient pas simultanément repré- 


sentés au début. La seule présence d’Uro$ et de sa mère, qui avait quitté le pouvoir, suffit à inscrire le ktitor dans la 


hiérarchie. 


37 D'ailleurs, et Frank Kämpfer, le note bien, aucun cadre ne sépare les deux couples de souverains (F. KÄMPFER, Das 


russische Herrscherbild von den Anfangen bis zu Peter dem Grossen. Studien zur Entwicklung politischer Ikonogra- 


phie im byzantinischen Kulturkreis, Recklinghausen 1978). RasOLKOSKA-NIKOLOVSKA, O istorijskim portretima u 


Psaëi (cit. note 34), p. 40 insiste largement sur cette proximité. 
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xx: Psaca, panneau votif de la famille de ktitor, mur sud nar- 
thex, 1358-1360, dessin (N. Conev) 


comme relique cultuelle et le sceptre-croix por- 
té par les deux souverains, renvoie dans un sens 
plus large a la revendication d’une filiation spi- 
rituelle entre les souverains serbes et l'archétype 
de la souveraineté chretienne. De facon remar- 
quable, il ny a pas de différence dans le costume 
des trois souverains — Constantin qui est un em- 
pereur du IVe siécle, et dont le costume officiel 
est souvent actualisé, porte le méme vétement 
officiel qu Uroš, dit tsar (= empereur, basileus), 
et que Vukašin qui n'est que roi (kralj), tous les 
deux du XIVe siècle. Par contre, le sceptre d’Uro$ 
est plus important que celui du roi. D’un autre 
côté, l'acte du ktitor s'inscrit dans cette double 


référence temporelle et spirituelle. Les deux pan- 
neaux se font face. 

Les souverains sont nimbés et couronnés, 
alors que les deux ktitores, le prince (kniaz) 
Paskaë, le père de Vlatko, et le sebastokrator n'ont 
ni nimbe ni couronne, à part la femme (sebas- 
tokratorissa Vladislava) qui porte une belle cou- 
ronne sur un fond de voile blanc.” En ce qui 
concerne la coiffe, nous rappelons que, dans la 
pratique, les hommes devaient paraître nu-tête, 
alors que les femmes devaient porter une coiffe 
à l'église. Il est fort probable que l'image reflète 
non seulement les costumes de l'époque, mais 
aussi une certaine pratique coutumiere. 

Par ailleurs, il semblerait que, d’apres la plu- 
part des exemples analysés dans les fondations 
seigneuriales, le ktitor/la ktitorissa, qui se situe 
par rapport à une double hiérarchie à la fois ter- 
restre et céleste, ne porte pas d'autres marques 
honorifiques que ses vétements. L'homme est gé- 
néralement sans couronne ni nimbe et la femme 
porte une belle coiffe. Lhumilité est fortement 
mise en évidence aussi à travers le geste du don 
de l’église, souligné par le geste de présentation. 
Notons enfin que le don est fait ici à une image — 
l'icóne de saint Nicolas, le patron de l'église. Ce 
n'est pas la divinité ou le saint en personne qui re- 
coit le don dans la composition, mais une icóne. 
C'est un cas rare. 


7. LE DON DANS LES PANNEAUX VOTIFS 
DE L'ÉGLISE DE JOSANICA 


S ur le mur nord du narthex les traces de la 
composition mettent en scene les souve- 
rains, alors que sur le mur sud-ouest du narthex 
se trouve le panneau des ktitores de l'église de 
Jošanica, aujourd'hui dédiée à saint Nicolas.” Il 
s'agirait de la chapelle d'un seigneur local incon- 


nu.^ L'inscription dédicatoire n'est pas conservée. 
On a supposé qu'il s'agissait d'une construction 
du temps du despote Djuradj Branković (1427- 
1456) (à l'époque oü une grande partie de la Ser- 
bie faisait partie de l'empire ottoman) et que des 
membres de sa famille y étaient peints — proba- 


38 Pour plus de détails sur les identités de la famille de ktitores, voir RasoLKOSKA-NIKOLOVSKA, O istorijskim portreti- 


ma u Psaëi (cit. note 34), p. 43-49. 


39 Pour une reconstitution des images, voir les schémas d'I. Filipović. 


40 Sur l'étude de cette église, cf. B. Cverkovic, Prilog najstarijoj istoriji crkve u Josanici, in: Zograf, 24, 1995, p. 78 et s. 
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blement ses deux filles Mara et Cantacuzina ou 
son épouse et une de ses filles. Cette présence 
de l'autorité terrestre sert aussi de datation de 
l'église. C'est en raison de la présence féminine 
que nous avons inclus cet exemple malgré son 
mauvais état de conservation. Le panneau votif 
est composé d'une noble en ktitorissa (c.-à-d. te- 
nant seule le modéle de l'église) accompagnée de 
ses trois fils et de sa fille (représentée dans la partie 
sud du mur ouest). Un saint guerrier (Georges ou 
Démétrios — ancien patron de l'église?) sert d'in- 
termédiaire au don, placé prés du fils ainé de la 
fondatrice. Sur le mur sud, deux autres person- 
nages font partie de la composition: un homme 
en habit de moine avec une croix (l'époux décédé 
de la ktitorissa?) et un ecclésiastique inconnu est 
représenté à l'extrémité du mur sud. 

Ces identifications autorisent à placer ce cas 
parmi ceux déjà envisagés des images du ktitor 
et de sa famille mises en rapport avec le pou- 


voir temporel et ecclésiastique à la fois. Cette 
église est importante, moins pour la qualité de 
ses fresques que pour la constitution d'une série 
mettant en image les figures de ktitores en rapport 
avec celles du pouvoir temporel et ecclésiastique. 
Comme nous avons déjà pu le noter, l'usage du 
panneau des souverains situe l'acte de la fonda- 
tion dans la hiérarchie terrestre. En revanche, 
la présence de l'autorité ecclésiastique est ambi- 
gué: il sagit soit d'une participation à la ktitoria 
soit, ce qui est plus probable, d'une référence à 
l'autorité de l'Église, de laquelle dépendait aus- 
si l'octroi du droit de construction. En effet, s'il 
s'agissait d'une participation par ce personnage à 
la construction, il serait plus probable que l'ec- 
clésiastique tienne aussi le modèle de l'église en 
signe de cette participation, comme à Kremikov- 
ci par exemple. Enfin, la présence du saint inter- 
médiaire place le don dans la hiérarchie univer- 
selle et céleste. 


8. LE DON DANS LES PANNEAUX VOTIFS 
DE L'ÉGLISE DE KREMIKOVCI 


LE est dédiée à saint Georges. Elle exis- 
tait déjà au XIVe siècle, et a été rénovée en 
1493 par un certain Radivoj et sa famille — en leur 
qualité de ktitores. Les panneaux votifs sont pla- 
ces dans le narthex de l’église. L'identité du ktitor 
a fait l'objet de controverses.” La représentation 
du don est figurée sur le mur nord du narthex. 
Sur le panneau votif, une famille de ktitores est 
représentée groupée du côté droit du panneau, 
puis le ktitor principal tient le modèle de la main 
gauche et, de l’autre côté, il est soutenu par le 
personnage ecclésiastique, identifié comme le 
metropolite de Sofia, Kalevit (Fig. 12). Radivoj 
et Kalevit sont cités tous les deux comme auteurs 


de la (re)construction (obnovi se i sazda se — a 
été renouvelé et créé, selon la formulation habi- 
tuelle).# Les personnages offrent leur don par 
l'intermédiaire du saint auquel est dédiée l'église. 
Saint Georges passe le bras gauche autour du cou 
et des épaules du métropolite, un peu à la ma- 
nière de saint Nicolas à Stanicane. Cette image 
montre la polysémie du geste et la nécessité de 
nuancer l'interprétation du geste du saint patron 
comme celui d'un psychopompe (car ici il ne 
s'agit pas d'un défunt). Au-dessus de cette scéne 
de don, l'acte est couronné par la bénédiction du 
Christ, apparaissant d'une nuée céleste. Le ti- 
tor laic a enlevé son chapeau en signe de respect, 


41 A. VasrLIEV, Ktitorski portreti, Sofia 1960, p. 66. Selon l'auteur, il s’agit d'un noble local Radivoj, alors que N. Ior- 


GA/G. Bars, Histoire de l'art roumain ancien, Paris 1922, p. 92 et s., l'identifient comme Radu Voda. Ils prennent 


Voj comme une contraction de voivode. Depuis, les historiens ont donné raison au premier. 


42 Pour l'inscription, voir A. Kırın, Ktitorskiat nadpis ot 1493 v Kremikovskia manastir, in: Palaeobulgarica, 13, 2, 


1989, p. 87-99. 
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tandis que la femme reste avec la coiffe, selon 
la coutume. Devant la femme se tient la fille du 
couple, Dragana, et devant l’homme leur fils, 
Todor. Les enfants croisent les mains sur la poi- 
trine, ce qui signifie qu’ils sont morts. Les deux 
inscriptions conservées près de la tête des enfants 
mentionnent: sest présentée l'esclave de Dieu Dra- 
gana, fille de Radivoj, au mois d'août et la seconde 
s'est présenté l'esclave de Dieu Todor, fils de Radi- 
voj... Le panneau combine à la fois une inten- 
tion votive, de dédicace de l’église, et un hom- 
mage à la mémoire des enfants défunts. 


12: Kremikovci, panneau votif, mur nord, narthex, 1493 


9. LE DON DANS LES PANNEAUX VOTIFS 
DE L'ÉGLISE DE DRAGALEVCI 


L ’église est dédiée à la Théotokos, et se 
trouve à Dragalevci. Le monastère avait été 
fondé encore au temps du tsar Ioan Alexandre 
au XIVe siècle, puis reconstruit et décoré en 
1476 par la famille.# Sur l'angle, formé par les 
murs nord-ouest du narthex, est disposé le pan- 
neau du ktitor avec sa famille: sur le mur ouest, 
les deux fils Stakhna et Nicolas, et, à côté d’eux, 
sur le mur nord, le couple de ktitores Radoslav 
le Maur et son épouse Vida, avec le modèle de 
l'église entre eux (Fig. 13). Cependant, le ktitor 
semble le seul à le porter de la main droite. De 
part et d'autre de la tête du ktitor est disposée 
l'inscription: Deisis (prière) du serviteur de Dieu 
Radoslav Mavar. Celle de son épouse reprend 
la précédente: Prière de l'esclave de Dieu Vida; 


43 Cf. VasıLıev, Ktitorski portreti (cit. note 41), p. 58. 


la prière de l’un des fils est aussi formulée de 
la même manière: Prière du serviteur de Dieu 
Stakh... et celle du second fils dit: Prière du ser- 
viteur de Dieu, l'anagnosta, Nicolas. Linscrip- 
tion dédicatoire se trouve au-dessus de la porte 
ouest: Christ, toi qui, par ta divine providence, as 
tout ordonné avec sagesse, sois le juge et le sauveur 
du très pieux et fidèle Radoslav Mavär, de sa com- 
pagne Vida et de leurs fils Nicolas le Grammairien 
et Stakhna. Suit la formule trinitaire habituelle 
grâce à laquelle a pu être décoré ce temple saint et 
divin de la sainte et glorieuse Théotokos, la Vierge 
Marie, par le labeur du kyr (seigneur) Rados- 
lav Mavär, son épouse et ses fils, à leur mémoire 
éternelle, en 1476, ind. 9, sous le règne de l'Ismail 


Mekhmed Celebi.* 


44 C£ pour la transcription en bulgare, K. Mjatev dans VasıLıev, Ktitorski portreti (cit. note 41), p. 60 et s. 
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13: Dragalevci, panneau votif, angle nord-ouest, narthex, 
1476 


Le sens du don est explicite. La ktitoria est 
supposée ceuvrer pour la mémoire éternelle du 
pieux bienfaiteur, de l'évergéte fidèle à Dieu. 
Au nom de l’ordre instauré par le Christ, il lui 
adresse une prière pour que, lors du Jugement 
dernier, son âme soit sauvée. Mais cet acte pré- 
pare aussi la Rédemption de l’äme de ses enfants 
morts, et de l'ensemble de la famille. Il n'a pu 
accomplir la décoration du temple que gráce à la 
providence trinitaire et en son nom. Le propre de 
la qualité ambivalente de ktitor est, comme nous 
l'avons vu, à la fois la possession et l'abandon de 
la propriété dans l'intérét de l'Église et en hom- 
mage à Dieu, méme si le bien peut tout de méme 
étre transmis dans la famille. 


CONCLUSION 


Roe simplement que ces églises se 


trouvent dans la même région et datent 
entre les XIIe et XVe siècles. Ceci permet de 
constituer des séries et de tirer certaines conclu- 
sions sur la représentation et le rôle de la femme 
dans la ktitoria d'églises. Nous avons cherché à 
construire une image de la mise en scène du don 
sans insister sur une différenciation stylistique, 
historique ou politique entre les églises bulgares 
et serbes, même s'il est certain que les change- 
ments, notamment politiques, influent directe- 
ment sur la représentation du don. 

Les monuments examinés ci-dessus nous ont 
permis de définir deux types de rapports expri- 
més à travers la ktitoria: une double (ou simple) 
reference hiérarchique terrestre (temporelle) et 
une référence hiérarchique céleste (atemporelle). 
Ainsi, le ktitor/ la ktitorissa fait référence au pou- 
voir temporel ou/et spirituel, sous la houlette 
duquel il se place pour offrir son don. La double 
autorité est présente dans les églises 4 Bojana, 
Dolna Kamenica, Stanicane, Kuéeviste, Jošanica, 
Psača. À Kremikovci et Dragalevci, l'autorité 
temporelle est absente pour des raisons histo- 
riques évidentes. Dans le premier cas, c'est l'au- 
torité ecclésiastique qui était représentée. Nous 


avons pu relever une hiérarchie sociale exprimée 
en image. Il est fort probable qu'en réalité toute 
construction devait se faire avec l'accord de l'au- 
torité temporelle. Dans le cas assez exceptionnel, 
à Lujboten, seule l'autorité était figurée et le don 
était absent. 

Comme nous venons de le voir à travers 
les images et les inscriptions, la construction 
d'églises est plus qu'une affaire d'individus, une 
affaire de couple, voire de famille, car souvent 
le couple est accompagné d'enfants ou d'autres 
proches, vivants ou déjà décédés. Cependant, 
C'est le ktitor principal qui porte l'église — seul 
ou en couple. À Kremikovci et Psaca, le don est 
offert respectivement par le chef de famille et le 
métropolite, et par les hommes des deux familles 
de ktitores. La présence de personnages mascu- 
lins / féminins reste assez équilibrée, méme si 
dans des églises comme celle de Kuéeviste et de 
Josanica, c'est la femme qui est l'initiatrice du 
don et le tient seule. A Ljuboten, c'est encore une 
femme qui en est l'initiatrice, mais en l'absence 
d'image seule l'inscription l'atteste. 

Dans certaines églises où le rôle de la femme 
est mis en évidence dans la ktitoria, comme à 


Kuéeviste, le don est offert à la Vierge à l'En- 
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fant. A Dolna Kamenica encore, dans le naos, le 
don des deux hommes est aussi offert 4 la Vierge 
à l'Enfant. Dans d'autres cas encore, le don est 
reçu par le Christ souvent par l'intermédiaire 
d'un saint — trés souvent saint Nicolas. On peut 
donc conclure en ce qui concerne les intermé- 
diaires que ce n'est pas le sexe des personnages 
qui crée l'affinité avec l'intermédiaire et/ou le 
destinataire du don. Simplement, la Vierge est 
une médiatrice privilégiée du genre humain en 
général. Par ailleurs, saint Nicolas est un saint 
trés sollicité dans la région à cette époque et donc 
un des intermédiaires privilégiés du don. Il est ce- 
lui qui présente le don à Bojana (méme s'il n'est 
pas intégré dans le panneau votif), Stanicane 
(saint Nicolas est présent dans le long défilé des 
membres de la famille, mais dans son róle de psy- 
chopompe et non d'intermédiaire du don stricto 
sensu), Psaca (mais en tant qu'icóne). À Dolna 
Kamenica, le don est inscrit dans la chapelle qui 
est dédiée à saint Nicolas. A Jošanica, l'église est 
aujourd’hui dédiée à saint Nicolas (mais a pu an- 
ciennement étre dédiée A un saint militaire). A 
Kremikovci encore, un saint est l'intermédiaire, 
mais il s'agit de saint Georges. Le Christ est dans 
tous les cas le destinataire ultime du don (méme 
dans les cas où c'est la Vierge à l'Enfant qui le 
recoit, car par son geste elle lui renvoie don). 
Nous avons rencontré beaucoup de variations, 
qui rendent difficile la systématisation. Mais il est 
certain que l'inscription de la scéne du don dans 
un contexte iconographique spécifique est forte- 
ment soumise aux contraintes de l'espace archi- 
tectural particulier de l'église. 

Les inscriptions et les images témoignent 
encore que, conformément au droit de ktitor, 
hommes et femmes avaient les mémes droits. En 
image, celui qui porte le modele de l'église est 
trés souvent l'initiateur du don. Aussi, lorsque la 
femme est ktitorissa, porte-t-elle obligatoirement 
le don, comme à Kuceviste. Lorsque l'épouse 
participe à la ktitoria, elle soutient le modèle de 
l'église avec son mari; et lorsque le couple a des 


enfants, ils sont présents, mais ne portent généra- 


lement pas le modèle de l'église. Ce sont les cas le 
plus souvent rencontrés comme à Dolna Kame- 
nica, Stanicane (le couple de donateurs est en ha- 
bit monacal), ou encore à Dragalevci. Par contre, 
il peut arriver que la femme accompagne la scéne 
de don sans y participer comme à Kremikovci, 
Psaca ou à Bojana (méme si elle peut y étre ex- 
pressément mentionnée comme ktitorissa). Le 
panneau qui inclut l'autorité terrestre ne présente 
jamais le don de l'église: méme dans le cas excep- 
tionnel, comme à Kuéceviste, où les ktitores font 
partie des deux panneaux — autorité et don, le 
panneau avec l'autorité ne représente pas le don. 
L'inscription de la construction dans une hié- 
rarchie sociale est significative de la place impor- 
tante de cette action dans la société et de l'auto- 
rité temporelle qui la régit. Comme nous venons 
de le voir, de nombreuses variantes existent dans 
la figuration des personnages féminins: présence 
de l'épouse dans le panneau et dans l'inscription, 
présence de l'épouse uniquement dans le pan- 
neau ou dans l'inscription etc. Il est intéressant 
de noter un élément iconographique inspiré des 
coutumes vestimentaires de l'époque: le port du 
voile ou d'une coiffe spéciale dans l'église par la 
femme tandis que l'homme se découvre la téte en 
signe de respect. 

Ainsi dans l'expression de la dévotion et de 
la foi individuelles, de la soumission à une auto- 
rité (terrestre ou céleste) nous avons pu observer 
beaucoup de variations formelles. Ce qui reste 
stable, c'est la sémantique du don: une nécessité 
d'offrir à la puissance surnaturelle, de prier pour 
le salut de âme, souvent par l'intermédiaire d'un 
saint ou de la Vierge. Les raisons de la construc- 
tion d'églises sont profondément les mémes: pré- 
parer la demeure pour soi et sa famille pour finir 
sa vie sur terre et dans l'au-delà, donner un lieu 
de priére pour les vivants et pour les défunts, et 
souvent un endroit pour y déposer la dépouille 
du ktitor (et souvent de ses proches). La ktitoria 
témoigne évidemment d'un statut social et d'une 
puissance économique de la famille, et en rela- 
tion étroite avec ce statut, elle atteste d'une gé- 
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nérosité adressée à Dieu par l'offrande d'un don. 
On se dépossède de l'église qu'on a fait construire 
pour l'offrir au Christ /à la Vierge avec ou sans 
intermédiaires. Ce don est destiné à honorer 
Dieu, à le prier pour le salut de l'àme — celui des 
membres de la famille, à lui rendre hommage. La 
ktitoria pouvait ainsi préparer le passage du ktitor 
vers l'autre monde, le jour oü il devait rendre des 
comptes pour ses actes. La bienfaisance, l'évergé- 
tisme était sans doute le meilleur moyen, car ce 
comportement supposait imiter celui du Christ, 
l’Evergete par excellence, source de tout bien ter- 
restre et de tout don. Pour ses actes, le bienfaiteur 
recevait des priéres, des offrandes, des commé- 
morations, adressées à Dieu par les fidèles servi- 
teurs. En contrepartie, les gestes des bénéficiaires 
terrestres du don témoignaient en faveur du kti- 


tor devant Dieu et devaient aider son äme par la 
priére. Ainsi la perspective sotériologique éclaire 
la raison du geste de construire et/ou de rénover 
une église autrement qu’en termes de prestige so- 
cial et d'influence politique. Par le geste du don, 
le ktitor devient l'imitateur du Christ et inscrit 
ses pas sur le chemin du divin. 


Crédits d'illustrations: Fig. 1: A. Atzev, Musée natio- 
nal Église de Bojana». — Fig. 2: L. KoyNova-ARNAOU- 
DOVA, Istorija na izpisvaneto i restavratorskite namesi v 
Bojanskata carkva, in: Problemi na izkoustvoto, 1995, p. 
45. — Fig. 3-9, 12-13: T. Kambourova. — Fig. 10: Dessin N. 
Coney, in: RASKOLSKA-NIKOLOVSKA, O ktitorskim portre- 
tima (cit. note 31), fig. 12. — Fig. 11: Dessin N. Coney, in: 
RAsKoLSKA-NIKOLOVSKA, O istorijskim portretima (cit. 


note 34), fig. 5. 
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FEMALE DONORS IN THIRTEENTH-CENTURY 
WALL PAINTINGS IN CAPPADOCIA: AN OVERVIEW 


Nota KARAMAOUNA, NILÜFER PEKER, B. TOLGA UYAR 


he wall paintings in rock-cut churches in 

Cappadocia contain a great number of male 
and female portraits of donors, most of which 
are already known to the scholarly world.‘ In this 
paper, we shall focus on a group of such monu- 
ments in which women constitute an important 
element in the act of donation. Based on the fact 
that the paintings remain the only source of re- 
search on this subject, we shall comment on the 
role and identity of the female donors in thir- 
teenth-century Christian society in Cappadocia. 
The examples in question will be discussed in 
chronological order. 

The first example, dating from the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, is preserved in Karsı 
Kilise located in ancient Zoropassos, known to- 
day as Gülsehir. The pictorial program of this 


church, already well known,’ consists of paint- 
ings that have been dated to 1212-1213 by an in- 
scription in the apse which mentions also the 
name of the emperor Theodore I Laskaris.? 

Three donor panels run across the lower regi- 
sters of the church. The first one, unknown un- 
til 1996, is situated on the east side of the north 
wall.* It appears to depict three male figures: in 
the centre, there is a large-scale figure wearing a 
turban and holding a model of the church. Here 
we certainly have the main donor, probably re- 
presented with his two sons, near the bema, and 
beneath the scene of Paradise in the upper regi- 
ster. The depiction of the Hand of God and two 
fragmentary inscriptions, one of which men- 
tions Christ photodotes, contributes to this iden- 
tification. 


For general information on patrons and donors in Cappadocia see L. BERNARDINI, Les donateurs des églises de 


Cappadoce, in: Byzantion, 62, 1992, pp. 118—140; C. JOLIVET-L£vy, La Cappadoce médiévale: images et spiritualité, 


Paris 2001, pp. 82-88. 


H. Rorr, Kleinasiatische Denkmäler aus Pisidien, Pamphylien, Kappadokien und Lykien, Leipzig 1908, pp. 245- 


246; G. DE JERPHANION, Les églises rupestres de Cappadoce: une nouvelle province de l'art byzantin, Paris 1925— 


1942, II, pp. 1-16; J. LAFONTAINE-DosoGNnE, Nouvelles notes cappadociennes, in: Byzantion, 33, 1963, pp. 123-1273 


M. RestLe, Die byzantinische Wandmalerei in Kleinasien, Recklinghausen 1967, I, pp. 167-168 (no. LI), III, figs. 


468—473; N. THIERRY, La peinture de Cappadoce au XIIIe siècle: archaisme et contemporanéité, in: Studenica et 


Part byzantin autour l'année 1200, Belgrade 1988, pp. 367-368; C. JoLIVET-L£vv, Les églises byzantines de Cappado- 


ce: le programme iconographique de l’abside et de ses abords, Paris 1991, pp. 229-230; C. JOLIVET-L£vy, La Cappa- 


doce: mémoire de Byzance, Paris 1997, pp. 106—107; C. JOLIVET-L£vv, Images et espace cultuel à Byzance: l'exemple 


d'une église de Cappadoce (Kars: Kilise, 1212), in: M. Karran (ed.), Le sacré et son inscription dans l’espace à 


Byzance et en Occident, Paris 2001, pp. 163-181, repr. in: C. Joriver-Lévy, Études cappadociennes, London 2002, 


XIV; BERNARDINI, Les donateurs (cit. n. 1), pp. 125-126. 


G. DE JERPHANION, Les inscriptions cappadociennes et l'histoire de l'Empire grec de Nicée, in: Orientalia christiana 


periodica, 1, 1935, pp. 240-241; G. P. SCHIEMENZ, Zur politischen Zugehörigkeit des Gebietes um Sobesos und Zo- 


ropassos in den Jahren um 1200, in: Jahrbuch der Österreichischen Byzantinistik, 14, 1965, pp. 207-235. 


4 Joxtvet-Lkvy, Images et espace (cit. n. 2), p. 168, fig. 4. 
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x: Gülsehir, Karst Kilise, west wall, south niche, Irene with Kale, Maria and St Theodote 


The other two dedicatory panels belong to 
the female donors. They are located on the west 
wall, without particular iconographic and epi- 
graphic attributes. A certain Irene is depicted in 
the south niche. A second secular female figure 
occupies the central niche. Two female figures, 
represented on a smaller scale and standing on ei- 
ther side of Irene, are identified as her daughters, 
Kale and Maria (Fig. 1). As was first suggested 
by Catherine Jolivet-Lévy,’ it is probably the wife 
and the daughters of the main donor on the east 
panel. Irene, standing in the middle, places her 


5 Jouvzr-Lévv, Images et espace (cit. n. 2), pp. 298-290. 


palms on the heads of her daughters. She wears 
a white dress and a long red undergarment be- 
neath, of which only the lower part is visible. The 
white tunic, with wide sleeves inside the sleeves 
of the outer garment, is probably fastened with 
a belt just below the waist; it is adorned with cir- 
cular and small star patterns. On the upper part, 
there is a vertical white band, similar to those on 
the daughters’ dresses, which looks forward to 
the fourteenth- and fifteenth-century garments 
of some secular female figures in Crete and the 
Dodecanese.° Above her tunic Irene wears a red 


6 In those examples this vertical band goes down to the knees and forms the so-called T form robe. In Crete: the 


female donor Kale in the monastery of Kera in Pediada and the donor Mazizani’s wife in the church of Panagia 


Kera in Kritsa, K. MyLoPOTAMITAKI, H evdvuacia tn yuvaixas otyv Kphrn ert Bevetoxpatiac, in: Apyatodoyia, 
21, NoëuBpios 1986, p. 49, figs. 1, 8; K. MYLoPOTAMITAKI, H Bulavtiy yvvouxela popecta otv, Bevetoxpatovuevy 
Kpnrn, in: Kpnricn Eccia, 1, 1987, pl. 49. On Rhodes: the female donor Irene in the church of St John Prodromos 


in Archangelos, a certain Irene in the church of the Panagia Katholiki near Lardos and a certain Maria, donor's 


daughter in the church of St Nicholas at Phountoukli, I. Mprria, Evôvuatokoyicés uaprupies otis votyoypadólec TIS 


ueoawvuchs Podov (1405 at.—1523), in: P6dog 2400 ypdvia, Athens 2000, p. 440, pls. 172b, 172c, 173, and previous 
bibliography. On this discussion see also J. VERPEAUX (ed.), Pseudo-Kodinos, traité des offices, Paris 1966, p. 219; S. 
Kouczas, Ai ¿v toïs cxolorg tod Apeda Anoypadıral cihaz, in: Aaoypadia, 4, 1912-1913, p. 253. 
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heavy mantle fastened at the front with a round 
clasp and patterned with medallions and a gold 
border band. 


It is worth focusing on what appears to be 


an original headdress, a purple kerchief cover- 
ing Irene’s hair, the front of which is made up of 
a metal band imitating a diadem,’ and which, 
until now, has gone unnoticed (Fig. 2). Long 
pendants are suspended on either side of the 
rim, bringing to mind the pendulia of the im- 
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N 


: Gülşehir, Karşı Kilise, west wall, south niche, Irene, detail 


3: Ortaköy (Başköy), church of St George, St Helena 


perial crowns. The combination of a veil with a 
kind of diadem, which according to Maria Pa- 
rani could help to keep the kerchief in place,’ 
is already known from depictions of female 
saints of the tenth century’ and seems to ap- 
pear more frequently from the thirteenth cen- 
tury onward.” In Cappadocia, in an unusual 
thirteenth-century representation in the church 
of St George in Ortaköy (Basköy), St Helena 
is depicted in a similar way; the veil is wound 


On the description of diadems see L. Dinporr (ed.), Ioannis Malalae Chronographia, [CSHB], Bonn 1831, LXII, 


7 
299.20 (New edition: H. THURN (ed.), Ioannis Malalae chronographia, Berlin / New York 2000); P. KoukouLss, 
Bulavrıvav Bios xat rourioués, I-IV, Athens 1948-1955, IV, pp. 385-386. 

8 M. Paranı, Reconstructing the Reality of Images: Byzantine Material Culture and Religious Iconography (11th—15th 
Centuries), Leiden / Boston 2003, p. 77, no. 103. 

9 Unknown female saint in the church of St Panteleimon, Ano Boularioi, Mesa Mani, N. Dranpaxts, Bulavrivéc 
toryoypadles vn; Mioa Mavyg, Athens 1995, p. 372, fig. 9. 

IO 


Among several examples: St Kyriake in the church of the Hagioi Anargyroi at Kepoula, Mesa Mani, DRANDAKIS, 
Bulavtwés Touyoypadiss (cit. n. 9), pl. 78. St Barbara in the church of the Virgin Hodegetria at Spelies, Euboia, M. 
EMMANUEL, Die Fresken der Muttergottes-Hodegetria-Kirche in Spelies auf der Insel Euboia (1311). Bemerkungen 
zu Ikonographie und Stil, in: Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 83, 1990, pp. 451-452. Anna, the donors sister-in-law and 
wife of John Tzimiskes in the church of Panagia Bella in Boulgareli, Arta. Irene Palaeologina in the church of Taxi- 
arches Metropoleos in Kastoria, S. KaLopıssı-VErTI, Dedicatory Inscriptions and Donor Portraits in Thirteenth- 
Century Churches of Greece, Vienna 1992, p. 99, figs. 81, 88, 94-96. Three noble women in the image of the 
procession of the Virgin in the Blachernas monastery, Arta, M. ACHEIMASTOU-POTAMIANOU, The Basilissa Anna 
Palaiologina of Arta and the Monastery of Vlacherna, in: J. PERREAULT (ed.), Les femmes et le monachisme Byzan- 
tin. Actes du Symposium d’Athénes, Athens 1988, pp. 43-49. Princess Anna Dandolo in the narthex of Sopoéani, R. 
Lyusinxovic, Sur le symbolisme de l'histoire de Joseph du narthex de Sopoćani, in: L'art byzantin du XIIIe siècle: 
symposium de Sopoéani, Belgrade 1967, pp. 235—236, fig. 6. 
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4: Giilsehir, Karsı Kilise, west wall 


around the head while the diadem, covering a 
part of the latter (Fig. 3)." Going back to Irene’s 
headdress, diadems with pendants are quite 
uncommon and, as far as we know, there is no 
evidence of a similar female secular donor repre- 
sentation with one. It is only in some late exam- 
ples of diadems in which Byzantine ladies wear 
pendants attached to the lower rim in order to 
support large earrings," a combination which 
does not correspond with Irene’s image in Kargi 
Kilise. Whatever the interpretation of this par- 
ticular headdress — for example it could be an 
iconographic solution to replace the absence of 
earrings or jewellery in her portrait — it clear- 
ly emphasizes Irene's social rank and seems to 
have been conceived as an attribute equivalent 


to that of the husband's turban, depicted on the 
north-eastern dedicatory panel. It is quite pos- 
sible that Irene, together with the anonymous 
female donor represented in the next panel, 
probably a relative of hers, had specified the 
decorations on the west wall of the church. In 
fact, three portraits of female saints, Theodote, 
Kyriake and Paraskeve, are depicted on the same 
scale as the female donors, completing the pic- 
torial program of the west wall. As Sharon Ger- 
stel suggests,” in Byzantium “the use of monu- 
mental decoration as a primary source for the 
space women occupied in the church was com- 
mon". In the light of this idea, we could possi- 
bly identify a women’s space in the western part 
of our church, that may be connected with a 


n LAFONTAINE-DOSOGNE, Nouvelles notes cappadociennes (cit. n. 2), fig. 17. 


12 Paranı, Reconstructing the Reality of Images (cit. n. 8), p. 80. 


13 On the role of women in non-official rituals often related to death and commemoration see S. E. J. GERSTEL, Pain- 


ted Sources for Female Piety in Medieval Byzantium, in: Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 52, 1998, pp. 95-96, 99-103, 


with further bibliography. 
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5: Tatlarin, church no. 2, apse, dedicatory inscription, detail 


kind of “nonofficial female devotional or com- 
memorative practice" (Fig. 4). Karşı Kilise may 
have been the private chapel of a family of local 
aristocrats where the wife played an important 
role in its decoration. Irene is depicted with her 
daughters in a manner which expresses her fe- 
male piety and emphasizes her personal devo- 
tion to her intercessors above. Moreover, she 
is represented at the same scale as St Theodote, 
martyr saint of Nicaea, who stands on her left. 
The choice of St Theodote probably provides a 
clue concerning the geographic origins of the 
donor Irene, or at least, her possible connection 
with the Empire of Nicaea at the beginning of 
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the thirteenth century.” In fact, the mention of 
the name of the emperor Theodore I Laskaris on 
the dedicatory inscription of our church, as in 
two other contemporary monuments,” further 
enhances the possibility of a certain contact be- 
tween this region and the Empire of Nicaea. 

Another contemporary pictorial program 
probably commissioned by a woman, could al- 
so provide a possible link between the Empire 
of Nicaea and the condition of female patron- 
age at the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
In 2001, soon after the restoration of the paint- 
ings in the church of Tatlarin, not far away from 
Karsı Kilise, Jolivet-Lévy was the first to observe 
a dedicatory inscription in the south apse.” The 
year 1215 is mentioned with regard to this inscrip- 
tion as well as the name of a certain Rodathy 
bearing the title of protopapadia, the priest’s wife 
(Fig. 5). 

The epithet protopapadia, referring to the 
wife of a protopapas (i.e. the foremost in the hi- 
erarchy of priests and of the lower level clergy) 
is of special interest. As far as the title of pro- 
topapas is concerned, the existing epigraphic 
evidence is far from abundant and is located in 
the Mani peninsula dating from the eleventh 
century and on, in Crete, dating from the four- 


14 


15 
16 


17 


18 


Irene places her palms on her daughters’ heads as they stand with their hands crossed over their chest. Even though 
there is no clear indication of a funerary inscription, or even of a tomb or an arcosolium present, we may have here 
a funerary painting in which the mother intercedes on behalf of her deceased children and she is also the donor of 
the composition. On other similar representations see T. PAPAMAsTORAKIS, Erıröußıes napactacets card TH ETN 
xot dotepn Bulavrıvn Tepiodo, in: Deltion tes Christianikes Archaiologikes Hetaireias, 19, 1996-1997, p. 298; S.T. 
Brooks, The Double Portrait of Kale Kavalasea from Mistra, in: Byzantine Studies Conference: Abstracts of Papers, 
21, 1995, p. 79; S. T. Brooks, Commemoration of the Dead: Late Byzantine Tomb Decoration (Mid—13th to Mid- 
15th Centuries), PhD Thesis, New York University 2002, pp. 47-51, 145-159. 

Jouiver-Lévy, Images et espace (cit. n. 2), p. 168, no. 20, pp. 179-180. 

The church of the Forty Martyrs of Sebasteia in Süves (Sahinefendi), 1216-1217, DE JERPHANION, Les églises ru- 
pestres (cit. n. 2), II, p. 391, and the church of Archangelos near Cemil, 1217-1218, G. KIOURZIAN, Une nouvelle in- 
scription de Cappadoce du régne de Théodore Ier Laskaris, in: Deltion tes Christianikes Archaiologikes Hetaireias, 
29, 2008, pp. 131-138. 

C. Jouver-Lévv/N. LEMAIGRE DEMESNIL, Nouvelles églises à Tatlarin, Cappadoce, in: Monuments et Mémoires. 
Fondation E. Piot, 75, 1996, pp. 21-63; C. JorivEr-Lévy, Art chrétien en Anatolie turque: le témoignage de pein- 
tures inédites à Tatlarin, in: A. EASTMOND (ed.), Eastern Approaches to Byzantium, Aldershot 2001, pp. 133-145, 
repr. in: JoLiver-L£vv, Etudes cappadociennes (cit. n. 2), VIII. 

On the office of the protopapas see J. Darrouzès, Recherches sur les é{xxta de l'église byzantine, Paris 1970, pp. 
116, 118—119, 121, 211. 
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6: Tatlarin, church no. 2, apse, Theotokos with Child 


teenth century,” while two dedicatory inscrip- 
tions from Naxos” contain the name papas. 
However, to the best of our knowledge, the ti- 
tle of protopapadia has not been preserved else- 
where in church inscriptions. It was common, 
however, for priests’ wives to use their husbands’ 
title." Monastic acts from later centuries refer 
to priests’ widows being called papadia and at 
the beginning of the fifteenth century a certain 
Irene from Cyprus, wife of a protopapas, is men- 


tioned in the same manner as Tatlarin’s female 
donor.” 

The altar niche of the apse presents an im- 
posing image of the Virgin and Child flanked 
by two angels, with the Virgin’s parents on both 
sides of the composition (Fig. 6). Above the The- 
otokos with Child appears the Hand of God, 
symbol of God the Father, coming from a sec- 
tion of heaven and giving the blessing in the di- 
rection of the Child’s head. In between the Hand 


19 S. Kaxoprissi-Vert1, Epigraphic Evidence in Middle-Byzantine Churches of the Mani, in: Aaunndov. Agtépoua 


c» uvyjuy eng Nrovdac Moupixn, Athens 2003, I, p. 340; S.N. MapEnakis, H rpoowroypadia cov dwpytav arıc 


exkAnotes tng Kphtns, Chania 1988, pp. 44-45, fig. 5. See also F. EUANGELATOU-NOTARA, Xopnyol — «ty topes — 
Swpnyrtés ve anueiwuara xwdlkwv. Tadatohoyetot xpovot, Athens 2000, pp. 47, 260. 
20 A. Mirsant, H xopnyla otic KuxAddes amd tov 60 uéypi tov 140 aıwva. H uaprupia cov exrypadwv, Athens 2006, 


PP- 424-425, fig. 20. 


21 E. MARGAROU, Tito xot enayyeruarınd ovönara yuvauxby oto Bulavrio. ZuußoAn ocv werety yia ty Bion eng 
yovatiac otn Bulavrıyn xowovla, Thessaloniki 2000, pp. 266-171. 
22 On the title of protopapadia or papadia see ibid, pp. 189, 192. 
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7: Yüksekli church no. 1, north wall, west niche, dedicatory 
panel 


of God and Christ’s nimbus there is an inscrip- 
tion containing verse three of Psalm 109.” As the 
inscription is partly preserved, we may hypothe- 
size that the protopapadia Rodathy, the widow or 
wife of a priest, could have been responsible for 
the choice of this distinct iconographic formula. 
It should also be noted that the other contempo- 


rary example of this composition, depicted in the 
church of the Archangelos in Cemil, was spon- 
sored by clerics of low rank, simple priests and 
monks.” 

The evidence from the surviving monuments, 
as well as from historical sources and studies, at- 
tests to social and religious interaction: an inevi- 
table consequence of political exchange, which 
grew in importance along the Konya-Nicaea con- 
nection since the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury.” Comparable social circumstances, but set 
against a slightly different political background, 
may also be found in the second half of the thir- 
teenth century in the same region.” Important 
evidence about female patronage emerges from 
the church at Yüksekli, published in 1987.” Al- 
though the paintings of this chapel are of high 
quality, they are very badly preserved, yet they 
can be dated to the second half or the end of the 
thirteenth century, on the basis of their icono- 
graphy and style. Today, the portrait of the fe- 
male donor has completely disappeared; she was 
depicted in the west niche of the north wall, on 
the right side of St Christopher, in the place of 
honour on the spectator’s left (Fig. 7). Another 
donor, possibly her husband, was probably de- 
picted to the left.? The female donor is accom- 


23 On the apse composition see JOLIVET-L£vY, Art chrétien (cit. n. 17), pp. 136-137. Aside from the well-known ninth- 


century apse mosaic in the church of the Dormition in Nicaea, a further similar composition occurs in Cappadocia, 
in the church of the Archangelos near Cemil, dated to 1217, B. T. Uvar, L'église d’Archangelos à Cemil: le décor de 


la nef sud et le renouveau de la peinture byzantine en Cappadoce au début du XIIIe siècle, in: Deltion tes Christia- 


nikes Archaiologikes Hetaireias, 30, 2008, p. 125. 
24 Ibid., pp. 128-129. 


25 On this discussion see S. Vryonis, The Decline of Medieval Hellenism in Asia Minor and the Process of Islamizati- 


on from the Eleventh through the Fifteenth Century, London 1971, pp. 216-223; M. Bariver, Romanie byzantine 


et pays de Ram turc. Histoire d'un espace d'imbrication gréco-turque, Istanbul 1994, pp. 85-89; M. BALIVET, Entre 


Byzance et Konya: l'intercirculation des idées et des hommes au temps des seldjoukides, in: M. BALIVET, Mélanges 


byzantines, seldjoukides et ottomanes, Istanbul 2005, pp. 47-81. 


26 On the historical context of the second half of thirteenth century see Vryonts, Decline (cit. n. 25), pp. 244—287; C. 


CAHEN, La Turquie pré-ottomane, Istanbul / Paris 1988, pp. 227-307; D. A. KoROBEINIKOV, Orthodox Communi- 


ties in Eastern Anatolia in the Thirteenth to Fourteenth Centuries. Part 2: The Time of Troubles, in: Al-Masaq Islam 


and the Medieval Mediterranean, 17.1, 2005, pp. 197—214; C. MEIVILLE, Anatolia under the Mongols, in: K. FLEET 


(ed.), The Cambridge History of Turkey, I, Cambridge 2009, pp. 51-101. 


27 C. JoLiver-L£vy, Nouvelle découverte en Cappadoce: les églises de Yüksekli, in: Cahiers Archéologiques, 35, 1987, 


pp. 113-141, repr. in: JoLiver-L£vv, Études cappadociennes (cit. n. 2), IX. 


28 Ibid., p. 129, fig. 23. 
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panied by the inscription Skribonissa which seems 
to be used as a patronymic.” On the south-west 
side of the barrel vault, in front of this dedica- 
tory panel, the Baptism of Christ is depicted with 
some distinct iconographic features. A Western- 
style sailing vessel with a praying sailor figure on 
board is represented below the figure of Christ 
making a protective gesture. Scholars? have seen 
in this an original iconographic formula consist- 
ing of an image imploring protection for an ex- 
pedition at sea, or an ex voto offering for a suc- 
cessfully accomplished trip or pilgrimage." In 
fact, the depiction of St Sabas holding the scroll 
near the donor portraits may suggest an affilia- 
tion with them, and maybe even with the Holy 
Land.” Furthermore, the depiction of these com- 
missioners on either side of a monumental icon 
of St Christopher, the holy protector of travellers 
and pilgrims, may also point to this direction. 
Whatever the interpretation of the above 
depiction, the visual link between this particu- 
lar image of baptism and the dedicatory panel 
suggests that our Skribonissa was a member of a 
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rich local family in which mobility seems to have 
been an integral part of their lifestyle. Perhaps 
she was the wife of a rich merchant or of a senior 
civil servant under the Seljuk administration.” 
Indeed, the pax mongolica at the end of the thir- 
teenth century was an appropriate period for the 
expansion of Anatolian trade, in which Greek of- 
ficials were involved, sometimes on behalf of the 
Seljuk Turks.^ In addition, the higher stylistic 
features of the paintings and some iconographic 
components belonging to the Latin world, raise 
questions about the background of the painters 
and the way in which they were associated with 
the donors who seem to have the financial re- 
sources and the aesthetic sensibility to choose a 
workshop of such quality. The presence of a nim- 
bus? on Skribonissa’s portrait and her high-status 
position on the right of the saint’s figure may re- 
veal a particular eagerness to emphasize her high 
social rank. The places given to St Kyriake and 
St Barbara who frame the donor’s image can be 
seen as a possible female influence on the decora- 
tive program, bearing in mind that three more 
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On the name of Skribonissa see ibid., pp. 129, 131, no. 97. 

Ibid., pp. 119-122, 132; THIERRY, La peinture de Cappadoce (cit. n. 2), p. 374. 

The latter hypothesis seems the most convincing especially when considering the social and commercial relations in 
the eastern Mediterranean and the prominent position of aristocrats and merchants with whom the Yiiksekli donors 
may have been associated. Of special iconographic interest is the sailing ship. This element, not commonly depic- 
ted in the Baptism scene, is also attested in some thirteenth- and fourteenth-century churches: Holy Apostles in 
Longanikos, in Lakonia, monastery of the Hypapante in Meteora and three other churches in Crete, Panagia Kera 
in Kritsa, Tranfiguration in Meskla and St Paul near Hagia Roumeli in Sphakia, K. MYLOPOTAMITAKI, O vac tng 
Tlavayias Kepas Kpitoas, Heraklio 2005, p. 25, fig. 15; O. CHassoura, Les peintures murales byzantines des églises 
de Longanikos, Athens 2002, pp. 112-113, and further bibliography. Despite the few preserved examples, the simila- 
rity of the vessel and its occurrence in different regions could possibly be seen as a further component of a common 
provincial tradition across the eastern Mediterranean lands. 

Jouiver-Lévy, Les églises de Yüksekli (cit. n. 27), p. 122, no. 38. 

THIERRY, La peinture de Cappadoce (cit. n. 2), p. 374. 

A. E. Latou, Byzantine Trade with Christians and Muslims and the Crusades, in: A. E. Larou/R. MOTTAHEDEH 
(ed.), The Crusades from the Perspective of Byzantium and the Muslim World, Washington, DC 2001, pp. 187-192; 
A.G.C. Savvipzs, Byzantium in the Near-East: Its Relations with the Seljuk Sultanate of Rum in Asia Minor, the 
Armenians of Cilicia and the Mongols, A.D. c. 1192-1237, Thessaloniki 1981, pp. 141-142; M. BALIVET, Integration 
et exclusion des chrétiens dans le sultanat seldjoukide d'Asie Mineure (XIIe-XIIIe siècles), in: BALIVET, Mélanges 
byzantines (cit. n. 25), pp. 11-118. 

On the iconographic elements and stylistic trends see JoLIVET-L£vv, Les églises de Yüksekli (cit. n. 27), pp. 122-124, 
nos. 53-55, p. 129, no. 85, p. 128, no. 81, pp. 130-131. 

Based on the previous description, ibid., p. 129. 
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8: Peristrema valley, Belisirma, Kirk dam Alt Kilise (St George), dedicatory panel 


depictions of female saints are preserved on the 
west part of the church in their usual place and 
in visual connection with Skribonissa.*” 

Another case of an act of female patronage, 
in which the woman’s initiative is examined in 
the particular political and social context of cen- 
tral Anatolia, is found at the well-known Kirk 
dam Alt: church in the Peristrema valley, dated 
to the 1280s (1283—1295). In the pictorial pro- 
gram of this funerary church dedicated to St 
George the patron saint is represented in five 


different portraits. The main icon of St George 
in the centre of the north-western wall, to the 
right of the sanctuary, is flanked by Tamar and 
her husband Basil Giagoupes who bears the title 
emir (Fig. 8). According to some scholars, Tamar 
who is depicted in this dedicatory panel, may be 
identified as the well-known Georgian princess 
Gurjı Khatun, accompanied here by her third 
husband.” Another hypothesis suggests that she 
could be an otherwise unknown Georgian aristo- 
cratic woman married to a local Greek ruler, 


37 On female saints’ location and the hagiographical program of the church see ibid., pp. 128-130, no. 99. 


38 N. Turerry/M. Tierry, Nouvelles églises rupestres de Cappadoce: région du Hasan Dagi, Paris 1963, pp. 201-213, 


202—207 (dedicatory inscription); LAFONTAINE-DosoGnE, Nouvelles notes cappadociennes (cit. n. 2), pp. 148-154; 


ResTLe, Die byzantinische Wandmalerei (cit. n. 2), I, pp. 176-177 (no. LX), III, figs. s10-516; THIERRY, La pein- 


ture de Cappadoce (cit. n. 2), p. 360; JOLIVET-L£vv, Les églises byzantines de Cappadoce (cit. n. 2), pp. 318—319; 
BERNARDINI, Les donateurs (cit. n. 1), pp. 127-129, 132; U. WEISSBROD, “Hier liegt der Knecht Gottes...” Gräber in 
byzantinischen Kirchen und ihr Dekor (11. bis 15. Jahrhundert) unter besonderer Berücksichtigung der Höhlenkir- 


chen Kappadokiens, Wiesbaden 2003, pp. 89-90, 202-203. 


39 V. LAURENT, Note additionnelle: l'inscription de l'église Saint-Georges de Beliserama, in: Revue des Etudes Byzan- 


tines, 26, 1968, pp. 367—371; S. VRvoNis, Another Note on the Inscription of the Church of St George of Belisera- 
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the commander of some Christian troops and 


a vassal of the Seljuk sultan. In fact, high-rank- 
ing Christian officials bearing the title emir are 
known to have served in the Seljuk army.*? 

As for Tamar, it is evident that she is pre- 
sented in the church in a way that highlights her 
Christian identity, even if the dedicatory inscrip- 
tion mentions both the Seljuk sultan Masud II 
(1283-1305) and the Byzantine emperor Andro- 
nikos II (1282—1328).* Tamar is depicted wear- 
ing a modest costume recognizable in the eastern 
Christian tradition. She wears a white dress with 


9: Peristrema valley, Belisirma, Kirk dam Altı Kilise 
(St George), Tamar 


10: Ortakóy (Bagkóy), church of St George, St Anastasia 
Pharmakolytria 


narrow patterned sleeves and over it a long green 
mantle with a white decorated collar, fastened 
at the neck and covering her shoulders. These 
details are also attested in several other contem- 
porary portraits. A low round bonnet covers her 
head above a long white veil (Fig. 9). However, 
a more original feature is the double pair of ear- 
rings on each side, which have, until now, gone 
unnoticed and which may be considered belong- 
ing to an iconographic tradition common to 
the eastern Mediterranean world. Earrings are 
a regular part of female secular costume,” but 


ma, in: Byzantina, 9, 1977, pp. 11-22; A. EASTMOND, Art and Frontiers Between Byzantium and the Caucasus, in: 
S. T. Brooks (ed.), Byzantium: Faith and Power (1261-1557): Perspectives on Late Byzantine Art and Culture, New 


York/London 2006, pp. 154-169. 


40 The name of Giagoupes, “Yakoub” for the Greeks and for the Turks, and his rich “oriental” costume suggest his 
perfect integration into the multi-confessional society of the Seljuk state in the second half of the thirteenth century. 


Vryonlis, Decline (cit. n. 25), p. 232; BALIVET, Entre Byzance et Konya (cit. n. 25), p. 194. 


41 On the other examples of dedicatory inscriptions from the thirteenth-century central Anatolia mentioning simulta- 
neously both the Byzantine and Seljuk ruler see N. A. Bees, Die Inschriftenaufzeichnung des Kodex Sinaiticus 508 
(976) und die Maria-Spiläotissa-Klosterkirche bei Sille (Lykaonien), Berlin / Wilmersdorf 1922, pp. 5-80; A. Mr- 
TSANI, To excovoypadnuévo evayyédto vov Bacıdelov Meyer (Kaioäpeux, 1226), in: Deltion tes Christianikes 


Archaiologikes Hetaireias, 26, 2005, p. 161. 


42 Paranı, Reconstructing the Reality of Images (cit. n. 8), p. 79. 
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double pairs are rare. In the church of St George 
in Ortaköy, which may also be dated to the late 
thirteenth century, two holy women, St Helena 
(Fig. 2) and St Anastasia Pharmakolytria, also 
wear a double pair of earrings (Fig 10). This fea- 
ture may also be observed on a fifteenth-centu- 
ry local aristocratic female donor on Rhodes, as 
well as on some icons from Sinai dated to the late 
thirteenth century, where the female saints are 
represented with three earrings on each ear.# 
Tamar is depicted on the left side of St George 
with her husband on the right, in the place of hon- 
our. Moreover, her gesture, offering the model of 
the church to the titular saint, testifies to her role 
as the primary donor along with the dedicatory in- 
scription that records the giving of a vineyard.* 
Under different social circumstances, many 
religious foundations were erected or renovated 


by women of the royal nobility and according 
to written sources, monastic archives, typika and 
dedicatory inscriptions, a large number of wom- 
en also acted as donors either individually or with 
their children.* It is difficult to identify the pre- 
cise role of women in religious patronage. We can 
point out, however, that there are frequent men- 
tions or representations of nuns and widows as 
founders or relatives of the donors in late Byzan- 
tine churches.* The female donor Kale Meledone 
in the church of the Transfiguration in Pyrgi of 
Euboia and the otherwise unknown Maria in the 
church of St George at the village of Maratho in 
Naxos are already well-known. In addition to 
the above, the nun Kataphyge in the church of 
Hagia Triada in the village of Psinthos on Rhodes 
is mentioned as the primary donor and appears to 
be offering a model of the church. 


43 On a certain Irene in the church of Panagia Katholiki in Lardos, on Rhodes, see MrrrHa, Evdvuatokoyixés 


uaptuples (cit. n. 6), p. 435, pl. 172y. On the Sinai icons see J. FoLDA, Crusader Art in the Holy Land, from the 


Third Crusade to the Fall of Acre, 1187-1291, Cambridge 2005, pp. 336-338, figs. 193, 195 and p. 540, fig. 371; K. 


WEITZMANN, Icon Painting in the Crusader Kingdom, in: Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 20, 1966, pp. 70-73, figs. 46, 
50; N. Mourixt, The Wall Paintings of the Church of the Panagia at Moutoullas, in: I. Hutter (ed.), Byzanz und 


der Westen, Vienna 1984, pp. 206-209. 


44 THIERRY, Nouvelles églises (cit. n. 38), p. 207. On other examples which record donations on churches’ walls see 


S. Karopıssı-VERTI, Church Inscriptions as Documents. Chrysobulls, Ecclesiastical Acts, Inventories, Donations, 


Wills, in: Deltion tes Christianikes Archaiologikes Hetaireias, 24, 2003, pp. 79-88, esp. pp. 84-85. 


45 On the typika see PG 127, 991-1128; P. Gautier, Le typikon de la Theotokos Kecharitomene, in: Revue des Étu- 


des Byzantines, 43, 1985, pp. 5-165 (monastery of Theotokos Kecharitomene); H. DELEHAYE, Deux typika byzan- 


tins de l’époque de Paléologues, Brussels 1921, pp. 18-105 (monastery of Bebaia Elpis), pp. 106-136 (monastery of 


Lips), pp. 136-140 (monastery of Sts Anargyroi); P. MEYER, Bruchstücke zweier turıc& Kxrntopixé, in: Byzantinische 


Zeitschrift, 4, 1895, pp. 48-49 (monastery of Christ Philanthropos); BMFD, II, no. 27, pp. 649-724; III, no. 39, 


Pp. 1254-1286, no. 40, pp. 1287-1294; IV, no. 47, pp. 1383-1388, no. 57, pp. 1512-1578. See also A. E. Larou, Ob- 
servations on the Life and Ideology of Byzantine Women, in: Byzantinische Forschungen, 9, 1985, pp. 59-102; C. 


GALATARIOTOU, Byzantine Women’s Monastic Communities: The Evidence of the Tuma, in: Jahrbuch der Os- 


terreichischen Byzantinistik, 38, 1988, p. 264; V. DimrrropouLou, Imperial Women Founders and Refounders in 


Komnenian Constantinople, in: M. MuLLETT (ed.), Founders and Refounders of Byzantine Monasteries, Belfast 


2007, pp. 87-106. On tomb epigrams in funerary chapels founded by wealthy widows see S. T. Brooks, Poetry and 


Female Patronage in Late Byzantine Tomb Decoration: Two Epigrams by Manuel Philes, in: Dumbarton Oaks Pa- 


pers, 60, 2007, pp. 223—248, esp. pp. 227—240. 


46 S.E. J. GERSTEL/A.-M. TALBOT, Nuns in the Byzantine Countryside, in: Deltion tes Christianikes Archaiologikes 
Hetaireias, 27, 2006, pp. 481-489; S. E. J. GERSTEL/S. KaLoprissi-VERTI, Some Female Founders in the Village: The 


Widow’s Tale, in the present volume. 


47 Karorıssı-Verri, Dedicatory Inscriptions (cit. n. 10), pp. 83-84; Mrrsant, H xopnyla otis KuxAdösg (cit. n. 20), p. 


425. 


48 I. CHRISTOPHORAKI, Xopyytces uaprupies and tous vaods ng Meoaiwvixns Podov (1204-1522), in: Pó80c 2400 


ypovia, Athens 2000, pp. 460-461, pl. 181a. 
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However, the case of Kirk dam Altı Kilise 
seems quite different from the examples men- 
tioned above. Tamar, depicted in our church 
with her husband, was the driving force be- 
hind the act of donation highlighting her high 
social status and origin. An analogous example 
could be the well-known portrait of the Geor- 
gian queen T’amara, the only successor of the 
Bagratid dynasty.” 

To sum up, the iconographic and epigraphic 
representation of female donors in the thirteenth- 
century wall paintings in Cappadocia does not 
seem to diverge from the main Byzantine tradi- 
tion of the later centuries. Women possessing fi- 
nancial resources and members of the landed ari- 
stocracy appear in a secondary position, as wives 
or relatives of the primary donor in an attempt to 
display their social, cultural and religious identity. 
Tamar's case, however, may be compared to those 
of Anna Radene in the church of Hagioi Anargy- 
roi in Kastoria, and of Pepagomene in the church 
of Panagia Krena on the island of Chios, both 
portrayed in ways which underline their high ari- 
stocratic status and the prestige of their origins.” 


It seems that the thirteenth-century complex 
political and social conditions of the area had 
contributed to the wealth of the female patrons 
along with the vitality of the Christian commu- 
nities in the Seljuk territory. The female donor's 
faith in the power of images of the past has re- 
mained undiminished but it is now expressed in 
a social context in which the female patron seems 
to have become more significant. 

The information deriving from the dedi- 
catory inscriptions and donor portraits of the 
thirteenth-century wall paintings in Cappadocia 
adds to our knowledge of women’s role in the 
Byzantine countryside and the part which is oc- 
cupied by the Seljuk Turks, even in very differ- 
ent socio-economic conditions. They further- 
more contribute to the research on the artistic 
quality of the wall paintings as well as to their 
connection with artistic trends of major art cen- 


tres of the time. 


Illustration credits: Figs. 1-6, 8-10: B. Tolga Uyar. — Fig. 
7: C. Jolivet-Lévy. 


49 On the portrait of queen T'amara in the church of Vardzia (1184-1186) and her status during her reign see A. East- 


MOND, Royal Imagery in Medieval Georgia, University Park, PA 1998, pp. 108-113; A. EASTMOND, Royal Renewal in 


Georgia: The Case of Queen Tamar, in: P. MAGDALINO (ed.), New Constantines. The Rhythm of Imperial Renewal 


in Byzantium, 4th-13th Centuries, London 1994, pp. 283-293. From the iconographical point of view, we could 


also mention the donor portrait in the church of St George in Polosko (1343-1345). The church was erected by the 


despot Joran Draguëin, depicted to the right of Christ, while his mother and daughter of the emperor of Bulgaria, 


the queen Maria, was responsible for the church decoration. She is represented as a nun on the left of the Christ, 


offering the model of the church, C. Grozpanov/D. Cornacov, Les portraits historiques de Poloëko, 2, in: Zo- 


graf, 15, 1984, pp. 85-93. 


5o The two aristocratic ladies, although they are not the main donors but the founders’ wives, are shown in the place 


of honour, on the right side of the Virgin, and they are designated by their maiden names. See M. PANavoripi, 


H rpoowrınörnra 900 apyóvtov TNE Kaotopids xot o yapaxtipas TNG nöAng axo SedTEPO LTS xov 1200 ava, in: 


Awpov. Tiuyrirdg Tonos otov kaðnynth Niko Nıkovavo, Thessaloniki 2006, pp. 160-162 and further bibliography; 
C. PENNAS, Some Aristocratic Founders: The Foundation of Panaghia Krena on Chios, in: J. PERREAULT (ed.), Les 


femmes et le monachisme byzantin. Actes du symposium d'Athénes, Athens 1988, pp. 61-66; A. E. Larou, The Role 


of Women in Byzantine Society, in: Jahrbuch der Österreichischen Byzantinistik, 31.1, 1981, pp. 251-252. Thus, in 
the church of Kirk dam Alu, as in the two other cases, the husband's authority is probably influenced by Tamar's 


identity, who appears to be the primary donor. 
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STIFTERTUM IM ,PROSOPOGRAPHISCHEN LEXIKON DER 
PALAIOLOGENZEIT* - EINE ERSTE AUSWERTUNG 


SYLVIE HERL 


VORBEMERKUNG 


ange Zeit wurde kaum Wert darauf gelegt, 
den tatsächlichen Einfluss der Frau auf die 
Entwicklung von Kunst und Kultur aufzuspii- 
ren bzw. ihre wahre soziale und gesellschaftspo- 
litische Position, im Speziellen als Griinderin 
und Stifterin, zu erforschen.t Gemäß Judith 
Herrin? attestierten Historiker Frauen bisher 
meistens — aufgrund von Fehlinterpretationen — 
geringere Stärke, grössere Abhängigkeit von Be- 
ratern und generell weniger Einfluss als Män- 
nern gleichen Ranges. 
Erst in jüngeren Tagen? wurde der Thema- 
tik, wohl durch den „Gender“-Diskurs angeregt, 


mehr Aufmerksamkeit geschenkt — so definiert 
etwa Elizabeth Gittingst Macht und Befugnisse 
aristokratischer Damen im byzantinischen Reich 
genauer und Riet van Bremen, bezugnehmend auf 
die ersten frühchristlichen Jahrhunderte, meint 
gar, Frauen „appeared to have rendered the same 
social, political and financial services to their ci- 
ties as their male fellow citizens and they were ho- 
noured for those services in much the same way 
[...] Women were also active from an early period 
onwards as [...] benefactors; they competed with 
men in the building of temples, theatres, public 
baths, and in many other types of benefactions”. 


SYSTEMATISCHES AUFSPUREN VON 
FRAUEN IN SCHRIFTLICHEN QUELLEN 


ie Prosopographieforschung war in den 
letzten beiden Jahrzehnten des zwanzigs- 
ten Jahrhunderts bemiiht, mehr Vollstandigkeit 
durch das Erfassen bisher vernachlässigter Daten 


und Zeitabschnitte zu erreichen, was sich durch 
eine Vielzahl neuer Publikationen bemerkbar 
machte.° 


Eine der wenigen Ausnahmen ist das Werk von Charles Diehl, das sich eingehend mit dem Leben einiger byzantini- 


scher Herrscherinnen befasst, CH. DiEHL, Kaiserinnen von Byzanz, Stuttgart 1956. 


m 


J. Herrin, Women in Purple. Rulers of Medieval Byzantium, London 2001, S. 6-8. 
Leena Mari Peltomaa ortet noch 2005, dass „interest in Byzantine women emerged in the 1980s“, jedoch „in the 


light of [...] international congresses of Byzantine studies the interest in women and gender study seems quite mo- 


dest“, obwohl „Gender“ allgemein als „useful category of historical analysis“ anerkannt ist, L. M. Perromaa, Gender 


and Byzantine Studies from the Viewpoint of Methodology, in: Anzeiger der philosophisch-historischen Klasse, 


3 
140, 2005, S. 257. 
4 
World, London 2003, S. 67-75. 
5 
don 1993, S. 225. 
6 


1996, S. 1-5. 


E. A. GrrrixGs, Elite Women. Dignity, Power and Piety, in: I. KaLavrezou (Hrsg.), Byzantine Women and Their 
R. van BREMEN, Women and Wealth, in: A. CAMERON /A. Kuunr (Hrsg.), Images of Women in Antiquity, Lon- 


R. W. Maruisen, Introduction, zu: Special Issue: Late Antiquity and Byzantium, in: Medieval Prosopography, 17.1, 
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Dazu gehört z.B. die Datenbank der „Proso- 
pography of the Byzantine Empire“ (PBE), bei 
deren Erstellung man bereits darauf achtete, alle 
verfügbaren Details zum Leben der verzeichne- 
ten Personen in mehr als 40 Eingabefeldern fest- 
zuhalten; so auch - für diesen Artikel besonders 
wichtige — Fakten zur sozialen Stellung und Kar- 
riere, zu Bildung und Interessen, Einfluss und 
Vermögensverhältnissen sowie zum Geschlecht.7 

Einen weiteren, methodisch effektiven An- 
satz bietet die unter Johannes Hofmann erstellte 
„Prosopographische Frauenliste“, die die „in ge- 
druckten Quellen und in der Forschung rezipier- 
ten Frauen des christlichen Ostens so vollständig 
wie möglich in ihren wichtigsten biographischen 
Daten stichpunktartig zu erfassen“ sucht.‘ 

Desgleichen hat das Akademievorhaben un- 
ter der Leitung von Ralph-Johannes Lilie an der 
Berlin-Brandenburgischen Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften zum Ziel, die „Prosopographie der 
mittelbyzantinischen Zeit“ (PmbZ) im Hinblick 
auf das Vorhandensein von Frauen in schriftli- 
chen Quellen mit personenbezogenen Daten zu 
untersuchen.? 

Neuesten Erkenntnissen gemäß lassen sich 
laut Thomas Pratsch in den byzantinischen 
Quellen der Jahre 641-867 innerhalb aller ange- 
gebenen Personen lediglich fünf Prozent Frauen 
eruieren; weniger als die Hälfte davon wird na- 
mentlich und autonom erwähnt (als Würden- 
trägerinnen, Regentinnen, Angehörige des Kai- 
serhauses, Verwandte byzantinischer Heiliger, 
Nonnen sowie als in Dedikations- und Grabin- 


schriften Angeführte). Die meisten Frauen er- 
scheinen nur ihrer Funktion nach als Familien- 
mitglieder eines Mannes (z.B. als Dienerinnen 
eines Haushalts, Nonnen eines Klosters etc.), 
bleiben als Personen aber anonym. 

Ähnliche Ergebnisse liefern die Jahre 867- 
1025: wiederum konnten bloß etwa fünf Prozent 
weiblicher Namen gefunden werden; davon sind 
immerhin mehr als vier Fünftel unabhängige 
Frauen zu verzeichnen, über ein Fünftel ist als ei- 
nem Manne zugehörig benannt.” 

Pratsch resümiert, „dass sämtliche Aussagen 
zu den konkreten Lebensumständen von Frau- 
en in Byzanz auf einer sehr schmalen Quellen- 
grundlage beruhen. Nur eines ist gewiss: Die 
Zahl der selbständig und unabhängig agieren- 
den Frauen in Byzanz war [...] verschwindend 
gering." 

Diese ungünstige Einschätzung resultiert ver- 
mutlich aus der Tatsache, dass Frauen allzu oft 
nur im Kontext eines männlichen Familienmit- 
glieds, ihres Dienstherrn o.ä. wahrgenommen 
wurden oder sogar — ganz bewusst — ungenannt 
blieben: so ist bei Stiftungen von Frauen für das 
Seelenheil des verstorbenen Gatten häufig nur 
dessen Name überliefert. 

Die gleiche Tendenz der Vorrangstellung 
von Männern zeigt sich bei gemeinschaftlichen 
Donationen von Ehepaaren oder ganzen Famili- 
en: Zahlreiche Beispiele im PLP nennen sowohl 
den Vor- und Zunamen und sogar die Profession 
bzw. gesellschaftliche Stellung des Mannes, seine 
nächsten weiblichen Verwandten werden aber le- 


7 J.R. MARTINDALE, Prosopography of the Byzantine Empire, in: MATHISEN, Medieval Prosopography (zit. Anm. 6), 


S. 177-181. 


8 J. Hormann, Prosopographische Frauenliste des christlichen Ostens. Internetprojekt an der Katholischen Universi- 
tät Eichstätt, URL: http://www.ku-eichstaett.de / Fakultaeten / THF /Akg/ projekte (Zugriff: 10. 11.2007). 
9  T.PnarscH, Nicht nur Kaiser und Heilige. Gesellschaftliche Gruppen in Byzanz, in: Pax et Gaudium Geschichte, 5: 


Byzanz. — Rom des Ostens, 2007, S. 62-65. Hinweise auf eine statistische Auswertung der diversen Datengruppen 


ließen sich in den Prolegomena der PmbZ jedoch nicht finden, R.J. Lite, Prolegomena, in: BBAW, Prosopogra- 
phie der mittelbyzantinischen Zeit (PmbZ), I (641-867), Berlin /New York 1998, S. 1-11 und II (867-1025), Ber- 


lin /New York 2009, S. XXIX-XXXI. 


10 Gemäß Schriftverkehr mit Thomas Pratsch, Freie Universität Berlin, 8.9.2008. 


u PrarscH, Kaiser und Heilige (zit. Anm. 9), S. 65. 
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1: Asinou (Zypern), Panagia Phorbiotissa, Südwand des zentralen Naos-Bereichs, Stifierbildnis, 1105/06, übermalt 1332/33 


diglich mit „Familie des“, „Schwester des“, „und 
seine Gattin“ etc. betitelt. 

Vassiliki Dimitropoulou verweist in diesem 
Zusammenhang auf die gemeinschaftliche Neu- 
gründung des Pantokratorklosters durch Eirene 
Piroska und Ioannes II. Komnenos: Der außer- 
gewöhnliche Beitrag der Kaiserin hierzu wurde 


im synaxarion von Konstantinopel sowie im ty- 
pikon und in einer ekphrasis des Klosters festge- 
halten, doch „remains unacknowledged by the 
historical account of Choniates and of another 
historian, Skoutariotes [...] Both claim that it 


12 


was John who founded Pantokrator“. 


ÖFFENTLICH SICHTBARE ZEUGNISSE WEIBLICHER PATRONAGE 


Ar in zahlreichen auf uns gekomme- 
nen Stifterbildnissen zeigt sich diese ge- 
schlechtsspezifische Verteilung: Die Frau ist, so- 
fern überhaupt abgebildet, meist in wesentlich 
geringerer (Bedeutungs-) Größe bzw. hinter dem 
Mann dargestellt (Abb. 1). Unter byzantinischen 
Stifterportraits finden sich im Lauf der Zeit nur 
wenige Beispiele von Frauen, die als ebenbürtig 
abgebildet werden. Diese entstammten vorwie- 


gend aristokratischen Kreisen. Erwähnt seien 
stellvertretend die — gleich groß wie ihre Ehegat- 
ten mosaizierten — Kaiserinnen Zoe und Eirene 
in der Hagia Sophia (Abb. 2);? oder auch Anna 
Radene, recht dominant in einer Kirche im grie- 
chischen Kastoria freskiert (Abb. 3); und natür- 
lich der Prototyp der weiblichen Stifterfigur, die 
über Jahrhunderte vielfach dargestellte Kaiserin 
Helena, Mutter Konstantins des Großen." 


12. V. Dimrtrorourou, Imperial Women Founders and Refounders in Komnenian Constantinople, in: M. MULLETT 


(Hrsg.), Founders and Refounders of Byzantine Monasteries (Belfast Byzantine Texts and Translations, 6.3), Belfast 


2007, S. 89. 


13 C.L. Connor, Women of Byzantium, New Haven/London 2004, S. 210-211; C. Manco, Die Mosaiken, in: H. 


Kanter, Die Hagia Sophia. Mit einem Beitrag von Cyril Mango über die Mosaiken, Berlin 1967, S. 60-62; G. 
Fossari u.a., Mosaiken der Kaiserporträts auf der Südempore, in: V. HorrMANN (Hrsg.), Die Hagia Sophia in Is- 
tanbul. Bilder aus sechs Jahrhunderten, Kat. Ausst., Bern 1999, S. 204-206. 


14 S. PELEKANIDIS, Hagioi Anargyroi, in: M. Cuatzipaxis (Hrsg.), Byzantine Art in Greece. Mosaics — Wall Pain- 
tings, Naxos 1989, S. 22-28; M. CHATZIDAKIS, ebenda, S. 38-45; T. MALMQUIST, Byzantine 12th-Century Frescoes 


in Kastoria, Uppsala 1979, S. 85-86. 


15 GrrrINGS, Elite Women (zit. Anm. 4), S. 69-71; HERRIN, Women in Purple (zit. Anm. 2), S. 21. 
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2: Istanbul, Hagia Sophia, Ostseite der Südempore, Mosaik mit Muttergottes mit Kind, Kaiser loannes II. Komnenos und 


Kaiserin Eirene Piroska, 1122-1124 


Desgleichen stößt man in Stifterinschriften 
auf wenige Frauennamen: Veronika Scheibel- 
reiter untersuchte Mosaike im gesamten Raum 
Westkleinasiens und fand mit Ausnahme der 
Schenkung Kleopatras, einer femina clarissima, 
und einigen gemeinschaftlichen Familienstiftun- 
gen ausschließlich männliche Gaben vor. 

Die genannten Fakten veranlassen zu gene- 
rellen Fragen wie etwa: 


ERSTMALIGES BETRETEN NOCH 


D: nachstehenden Ausführungen resultie- 
ren aus dem Versuch, eben genannte Fra- 
gestellungen mithilfe einer ersten Auswertung 
des ,Prosopographischen Lexikons der Palaiolo- 
genzeit“ (PLP)" zu beantworten. Diese primäre 
Sichtung konzentriert sich auf die Sammlung, 


* War die Verhältnismäßigkeit von männlichem 
und weiblichem Mäzenatentum im byzantini- 
schen Reich tatsächlich derart ungleich ge- 
wichtet? 

* Welchen sozialen Schichten entstammen Stif- 
ter und Stifterinnen? 

e Wurde im innerstädtischen Bereich mehr ge- 
spendet als in landlichen Gegenden? 

* Welche Arten von Schenkungen durften 
Frauen vornehmen bzw. welche Dinge stifte- 
ten sie für welchen Zweck? 


» UNENTDECKTEN TERRAINS" 


Kategorisierung sowie geographische und zeitli- 
che Verortung weiblicher Donationen im Allge- 
meinen und intendiert, wo immer sinnvoll, die 
Gegeniiberstellung von weiblichen und männ- 
lichen Stiftungen. Sie erhebt, da nicht auf das 
Detail fokussiert, keinerlei Anspruch auf Voll- 


IG V. SCHEIBELREITER, Stifterinschriften auf Mosaiken Westkleinasiens, Wien 2006, S. 12-13, 52-64. Sophia Kalopissi- 
Verti bestätigt dies, S. KaLopıssı-VerT1, Dedicatory Inscriptions and Donor Portraits in Thirteenth-Century Chur- 
ches of Greece (OAW, Denkschriften Phil.-Hist. Klasse, 226), Wien 1992, S. 25-26. 

17 E. Trapp /H.-V. Beyer, Prosopographisches Lexikon der Palaiologenzeit (PLP), Wien 1976-1996 /2001. Verwendet 
wurde sowohl die gedruckte als auch die digitale Version in Ergänzung zueinander - letztere wurde schließlich auf- 


grund praktikabler Optionen wie Wortsuche und Textkopie zum rascheren Erstellen der Auswertungstabelle heran- 


gezogen. 
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3: Kastoria, Hagioi Anargyroi, nördliches Seitenschiff, Stif- 
terbildnis, elfies/zwölftes Jahrhundert 


ständigkeit. Eine genauere Untersuchung von 
stiftungsbezogenen Hintergründen und Quellen, 
von sozialer Herkunft und gesellschaftlichem 
Umfeld der Stifterinnen etc. muss Thema ver- 
tiefender Forschung sein, um vervollständigende 
und bindende Resultate zu erhalten. 

Das Durchsuchen der über 25.000 Einträ- 
ge des PLP auf Stiftungsleistungen von Frauen 
und Männern an bereits bestehende sowie auch 
Gründungen von neuen Einrichtungen brachte 
folgende Erkenntnisse: 

Insgesamt ließen sich 1446 Stifter und 
Gründer” finden (Abb. 4) — davon 1168 männ- 
liche und 241 weibliche Personen, die mit aus- 
gewählten Suchparametern? verbunden sind: 
stiften, gründen, fördern, schenken, vermachen, 
überlassen, weihen, übergeben, vererben, zur 


Verfügung stellen, spenden; weiters (er)bauen, 
errichten, erneuern, ausstatten, restaurieren und 
renovieren, mosaizieren, freskieren, aus- / bema- 
len, abbilden, dekorieren und mit Begriffen wie 
ktetor/issa, Testament, (Stifter-)Bild(nis), Ol, 
Vieh, Wein, Geld o.Ä. Nur wenige Funde er- 
zielten Wachs, Fett, Licht, Leuchter, Lampen, 
Gemälde, Brot, Nahrung / Ernährung, Textilien, 
Gewand, Kleidung, Stoff, Opfer, Kreuz etc., was 
u.a. auf die Kurzlebigkeit der Materialien und 
die mangelnde Dokumentation derartiger Klein- 
stiftungen zurückzuführen ist. 

37 Wohltäter, deren Identität aufgrund man- 
gelnder Angaben nicht eruiert werden kann bzw. 
deren Mitwirkung an diversen Projekten nicht 
klar ist, sind im kleinsten Segment der Graphik 
repräsentiert. 

Nach reiflicher Überlegung, wie Stiftungen, 
Gründungen, Schenkungen etc. idealerweise in 
männliche und weibliche Urheberschaft sowie an- 
teilsmäßige Partizipation bei Gemeinschaftsgaben 
zu dividieren seien, wurde der Stiftungsakt zur 
optimalen Einheit erwählt (Abb. 5), der der Ein- 
fachheit halber auch Gründungen, Spenden, Erb- 
schaften usw. mit einbezieht. Fast alle der folgen- 
den Diagramme basieren daher auf insgesamt 1618 
eruierten Stiftungshandlungen — was den Vorteil 
hat, dass auch mehrere unabhängige Schenkun- 
gen eines einzelnen Gönners gezählt werden kön- 
nen bzw. eine Kollektivdonation auf sämtliche ge- 
nannte Beteiligte aufgeteilt werden kann.” 

Die Segmentierung der zweiten Abbildung 
ist im Vergleich zur ersten kaum verändert: 
Nur ein Prozentpunkt wechselt, bedingt durch 
männliche Mehrfachstiftungen, vom weibli- 
chen zum männlichen Anteil. Die 37 — aufgrund 


18 Die erfassten Namen von Gründern werden im PLP jeweils gemeinsam mit der Gründung von Kirchen, Klöstern, 


Kapellen, Schulen, Mönchsgemeinschaften u.ä. genannt. 


19 Als Suchparameter wurden sowohl Verba in mehreren Formen (z. B. stiftete /n, gestiftet) wie auch Substantiva (z.B. 
Stifter, Stifterin, Stiftung) bzw., wo irgend möglich, Wortstamme wie „stift“ eingesetzt. 


20 In diesem Punkt sind allerdings oft nur sehr vage Angaben die Basis der — dadurch wahrscheinlich etwas verfälsch- 


ten — Kalkulationen: bei Angaben wie „und Familie“ oder „Geschwister des“ wurden vorerst nur ein weiblicher und 


ein männlicher gemeinschaftlicher Stiftungsakt hinzugezählt, da die Anzahl und geschlechtsspezifische Aufteilung 


der restlichen an der Schenkung beteiligten Angehörigen im Dunkeln liegt. 
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Verhältnis Stifter - Stifterinnen 


Unbekannt 2% 


Frauen 17% 


Manner 81% 


Gruniliuge des Disramms: 1:444 Suttezlonen 


Aufglinlsrung: 

81% = 1,108 Männer (1,046 Stiirer, 122 Gründer) 

17% = 240 Frauen (219 Srifterinnen, 22 Gründerinnen) 
2% = 37 ungekläru: Stifruagen/ Gründungen 


Verhältnis männliche - weibliche Stiftungsakte 
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4: Verhältnis Stifter — Stifierinnen 


5: Verhältnis männliche — weibliche Stiftungsakte 
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6: Verhältnis männliche — weibliche — gemeinsame Stiftungsakte 


mangelnder Daten — ungeklärten Stiftungen 
bleiben gleich, da es sich hierbei gleichermaßen 
um Stifter, Stifterinnen oder Stiftungsakte han- 
deln kann. 

Werden darüber hinaus die gemeinsamen 
Spenden von Mann und Frau extrahiert, er- 
gibt sich neben den dadurch geschmälerten, 
nunmehr rein männlichen und rein weiblichen 
Segmenten die Menge von 203 gemeinschaftli- 
chen Stiftungsakten (Abb. 6). Die Menge der 
gemeinsamen Schenkungen ist zur genaueren 
Betrachtung abermals in die beiden Geschlech- 
ter unterteilt und „gemeinsam männlich“ (für 
an Gemeinschaftsstiftungen beteiligte Männer) 
bzw. „gemeinsam weiblich“ (für an Gemein- 
schaftsstiftungen beteiligte Frauen) bezeichnet. 

Weitere interessante Ergebnisse liefert die 
Auswertung der zeitlichen und geographischen 
Aufteilung aller im PLP ermittelten Stiftungen: 


Das Diagramm zur chronologischen Auf- 
gliederung der Stiftungsakte (Abb. 7) zeigt, 
dass deren Hauptanteil eindeutig im vierzehnten 
Jahrhundert liegt, gefolgt von den Leistungen 
in den krisengeschüttelten Jahrhunderten davor 
und danach. 120 Dedikationen mit zu ungenau- 
en zeitlichen Angaben mussten abgezogen und 
in einem separaten Balken rechts dargestellt wer- 
den." Die restlichen 1498 Stiftungsakte weisen 
entweder exakte oder sog. „halb-exakte“ Datie- 
rungen (wie etwa „um 1500“, „zwölftes Jahrhun- 
dert“, „Wende vom dreizehnten zum vierzehnten 
Jahrhundert“) auf; die Selektion exakter Jahres- 
zahlen, sofern vorhanden, erlaubte eine Zutei- 
lung in die jeweils erste und zweite Jahrhundert- 
hälfte. 

Die Graphik zur geographischen Verstreu- 
ung aller Stiftungsakte (Abb. 8) zeigt eine sehr 
ungleichmäßige Verteilung der Donationen auf 


21 Hierbei handelt es sich um Stiftungen und Gründungen, die z. B. mit „dreizehnten oder vierzehnten Jahrhundert“, 
„ab dem zwölften Jahrhundert“ oder „vor dem fünfzehnten Jahrhundert“ bezeichnet sind. 
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Zeitliche Aufteilung aller Stiftungsakte 
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Jeweilige Jabrhandertwende 
Grundlage des Diagramme 1:651 Se female 
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12, Jahrhundert: ingzcsumm 5 Stiftungsakte 
|. Hälfte keine Überlieferung 
2. Hälfte: keine Übetlieterung 
Halb»exakt: 5 männliche 
Wende 12,/13, Jahrhundert keine Überlieferung 


13. Jahrundert: insgesunt 304 Stiftungesukte 
L Hilfe: 7 mitnnhehe 
2 Hälfte: 200 männliche, 39 weibliche und 8 ungeklärte 
Halb-excike: 34 männliche, 10 weilsliche und ^ ungcklirte 

Wende 13./ 14, Jahrhundert: 40 nüinnlche, $ weibliche = insgesamt 38 Snhvungsalte 


14, Jahrhundert: insgesamt Bd Suftunysakre 
|. Hilfe 345 mannliche, 83 welbliche iml 10 ungeklarte 
2, Half 252 männliche, 53 weibliche und 4 ungeklärte 
Halb-exakt: 74 manmliche, 15 weibliche und 4 ungeklarte 

Wende 14.715, [ahrhandert: 9 männliche, 4 weibliche = Insgesamt 13 Stiftunziabte 


15. Jahrhundert: insgesamt 283 Srifrungsakte 
V. Halfte: 150 männliche, 23 weibliche und 1 ungekhinter 
2, Halfre: 49 männliche und 13 weibliche 
Halb-exakt: 40 männliche, 5 weibliche und 2 umzeklärre 
Wende 15716, Jnhrrhundert: 3 männliche Suftungsakte 


16. Jahrhundert: insgesamt 2 Sottunysakee 
bo Hälfte: 2 männliche 
2. Halfuz keine Überlieferung 
Halb-exakt: laine Überlieferung 


Ungenau: 120 Süfringsakte oline suordenbare Dinimsangale 


1. Hälfte 
2. Hälfee 
ölne 


exakter 
Datum 


7: Zeitliche Aufteilung aller Stiftungsakte 
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Geographische Verteilung der Stiftungen 
TS B eA 


9-0 @=` to = 26 - 56 "-1-25 
Cundluse der Diagramme 1618 Snfrangsalte 


Miglicdezungz 
Schwarz = Kreis (312 Snfrunyeaktwe), Zypern (102), Konmstantmopel (115] und Berg Athos 1133) 
Dunkelgrau = Trapezunt und die Halbinsel Mani fjeweils OU Snfrungesaktc) 


Mittelgrau = Lemnos (34 Stifiungesakte), Serres (44), Thessaloniki (41) und das gesamte Gebiet won Chalhidike 
(insgesamt 34) 


Hellgrau = Orte bzw. Regionen mit 1 bis 25 Stifrungsakten: 

Heutiges Italien: Apulien, Berg Myron, Bologna, Ferrara, Florenz, Growtafennita, Kalabrien, Milan, Mantua, 
Modena, Otrante Region, Padua, Pavia, Rom, Troja, Venedig. 

Sizilien: Messina and einige benachharre Ortschaften. 


Vhemaliges Yugroslawien und Albanien: Arilje, Belgrad, Berat, Bistrica, Hassan, Graéanca, Kamna, Kavadat, 
Konen, Manastir, Melenikon, Ochralscc-Reyim, Paraéin, Pec, Prebul; PrespaseoRegpim, Prilep, Prizren, 
Skopie, Smederevo, Sopocani, Strumica, Studenica. 


Hentie Türkei: Antiocha, Belisternis, Chalke am Marmarcmeer, Ephesos, lkonton Region, Kallipolis, Ixxlivos; 
Kyaikos-Region, Lampsakos, lammdı, Larnos-Region, Niko, Nikomedeia, Seiymbrin, Smyrna 


Heunjres Citiethenland: Achaia, Agim, Mholien, Akarnanien, Apollonia, Argos, Arkilien, Arm, Athen, Arnika, 
Booties, Chios, Epiru», Hubla, Gyrheion, Imbeos, lowing, Kastorii, Kephallonia, Karla, Kurth, 
Kroken, Kyther, Lakslannmm, Laksnien, Lanssd, laros, Lesbos, Leukas, Mauromati, Mesembmna, Mere, 
Mistra, Monembasia, Nauplion, Naxos, Parnassos-Region, Patmos, Patras, Pelion, Peloponnes, Rhodos, 
Samos, Sumurhruke, Spara, Seyret, Thasos, Thrakien, Trikulu, Tsakamioanea, Volos, Zakynthos, 


Heunges Bulganen: Kjustendil, Parorm, Pazardzik, Philippopel, Sliven, Sofia, Stenimachos, 


Weitere Stifturggerse: Ägypten (Sir), Israel Jerusalem, Ziehnai), Timesier (Tunis), Spanien CV'armngona, Pamplona), 
Synon (Berrhon), Rulkland (Krim, Moskau, Niznij Novgorod), Runtinien (Radaun) und einige andere, 
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zahlreiche Orte bzw. Regionen.” Die Schwer- 
punkte mit jeweils tiber 100 Schenkungen lie- 
gen auf Kreta, Zypern, in Konstantinopel ? und 
beim Berg Athos; etwas weniger stiftungsreich 
sind Trapezunt und die Halbinsel Mani (51-100 
Stiftungen), gefolgt von Lemnos, Serres, Thessa- 
lonike und dem gesamten Terrain der Chalkidi- 
ke (mit jeweils 26-50 Akten). Die letzte, größte 
Gruppe verzeichnet 1-25 Stiftungsakte. 

Denkbare Gründe für die teils hohe Konzen- 
tration sind der — dank eines idealen Standorts 
günstige — Erhaltungszustand der Stiftungsobjekte 
bzw. der dazugehörigen überlieferten Quellen, auf 
der anderen Seite aber auch die Tatsache, dass das 
PLP eine Zusammenfassung griechischer Quellen 
darstellt, die keinerlei Augenmerk auf den kultu- 
rellen Hintergrund von Stiftungen legt.” 

Nicht berücksichtigt werden konnten 125 
Stiftungsakte, die nicht zu verorten sind — da- 
von 57 ohne Ortsangabe und 68 anhand heute 
gültiger Ortsnamen nicht lokalisierbare („an den 
Dardanellen“, „im Sultanat von Ikonion“ u.a.) 
bzw. mit zu allgemeiner Nennung (z.B. „Nord- 


Griechenland"). 


SYLVIE HERL 


Ein weiterer reizvoller Aspekt war die Erhe- 
bung der stiftungsstärksten sozialen Schichten 
und Berufe (ohne Abb.)*. Die im Lexikon va- 
riantenreich genannten privaten und geschäft- 
lichen Titel und Bezeichnungen liefern einen 
reprasentativen Querschnitt der byzantinischen 
Gesellschaft. Stiftungen kamen nämlich sowohl 
von Dienern, Paröken,” Novizen, Eremiten, 
Mónchen, Zureitern, Krankenpflegern, Seiden- 
raupenzüchtern und Handwerkern wie auch 
Schiedsrichtern, Architekten, Lektoren, Hand- 
schriftenschreibern, Ministern, Notaren, Lehrern, 
Bankiers, Handlern und Schriftstellern. Neben 
Heerführern, Missionaren, Steuerbeamten, Ad- 
mirälen, Gemeinderäten, Festungskommandan- 
ten und Besitzern von Häusern, Mühlen, Werk- 
stätten oder Ländereien finden sich auch Adelige, 
Statthalter, Senatoren, Ritter, Äbte, (Erz)Bischö- 
fe, Päpste, Patriarchen und weltliche Herrscher. 

Bei den Stifterinnen zeigt sich eine ähnliche, 
wenn auch kleinere gesellschaftliche Vielfalt: Ver- 
treten sind Parökinnen, Nonnen, Private, Ehe- 
frauen, Mütter, Töchter und Witwen, daneben 
auch Handschriftenschreiberinnen, Schriftstel- 


22 Wobei zu bedenken ist, dass die geographische Verteilung der auf uns gekommenen Stiftungen keinerlei Rück- 


23 


24 


25 


26 


schluss auf die Wichtigkeit der jeweiligen Orte zulässt; wieviel wovon erhalten blieb, ist von einigen Faktoren ab- 
hängig, oft eine Frage des Zufalls. 

Zum außergewöhnlich hohen Stellenwert von Gründungen /Bestiftungen monastischer Einrichtungen in der 
Reichshauptstadt bemerkt Margaret Mullett: „Constantinople in the rth and 12th centuries was at the centre of By- 
zantine monastic development [...] Monasteries filled the skyline along the great aristocratic ridge dominating the 
Golden Horn, and in the Blachernai quarter, but they spread also to the west and north of the City.“ M. MuLLETT, 
Refounding Monasteries in Constantinople under the Komnenoi, in: MULLETT, Founders and Refounders (zit. 
Anm. 12), S. 366, 369. 

Ein gutes Beispiel hierfiir ist Kreta: die hohe Stiftungsdichte des vierzehnten Jahrhunderts wird im PLP als byzanti- 
nische Leistung angenommen, wobei Kreta zu dieser Zeit freilich venezianisch dominiert war. 

Da es nicht möglich ist, einen Großteil der klerikalen und profanen Positionen und Professionen miteinander zu 
vergleichen oder sie gar einer Hierarchie zu unterwerfen, konnte an dieser Stelle keine Graphik erstellt werden - ei- 
ne diesbezügliche nachhaltigere Überlegung hierzu kann nur im Zuge weiterer Forschung erfolgen. 

Die Paröken, Einwohner des byzantinischen Reichs mit nur geringem oder sogar ohne Bürgerrecht, sind immerhin 
mehr als 4200 Male im PLP festgehalten - interessanterweise häufig nicht im Zuge von Handels-Transaktionen 
o.ä., wo ihre Nennung logisch wäre. Dienen meistens Urkunden als Quellen zur Existenz von Paröken, so ist die- 
se Standesbezeichnung oft in Kombination mit einfachen Berufen (z.B. Schneider, Fischer, Soldat, Schuster und 
Priester), aber auch mit etwas höheren Ständen (wie Grund- und Mühlenbesitzer /in) zu finden. In Zusammenhang 
mit Stiftungen scheinen Paröken allerdings nur schr selten auf: Nur vier spendeten selbständig (drei für Klöster, ei- 
ner für die Errichtung einer Mühle), vier weitere waren selbst Stiftungsobjekt und eines letzten Paröken Grundstück 
wurde von dessen Dienstherrn einem Kloster vermacht. 
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lerinnen, Mühlen-, Werkstätten-, Haus- und 
Grundbesitzerinnen sowie Äbtissinnen, Adelige, 
Despotinnen, Königinnen, Kaiserinnen, Zarin- 
nen, Sultaninnen bzw. weibliche Angehörige di- 
verser Herrscherhäuser. 

Peter Schreiner meint diesbezüglich, dass 
„aufgrund des römischen Rechts die Frau in By- 
zanz größere Selbständigkeit besaß als im lateini- 
schen Westen“, sich doch ihre „Verwirklichung 
[...] in erster Linie in ihrer Tätigkeit in Haus 
und Haushalt“ vollzog. Die Kopie einer Hand- 
schrift etwa stellte „eine Auftragsarbeit dar“ und 
kam „daher schon unter dem Aspekt ‚Arbeit für 
andere‘ für eine Frau nicht in Frage“.” Schreiner 


meint damit wohl, dass Frauen in den Gesell- 
schaftsschichten zwischen Adel und einfachem 
Volk, wie die von ihm genannte Kopistin Fuge- 
nia an der Wende vom achten zum neunten Jahr- 
hundert, selten Berufe ausübten — was die gerin- 
gere Anzahl der im PLP genannten Frauenberufe 
erklären könnte. 


egenstand der nächsten Untersuchung 
war die Quellenlage zu den aufgefunde- 
nen Stiftungsakten (Abb. 9). Die erste über- 
blicksorientierte Durchsicht stellte eine wahre 
Herausforderung dar, denn meistens ist die pri- 
märe Quelle im PLP nicht klar ersichtlich. Bei 


27 P SCHREINER, Kopistinnen in Byzanz. Mit einer Anmerkung zur Schreiberin Eugenia im Par. Lat. 7560, in: Rivista 


di studi bizantini e neoellenici, n.s., 36, 1999, S. 35-45. 


28 Die Reduktion auf eine Quelle pro Stiftungsakt ist sicher nicht korrekt oder optimal; dennoch musste sie zugunsten 


der Aufrechterhaltung der Verhältnismäßigkeit der einzelnen Diagramme zueinander und der Gewährleistung eines 


vergleichenden Überblicks über die jeweiligen Gewichtungen toleriert werden. Wie schon in den Prolegomena der 


PmbZ, I, angemerkt wurde, ist der Umgang mit Quellen problematisch und eine „grundlegende Beurteilung der 
Quellen [...] fast überhaupt nicht möglich“. Wie auch die Autorin dieses Artikels stießen die Mitarbeiter der PmbZ, 


I, bei der Sichtung und Beurteilung der verfügbaren Quellen, den Zeitaufwand und das Streben nach Vollständigkeit 


betreffend, rasch an ihre Grenzen und mussten sich in gewissen Bereichen ihrer Arbeit mit ungefähren Angaben zufrie- 


den geben, Liu, Prolegomena (zit. Anm. 9), S. 1-11. Auch Martindale bewertet im Zuge der Arbeit an der „Prosopo- 


graphy of the Byzantine Empire“ (PBE) den Umgang mit dem überaus variantenreichen, oft fragmentierten Quellen- 
material als „both difficult to access and difficult to handle“, MARTINDALE, Prosopography (zit. Anm. 7), S. 180. 
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Mehrfachnennungen” wurde nach möglichst lo- 
gischen Gesichtspunkten ausgewählt: So schien 
z.B. bei der kaiserlichen Förderung eines Klos- 
ters dessen typikon die geeignetste der zahlreich 
genannten Quellen zu sein. 

Es muss betont werden, dass gerade bei die- 
sem Kapitel eine wesentlich intensivere Beschäf- 
tigung mit den angebotenen Informationsquel- 
len erforderlich ist, um eine möglichst exakte 
Zuteilung vornehmen zu können. 

Zur Quellenlage ist auch anzumerken, dass 
zu Kleinstiftungen aufgrund ihrer meist sehr 
vergänglichen Grundstoffe (wie z. B. Nahrungs- 
mittel, Textilien oder Lichtspenden wie etwa 
Öl, Wachs und Fett) sowie durch ihre — im Ge- 
gensatz zu großen Donationen — äußerst gerin- 
ge Dokumentation kaum verlassliche Aussagen 
möglich sind. 


uletzt sollen die Kategorien aller Stiftungs- 
akte beleuchtet werden. 

Bei näherer Beschäftigung mit dem Thema 
„Stiftungswesen“ fallen einige wichtige Moti- 
ve auf, die hinter der Mehrheit männlicher wie 
weiblicher Patronage zu stehen scheinen. 

Im Bereich von Religion und Glauben sind 
dies: 

1. Die Sühne von Sünden und die memoria weit 
über den Tod hinaus. Christine Sauer defi- 
niert jede Schenkung zugunsten einer kirch- 
lichen / monastischen Gemeinschaft als „an 
die Person des Schenkers gebunden. Bei je- 
dem Vollzug des Stiftungszweckes erneuerten 


Stifter und Stiftungsempfänger die zwischen 

ihnen bestehenden Beziehungen [...] nicht 
nur die Verpflichtung zur Fürbitte, [...] auch 
die dauerhafte Anerkennung der Besitzüber- 
tragung“. So gesehen ist für Sauer die „memo- 
ria im Rahmen einer Liturgie“ außerdem ein 
„Element [...] mit rechtlicher und den Tod 
überdauernder Bindungskraft zwischen zwei 
Vertragspartnern 

2. Die Einlósung von Gelübden: Diese werden 
nicht nur in Quellen, sondern teils auch am 
Stiftungsobjekt selbst (z. B. in Inschriften) er- 
wähnt.# 

3. Schenkungen als öffentliche Kundgebung des 
Glaubens” und schließlich 

4. die unausgesprochene, doch scheinbar ange- 
strebte Option für Frauen, in Bereichen der 
Kirche bzw. bei Anlässen zugegen zu sein, die 
ihnen in realiter vorenthalten waren.” 


benso wurden Stiftungen zur Unterstützung 
politischer Bestrebungen eingesetzt: 

1. Das Stiftungswesen galt grundsätzlich als im- 
periale Tugend, bei weiblichen Mitgliedern 
des Herrscherhauses beinah noch unabding- 
barer als bei ihren männlichen Verwandten. 
Peter Weiss ergänzt dies mit der Erkenntnis, 
dass Familienverbände gleichwie Herrscher- 
dynastien oft mehrere Jahrzehnte Patronagen 
verschiedenster Natur fortsetzten: „Häufig 
wurden Stiftungen, Unterstützungen oder 
Gründungen, die als ktetor-Schaft an eine 
bestimmte Person gebunden waren, über 


29 Mehrfachnennungen kommen vor allem bei Herrschern vor: So sind z. B. zwölf Stiftungen von Stefan Uros II. Mi- 


lutin, dem serbischen König an der Wende vom dreizehnten zum vierzehnten Jahrhundert verzeichnet — zumeist die 


Errichtung und/oder Ausmalung bzw. Restaurierung von Kirchen in Serbien, Makedonien, Thessalonike und auf 


dem Berg Athos. Als Quellen zu diesen Stiftungen werden jeweils etliche literarische Quellen, Urkunden, Inschrif- 


ten und Fresken genannt - ihnen allen nachzugehen war im Sinne von Anm. 28 nicht möglich. 


30 C. Sauer, Fundatio und Memoria. Stifter und Klostergründer im Bild. 1100 bis 1350 (Veröffentlichungen des Max- 
Planck-Instituts für Geschichte, 109), Göttingen 1993, S. 19-25. 

31 SCHEIBELREITER, Stifterinschriften (zit. Anm. 16), S. 52-54. 

32 B. PENTCHEVA, The Virgin of Constantinople: Power and Belief, in: KALAvREZoU, Byzantine Women (zit. Anm. 4), 


S. 113. 


33 R.E Tarr, Women at Church in Byzantium: Where, When — and Why?, in: Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 52, 1998, 


S. 27-79. 
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Stiftungskategorien 


Für Offenilich bee & Staat 


] 


Ausstarung vor Sakralbauren 


ul m. weoblch 


Sakmile Crebaucdc B uua 


Unterhalt von Kirchen & Klästern 


—— —— m 


munies 


Diverses & Unsperifisertes für telldse Einnchtagen 


U 100 200 300 400 500 600 700 


Gmundiage des Dimma: 1.0.07 Stifter 


Aufelscclerung: 
Diverse und nicht náher definierte Förderungen sowie Gründungen: 008 Stittunggäkte 
(60 männliche. 91 weibliche wad ® unechlärre) 
Unterhalt von Kirchen und Klässern: 379 Srumunupsakie 
256 mannliche, Whwelbliche um 3 ummchläne 


Sakralbauten: 275 Sntrungsahre 
M? manmliche, 33 weiliehie und 15 ungeldarte, 
Ausstattung sakraler Gebäude: 262 Sulfruupesakre 
203 männkhche, 46 weibliche weal 13 angeklarre 
Für Öffemlichkeit und Stuar 10 Sefvimmsalkn 


15 munalle urul 4 weibliche 
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mehrere Generationen weitergereicht.“ Frau- 
en konnten auch eine Vorbildfunktion für 
männliche Nachkommen innehaben: Isaakios 
Komnenos, der jüngere Bruder Kaiser Ioannes 
II. Komnenos, befand sich im zwölften Jahr- 
hundert „als ktetor des Chora-Klosters [...] in 
der Stiftertradition seiner Großmutter Maria 
Dukaina“. In weiterer Folge fühlte sich der 
Logothet Theodoros Metochites noch im vier- 
zehnten Jahrhundert „dieser imperialen ktetor- 
Schaft zugehörig“. 

. Kunst als Mittel der Staatsführung und Di- 
plomatie: Immer wieder stifteten in der Ge- 


gart/ Zürich 1997, S. 15-16. 


schichte Regenten beiderlei Geschlechts, so- 
bald sie ihr Reich siegreich ausgedehnt oder 
wieder zurückerobert hatten, im gesamten 
Herrschaftsgebiet neue Kirchengebäude. 
Da gemäß Johannes Deckers in der Politik 
„Kunstwerke als Vermittler von Ideen und 
Ansprüchen seit je ein beliebtes Mittel“ wa- 
ren, dienten die neuen Sakralbauten samt 
bildlicher Ausstattung als „unübersehbare 
Siegesmonumente“. Eines der bekanntesten 
Beispiele ist wohl die Kirche San Vitale in Ra- 
venna, deren Mosaike das Kaiserpaar in festli- 
chem Ornat zeigen.’ 


34 P. Weiss, Die Mosaiken des Chora-Klosters in Istanbul. Theologie in Bildern aus spätbyzantinischer Zeit, Stutt- 


35 J.G. Deckers, Die frühchristliche und byzantinische Kunst, München 2007, S. rrr. 
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San Vitale steht, wie alle Sakralbauten mit 
derartigen Stifterbildnissen, auch für — qua- 
si von Gott bestätigte — Repräsentation. Jus- 
tinian und Theodora an den Seiten der Ra- 
vennatischen Apsis sind nicht nur perfekt im 
Sinne weltlicher Selbstdarstellung inszeniert, 
sondern auch in ihrer Funktion als — gen Os- 
ten schreitende — Oranten und Gabenbringer. 
John Haldon beschreibt die Reichshierarchie 
als ein „geordnetes System auf der Grundlage 
der Ideen von harmonia und taxis", sie „sym- 
bolisierte die góttliche Ordnung des Himmel- 
reiches, der das christliche Reich auf Erden 
unter der Führung des von Gott eingesetzten 
Kaisers nachfolgen wollte*. Kirchliche wie 
weltliche Amtsträger des Staates waren „Teil- 
haber an dieser hierarchischen Ordnung“ und 
hatten ihren Positionierungen entsprechende 
Befugnisse, die sie entsprechend repräsentiert 


wissen wollten. 


. Schließlich wurden Stiftungsleistungen — von 


der Klostergründung bis zur Nahrungsvertei- 
lung an Arme — gern in den Dienst ideologi- 
scher Machtausübung gestellt.” Selbst höhe- 
re Gesellschaftsschichten wurden gern durch 
allerhöchste Zuwendungen und die Erteilung 
spezieller Befugnisse zur Loyalität animiert 
oder aber gezwungen — ganz im Sinne von 


„Wes Brot ich ess’, des’ Lied ich sing“. 


uch im Bereich des gesellschaftlichen Ge- 
füges bediente man sich der Patronage, um 


sein Ziel zu erreichen, welches heißen konnte: 


I. 


36 
37 


38 
39 
40 


Die Konkurrenz zwischen Familien gleichen 
Ranges für sich zu entscheiden. Dieser Punkt 


SYLVIE HERL 


ist eng mit dem Motiv der Selbstdarstellung 
und Repräsentation verknüpft, sind doch Poli- 
tik und Gesellschaft bis heute Schauplatz regel- 
rechter Kämpfe, den eigenen Status nachhal- 
tig und publikumswirksam zu demonstrieren. 


. Im Gegensatz dazu wurden durch Stiftungen 


aber auch soziale Netzwerke unterstützt. Bar- 
bara Hill nimmt im Kapitel „Power through 
patronage“ auf die herausragende Forschungs- 
leistung Margaret Mulletts in deren Publi- 
kation „Byzantium. A friendly society?“ von 
1987 Bezug: Mullett identifizierte Stiftungen 
als machtvolle Unterstützung von „networks 
as the vital component of the system“. Denn 
„those lower on the social scale than the im- 
perial family [...] were interested in creating 
networks of influential people to aid their en- 
deavours“. Das Unterhalten von Netzwerken 
kennt auch Haldon: „Viele reiche Personen 
unterhielten [...] ein weit verzweigtes Patro- 
nagesystem, [...] wobei die Prinzipien der ge- 
genseitigen Unterstützung die Effektivität des 


Systems garantierten“. 


. Einzelpersonen wiederum, vor allem Frauen, 


wählten nach dem Tod des Ehepartners nicht 
selten den Eintritt in ein Kloster, um künftig 
abgesichert zu sein. In vielen Fällen brachten 
sie durch eine Stiftung ihren Besitz in das Ver- 
mögen der monastischen Gemeinschaft ein. 
Männer wie Frauen sorgten in diesem Sinne 
auch oftmals für die momentanen und künfti- 
gen Bedürfnisse ihrer Familienmitglieder und 


Nachfahren.* 


. Stiftungen können aber auch als Ausdruck 


weiblicher Autoritäts-Gleichstellung gesehen 


J. Harpon, Byzanz. Geschichte und Kultur eines Jahrtausends, Düsseldorf 2007, S. 157-158. 


Dimitropoulou meint: „Personal patronage as well as patronage of art and architecture resulted in power and pres- 


tige for the patron [...]. It needs, therefore, to be seen in the context of an active political dimension [...]. Women 


founders [...] gained reputation for piety and holiness, which was instrumental in the enhancement of their power, 


prestige and social standing.“ DIMITROPOULOU, Imperial Women (zit. Anm. 12), S. 87, 105. 


B. Hit, Imperial Women in Byzantium 1025-1204: Power, Patronage and Ideology, New York 1999, S. 153-155. 


Harpon, Byzanz (zit. Anm. 36), S. 160. 


Bebaia Elpis wurde, so Mullett, von vier Generationen des Synadenos-Geschlechts unterhalten: Theodora-Theodule 


gründete das Kloster als ein „secure refuge for women who have chosen the ascetic way of life“, sie selbst einge- 
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werden. Liz James nennt Herrscherinnen ei- 
niger Jahrhunderte, die „Gender-Macht- 
kämpfe“ in Form von Stiftungen austrugen: 
Kirchengründungen oder -ausstattungen 
wurden von Helena, Theodora, Pulcheria, 
Juliana Anicia u.a. als kraftvolles Vehikel 
genutzt, um ihre Position zu manifestieren 
und — vor allem durch die augenfällig präsen- 
tierte, spezielle Beziehung zu Gott — zu legi- 
timieren, was davor nur männlichen Herr- 


schern vorbehalten war.” 


I n Anbetracht all dieser Motive, die sicherlich 
oft miteinander verknüpft waren, war es be- 
sonders interessant festzustellen, wofür Zuwen- 
dungen von ihren Spendern gemäß PLP be- 
stimmt wurden (Abb. 10): Überraschend groß 
erscheint im ersten Moment der Anteil der Stif- 
tungsleistungen für den kirchlichen / monasti- 
schen Bereich, wobei — nach genauerer Überle- 
gung — theoretisch fast alle der eben genannten 
Beweggründe dahinter stehen könnten. Insofern 
wäre die Vielfalt der Stiftungskategorien doch ge- 
geben, obwohl knapp 97 Prozent der Donatio- 
nen an religiöse Einrichtungen gingen. 

Auch hier sei, wie bereits zur Quellenlage, 
angemerkt, dass die Quellendichte zu den ver- 
schiedenen Stiftungskategorien deutlich vari- 
iert — kleine Stiftungen des Alltagslebens wurden 
offenbar kaum verschriftlicht, wohingegen grö- 
Rere Spendenleistungen variantenreich doku- 
mentiert wurden. 

Grundlage dieses Diagramms sind ausnahms- 
weise 1623 Stiftungsakte, da sich fünf Stiftungen 
über jeweils zwei Kategorien erstrecken: So kam 
ein Stifter sowohl für die Errichtung und Aus- 
stattung eines Sakralbaus auf, schenkte aber auch 
gleichzeitig einem Kloster Bargeld und Hand- 
schriften. 


Eine Einteilung in fünf Kategorien erschien 
optimal, da eine finanziell wertende Reihung der 
Stiftungen aufgrund meist fehlender Angaben 
der Projektkosten bzw. des Schenkungswertes 
nicht möglich war. 

An dieser Stelle ist auch wieder der Vergleich 
männlichen und weiblichen Stiftertums ange- 
bracht, um Gemeinsamkeiten bzw. Divergenzen 
in der Wahl der Donationsobjekte sowie etwaige 
Präferenzen herauszufiltern. 

Der unterste Diagrammbalken zeugt von 
Einträgen, die die Stiftertitel &eror und ktetoris- 
sa ohne weitere Details enthalten sowie von Stif- 
tungsakten zugunsten religiöser Einrichtungen, 
deren Inhalt nicht oder nur vage genannt ist. Zu 
dieser Gruppe zählen bei männlichen Donato- 
ren die Gründung von Schulen, Akademien und 
Spitälern im nicht-öffentlichen Bereich, die Res- 
taurierung von Handschriften, Schenkungen zu- 
gunsten des Bibliothekswesens, der Humanisten, 
der Kunst und Literatur, der Bildung und Wis- 
senschaft, weiters die Gründung von Kirchen, 
Klöstern und Kapellen sowie Spenden für die 
soziale Wohlfahrt im kirchlichen Bereich (wie et- 
wa Ausspeisungen, Bedürftigenunterstützungen 
oder der Loskauf von Kriegsgefangenen). Frau- 
en konzentrierten sich auf die Gründung von 
Kirchen, Klöstern, Spitälern und Hospizen und 
subventionierten kirchliche Ausspeisungen, Kol- 
legs und die Armenhilfe. 

Die Definition „Unterhalt von Kirchen und 
Klöstern“ faßt Natural- und Geldgeschenke an 
ebendiese zusammen: Bei Stifterinnen spannt 
sich der Bogen vom gesamten Vermögen oder 
gar von ganzen Dörfern über Gold, Münzen 
und Steuerfreiheit, Mühlen, Werkstätten, Läden 
und Häuser bis hin zu Vieh, Grundstücken und 
Gärten, Weinbergen und -gärten sowie Nuss- 
oder Ölbäumen. Hier sind zwei Kleinstiftungen 


schlossen. Ihre Tochter Euphrosyne, ihre Enkelin Xene Philanthropene und deren Tochter Eugenia Kantakuzene, 


allesamt mit dem Kloster verbunden, unterstützten die Erhaltung der Anlage jeweils großzügig, MULLETT, Found- 


ers and Refounders (zit. Anm. 12), S. 22-23. 


41 L. James, Empresses and Power in Early Byzantium, London 2001, S. 151-159. 
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überliefert, bei denen Frauen Brot bzw. Getrei- 
de gaben. Männer sorgten neben all dem bereits 
Genannten (ausgenommen Steuerfreiheit und 
Kleinstiftungen) auch noch für Mönchszellen, 
Türme und Krankenhäuser. 

Unter die Rubrik „Sakrale Gebäude“ fallen 
bei beiden Geschlechtern die Errichtung, In- 
standhaltung oder Renovierung ganzer Klöster 
bzw. von Anbetungsstätten aller Größenordnun- 
gen sowie die Schenkung von Kapellen, Kirchen 
und Klöstern an geistliche Einrichtungen. 

Bei der „Ausstattung von Sakralbauten“ dif- 
ferieren die Stiftungsakte wieder geschlechtsspe- 
zifisch: Männliche Donatoren spendeten Hand- 
schriften, Reliefs und Ikonen, die Ausmalung von 
Kirchen und liturgische Goldgewänder. Frauen 
kamen für Handschriften, Ikonen, Kultgegen- 
stände, Sakralgefäße, Wertgegenstände und die 
malerische Ausstattung von Anbetungsstätten auf. 

Der oberste Balken bezeichnet schließlich 
den sehr geringen Teil der genau definierten Stif- 
tungsleistungen, die zugunsten des Staats oder 
der Öffentlichkeit erbracht wurden: Dazu zählen 
bei Stifterinnen die Errichtung von Stadtmauern 
oder -toren und die Gabe eines Gartens für das 
Volk bzw. das Fördern der Kunst. Männer über- 
ließen der Allgemeinheit Grundstücke wie auch 
Festungen / Burgen, Stadtmauern, Wohnhäuser 
und Krankenanstalten, Stadttore, Türme und 
Mühlen (oder ließen dieselben errichten). Sie fi- 
nanzierten auch die Erneuerungen ganzer Städ- 
te, Stadtmauern, Burgen und Tore gleichwie den 
Bau und die Erhaltung von Brücken. 


bschließend ist zu resiimieren, dass sich aus 

der ersten Auswertung des PLP einige an- 
regende Themenstellungen ergaben, deren Aus- 
arbeitung zum Teil bereits abgeschlossen werden 
konnte. Andere Gebiete sind in jedem Fall noch 
intensiver zu erforschen, allen voran die Quellen- 
lage und die soziale Stellung der Wohltater. 


Bei der Arbeit mit dem PLP war aber auch 
festzustellen, dass einige Schwachstellen hin- 
sichtlich einer statistischen Auswertung existie- 
ren, die idealerweise künftig beim Erstellen pro- 
sopographischer Lexika zu eliminieren wären, 
sofern möglich. Dazu gehören unter anderem: 

* der teilweise mangelnde Verweis zwischen ge- 
meinsamen Stiftern, auf deren Verbindung 
man häufig nur durch gründliches Recher- 
chieren bzw. durch Zufall stößt, 

* die fast völlige Absenz von Kleinstiftungen 
wie Brot, Textilien oder Licht (d.h. Ol, Wachs 
und Fett) etc., 

e die fehlenden Angaben, ob es sich bei der Stif- 
tung/ Gründung einer Kirche bzw. monas- 
tischen Einrichtung um eine Neugründung 
oder die Erneuerung bereits bestehender Bau- 
ten handelt, 

* und schließlich erhebt sich die Frage, ob nicht 
wenigstens ein Teil der Gemeinschaftsstiftun- 
gen ganzer Familien oder Bekanntenkreise ge- 
nauer aufzuschliisseln ware, um eine exaktere 
Zuteilung in männliche und weibliche Dona- 


toren vornehmen zu kónnen. 


Diese und andere offene Fragen werden auch 
weiterhin ein reiches Betátigungsfeld bieten, um 
verfügbare Quellen zu vereinen und eine móg- 
lichst vervollständigte Sammlung von Informa- 
tionen präsentieren zu können, die eine breite 
Basis für effektive Byzanzforschung — auch im 


Hinblick auf die Frau und ihren Einfluss auf alle 
Bereiche des Lebens — darstellen kónnen wird. 


Abbildungsnachweis: Abb. 1: A. StyLıanov /]. STYLI- 
ANOU, The Painted Churches of Cyprus, London 1985, 
S. 116. — Abb. 2: S. Yerastmos, Konstantinopel. Istanbuls 
historisches Erbe, Paris 2005, S. 104. — Abb. 3: S. Gerstel, 
mit freundlicher Erlaubnis von Dumbarton Oaks ICFA, 
Washington, DC. — Abb. 4-10: S. Herl. 
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FEMALE PATRONAGE IN THE PALAIOLOGAN ERA: 
ICONS, MINOR ARTS AND MANUSCRIPTS 


ALICE-MaARY TALBOT 


I t is by now well established that elite women 


cityscape of Constantinople following its recov- 


played a prominent role in the renewal of the 


ery from the Latins in 1261, especially during 
the long reign of Andronikos II. They focused 
their attention on the restoration and revival of 
monasteries, both male and female, that had 
fallen into decline during the Latin occupation 
of 1204-61, as well as on the foundation of new 
convents. Nine of the twenty-two monastic in- 
stitutions restored between 1282 and 1328 had 
female patrons, and four of the ten newly con- 
structed monasteries were founded by women.’ 
After this significant burst of building activity in 
the late thirteenth and early fourteenth century, 
the restoration of older complexes and the con- 
struction of new monasteries in the capital de- 
clined dramatically in the later fourteenth and 
fifteenth century, in large part due to the rap- 
idly worsening financial condition of the em- 
pire. Emblematic of the reduced circumstances 
of the Constantinopolitan elite and their ability 
to support restoration activities are two notices 
at the end of the zypikon of the convent of Be- 


baia Elpis, which had been founded in the early 
fourteenth century. By the end of that century 
the buildings were evidently suffering from de- 
ferred maintenance, and we are told that in 
1392 the nun Xene Philanthropene, desirous of 
achieving her future salvation, restored at her own 
expense our venerable convent, which was threaten- 
ing to collapse in several places. Some eight years 
later her daughter, Eugenia Kantakouzene, sold a 
house in order to assemble the 200 hyperpera ne- 
cessary to pay for the restoration and repair of the 
holy church and bell tower, which were in danger 
of collapsing. These hyperpera were spent on tiles, 
nails, plaster, skilled labor and other appropriate 
expenses." Conditions in the capital had obviously 
deteriorated since a century earlier, when Maria- 
Martha Glabaina co-sponsored with her husband 
the addition to the church of the Pammakaristos 
of a parekklesion decorated with mosaics, which 
was to serve as his funerary monument and the 
dowager empress Theodora Palaiologina added 
the south church to the church at the Lips con- 
vent as a mausoleum for deceased members of 
the Palaiologan family. 


A.-M. TaLsoT, Building Activity in Constantinople under Andronikos II: The Role of Women Patrons in the Con- 


struction and Restoration of Monasteries, in: N. Necrpoétu (ed.), Byzantine Constantinople: Monuments, To- 


pography and Everyday Life, Leiden 2001, pp. 329—343; V. KıDonopouLos, Bauten in Konstantinopel 1204-1328: 


Verfall und Zerstórung, Restaurierung, Umbau und Neubau von Profan- und Sakralbauten, Wiesbaden 1994. 


Typikon of Bebaia Elpis, ch. 159, tr. A.-M. TarBor, in: BMFD, IV, p. 1568. 
For the latest discussion of the dating of this construction see A. EFFENBERGER, Zur Restaurierungstätigkeit des 


Michael Dukas Glabas Tarchaneiotes im Pammakaristoskloster und zur Erbauungszeit des Parekklesion, in: Zograf, 


31, 2006-7, pp. 79-94. I thank Andreas Rhoby for this reference. Effenberger argues that the parekklesion was built 


between 1302 and 1304, when Michael Tarchaneiotes was still alive, and that his wife was not the sole founder, as has 


been previously argued. 
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This paper will leave aside the monumental 
buildings of the early Palaiologan era, and fo- 
cus rather on works of art of more modest size 
and cost commissioned by female patrons, such 
as icons with their frames and revetments; other 
objects which might be used in a church, such 
as lamps, liturgical textiles, and reliquaries; and 
manuscripts. Some of these works of art were no 
doubt donated to embellish a church founded or 
supported by the patroness; we know, for exam- 
ple, that Anna Komnene Raoulaina Strategopou- 
lina donated manuscripts, liturgical vessels and 
other treasures to her newly established Con- 
stantinopolitan nunnery of Krataios,* while the 
dowager empress Theodora Palaiologina, widow 
of Michael VIII, commissioned liturgical books 
and vessels, evidently for the nunneries of Lips 
and Sts Kosmas and Damian, as well as textile 
furnishings for her tomb at Lips.’ Maria Palaiolo- 
gina, daughter of Michael VIII, donated golden 
textiles and a gospel book with new binding to 
the church at the Chora.° Other objects were 


ICONS, 

a. Surviving objects 
| et me begin with a group of surviving framed 
icons that are definitely connected with fe- 


male patrons. Two of them are preserved at the 
Vatopedi monastery on Mt Athos. The earlier 


commissioned as specific individual donations, 
often as ex votos in thanksgiving for a healing 
miracle or the cure of barrenness. 

I shall draw on the evidence of the relatively 
small number of still surviving objects with in- 
scriptions linking them to female owners or do- 
nors, as well as on epigrams preserved only in 
manuscript form, which, I will argue, have be- 
come dissociated from the objects on which they 
were originally inscribed, but are still useful in 
reconstructing patterns of female patronage. For 
it is especially the epigrams that may shed light 
on the motivations of the women who commis- 
sioned these works of art and paid the poets to 
write the accompanying verses which illuminate 
the pious devotion that inspired their gifts. We 
must always be mindful, however, of the reality 
that, as far as we can tell, these verse inscriptions 
were all the work of male poets, and therefore we 
can only speculate as to the extent to which the 
sentiments expressed are those of the patroness or 
those deemed suitable by the poet.” 


ICON FRAMES AND REVETMENTS 


one (Fig. 1), an icon of the Virgin Dexiokratou- 
sa, that is, holding the Christ child in her right 
arm, dates to the first half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, even though monastic tradition claims that 
it is one of the ninia or dolls of the ninth-century 
iconophile empress Theodora.? It is covered with 


See the scribal note in S. LaMpros, Catalogue of the Greek Manuscripts on Mount Athos, I, Cambridge 1895, no. 
1040, pp. 92-94. 

A.-M. TaLBoT, Empress Theodora Palaiologina, Wife of Michael VIII, in: Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 46, 1992, pp. 
299, 301. 

L. F. Suerry, The Poem of Maria Komnene Palaiologina to the Virgin and Mother of God, the Chorine, in: Cahiers 
Archéologiques, 43, 1995, pp. 181-182; C. Aspracua, A Brief Commentary to the Verses of Supplication to the Vir- 
gin, Dedicated to her by the Despoina of Mongoulion, in: Cahiers Archéologiques, 43, 1995, pp. 183-184. 

At the outset I should like to acknowledge gratefully the assistance given me by Andreas Rhoby, who together with 
Wolfram Hörandner is preparing for publication in Vienna a four-volume corpus of epigrams on works of art, By- 
zantinische Epigramme in inschriftlicher Überlieferung. The first volume, A. Ruosy, Byzantinische Epigramme auf 
Fresken und Mosaiken, was published in 2009, and volume two, A. Ruosy, Byzantinische Epigramme auf Ikonen 
und Objekten der Kleinkunst, appeared in 2010. Dr. Rhoby kindly provided me in advance of publication with 
photocopies of the entries in vol. II on several inscribed objects that are included in this article. 

The Holy and Great Monastery of Vatopaidi. Tradition — History — Art, II, Mt Athos 1998, pp. 492-493, fig. 437. 
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1: Mt Athos, Vatopedi monastery, icon of the Virgin, with sil- 
ver-gilt frame donated by Anna Philanthropene, fourteenth 
century 


a now much damaged silver gilt frame which re- 
tains three plaques from the original epigram, 
which no doubt was laid out in a manner simi- 
lar to the somewhat earlier Freising icon of Ma- 
nuel Dishypatos (Fig. 2). Much of the epigram 
can be reconstructed thanks to its transcription 
in an eighteenth-century manuscript at Vatopedi. 
The new edition of the epigram by Andreas Rho- 
by and Wolfram Hörandner slightly changes the 
word order, so that the verses now read: 

O Virgin, certain hope of those who are at a loss, 

Be thou my shelter and the salvation of my soul, 
For I know that Thou art <the protectress?> of 
orphans and strangers, 


2: Freising Cathedral, Treasury, icon of the Virgin, with thir- 
teenth-century silver-gilt frame donated by Manuel Dishy- 
patos 


Washing away the slimy mud of my sins; 

Anna Philanthropene cries out this prayer to Thee.? 

Anna used to be identified as the second wife 
of Manuel III Komnenos, emperor of Trebizond 
(1390-1416), but has recently been shown to be 
Anna Philanthropene Kantakouzene Komnene 
Palaiologina Bryennissa,'° granddaughter of 
Theodora Synadene, the foundress of the Be- 
baia Elpis convent in Constantinople. Anna’s 
portrait survives on fol. 4(8) of the Lincoln Col- 


lege Typikon (Lincoln College gr. 35) together 
with that of her husband, Michael Philanthro- 


The Vatopedi volume accepts the earlier attribution to the Trapezuntine Anna, and hence dates the revetment to the 


late fourteenth—early fifteenth century. 


9 My English translation is based on the Greek text in A. RHosy, Byzantinische Epigramme auf Ikonen und Ob- 
jekten der Kleinkunst (= W. HOranpner/A. Ruosy/A. Paur [ed.], Byzantinische Epigramme in inschriftlicher 


Überlieferung, II, Vienna 2010, no. Ik26, pp. 91-94.) 


IO See PLP, no. 29737, which places Anna Philanthropene in the first half of the fourteenth century, and is followed by 
Rhoby in his analysis of the inscribed revetment (RHosy, Byzantinische Epigramme auf Ikonen und Objekten [cit. 


n. 9], p. 93). 
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penos." She obviously commissioned the manu- 
facture of the silver frame for the icon and its 
epigram, inscribed with a prayer to the Virgin of 
Certain Hope, as a gift to the convent; we can- 
not know whether she commissioned the icon as 
well, or if the frame was intended to embellish 
an icon already in the possession of the convent. 
The motivation for her donation was to suppli- 
cate the Virgin to cleanse her of her sins so as to 
ensure the salvation of her soul. In her epigram 
she addresses the Virgin directly, and her words 
take the place of the donor portrait seen in some 
other revetments, such as that of Maria Akro- 
politissa who extends her hands from the lower 
right-hand corner of the frame toward an icon 
of the Virgin Hodegetria, now in the Tretyakov 
Gallery in Moscow.” 

The second silver gilt icon frame at Vato- 
pedi with the inscription of a female donor was 
commissioned by a certain Papadopoulina in 
honour of her sister Ioanna Arianitissa® (Fig. 3). 
The frame and revetment were intended for an 
icon of the Virgin Hodegetria, as shown by the 
inscription flanking the Virgin’s head. A later, 
eighteenth-century icon of the same type of the 
Virgin has now been installed in the Palaiologan 
frame. The twelve-line dodecasyllable epigram 
has been inscribed on two panels inserted at the 
base of the frame. The two panels were reversed 
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3: Mt Athos, Vatopedi monastery, icon of the Virgin, with 
fourteenth-century silver-gilt frame donated by Papado- 
poulina 


at some point in time, no doubt in the course 
of a refurbishing of the icon. The verses are to 
be read horizontally, and can be translated as fol- 
lows: 

Not every grace is the grace of man, 

Nor do natures have only one relationship. 


u For an illustration see I. HUTTER, Corpus der byzantinischen Miniaturenhandschriften, V.1 (Oxford College Li- 
braries), Stuttgart 1997, pp. 60-61, illustrated in color plate 13 of V.2. 


12 On this revetted icon, see most recently A. Wevr Carr, Donors in the Frames of Icons: Living in the Borders of 


13 


14 


Byzantine Art, in: Gesta, 45, 2006, pp. 189-190, 193-194, fig. 2. 

The identity of this Arianitissa has been much discussed in the recent literature. The Prosopographisches Lexikon 
der Palaiologenzeit lists only one woman of this name, eparchissa in Berroia in 1375 (no. 1314, now replaced by 91321) 
and assumes that she was the recipient of the frame as a gift from her sister Papadopoulina (no. 21746). The Acts of 
Vatopedi, however, mention an earlier Arianitissa, wife of Michael Doukas Arianites (PLP, no. 1312) and daughter 
of Theodore Sarantenos (J. BompatrE/J. LEFORT et al. [eds.], Actes de Vatopedi, Paris 2001, no. 64, pp. 348, 354.25— 
29). She had died by 1325 when Sarantenos drew up his will. I am grateful for this reference to Ivan Drpié, who also 
stated in a personal communication of February 10, 2010, that he believed the revetment was more likely to have 
been made in the first half of the fourteenth century. 

On this icon and its revetment see A. GRABAR, Les revétements en or et en argent des icönes byzantines du moyen 
âge, Venice 1975, pp. 49-52, figs. 47-52, and B. PENTCHEVA, Epigrams on Icons, in: L. James (ed.), Art and Text in 
Byzantine Culture, Cambridge 2007, pp. 121-122, 124, pl. I. See also The Holy and Great Monastery of Vatopaidi 
(cit. n. 8), pp. 483-486, fig. 433, and Ruosy, Byzantinische Epigramme auf Ikonen und Objekten (cit. n. 9), no. 
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For Papadopoulina bestows upon her sister Ariani- 
tissa, whose name is Grace, 

Not ordinary things, 

But the pure image of the bride of God 

Which the ranks of angels hesitate to look upon. 
Out of love adorning it with gilt silver, 

She gives it to her as a spark of wondrous love. 
Therefore may grace be bestowed upon the sisters 
share messages est: Of tender love 

And the most certain preservation of life. 


Unusually this revetment seems to have been 
commissioned as a personal gift from one sister 
to another, although eventually the icon made its 
way into the treasury of the Prodromos monas- 
tery in Berroia and later ended up at Vatopedi.' 
A remarkable group of icons associated with 
a Greco-Serbian princess was brought together 
for the first time in six centuries at the “Byzan- 
tium: Faith and Power” exhibit at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum in 2004.” All three icons date to the 
second half of the fourteenth century, and it is 
assumed that they were commissioned by Maria 
Palaiologina, the wife of a Serbian despot who 
ruled over a part of northern Greece. Maria was 
half Greek and half Serb, but she proudly bore 
the names of four Byzantine imperial families, 
since her full name was Maria Angelina Kom- 
nene Doukaina Palaiologina.” In 1362, at the age 
of 12, she was married to Thomas Preljubovié, 
who became ruler of Epiros and Thessaly, and 
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she held the title of basilissa of Epiros from 
1366/7 until her death in 1394. It has been pre- 
sumed by modern scholars that she ordered the 
manufacture of all three of these icons of extraor- 
dinary quality; two of them are preserved to this 
day at the monastery of the Transfiguration at 
Meteora, where her brother Ioasaph, the former 
emperor of Thessaly John Uroš Doukas Palaio- 
logos, was second founder and abbot. Although 
the inscriptions give only her name and no 
prayer or vow, it has been assumed that the two 
icons were given to the monastery in exchange 
for the prayers of the monks for Maria and her 
husband Thomas. Because of Maria’s close ties 
with the abbot, it is likely that Maria rather than 
Thomas initiated the commission and donation. 
Maria is also known to have donated a cross, a 
kratetera (perhaps an asteriskos?), and two pat- 
ens to the same Transfiguration monastery. This 
donation was confirmed by a document of 1386, 
following her husband’s death in 1384.” 

The first icon from Meteora depicts the Vir- 
gin and Child surrounded by bust-length im- 
ages of saints (Fig. 4). Within the portrait of 
each saint is a small slot in which relics of the 
saint would have been placed. The donor Ma- 
ria, identified by inscription, is depicted kneel- 
ing in prayer at the feet of the Virgin. Although 
the icon has been badly damaged and the relics 
are gone, the remaining faces of the saints reveal 
that this icon was painted by a skilled artist from 
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Ik25, pp. 88-91. Glenn Peers has published a recent study of frames and revetments in ch. 5 of his Sacred Shock: 
Framing Visual Experience in Byzantium, University Park, PA 2004, pp. 101-131. 

The English translation (based on the Greek text of RHosy, Byzantinische Epigramme auf Ikonen und Objekten 
[cit. n. 9], p. 89), is a slightly modified version of the one by Ihor Ševčenko included in A. GnaBAR, Revêtements 
(cit. n. 14), p. 51. For a different modification of the Sevéenko translation see B. PENTCHEVA, Epigrams on Icons (cit. 
n. 14), p. 121. 

See A. RHoBy/W. HÖRANDNER, Beobachtungen zu zwei Epigrammen auf byzantinischen Ikonen, in: Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift, 100, 2007, pp. 155-165, at pp. 160—161. 

See entries by A. Wevz Carr in: H.C. Evans (ed.), Byzantium: Faith and Power (1261-1557), New York/New Ha- 
ven 2004, cat. nos. 24A-C. 

PLP, no. 21393. These icons were analyzed by Maria Vassilaki in a still unpublished paper entitled “Maria Palaiologi- 
na and her Icons”, delivered at the 2001 International Congress of Byzantine Studies in Paris. 

See N. VEES, Xepfucà xod Bulavtiaxe ypdupata Metedpov, in: Byzantis, 2, 1911-12, p. 22. The word xpatytypa is 
unattested in the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae or in E. TRAPr's Lexikon zur byzantinischen Gräzität, but is inclu- 
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4: Meteora, Transfiguration monastery, icon of the Virgin and Child surrounded by saints, fourteenth century 
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northern Greece. It is theorized that originally a 
paired panel of Christ with a prostrate Thomas 
as donor formed a diptych. 

The second icon from the Transfiguration 
monastery depicts the Doubting of Thomas, an 
appropriate subject since Maria’s husband was 
named Thomas.” A remarkable, indeed unique, 
feature of the iconography is that Maria and 
her husband are depicted not as small kneeling 
donor figures, as was the usual custom, but are 
grouped with the apostles as full-size figures. Ma- 
ria stands out particularly with her red dress and 
crown, while only the head of her husband is vis- 
ible. In view of her dominant portrayal in the 
icon, I assume that she was the primary donor. 

The third object associated with Maria, a 
lavishly decorated pair of icons, is housed in 
the Diocesan Museum at Cuenca in Spain, and 
is usually referred to as the Cuenca diptych.” 
The left-hand panel bears many similarities to 
the Meteora icon, with an image of the Virgin 
and Child surrounded by bust-length portraits 
of saints with slots for relics. Maria kneels at the 
feet of the Virgin. The right hand panel depicts a 
standing Christ figure with Thomas, now oblit- 
erated, kneeling at his feet. It is assumed that the 
figure of Thomas, a despised tyrant, was delib- 
erately destroyed after his murder in 1384. The 
Cuenca diptych is famed not only for the quality 
of the painting, but for the extraordinary dec- 
oration of its silver gilt and jeweled revetment. 
Of an original 954 pearls, 939 still survive, but 
only sixty-seven of the original 312 gemstones, 
which included rubies, sapphires, garnets and 
turquoises, are intact. Once again the opulence 
of the ornamentation provides some idea of the 
wealth that was at the disposal of this princess 


and her husband. 


b. The evidence of epigrams 


group of eight epigrams by Manuel Philes 

from the first half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury provides additional evidence for the iden- 
tity of female donors and the motivations for 
their commissioning of icons, frames or revet- 
ments. These epigrams range in length from 8 to 
27 lines, and I would argue that most if not all 
of these poems were originally inscribed on sil- 
ver gilt frames for icons. The lemmata or titles 
of these poems indicate that they were primarily 
intended for icons of the Virgin, while one was 
destined for the image of a female saint, Ana- 
stasia Pharmakolytria. It is possible that in some 
cases the verses were painted around the border 
of a wooden icon (as on an icon of the Virgin 
Dexiokratousa from Sinai),”* but they were more 
likely to be engraved on the metal frames, either 
on panels, as in the Vatopedi and Freising icons, 
or around the border as in the middle Byzantine 
Limburg-an-der-Lahn reliquary. The longest 
surviving poem on a Palaiologan icon frame is 
the fourteen-verse epigram on the Freising icon 
(Fig. 2), distributed in panels around the border. 
The Vatopedi icon of Papadopoulina (Fig. 3) has 
twelve verses inscribed on two panels at the base 
of the icon; if two more such panels were added 
at the top, the frame could easily contain an epi- 
gram of 24 verses. 

Most of these epigrams which have become 
dissociated from their original icons are ex votos, 
that is, objects given to a church or monastery 
in thanksgiving for the safe birth of a child or 
for recovery from illness, such as a headache or 
haemorrhage; one contains a prayer for deliver- 
ance from sterility. The donor may offer the ob- 
ject on her own behalf, or on behalf of a family 


ded in E. Krıaras, Agktxd tig uscouovucric EXavucric Onuwdovs ypaupatetac, 1100-1669, VIII, Thessaloniki 1982, 


P- 370. 


20 For further analysis and an illustration of this icon see the paper in this volume by Fani Gargova. 


21 Foran illustration see Evans, Faith and Power (cit. n. 17), cat. no. 24C. 


22 Illustrated in K. A. Manarts (ed.), Sinai: Treasures of the Monastery, Athens 1990, p. 187, pl. 62, with brief discus- 


sion by Doula Mouriki on p. 116. 
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member, such as a newborn infant who survived 
a dangerous sickness.” As an example of an ex-vo- 
to poem, we might consider the verses composed 
by Philes at the request of the nun Eulogia Kom- 
nene Palaiologina,** the niece of Andronikos II 
Palaiologos, who credited the Virgin with saving 
her from numerous illnesses: 

O Virgin, even before I <experienced> my mothers 
breast and swaddling clothes, 

Even before I saw the light and drew breath, 

I had Thou alone as my nurse and light and breath, 
And as a vigilant protectress with my Lord. 

For my ephemeral nature, easily susceptible <to 
disease> 

Straightaway afflicted me with frequent illnesses, 
So that sometimes I was on the point of death and 
ending my life; 

But Thou, Who art guarantor of a healthy (robust?) 
soul, 

Restored the vitality of my body, 

Refuting the judgments of the physicians. 

And now again Thou deliverest me from my pains, 
Concocting the antidotes of Thy miracles. 

Therefore accept the thank-offering of silver gilt, 
Receive also the love that lies ineffably within it. 
For Thou knowest, as I do, Thy grace, 

When I unmarried, having renounced vanity before 
vainglory, 

Donned the shabby monastic garment, 

For a marriage of good hopes. 

These verses <are addressed> to Thee, O venerable 
Maiden, 

By Eulogia Palaiologina, of Komnenian stock, 
Dearest <child> of the great stratopedarches, 

Niece of the most pious emperor.» 
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These verses contain several elements of a stand- 
ard miracle account, the woman who has been 
cured of numerous maladies by resorting to the 
miraculous assistance of the Virgin. As in hagi- 
ography, the poet slips in the typical criticism of 
doctors who despaired of healing a patient only 
to see her cured by divine intervention. Eulogia 
refers specifically to a silver gilt frame or revet- 
ment, the sostron. 

An epigram recently analyzed by Edmund 
Ryder was addressed to St Anastasia Pharmakoly- 
tria (“the poison-curer”) by Irene the panhyper- 
sebaste, daughter of Theodore Metochites, as a 
prayer for the recovery from illness of her son-in- 
law Stefan Uroš HI Dečanski (ca. 1285-1331). It 
specifically alludes to an image of the saint, with 
her traditional martyr’s cross and flask of healing 
medicine, and was most probably associated with 
an icon of this holy woman venerated as a healer. 

With the exception of the aforementioned 
dedication of an icon to St Anastasia and Ma- 
ria Palaiologina’s commission of the icon of the 
doubting Thomas, it is remarkable that all of 
these icons or icon frames known to have been 
commissioned by female donors were dedicated 
to the Virgin. At least two of them were dedicated 
to the Virgin of the Zoodochos Pege, the miracu- 
lous spring located at a monastery just outside the 
walls of Constantinople; others were for images 
of the Virgin Dexiokratousa or Hodegetria. Some 
of the epigrams reflect a special affinity between 
the female patron and the Virgin, especially when 
the donor is afflicted with a condition specific 
to women, such as infertility or a haemorrhage, 
which I interpret as menstrual problems. One of 
the epigrams addressed to the Theotokos of the 
Zoodochos Pege by the wife of Syrstephanos, in 


23 The Greek text of the epigram is reproduced with English translation in A.-M. Tarsor, Epigrams of Manuel Philes 


on the Theotokos tes Peges and its Art, in: Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 48, 1994, pp. 152-153. 


24 PLP, no. 21370. 


25 E. Miter (ed.), Manuelis Philae Carmina, I, Paris 1855, pp. 77-78, no. 168. 


26 Miter, Manuelis Philae Carmina (cit. n. 25), I, p. 311. For analysis and English translation of this poem see E. C. 


RyDer, An Epigram for Saint Anastasia Pharmakolitria Commissioned by the Panhypersebaste Eirene Palaiologi- 
na, in: J. D. ALCHERMES/H. C. Evans/T.K. Tomas (ed.), Anathemata Eortika: Studies in Honor of Thomas E. 
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thanksgiving for her deliverance from an excessive 
flow of blood, begins with verses acknowledging 
the Virgin’s preeminent role among women: 

Thou alone amongst women dost bear God as an 
infant, 

Thou alone amongst women dost remain a virgin 
while giving birth, 

Thou alone amongst women dost save the race of 
mortals.*” 


Another epigram that could be described as ex- 
pressing “female solidarity” was addressed by 
Maria Kasiane Raoulaina to the Virgin of the 
Pege in thanksgiving for the deliverance of her 
infant child from a near-fatal illness. 

O thou who delivered Eve from her intense suffering 
And dost sympathetically watch over my birth pangs 
(For God <was born> of Thee without the natural 
pain of childbirth)...” 


Here Maria expresses the sentiment that the Vir- 
gin as a mother herself was particularly solicitous 
of women experiencing the pain of childbirth to 
which they were liable because of the original sin 
of Eve in the Garden of Eden. 

It is also noteworthy that on several occasions 
when a married couple commissions a diptych 
with icons of Christ and the Virgin, the wife is 
associated with the Virgin, while her husband is 
linked with Christ. This arrangement can be seen 
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in the Cuenca diptych, and probably was true 
also of the diptych at the Metamorphosis mon- 
astery at Meteora, from which the icon of Christ 
is missing.” This same pattern can be observed 
in a pair of epigrams by Philes, which must have 
accompanied a diptych of the Virgin and Christ. 
The verses of the husband, Philanthropenos 
Doukas, are addressed to an icon of Christ, while 
those of his wife Philanthropene are addressed 
to the Virgin. Both poems pray for the wife to 
be released from sterility and be blessed with the 
birth of a child.’ 

This is not to imply by any means that the 
dedications of Byzantine patrons and patronesses 
were always gender-linked. There are numerous 
examples of women sponsoring churches and 
icons dedicated to Christ, and of men dedicat- 
ing churches and icons to the Virgin. It is none- 
theless remarkable that in this particular data set, 
almost exclusively of elite women from Constan- 
tinople, there seems to be such a clear preference 
for the Virgin on the part of female donors. This 
finding parallels the recent determination by 
John Cotsonis of the overwhelming tendency for 
women to select an image of the Virgin for their 
seals. He cautions, however, that men display a 
similar, if lesser, devotion to the Virgin on their 
seals, while women’s seals show no special alle- 
giance to female saints. 


Mathews, Mainz 2009, pp. 265-270. I thank Dr. Ryder for sending me a draft of his article in advance of its publi- 


cation. 


27 See TALBOT, Epigrams of Manuel Philes (cit. n. 23), pp. 150-151. 


For a parallel in the frontispiece of an eleventh-century manuscript see the remarkable pair of miniatures of Theo- 
dore Gabras and his wife Irene in St Petersburg, State Public Library, MS 291, fols. 2v and 3r, dated to 1067. Here 
Christ lays his hand on the head of Theodore, while the Virgin clasps Irene’s hand; both donor figures are standing. 
For color illustrations see A. CUTLER/J.-M. SPIESER, Byzance médiévale, 700-1204, Paris 1996, pls. 258-259. 


28 TALBOT, Epigrams of Manuel Philes (cit. n. 23), pp. 152-153. 
29 

30 Miter, Manuelis Philae Carmina (cit. n. 25), I, pp. 318-319. 
31 


J. Corsonis, Onomastics, Gender, Office and Images on Byzantine Lead Seals: A Means of Investigating Personal 
Piety, in: Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies, 32, 2008, pp. 1-37, at pp. 10-18. See also idem, The Contribution 
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OBJECTS OF MINOR ART 


pere to the Virgin can also be seen in 
some epigrams originally inscribed on 
objects of minor art, such as lamps. Thus an 
anonymous female donor gave a glass lamp to 
the Pege monastery in thanksgiving for her cure 
from dropsy, for which the waters of the sacred 
spring were deemed particularly effective. Philes 
compresses many allusions and metaphors into a 
nine-line epigram:? 

Attaining light and life, O Virgin, 

I have contrived for thee a light-bearing vessel; 

For thou didst restore me again to good health 
When I was afflicted with the dread disease of 
dropsy. 

For through the showers of thy dew 

Thou didst dry out the fluids of my inner organs. 
For thou bearest a secret fire which consumes 
<moisture>. 

Therefore accept <this> light in a transparent lamp, 
So that such a miracle may not be hidden to 
mankind. 


Philes plays with the imagery of fire and water, 
particularly appropriate for a lamp in which one 
can imagine the wick immersed in a layer of oil 
floating on water, as he alludes to the fire of the 
Virgin, which can dry out the moisture of the 
dropsy. He also refers to the paradox of the water 
of the sacred spring being able to heal a disease 


characterized by an over-accumulation of fluids 
and excessive thirst. Finally, the light and life of 
the first verse may well allude to the cross-shaped 
inscription of DQ and ZOH that is sometimes 
found on Byzantine lamps.” 

Another poem once associated with a lamp 
was written by Philes on behalf of a certain The- 
odora Komnene.^ The husband whom she calls 
blossoming from the purple, hence, porphyrogen- 
netos, may be the despot Demetrios Palaiologos, 
youngest son of Andronikos Palaiologos, who is 
also termed ropdupavOys in another poem by 
Philes. 

O Virgin, since you have the warmth of 
compassion, 

Graciously accept the lamp as a gift; 

And grant in exchange to shed your light 

On my sweet husband, blossoming from the purple, 
Chasing out the darkness of his spiritual suffering. 
Theodora, the scion of the Komnenoi, <addresses> 
these «words» to Thee. * 


Surviving objects of minor art known to have 
been commissioned by women are very rare in 
the Palaiologan period; I have been able to lo- 
cate only one cross and one cross reliquary.” The 
cross reliquary, or stavrotheke, is in the Galleria 
dell’ Accademia in Venice. It is made of wood 
and was provided with its silver gilt adornment 


of Byzantine Lead Seals to the Study of the Cult of the Saints (Sixth—Twelfth Century), in: Byzantion, 75, 2005, pp. 


383-497, at p. 486. 


32 Mirer, Manuelis Philae Carmina (cit. n. 25), 2:237, English tr. in: TALBoT, Epigrams of Manuel Philes (cit. n. 23), 


pp. 156-157. 


33 L. Bouras/M.G. Paranı, Lighting in Early Byzantium, Washington, DC 2009, pp. 26-27. 


34 PLP, no. 12065. 


35 
36 
37 


38 


Muer, Manuelis Philae Carmina (cit. n. 25), II, p. 74. 

Ibid., IL, p. 154. 

One could also mention here an altar cloth jointly offered around 1300 by the megas hetaireiarches Progonos Sgou- 
ros and his wife Eudokia Komnene, as attested by an epigram; see Rosy, Byzantinische Epigramme auf Ikonen 
und Objekten (cit. n. 9), no. Ter, pp. 369-371. 

For a description see S. MoscHInı Marcont, Gallerie dell’ Accademia di Venezia. Opere d'arte dei secoli XIV e XV, 
Rome 1955, pp. 191—194, no. 216. A poor black-and-white photo was published by G. Focoranr in: La teca del Bes- 
sarione e la croce di San Teodoro di Venezia, in: Dedalo, 3.1, 1922-3, pp. 139—160, at p. 143. 
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by a certain Irene Palaiologina, as we are apprised 
by a four-line epigram. Irene, who describes her- 
self as the niece of the emperor, has not been iden- 
tified. Her verses, implicitly addressed to Christ, 
describe her commissioning of the silver decora- 
tion as a petition for salvation, <in hope of> re- 
demption from her sins.® 

The cross which now belongs to the Dio- 
nysiou monastery is particularly precious as a 
work of art commissioned by one of the last em- 
presses of Byzantium (Fig. 5). It is made of wood 
sheathed with a silver gilt cover worked in high 
and low relief. The obverse features the Crucifix- 
ion, the reverse a figure of Christ standing in the 
Jordan River with a fish swimming at his feet. 
The cross is further embellished with floral or- 
nament and cabochon gems. A plate at the base 
of the obverse vertical arm contains an inscrip- 
tion stating that the cross was a votive offering 
(àváðnua) from Helena Palaiologina, wife of 
Manuel II Palaiologos.* 
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5: Mt Athos, Dionysiou Monastery, Cross sheathed in silver- 
gilt donated by Helena Palaiologina, Reverse, baptism of 
Christ, fifteenth century 


MANUSCRIPTS 


he final section of this paper will be devot- 

ed to female patrons and donors of manu- 
scripts. With a couple of exceptions, epigrams 
were not included in these volumes, so we must 
rely on the information provided by scribal notes 
and inscriptions. Women commissioned a num- 
ber of fine manuscripts that have survived from 
the Palaiologan period; the patroness who first 
comes to mind is the so-called “Palaiologina,” 
whose monogram is found in a gospel book in 
the Vat. Gr. 1158 (fols. sv and 6). In their publi- 


cation of 1978, Hugo Buchthal and Hans Belting 
assembled a group of late thirteenth-century man- 
uscripts with similar figural decoration, and hy- 
pothesized an atelier patronized by the bibliophile 
Theodora Raoulaina, theorizing that many of the 
books were commissioned for the monastery of St 
Andrew in Krisei that she refounded.* Subsequent 
scholarship has added to the number of manu- 
scripts associated with the Atelier of the Palaiolo- 
gina, prompting John Lowden and Robert Nelson 
to reexamine the subject in a 1991 article.” There 


39 Ruosy, Byzantinische Epigramme auf Ikonen und Objekten (cit. n. 9), no. Me79, pp. 248—251. 


40 See The Treasures of Mount Athos, Thessaloniki 1997, cat. 9.23, pp. 346-347, with color illustrations of both sides 


of the cross, and Evans, Faith and Power (cit. n. 17), pp. 122-123, fig. 5. 6. For the text of the inscription see G. Mir- 


LET /J. PARGOIRE/L. PETIT, Recueil des inscriptions chrétiennes de l'Athos, I, Paris 1904, no. 461, p. 159. 
41. H. Bucutuat/H. Berring, Patronage in Thirteenth-Century Constantinople: An Atelier of Late Byzantine Book 


Illumination and Calligraphy, Washington, DC 1978. 


42 J. Lowpen/R. Netson, The Palaeologina Group: Additional Manuscripts and New Questions, in: Dumbarton 


Oaks Papers, 45, 1991, pp. 59-68. 
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they made a number of important correctives to 
the thesis of Buchthal and Belting, noting that 
the increasing size of the group of manuscripts 
(due to new attributions) and especially the large 
proportion of lectionaries made it unlikely that 
they should be attributed to one patroness. They 
also suggested that the workshop that produced 
these manuscripts was in operation for longer 
than originally thought, probably functioning 
well into the early fourteenth century. Finally, 
they showed that the copy of the typikon of the 
Lips convent now in the British Library should 
be added to the group, and demonstrated that 
the dowager empress Theodora Palaiologina, 
widow of Michael VIII, was the patroness of at 
least one manuscript associated with the group, 
and may have commissioned others as well.# 
The work of Lowden and Nelson thus makes 
us reconsider the hypothesis that a single impe- 
rial patroness was responsible for such a large 
number of commissions, and replaces the Buch- 
thal-Belting model with *a more complex, unsta- 
ble and unpredictable model, one that would al- 
low for constantly varying collaboration among 
artisans ... and their equally diverse clients”. The 
fact remains, however, that at least three manu- 
scripts associated with the Palaiologina group 
were commissioned by women: the original 
Palaiologina gospel book; the typikon for the Lips 
convent, restored by Theodora Palaiologina; and 
the gospel book, Florence, Biblioteca Medicea- 
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Laurenziana, Plut. VI, 28, dated by a colophon 

to 1285 and containing a prayer for a certain 

Anna and for the unnamed female owner of the 

manuscript (Fig. 6).5 The unpublished prayer 

may be translated as follows: 

Verily, my Christ, «grant» to Anna and to me, the 
owner of this manuscript, to achieve salvation, and 
the forgiveness of sins, the inheritance of blessings, 

unspeakable joy, most radiant places, the choirs 
of all the righteous, the exceedingly bright choir of 
patriarchs and prophets, of apostles, martyrs, choirs of. 
holy women, ascetics and saints, and with the female 
martyrs, the first of them, Thekla the apostle. Verily, 

verily, Christ, may these things come to pass through 

the intercessions of these <holy personages> and of 
your immaculate mother; verily may I attain this. 

This book was completed on the 28th of July, of the 
thirteenth indiction, in the year 6793. 


The words of this prayer reflect the patroness's 
consciousness of her sex, since it mentions her 
hope to be eventually united in heaven with 
choirs of holy women and female martyrs, espe- 
cially Thekla, the companion of St Paul who is 
deemed the first female saint. The emphasis on 
the serried ranks of holy women in heaven sug- 
gests that the patron may have ordered the gospel 
book for presentation to a convent, in the hope 
of the nuns’ prayers for her salvation and that of 
Anna, whose relationship to the donor cannot be 
determined. 


43 The association with Theodora Palaiologina was independently postulated by A.-M. TALBoT, Empress Theodora 


Palaiologina, Wife of Michael VIII, in: Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 46, 1992, pp. 295-303, at pp. 301-302. 


44 Lowpen/Neıson, The Palaiologina Group (cit. n. 42), p. 68. 


45 The colophon is on fols. 440r-v, not on 441v—442r as erroneously stated by Buchthal and Belting, who were 


confused by the double numbering of the folio. The sex of the owner is indicated by the feminine participle t 


krnoauévn. I should like to express my thanks to Robert Nelson who first drew my attention to this colophon. I 


should note that Anna has normally been identified as the donor/commissioner, but I believe that the Greek phrase 


Avvn 88 xayoi should be interpreted as referring to two separate individuals. 


46 Here is a diplomatic transcription of the Greek text: Auv, Xpioté yov, yévyto Tuxeiv cfi; owrnplag Avy dE kåpol 


TH KTNTALÉVN, Kal TOV xexàv TVYXOPYTW, Kaa THY KAnpovxlav, xapàv THy évexkdAntov, PWTEIVWTÁTOVG TÓTOVG, 


dtikaiwv TAVTWY Tods Xwpodg, Tov ÜrepAaunpov Xwpdv ratpıapxav Tat [lege te] rpwpntõv, &mootóXov, uaprüpov, 


yopovs ayiwy [fol. 440v], doxytay Kai wolwv, Kal adv Tals uéprois npurnv dé Oékhay Thy dnootwhwy. Nai vai, 


Xpioté, Kal yévyto xoi tovtwv Tapaxdyaets Kal THs dxpdvrov cov untpög, dunv xol yevntö uor. Ende téhoc dékroc 


à telde IovAlg unvi xy’, ivductidvt vy , £y ety guy. 
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6: Florence, Biblioteca Medicea-Laurenziana, Plut. VI, 28, Colophon on fols. 440r-v of Gospel book 


While the donation to a convent is hypothet- 
ical in the case of the Laurentian gospel book, 
womens gifts of manuscripts to nunneries can 
be securely attested in a number of cases, as with 
the zypikon for the Lips convent. In its present 
fragmentary condition it retains no elegant head- 
pieces or portraits, but has titles in gold ink, or- 
namented initial letters, and occasional strips of 
ornament in pseudo-Kufic script or geometric 
designs, and the missing initial pages may have 
included portraits of the foundress's family. In 
contrast, the typikon for the Bebaia Elpis con- 
vent, founded by 'Theodora Synadene, is one of 
the masterpieces of early Palaiologan manuscript 
illumination with its impressive series of portraits 
of members of the foundress’s family. This deluxe 
version of the typikon, often called the Lincoln 
College Typikon, was surely ordered by Theodo- 
ra Synadene at the time of her foundation of the 
convent in the first part of the fourteenth cen- 


tury. No doubt it was reserved for use on special 
occasions, while a plain, unillustrated copy met 
the everyday needs of the convent. 

Another patroness of a Constantinopolitan 
convent, Ánna Komnene Raoulaina Strategopou- 
lina, is known to have donated to the convent 
of Christ Savior Krataios several books, includ- 
ing a parchment manuscript of 319 folios now at 
the Pantokrator monastery of Mt Athos (Pan- 
tokrator 6). The book contains panegyrical read- 
ings for feast days, as well as two hagiographical 
works on female saints, Gregory of Cypruss Log- 
os on St Marina and the tenth-century vita of St 
Irene of Chrysobalanton; it was thus particularly 
suited for a nunnery library. Anna, who was per- 
haps the daughter of Theodora Raoulaina, lived 
at the end of the thirteenth and beginning of the 
fourteenth century. A scribal note informs the 
reader that Anna contributed other books and sa- 
cred vessels to the convent, and begs the nuns to 


47 On this typikon and the relevant bibliography see I. HUTTER, Die Geschichte des Lincoln College Typikons, in: 


Jahrbuch der Österreichischen Byzantinistik, 45, 1995, pp. 79-114. 
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treat the deluxe and wondrous book (mhovoiotérn 
koi Savuacia BiBlos) with reverence and care. 
The nuns should make sure their hands are clean 
before touching the book, and take care not to 
let the pages be spattered with oil or wax. The 
scribes further note that the book was expensive, 
and that they had gone to a great deal of trouble 
to assemble all the material in the volume.* 
Other women donated books both old and 
new to male monasteries. Maria Palaiologina’s 
gift of an eleventh-century gospel book to the 
Chora monastery in the early fourteenth cen- 
tury is commemorated in a 48-line epigram by 
Manuel Philes. Maria, often called “Mary of the 
Mongols” because of her marriage to the Mon- 
gol khan Abaga, is best known because of her in- 
clusion in the Deesis mosaic in the esonarthex 
of the Chora church. Philes’s verses inform us 
that she donated golden textiles to Chora and 
also commissioned a new deluxe binding for the 
gospel book (attested in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury at the Prodromos monastery near Serres, 
now in the library of the Dujéev Center in So- 
fia). Philess poem was copied in the manuscript 
in two columns on two pages inserted at the end 
of the book (fols. 246r-v). The author of an un- 
published catalogue entry on this manuscript, 
Jean-Marie Olivier, informs me that the present 
cover, in badly deteriorated purple silk, may be 
the remains of the Palaiologan rebinding.*? Fol- 
lowing the pattern of so many other female do- 
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nations, Maria notes that she has made these 
gifts to the Virgin Chorine in thanksgiving for 
the blessings and favors she has enjoyed from the 
Mother of God, and for compensation for her 
salvation from myriad dangers, perhaps an allu- 
sion to her dispatch to the court of a Mongol 
khan as a diplomatic pawn.” We also know that 
Maria donated to the convent of the Panagiot- 
issa very valuable <liturgical> vessels and books.” 
Other women made donations of manu- 
scripts to monasteries on Mt Athos. Thus Theo- 
dora Raoulaina gave to the Lavra in 1300/1 a 
twelfth-century manuscript of commentaries by 
Theophylaktos of Ohrid on the Four Gospels.” A 
note at the end of the gospel book, next to the in- 
formation about her donation, urges the monks 
of the Lavra to pray for Raoulaina. A ten-line 
epigram of 1455, penned by the Lavriote monk 
Dositheos, also exhorts the monks to be mindful 
of Raoulaina, the donor of the manuscript, and 
to pray for her spiritual salvation. This provides 
excellent proof that a century and a half after the 
original gift Raoulaina’s soul could still be assured 
of the continuing prayers of the monks of Lavra. 
A few years later, a large lectionary with 
evangelist portraits (Lavra Arrr) was donated to 
the Lavra monastery by a certain Irene, proba- 
bly Irene-Yolanda of Montferrat, the estranged 
wife of Andronikos I. The note recording her 
donation requests the prayers of the monks who 
read the lectionary.? Unusually large in format 
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Lampros, Catalogue of the Greek Manuscripts on Mt. Athos (cit. n. 3), I, no. 1040, pp. 92-94. See also J.O. Ro- 
SENQVIST, The Life of St. Irene, Abbess of Chrysobalanton, Uppsala 1986, pp. lii-liii. On Anna Strategopoulina see 
PLP, XI, no. 26893. 

Personal communication of September 1, 2008. Efforts to obtain a photograph of the binding and of the manuscript 
pages containing the poem have proved fruitless. 

On this poem, first edited by PN. PAPAGEORGIOU in: Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 3, 1894. pp. 326—327, see N. TETE- 
RIATNIKOV, The Place of the Nun Melania (the Lady of the Mongols) in the Deesis Program of the Inner Narthex 
of Chora, Constantinople, in: Cahiers Archéologiques, 43, 1995, pp. 163-180, at p. 177, and appendices by L. F. 
SHERRY/C. ASDRACHA, pp. 181—184. See also TALBOT, Building Activity in Constantinople under Andronikos II (cit. 
n. 1), pp. 334-346. 

E Mixtosicu/J. MÜLLER, Acta et diplomata graeca medii aevi sacra et profana, I, Vienna 1860, p. 313. 

On this manuscript of 344 folios, now in the Bibliothèque nationale in Paris (Coislin gr. 128), see B. MONTFAUCON, 
Bibliotheca Coisliniana, olim Segueriana, Paris 1715, pp. 200—201. 

Text of the notice in S. M. PELEKANIDES, Oi Oncavpol tod Ay(ov'Opovc, A’, Eikovoypadnueva yepóypado, Athens 
1979, III, pp. 234—235 with images at pp. 57-61. The Greek text reads as follows: 
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(380 x 270 mm), this manuscript may have origi- 
nated in Thessalonike, where Irene lived apart 
from her husband between 1303 and 1317. An- 
other gift of an empress to an Athonite mon- 
astery was the beautiful psalter (Iviron 1384) 
commissioned by Anna of Savoy, widow of An- 
dronikos III. It was copied in 1346 by the scribe 
Chariton of the Hodegon monastery in Con- 
stantinople. A four-line epigram states that the 
empress Anna Palaiologina had the psalter made 
as a thankoffering for herself and her imperial son, 


i.e. John V.5 The deluxe manuscript, of substan- 


tial size (295 x 235 mm), has script in red-gold 
minuscules, titles in gold uncials, and some el- 
egant headpieces. 

In striking contrast to this large-scale psalter 
is a small one from the monastery of St Cath- 
erine’s on Mt Sinai (Sinait. Gr. 61). Dated prob- 
ably to the early fourteenth century, nothing is 
known of its origins except that it was somehow 
associated with the nun Theotime. In her donor 
portrait she is depicted prostrated before the Vir- 
gin, yet another reminder of female devotion to 


the Mother of God. 


CONCLUSION 


i: me begin with the caveat that the distinc- 
tion between “commissioning” and “dona- 
tion” of works of art is not always easy to estab- 
lish. Clearly many of the objects I have discussed, 
such as icon frames for the Pege monastery, were 
specially ordered to be offered as ex votos. Lec- 
tionaries must have always been commissioned as 
gifts, rather than for personal use. Papadopoulina 
ordered an icon frame as a present to her sister. 
In the case of the nun Theotime, the small size 
of her psalter suggests that she ordered it for her 
private devotions, but that at some later time it 
made its way to the monastery at Sinai. It is note- 
worthy, however, that both Maria Palaiologina 
(Mary of the Mongols) and Theodora Raoulaina 
donated older (and presumably prized) manu- 
scripts to monasteries; in the first case the book 


was at least two centuries old, in the second case 
at least a century old. 

I can summarize my overview as follows. 
Elite women continued to commission deluxe 
works of art in the Palaiologan period, just as 
they founded or refounded churches and mon- 
asteries. It is difficult to determine the marital 
status of most of these patronesses of minor arts 
and manuscripts, but only a few can be definite- 
ly identified as widows, in strong contrast to fe- 
male founders and restorers of Palaiologan mon- 
asteries, most of whom had lost their husbands. 
The discrepancy can no doubt be explained by 
the much larger sums needed for building pro- 
jects, necessitating access to the dowry which 
reverted to Byzantine women upon their hus- 


bands’ death. 


TIpoceté6y tò napdv äyiov Evayyéhtov Ev tH AdBpa tod dciov natpòç juv 4Bavaciou napa Eipñvns tig 


evocPeotatys abyodorng TÄS TaAaohoylaons Kal ol dvaywwoxovtes aut edyer8e dép aüriic. 


54 R. NELSON, Theodore Hagiopetrites, a Late Byzantine Scribe and Illuminator, Vienna 1991, pp. 49-51. 


ss I. SPATHARAKIS, Corpus of Dated Greek Illuminated Manuscripts, Leiden 1981, no. 258; S. M. PELEKANIDES et al. 


(ed.), The Treasures of Mount Athos: Illuminated Manuscripts, II, Athens 1975, pp. 325-326. The statement by 


Donald Nicol that Anna gave the psalter to Iviron because her husband died there (The Byzantine Lady: Ten Por- 


traits, 1250-1500, Cambridge 1994, p. 94) has no basis in fact; Andronikos III died in Constantinople (PLP, no. 


21437). The Greek text of the epigram reads as follows: 


Avva Baotrts à Tahatoroyiva 

Aabid Beönvovv ruxtiov Bactkéoc 
2dpace Aawnpóv eis Oso uokThv Aóyov 
adtis Te THOTPOY Kal yóvov Ractréwe. 


56 Evans, Faith and Power (cit. n. 17), cat. 202, pp. 343-344, with earlier bibliography. 
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Female patrons ordered much the same type 
of objects as their male counterparts; but when it 
came to icons, women showed a distinct prefer- 
ence for the Virgin over Christ and male saints. 
They made their donations of commissioned 
works of liturgical art to both male and female 
monasteries, just as they founded male monastic 
houses as well as convents. The motivations for 
their donations, clearly expressed in both prose 
dedicatory inscriptions and in verse epigrams, 
fall into two primary categories: 1) gratitude for 
healing or benefactions, often fulfilling a vow to 
make a gift if their prayers were answered; 2) gifts 
to monasteries in the hope of prayers for salva- 
tion by the community of monks or nuns. 

Finally, I should like to stress that the pa- 
tronesses I have discussed in this paper all com- 
missioned works of art for spiritual reasons. Al- 
though a rara avis, such as Theodora Raoulaina, 
might order secular manuscripts for her personal 
reading, to the best of my knowledge there is 


virtually no specific evidence for Palaiologan 
elite women commissioning secular buildings 
or works of art.” I am convinced, however, that 
elite women also ordered their own clothing, 
linens, jewelry, and toilet articles, and perhaps 
even household furnishings such as furniture, 
ceramic vessels and tableware. Information on 
these secular commissions is inaccessible to the 
modern scholar, but we should not forget wom- 
en’s patronage of the artisans who manufactured 
both deluxe and more ordinary personal items 
and furnishings for aristocratic and imperial 


households. 


Illustration credits: Figs. 1, 3: after The Holy and Great 
Monastery of Vatopaidi (cit. n. 8), Figs. 437, 433. — Fig. 2: 
after GRABAR, Les revétements en or et en argent (cit. n. 
14), Fig. 39. — Fig. 4: after Evans, Faith and Power (cit. n. 
17), cat. 24B. — Fig. 5: after The Treasures of Mount Athos 
(cit. n. 40), pp. 346—347. — Fig. 6: Biblioteca Medicea- 


Laurenziana, Florence. 


57 The sole exception that comes to mind is Anna of Savoy who commissioned a tower and gateway in the upper cita- 


del at Thessalonike in the mid-fourteenth century. The only patroness mentioned in E. Macurre/H. MAGUIRE, 


Other Icons: Art and Power in Byzantine Secular Culture, Princeton 2007, is Irene the sebastokratorissa of the 


twelfth century. 
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KLOSTERGRUNDUNGEN RUSSISCHER FURSTINNEN 
IM DREIZEHNTEN JAHRHUNDERT 


ANNA MICHALOWSKA 


* "T ber den gesellschaftlichen Handlungsspiel- 
raum der Frau im vorpetrinischen Russland 
existieren zahlreiche Untersuchungen.' Über die 
historische Rolle der Frau als Klosterstifterin wis- 
sen wir jedoch wenig. Lückenhaft ist ebenso die 
Kenntnis russischer Frauenklóster. Eine Gesamt- 
darstellung fehlt bis heute.” Die Geschichte der 


I 


Frauenklöster vor und während der Tatarenherr- 
schaft ist nur bruchstückhaft erfasst, ihre Entste- 
hung liegt meist im Dunkeln. Dieser Umstand 
ist sicherlich durch die schwierige Quellenlage 
bedingt. Dass Klosteranlagen oftmals die Zeiten 
nicht überdauert haben bzw. bereits wahrend des 
Mongolensturms zerstört worden sind ? erschwert 


C. Craus, Die Stellung der russischen Frau von der Einführung des Christentums bei den Russen bis zu den Refor- 


men Peters des Großen, München 1959; C. GOEHRKE, Die Witwe im alten Russland, in: Forschungen zur osteuro- 


päischen Geschichte, 38, 1986, S. 225-243; ders., „Mein Herr und Herzensfreund!“ Die hochgestellte Moskowiterin 


nach privaten Korrespondenzen des späten 17. Jahrhunderts, in: C. GoOEHRKE/R. KeMBALL/D. Weiss (Hrsg.), 


Primi sobran'e pestrych glav. Slavistische und slavenkundliche Beitráge für Peter Brang zum 65. Geburtstag (Slavica 


Helvetica, 33), Bern u.a. 1989, S. 655-670; H. Russ, Herren und Diener. Die soziale und politische Mentalität des 


russischen Adels, 9.17. Jahrhundert, Köln u.a. 1994; N. L. PuskAREvA, Ženščiny drevnej Rusi, Moskau 1989; N. L. 


Pu&kanEvA/E. Levin, Zen&cina v srednevekovom Novgorode XI-XV vv., in: Vestnik Moskovskogo universiteta, 


ser. 8, Istorija, 3, 1983, S. 78-89; dies., Women in the Medieval Russian Family of the Tenth through Fifteenth Cen- 
turies, in: B. Evans CLEMENTS/B. ALPERN EnGEL/C.D. Worosec (Hrsg.), Russias Women: Accommodation, 


Resistance, Transformation, Berkeley u.a. 1991; dies., Women in Russian History: From the Tenth to the Twentieth 


Century, (Hrsg. E. Levin), Stroud 1999; G. G. WEICKHARDT, Legal Rights of Women in Russia, 1100-1750, in: Sla- 


vic Review, 55.1, 1996, S. 1-23. 


Im 19. Jh. entstanden neben zahlreichen lokalgeschichtlichen Studien über einzelne Klóster auch Überblickswerke. 


Es wurde der Versuch unternommen, alle russische Klóster, die je existiert haben, in einem Lexikon zusammen- 


zufassen, vgl. dazu: V. V. ZVERINSKIJ, Material dlja istoriko-topograficeskogo issledovanija o pravoslavnych mo- 


nastyrjach v Rossijskoj imperii (s bibliograficeskim ukazatalem), I-III, ND d. Bde. I-III der Ausg. 1890—1897, St. 
Petersburg 2005; Makang (M. P. Butcaxov), Mitropolit Moskovskij i Kolomenskij, Istorija Russkoj Cerkvi, I-IX, 
Moskau 1995-1997. Zverinskij zählt in dem dreibándigen Werk in alphabetischer Reihenfolge 2245 Klöster auf. 


Frauenklóster werden nicht gesondert von Männerklöstern behandelt. Zum Thema des russischen Frauenklosters 


s. Craus, Die Stellung der russischen Frau (zit. Anm. 1), S. 155-193; E. B. Em&enko, Zenskie monstiri v Rossii, in: 


N. V. Srnicyna (Hrsg.), Monaßestvo i monastiri v Rossii. XI-XX veka: Istoriceskie ocerki, Moskau 2002, S. 245- 


284; A. SCHMAHLING, Hort der Frómmigkeit — Ort der Verwahrung. Russische Frauenklóster im 16.—18. Jahrhun- 


dert (Quellen und Studien zur Geschichte des östlichen Europa, 75), Stuttgart 2009; dies., Vom Nutzen der Klau- 


sur: Religiöse und gesellschaftliche Funktionen der Frauenklóster im Moskauer Reich, in: L. STEINDORFF (Hrsg.), 


Religion und Integration im Moskauer Russland. Konzepte und Praktiken, Potentiale und Grenzen 14.-17. Jahr- 


hundert (Forschungen zur osteuropäischen Geschichte, 76), Wiesbaden 2010, S. 461-476. 


Vgl. dazu: Polnoe sobranie russkich letopisej (PSRL), Lavrent'evskaja Letopis’, I, Moskau 1997 (Laur. 6745), 


S. 462—463, dt. Übersetzung in: P. HauPTMANN/G. Stricker (Hrsg.), Die Orthodoxe Kirche in Russland. Doku- 


mente ihrer Geschichte (860-1980), Góttingen 1988, S. 150—132. 
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den Aufschluss iiber deren historische Situation. 
Entsprechend bedeutend sind in diesem Kontext 
die Chroniken als Informationsquelle. Darauf 
stützt sich primär auch diese Untersuchung. 

Neben dem Bericht von der Zerstörung sak- 
raler Gebäude, die der Überfall der Tataren mit 
sich brachte, gibt es in den Chroniken Einträge, 
dank derer wir in Erfahrung bringen können, 
dass im Laufe des dreizehnten Jahrhunderts auch 
neue Klöster entstanden sind. In einem der fol- 
genreichsten Jahrhunderte der russischen Ge- 
schichte, zu denen das dreizehnte Jahrhundert 
zweifellos gehört, bestand offensichtlich die Not- 
wendigkeit, Klöster zu gründen. In den Chroni- 
ken werden Namen der Stifter genannt, darunter 
auch weibliche Namen. 

Den eigenen Namen überliefert zu wissen, 
heißt Teil der Geschichte zu bleiben, heißt im 
Gedächtnis zu bleiben. Und je größer die Stif- 
tung, desto dauerhafter und greifbarer der Name 
und damit die den Namen tragende Person. Ver- 
schwindet die Stiftung, verblasst der Name. Die 
Zerstörung kann für den Namen des Stifters gar 
ein Herausreißen aus dem Lauf der Geschichte 
bedeuten. Schriftliche Quellen sind oftmals die 
einzigen Zeugen solcher historischen Ereignis- 
se. Sie hüten die Namen. Die Errichtung eines 
frommen Werkes, das über den eigenen Tod hi- 


naus wirkt, indem es ein kontinuierliches liturgi- 


ie früheste Erwähnung eines im dreizehnten 
Jahrhundert von einer Fürstin gestifteten 
Klosters findet sich in der Laurentius-Chronik un- 
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sches Gedenken sichert und Fürbitten bewirkt, 
zielt auf Ewigkeit ab, dies sowohl im Jenseits als 
auch auf Erden. Entsprechend liegt einer Stif- 
tung stets der Memorialgedanke zugrunde.* 
Frömmigkeit und Macht, Sorge um das eigene 
Seelenheil, aber auch das Image, das man der 
Nachwelt von sich hinterlässt, finden in der Ver- 
wirklichung des architektonischen Komplexes 
Ausdruck. Denn Stiftung ist stets auch ein Mit- 
tel der sozialen Selbstdarstellung, abhängig vom 
Status und finanziellen Möglichkeiten der jewei- 
ligen Person. So ist es nur zu verständlich, dass 
die große Leistung einer Klosterstiftung vor al- 
lem vornehmen Personen, Fürsten und Fürstin- 
nen, geistlichen Würdenträgern, hohen Amtsin- 
habern und deren Angehörigen’ vorbehalten war. 
Betrachtet man die Klosterstiftung als ein An- 
liegen, zu dessen Realisierung die Verfügbarkeit 
von materiellen Werten notwendig ist, so stellt 
sich die Frage nach den finanziellen Möglichkei- 
ten der weiblichen Familienmitglieder russischer 
Fürstenhäuser, die Klöster gestiftet haben. 

Die im Folgenden von uns zu betrachten- 
den Frauen sollen einen Einblick gewähren, aus 
welchen Lebenssituationen heraus eine Frau 
des dreizehnten Jahrhunderts ein Kloster stiften 
konnte, worauf ihre Stiftermotivation basiert ha- 
ben könnte und inwieweit sie in dieser Entschei- 
dung von ihrem Mann abhängig war. 


ter dem Weltjahr 6708 (21200). Am 15. Juli 1200 
habe der Großfürst Vsevolod Jurevic eine stei- 
nerne Kirche der Entschlafung der Heiligen Mut- 


4 Zum Thema der Memoria s. L. STEINDORFF, Memoria in Altrußland. Untersuchungen zu den Formen christlicher 


Totensorge (Quellen und Studien zur Geschichte des östlichen Europa, 38), Stuttgart 1994; ders., Donations and 


Commemoration in the Muscovite Realm — a Medieval or Early Modern Phenomenon?, in: STEINDORFF, Religion 


und Integration (zit. Anm. 2), S. 477-499. 


5 1238 soll die Witwe des posadnik (Statthalter) Semjon Borisovič (umgebracht von den Stadtbewohnern zur Zeit der 


Seuche) ein Frauenkloster bei der Kirche des hl. Paulus gegriindet haben, die ihr Mann 1224 errichtet hat, vgl dazu: 


Erste Novgoroder Chronik, 6746 (1238), und EMCENKo, Zenskie monstiri v Rossii (zit. Anm. 2), S. 248. 
6 Zu Person des Enkels von Vladimir Monomach, Vsevolod II., s. D. W6rn, Studien zur Herrschaftsideologie des 


Großfürsten Vsevolod III. ,Bol'$oe gnezdo“ von Vladimir (1176-1212). Ein Beitrag zur Erforschung der historiogra- 
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tergottes im Kloster der Fürstin errichtet.” Der 
Chronist führt das Kloster auf die Fürstin zurück, 
die Errichtung der Kirche spricht er dem Groß- 
fürsten zu. In derselben Chronik jedoch findet sich 
unter dem Jahr 6710 ein Eintrag, der die Groß- 
fürstin auch als Stifterin der Kirche bezeichnet, 
dies im Zusammenhang mit der am 9. September 
1202 erfolgten Weihe jener Kirche. Dem Bericht 
des Chronisten zufolge habe der Bischof Ioann 
(23. or. 1190-1214)? die Kirche der Entschlafung 
der heiligen Gottesmutter geweiht, die die recht- 
gläubige Großfürstin in ihrem Kloster gegründet 
hat.’ In der Stepennaja kniga (Stufenbuch), einer 
Quelle aus dem sechzehnten Jahrhundert, werden 
weitere Informationen überliefert. Die Großfürs- 
tin Maria, Frau des Selbstherrschers (samoderzec)" 
Vsevolod Dimitri Jurevié und Tochter des tsche- 
chischen Fürsten Sévarnov habe einen wertvollen 
Teil des Landes gekauft für die Errichtung der 
Kirche und des Klosters zu Ehren Gottes und der 
Gottesmutter.” Dort habe ihr Gatte, der Groß- 
fürst Vsevolod, die steinerne Kirche der Entschla- 
fung der heiligen Gottesmutter errichtet.” Das 
Stufenbuch nennt keine Jahreszahlen. Glaubt 
man der Laurentius-Chronik geschah dies im Jahre 
1200. Zwei Jahre später fand die Weihe der stei- 
nernen Kirche statt. Gemäß der Laurentius-Chro- 


nik wurde die Großfürstin am 2. März 1206 in 
ihrem Kloster, im Kloster, das sie selbst gegründet 
bat, zur Nonne geschoren.” Zu diesem Zeitpunkt 
litt die Stifterin bereits seit mehreren Jahren an 
einer schweren Krankheit. Den Chroniken zu- 
folge war sie gezwungen, die letzten sieben Jahre 
ihres Lebens im Bett zu verbringen.” Sie starb am 
19. Marz 1206 und wurde in ihrem Kloster, in der 
Kirche der Entschlafung der heiligen Muttergot- 
tes, (von ihr errichtet), beigesetzt.“ 

Als Grabstätte diente die Kirche bereits im 
Dezember 1201. Gemäß der Chronik wurde in 
jenem Jahr die Schwester’ der Stifterin in de- 
ren Kloster bestattet. 1205 fand die Tochter der 
Großfürstin, Elena, hier ihre letzte Ruhe.” 

Fragt man nun nach der Stiftermotivation 
der Großfürstin Maria, so liegt die Vermutung 
sehr nahe, dass in diesem bestimmten Fall der 
Wunsch, ein Kloster zu stiften vor dem Hinter- 
grund der schweren Krankheit, die die Großfürs- 
tin heimgesucht hat, entstanden sein könnte.” Es 
heißt, sie hätte sieben Jahre gelitten, bevor sie im 
März 1206 verstarb. Dies würde bedeuten, dass 
sie um das Jahr 1198/99 erkrankte. Die Nachricht 
in der Laurentius-Chronik von der Grundsteinle- 
gung der Steinkirche fallt in das Jahr 1200. Die 
Jahreszahlen scheinen diesen Gedanken durchaus 


phischen und künstlerischen Formen der Herrschaftsverherrlichung im russischen Hochmittelalter, in: Jahrbuch für 


Geschichte Osteuropas, 1979, S. 1-40. 


No ON 


PSRL, I (Laur. 6710), S. 417. 


PSRL, I (Laur. 6708), S. 415. ZvERINSKY, Material (zit. Anm. 2), Nr. 1317, S. 388-390. 
Jahreszahlen nach Maxary, Istorija Russkoj Cerkvi, II (zit. Anm. 2), S. 666. 


10 O blagodarnom trpenii velika knjagini Marii Vsevolozi i o monastyri eja, in: N. N. Pokrovskiy (Hrsg.), Stepennaja 


kniga carskogo rodoslovija po drevnejsim spiskam, Stepeni I — X, I, Moskau 2007, S. 456—459. 


n Ebenda, S. 456. 

12 Ebenda, S. 456. 

13 Ebenda, S. 456. 

14 PSRL, I (Laur. 6714), S. 424. 

15 Pokrovsk1j, Stepennaja kniga (zit. Anm. 10), S. 456. 


16 PSRL, I (Laur. 6714), S. 424—425. POKROVSKIJ, Stepennaja kniga (zit. Anm. 10), S. 458-459. 


17 Auch die Schwester der Fürstin soll sich als Klostergründerin hervorgetan haben. 1199, nach dem Tod ihrer Söhne, 


gründete sie in Novgorod ein der Geburt der Gottesmutter geweihtes Kloster, vgl. J. N. S&arov, Gosudarstvo i cer- 


kov’ v Drevnej Rusi X-XIII vv., Moskau 1989, S. 149. 
18 PSRL, I (Laur. 6709), S. 416-417. 
19 PSRL, I (Laur. 6713), S. 421. 


20 Vgl EMCENKO, Zenskie monstiri v Rossii, (zit. Anm. 2), S. 248. 
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zu bekräftigen. Der sehr schlechte Gesundheits- 
zustand der Groffiirstin, das Leben angesichts 
des Todes, mag die Notwendigkeit der Kloster- 
stiftung bereits in den ersten Jahren der Krank- 
heit bedingt haben. Damit war es auch möglich, 


ie Chronik berichtet von der Existenz eines 

weiteren Klosters, das auf eine Fürstin des 
dreizehnten Jahrhunderts zurückgeht. Erwähnt 
wird das Kloster unter dem Jahr 6779. Die 
Nachricht ist sehr knapp und nicht zu verglei- 
chen mit der ausführlichen Beschreibung, die 
der Stiftung der Großfürstin Maria zuteil wurde. 
Im Jahre 1271, am 8. Dezember, zu Mariä Emp- 
fängnis, wurde die Fürstin Maria Vasil’kova in 
der Erlôserkirche, in ihrem Kloster, bestattet. An- 
wesend war ihr Sohn Boris mit Frau und Kin- 
dern.” 

Bei der Fürstin Maria, von der hier die Re- 
de ist, handelte es sich um die Tochter des Fürs- 
ten Michail Vsevolodovič von Černigov und 
Gattin des Fürsten Vasil ko Konstantinovič von 
Rostov, eines Enkels der Großfürstin Maria von 
Vladimir, der erstgenannten Klosterstifterin. 
Den Ausführungen Voronins zufolge haben sich 
Maria Michailovna und Vasil'ko Konstantinovič 
1227 im Kloster der Großfürstin Maria in Vla- 


21 PSRL, I (Suzd. 6779), S. 525. 
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dass in dem Kloster, das von Anfang an als Be- 
grabnisstatte gedacht war, zuvor die Schwester 
(1201) und die Tochter (1205) der Stifterin ihre 
letzte Ruhe gefunden haben, bevor die Großfürs- 


tin Maria selbst 1206 hier begraben wurde. 


dimir vermählt. Wie die Großfürstin Maria 
fand auch diese Stifterin ihre letzte Ruhe in dem 
von ihr gestifteten Kloster. Während jedoch die 
Großfürstin noch zu Lebzeiten ihres Mannes 
(Vsevolod III. starb 1212) die Klostergriindung 
initiierte, scheint das Erlöserkloster errichtet 
worden zu sein, als deren Stifterin bereits verwit- 
wet war, nachdem ihr Gatte 1238? von den Tata- 
ren hingerichtet worden war. Zwischen dem Tod 
des Fürsten und dem seiner Frau liegen dreiund- 
dreißig Jahre. In diesem Zeitraum könnte sie das 
Kloster gegründet haben. 

Der Witwenstatus”* hat eine Frau in ihrer 
Stellung gestärkt, insbesondere wenn sie Mutter 
von minderjährigen Kindern war. In diesem Fall 
sah die gesetzliche Erbregelung vor, dass sie, vor- 
ausgesetzt, dass sie nicht erneut heiratete, nach 
dem Tode ihres Mannes während der Minderjäh- 
rigkeit der Kinder das Vermögen verwaltete.” Im 
Falle der Fürstin Maria Vasil kova werden wir mit 
genau dieser Situation konfrontiert. Als der Fürst 


22 N.N. Voronin, Zodéestvo Severo-Vostoénoj Rusi XII-XV vekov, I, Moskau 1961, S. 443; PSRL, I (Laur. 6735). 


23 PSRL, I (Suzd. 6746), S. 520. 


24 Vgl. GornrkeE, Die Witwe im alten Russland (zit. Anm. 1), S. 225-243. 


25 


Vgl. G. Baranowsk1, Die Russkaja Pravda — ein mittelalterliches Rechtsdenkmal (Rechtshistorische Reihe, 321), 
Frankfurt am Main 2005, daraus Art. 99, S. 640-645: Wenn im Hause (des Verstorbenen) kleine Kinder sind und sie 
nicht selbst für sich sorgen können, und verheiratet sich ihre Mutter (erneut), dann gibt man sie demjenigen in die Hand, 
der ihnen am nächsten steht, sowohl mit dem Vermögen als auch mit dem Haus, bis sie (selbst für sich sorgen) können; und 
das Hab und Gut übergibt man (dem Vormund) vor Leuten; und was er mit diesem Gut dazugewinnt oder dazuhandelt, 
das (gehört) ihm selbst, aber das ursprüngliche Gut ist ihnen zurückzugeben, jedoch der Gewinn (gehört ihm selbst, weil 
er sie ernährt und für sie gesorgt hat; wenn von der celjad' oder vom Vieh Nachkommenschaft da ist, dann ist das alles 
(durch die Kinder) als Klage-Objekt zu nehmen; was er jedoch eingebüfst hat, dass soll er alles den Kindern bezahlen; 
und auch wenn ein Stiefvater die Kinder mit der Hinterlassenschaft annimmt, dann ist die Regelung die gleiche. Art. 101, 
S. 647-650: VON DER FRAU, WENN SIE VERSPRICHT (ALS WITWE) SITZEN ZU BLEIBEN. Wenn eine Frau 
verspricht, nach dem Mann sitzen zu bleiben, aber das Vermögen vergeudet und heiratet, so soll sie alles den Kindern be- 
zahlen. 
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1238 getötet wurde, blieb sie mit zwei Söhnen al- 
leine, Boris (1231°°-1277) und Gleb (gest. 1278). 
Der ältere war folglich zu dem Zeitpunkt sieben 
Jahre alt. Dem Artikel 102 der Erweiterten Prav- 
da Russkaja (zwölftes Jahrhundert) ist weiters zu 
entnehmen, dass die Stellung der verwitweten 
Mutter auch nach dem Erreichen des Erwachse- 
nenalters ihrer Kinder stark blieb. Für den Fall, 
dass die Söhne ihre Mutter vom Hof entfernen 
wollten, sie selbst aber nicht bereit dazu war, 
schreibt das Gesetz vor, den Willen der Mutter 
und nicht den der Söhne zu respektieren.’ Die 


BE Bericht der ersten Novgoroder Chronik 
zufolge hat sich am 18. Mai des Jahres 6751 
(1243) in Pskov beim heiligen Ioannes im Klos- 
ter ein Wunder ereignet. Am Grabe der Fürstin, 
der Gattin Jaroslav Vladimirovičs, die von ihrem 
Stiefsohn in Medve?ja golova (im livländischen 
Odenpäh”) erschlagen wurde, sei zwölf Tage lang 
aus der Ikone des Erlösers eine wundersame Sal- 
be geflossen.” Die Chronik nennt weder das To- 
desjahr der Fürstin, noch ihren Namen. Dass sie 
das Kloster gestiftet haben kénnte, ist den Wor- 
ten des Chronisten ebenfalls nicht zu entneh- 


26 PSRL, I (Laur. 6739). 
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Mutter durfte folglich im Haus ihres verstorbe- 
nen Mannes verbleiben. 

Vor diesem Hintergrund lässt sich eine Klos- 
tergründung nicht zwangsläufig mit der Not- 
wendigkeit verbinden, eine Frau müsse sich auf 
diese Weise einen Witwensitz erschaffen, da ihr 
der Verbleib im Hause gesichert war. Im Falle 
der Fürstin Maria scheint der Gründung des Er- 
löserklosters, in dessen Mauern sie 1271 bestattet 
wurde, primär die Sorge um das eigene Seelen- 
heil zugrunde gelegen zu haben. Es diente ihr als 
Begräbnisstätte. 


men. Die Gemahlin von Jaroslav Vladimirovič? 
wird aber im Allgemeinen als Evfrosinija (als 
Nonne Evpraksija) identifiziert.” Mit der Frage 
der Gründung des Klosters hat sich ausführlich 
Michael von Taube beschäftigt.” Seine Schluss- 
folgerungen sind vordergründig das Ergebnis 
einer kritischen Auseinandersetzung mit dem 
russischen Heiligenlexikon aus dem Jahre 1836. 
Darin wird der heiligen Evpraksija die Stiftung 
des Ioannes Klosters in Pskov zugeschrieben. 
Die Stiftung soll 1243 erfolgt sein. Sie selbst soll 
am 8. Mai desselben Jahres von ihrem Stiefsohn 
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30 


31 
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Vgl. BaraNowsk1, Die Russkaja Pravda (zit. Anm. 25), Art. 102, S. 650-654: Werden jedoch die Kinder sie nicht auf 
dem Hof (haben) wollen, sie aber unter allen Umständen es wollen und sitzen bleiben wird, dann ist stets (ihr) Wille zu 
erfüllen, und den Kindern ist (ihr) Wille nicht zu geben; aber was ihr der Mann gegeben hat, mit dem soll sie auch sitzen 
bleiben, oder sie bleibt gleichfalls sitzen, nachdem sie ihren <Versorgungs-> Teil genommen hat. 

Übersetzung des Ortsnamens entnommen aus: G. PICKHAN, Gospodin Pskov. Entstehung und Entwicklung eines 
städtischen Herrschaftszentrums in Altrußland (Forschungen zur europäischen Geschichte, 47), Wiesbaden 1992, 
S. 109. 

J. Dietze (Hrsg.), Die erste Novgoroder Chronik nach ihrer ältesten Redaktion (Synodalhandschrift) 1016- 
1333/1352, München 1971, S. 79; POKROVSKIJ, Stepennaja kniga (zit. Anm. 9), S. 515, hier als zweite Gattin des Fürs- 
ten Jaroslav bezeichnet. 

Weitere biografische Angaben s. M. von Tause, Russische und litauische Fürsten an der Düna zur Zeit der deut- 
schen Eroberung Livlands (XII. und XIII. Jahrhundert), in: Jahrbücher für Kultur und Geschichte der Slaven, 11, 
1935, S. 492-495; G. Popskarskv, Christentum und theologische Literatur in der Kiever Rus’ (988-1237), München 
1982, S. 310. 

Vgl. u.a. PICKHAN, Gospodin Pskov (zit. Anm. 28), S. 109; Maxaryy, Istorija Russkoj Cerkvi, III (zit. Anm. 2), 
S. 129, und Zverinsky, Material (zit. Anm. 2), Nr. 841, bezeichnen sie zudem als Stifterin des Klosters, Grün- 
dungsdatum um 1240 bzw. 1243. 

Von TAUBE, Russische und litauische Fürsten (zit. Anm. 30), S. 492-495. 
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in Odenpäh erschlagen worden sein. Sie liege 
in ihrem Kloster begraben. Von dem Grabwun- 
der wiirden die Worte auf einem dort stehenden 
Leuchter zeugen. Das Heiligenlexikon berichtet 
schließlich von einer oberhalb ihres Grabes hän- 
genden schwarzen Tafel mit der Inschrift: Grobni- 
ca pod spudom Blagovernoj Knjagini Schimonachi- 
ni Evpraksii. Von Taube identifiziert die Fürstin, 
deren Grab die Novgoroder Chronik nennt, als 
die zweite oder dritte Frau des Fürsten Jaroslav 
Vladimirovič von Novgorod (1182-1199). Ihm 
zufolge starb sie im frühen dreizehnten Jahrhun- 
dert. Entsprechend schließt er das Datum 1243 als 
Gründungsdatum aus. Das Klostergebäude wür- 
de außerdem architektonisch ins späte zwölfte 
oder frühe dreizehnte Jahrhundert gehören * 
Eine bemerkenswerte Informationen zur 
Person der Fürstin liefert Hartmut Rüss: Un- 
glückliche Heiraten waren häufig der Grund da- 
für, dass vornehme Frauen ins Kloster gingen, 


m Kontext einer Stiftung gilt es schließlich, 
die heilige Evfrosinija Suzdal’skaja, mit welt- 
lichem Namen Feodulia, zu erwähnen. Die 
im sechzehnten Jahrhundert verfasste Vita der 
Heiligen ist grundlegend für die Kenntnis ih- 
rer Person. Sie war die ältere Tochter des Fürs- 
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um sich auf diese Weise ihren Männern zu ent- 
ziehen. Umgekehrt wurde Evpraksija, die Toch- 
ter des Polocker Fürsten Rogvolod, von ihrem 
Mann Jaroslav Vladimirovié verlassen (1214), der 
sich in Livland eine andere Frau genommen hat- 
te. Geht man nun davon aus, dass die Fürstin 
Evfrosinija (Evpraksija) an der Gründung des 
Klosters in irgendeiner Form beteiligt war, und 
dies zwischen 1214 und 1243 geschehen sollte, so 
hätten wir in diesem bestimmten Falle eine Frau 
vor uns, die selbst, obwohl von ihrem Mann 
verlassen oder vielleicht auch in der Zwischen- 
zeit verwitwet,?° über entsprechende finanzielle 
Mittel verfügte, die ihr dieses Vorhaben ermög- 
lichten. Dass die Kirche in die Mitte des zwölf- 
ten Jahrhunderts datiert wird, hindert diesen 
Gedanken nicht. Laut der Novgoroder Chronik 
hat im Jahre 1238 eine Frau nach dem Tode ihres 
Mannes ein Kloster um eine bereits bestehende 
Kirche gegründet.’ 


ten Michail Vsevolodovié von Cernigov und 
ältere Schwester der bereits erwähnten Fürstin 
von Rostov, Maria Michailovna Vasil’kova. Mit 
15 Jahren (1227) sollte sie einen Fürsten von 
Suzdal’ ehelichen. Zur Hochzeit kam es jedoch 
nicht. Der Verlobte soll ganz unerwartet kurz 


33 


34 


35 


36 


57 
38 


Slovar’ istoriceskij o svjatych proslavlennych v rossijskoj cerkvi i o nekotorych podviznikach blagoëestija mestno 
étimych, St. Petersburg 1836, S. 99-100. 

Von TAUBE, Russische und litauische Fürsten (zit. Anm. 30), S. 492-495; H. FAENSEN, Siehe die Stadt, die leuchtet. 
Altrussische Baukunst 1000-1700. Geschichte, Symbolik, Funktion, Weinheim 1990, S. 169, datiert die Kathedrale 
Ioannes des Täufers im Ioannes Kloster in Pskov um 1240. Laut A. Kometscu, Russische Klöster, München 2001, 
S. 16, geht das Kloster auf die Mitte des zwölften Jahrhunderts zurück. S. auch ders., Kamennaja letopis’ Pskova 
XII-naéala XVI v., Moskau 1993. 

H. Rass, Herren und Diener. Die soziale und politische Mentalität des russischen Adels: 9.-17. Jahrhundert (Bei- 
träge zur Geschichte Osteuropas, 17), Köln 1994, S. 256, darin v.a. Kap. VI.: Die adlige Frau, S. 228-258. 

Das Todesdatum des Fürsten Jaroslav Vladimirovič von Novgorod ist nicht bekannt. Geburtsdatum bei Popskats- 
ky, Christentum und theologische Literatur in der Kiever Rus (zit. Anm. 30), S. 310, um 1155, hier wird Jaroslav 
Vladimirovič als Schwager Vsevolods III. bezeichnet (d.h. des Gatten der Großfürstin Maria von Vladimir, deren 
Schwester in ihrem Kloster 1201 bestattet wurde), vgl. PSRL, I, (Laur. 6709). 

Vgl. Anm. 4. 

Maxaryy, Istorija Russkoj Cerkvi, II (zit. Anm. 2), S. 312. 1227 hat Maria Michailovna, die Schwester der hl. Evfro- 
sinija, den Fürsten Vasil'ko Konstantinovič von Rostov geheiratet, vgl. PSRL, I (Laur. 6735). 
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davor gestorben sein. So trat Feodulia in das 
Suzdal’er Kloster der Gewandniederlegung ein, 
wo sie die ewigen Gelübde ablegte.? Die für uns 
relevante Information betrifft die Aufteilung des 
Klosters. Nachdem Evfrosinija ins Kloster einge- 
treten war, wird berichtet, dass die Abtissin die 
Frauen nach ihrem Familienstand voneinander 
trennte. In das Kloster der Gewandniederle- 
gung, in dem Evfrosinija selbst zur Nonne ge- 
weiht und später auch bestattet wurde, durften 
ausschließlich Jungfrauen eintreten, verheiratete 
und verwitwete Frauen wurden ins andere Kloster 
geschickt. Auf Bitten Evfrosinijas wurde dort die 
Dreifaltigkeitskirche errichtet. Von da an sollten 
die Jungfrauen in ihrem Kloster beten, die Ver- 
heirateten und Witwen in der für sie errichte- 
ten Kirche. Eine Kommunikation zwischen den 
Jungfrauen und den verheirateten und verwitwe- 
ten Frauen wurde gänzlich verboten. Die Jung- 
frauen durften sich ausschließlich mit Jungfrauen 
unterhalten.* 

Noch zu Beginn des zwanzigsten Jahrhun- 
derts befand sich auf dem Klostergelände die 
Troickaja cerkov’ (Dreifaltigkeitskirche), was alte 
Fotografien bezeugen.* 1934 wurde das zweistö- 
ckige sakrale Gebäude gesprengt." Stand diese 
Kirche, die ins siebzehnte Jahrhundert datiert 
wird, an dem Ort, an dem die heilige Evfrosinija 
im Zuge der Aufteilung des Klosters die Errich- 
tung der Kirche für die verheiraten Frauen und 
Witwen anregte? 

Dass im achtzehnten Jahrhundert das 
Suzdal’er Kloster der Gewandniederlegung eine 
durchgehende Mauer teilte bzw. dass daran ein 
weiteres Kloster anschloss, kann man auf einem 
Bebauungsplan von Suzdal’ aus dem Jahr 1788 
(Plan general’noj zastrojki Suzdalja, 1788) mit 


aller Deutlichkeit sehen. Auf dem südlichen 
Klostergelände sind zwei Kirchen zu erkennen, 
auf dem nördlichen, d.h. hinter der Trennungs- 
mauer ist eine weitere Kirche vermerkt. Interes- 
sant erweist sich auch die Eingangssituation. Auf 
dem Plan sind drei Eingänge ins Kloster bzw. 
in die Klöster erkennbar, einer im Süden und 
zwei an der Ostmauer. Bemerkenswerterweise 
gibt es keine direkte Verbindung zwischen dem 
südlichen und dem nördlichen Klostergelände. 
Die Trennungsmauer weist keinen Durchgang 
auf. Um von einem Klostergelände ins andere 
zu gelangen — vorausgesetzt natürlich, dass dies 
gewünscht und erlaubt war — müsste man folg- 
lich zunächst das eine gänzlich verlassen und die 
Trennungsmauer umgehen. Wenn man jedoch 
bedenkt, dass die Errichtung der Dreifaltigkeits- 
kirche auf die räumliche Trennung der Jung- 
frauen von den verheirateten und verwitweten 
Frauen abzielte, dann ist die Trennungsmauer als 
Barriere zu verstehen, um die Kommunikation 
zwischen den Frauen unterschiedlichen Famili- 
enstandes zu hemmen, von der in der Vita der 
Heiligen die Rede ist. 


Wr: ersichtlich, hangt die Stiftermotivation 
von der jeweiligen Lebenssituation ab, 
sie kann unterschiedlicher Natur sein. Sie hat so- 
wohl metaphysische als auch ganz pragmatische 
Züge. Spiritualität und Repräsentation gehen 
dabei Hand in Hand. Einerseits möchte man 
sich des liturgischen Gedenkens gewiss sein, auf 
das Gebet, das nach dem Tode für einen gespro- 
chen wird, bauen können, zugleich aber haftet 
an einem so großen Vorhaben wie dem Bau eines 
Klosters stets ein gewisser Repräsentationszweck. 
Der Wunsch der Memoria mit dem Wissen um 


39 Zitije Evfrosinii Suzdalskoj, in: B. M. Kioss, Izbrannye trudy, II: Ocerki po istorii russkoj agiografii XIV-XVI 


vekov, Moskau 2001, S. 374—408. 
40 Ebenda, S. 390. 


41 Die Fotografien sind zu sehen in: A. AksENova, Suzdal’ XX vek, Vladimir 2003, S. 98-104. 


42 Ebenda, S. 100. 


43 Ein Exponat des Museums im Suzdaler Kreml. Den Plan habe ich dort während meiner Reise nach Russland im 


Winter 2008 gesehen. 
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den eigenen Bestattungsort ist dabei aber grund- 
legend. Die Realisation dieses Wunsches setzt 
jedoch die Verfügbarkeit von materiellen Wer- 
ten voraus. Es kann nicht jeder auf die gleiche 
Weise materielle Mittel einsetzen, auch wenn 
er es noch so sehr möchte, und Klöster gehören 
zu den großzügigsten Stiftungen. Eine entspre- 
chende finanzielle Lage muss dafür gewährleistet 
sein. Es überrascht daher nicht, dass insbesonde- 
re Angehörige der Fürstenhäuser in der Lage wa- 
ren, dies zu tun. Auch das turbulente dreizehnte 


Jahrhundert hat diesem Wunsch nicht geschadet. 
Klöster wurden nach wie vor gegründet, auch 
von hochgestellten Frauen. Bemerkenswerter- 
weise scheint der Familienstand der Frau dabei 
eine untergeordnete Rolle gespielt zu haben, was 
für eine gewisse finanzielle Unabhängigkeit ei- 
ner altrussischen Frau spricht. Der Anspruch auf 
Dauerhaftigkeit, sowohl im liturgischen als auch 
im historischen Kontext, wurde somit auch von 
Frauen erhoben. 
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DIE STIFTERIN PAR EXCELLENCE: 
ZUR DEUTUNG DES STIFTERBILDES IN DER MARIEN- 
KIRCHE VON APOLLONIA, ALBANIEN 


GALINA FINGAROVA 


uf der Ostwand der Vorhalle der Marien- 

kirche in Apollonia befindet sich ein au- 
fiergewóhnliches Stifterbild (Abb. 2, 3): Auf den 
ersten Blick erkennt man im Zentrum die Dar- 
stellung einer weiblichen Stifterin, aber sogleich 
offenbart sich der erstaunliche Sachverhalt, dass 
es sich bei dieser um keine gewóhnliche Person 
handeln kann, sondern hier die Muttergottes 
selbst mit einem Kirchenmodell repräsentiert 
ist. Diese Tatsache wirkt verwirrend und pro- 
voziert eine Reihe von Fragen, die auch für das 
Thema „Female Founders“ relevant sind: Wer ist 
der eigentliche Stifter bzw. die eigentliche Stifte- 
rin? Stellt diese Darstellung die fest verwurzelte 
Meinung in Frage, dass die modelltragende Figur 
stets die Stifterin oder den Stifter kennzeichnet? 
Welche Rolle wird der Muttergottes auf diesem 
Bild zugeschrieben? Kann man sie als Stifterin 
par excellence bezeichnen? 

Um diese Fragen zu beantworten, ist es pri- 
már notwendig, das Bild naher zu beschreiben 
und objektiv zu deuten. Dies ist allein deswegen 
erforderlich, da sich das Fresko in einem äußerst 
schlechten Erhaltungszustand befindet. So wird 
diese Beschreibung den Weg zu einer differen- 
zierteren Auffassung weisen, gegenüber der ein- 


I 
Serben im Kampf um die Via Egnatia, Wien 1976. 


S. 5-18, hier Taf. XIV. 


zigen tief greifenden Behandlung des Bildes von 
Heide und Helmut Buschhausen aus dem Jah- 
re 1976,' welche in spáteren Publikationen ohne 
kritische Hinterfragung übernommen wurde. In 
einem weiteren Schritt wird eine Deutung der 
zentralen Szene gegeben, die für das Verständnis 
des gesamten Stifterbildes grundlegend neue As- 
pekte liefert. 


I 


Kloster, das unter dem Namen der Panagia von 


n Mittelalbanien, in der Nähe der adriati- 
schen Küste, befindet sich das mittelalterliche 


Apollonia (gr. TIavayla cfc ArodAwvias oder alb. 
Shén Méria e Apolonisé) bekannt ist, da es am 
Rand der im sechsten Jahrhundert verlassenen 
antiken Stadt Apollonia errichtet wurde. Das 
Kloster umfasst eine Reihe von Bauten, die aus 
verschiedenen Zeiten stammen; unter diesen 
nehmen das Katholikon in der Mitte des Kom- 
plexes und die westlich davon gelegene Trapeza 
mit ihren erhaltenen mittelalterlichen Fresken ei- 
ne herausragende Stellung ein. 

Das der Panagia bzw. der Koimesis der Theo- 
tokos geweihte Katholikon (Abb. 1) zeigt den Ty- 
pus einer komplexen Kreuzkuppelkirche,? die im 


Osten eine im Inneren hufeisenförmige und von 


H. BUsCHHAUSEN / H. BUSCHHAUSEN, Die Marienkirche von Apollonia in Albanien. Byzantiner, Normannen und 
Plan des Klosters R. GEGA/A. Mexst, Punimet restauruese né manastirin e Apolonisë, in: Monumentet, 38.2, 1989, 


Der Grundriss des Baus ist so stark verzogen, dass er keinen geraden Winkel zeigt. Erstaunlicherweise haben BuscH- 


HAUSEN / BUSCHHAUSEN, Die Marienkirche von Apollonia (zit. Anm. 1), Fig. 10, einen Grundriss verwendet, der 


diese Besonderheit nicht wiedergibt. Ich verweise auf den Grundriss von A. Mest, Arkitektura dhe datimi i kishës 


sé manastirit té Apollonisë, in: Monumentet, 1, 1971, S. 103-117, Fig. 1; GEGA/Mexsı, Punimet restauruese (zit. 
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1: Apollonia, Marienkirche von Nordwesten 


außen fünfseitige Apsis aufweist. Am Ostende 
der Nordseite ist ein quadratischer Annexraum 
angeschlossen, westlich davon und mit seiner 
Westwand verbunden ist ein weiterer quadrati- 
scher Annexraum angebaut, der als Kapelle dien- 
te und dem hl. Demetrios geweiht war.* Im Wes- 
ten endet der Bau in einem Narthex und einer 
Vorhalle, die sich in zwölf Bögen öffnet. 


Über die Errichtungszeit des Katholikons exis- 
tieren keine sicheren Hinweise. Allein eine Grab- 
inschrift auf der Außenseite der Apsis besagt, dass 
an dieser Stelle ein Mönch namens Theodulos im 
Jahre 1250 begraben wurde, was als terminus ante 
quem herangezogen werden kann. Der Bau wird 
darum in die zweite Hälfte des zwölften bis in die 
erste Hälfte des dreizehnten Jahrhunderts datiert.‘ 


Anm. 2), Taf. XIII. Charakteristische Merkmale der Kirche sind ihr Baumaterial, das ausschließlich aus Spolien aus 
der danebenliegenden antiken Stadt besteht, sowie die Architekturplastik, die die Charakteristika der süditalieni- 
schen romanischen Architekturplastik aufweist. 

Im Inneren befand sich neben der Nordwand eine Grabanlage, GEGA/Mexsı, Punimet restauruse (zit. Anm. 2), 
S. 13-14, Taf. X. 1. 

Für BUSCHHAUSEN /BUSCHHAUSEN, Die Marienkirche von Apollonia (zit. Anm. 1), S. 16-17, 73-85, gilt eine Datie- 
rung in den 1080er Jahren als gesichert, allerdings kann ihre Argumentation, die noch von S. Ćurčić, Review: Die 
Marienkirche von Apollonia in Albanien. Byzantiner, Normannen und Serben im Kampf um die Via Egnatia by 
Heide Buschhausen and Helmut Buschhausen, in: Speculum, 54, Nr. 2, Apr., 1979, S. 353-358, hier S. 354, als sehr 
schwach bezeichnet wird, nicht überzeugen. Mexsı, Arkitektura dhe datimi (zit. Anm. 3), S. 109-110, und ders., 
Mbi disa probleme té kishés sé manastirit té Apolonisé, in: Monumentet, 12, 1976, S. 233-236, hier S. 234, datiert 
den Bau in die erste Hälfte des dreizehnten Jahrhunderts. G. Kocu, Albanien. Kunst und Kultur im Land der Ski- 
petaren, Köln 1989, S. 228, setzt ihn ins zweite Viertel des dreizehnten Jahrhunderts. Cuncic, Review, S. 355, und 
ders., Architecture in the Balkans from Diocletian to Süleyman the Magnificent, New Haven / London 2010, S. 428, 
ist in der Datierung vorsichtiger. Er setzt den Bau in die mittelbyzantinische Zeit, mit Bestimmtheit später als in 
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2: Apollonia, Marienkirche, Stifierbild auf der Ostwand der Vorhalle 


Im Laufe der Jahrhunderte hat das Katholi- 
kon gewisse Reparaturen und Veranderungen 
erfahren. Als späteren Anbau kann man zweifels- 
ohne die Kapelle des hl. Demetrios ansprechen.‘ 
Die meisten Forscher, die sich mit dem Bau be- 
schäftigt haben, vermuten zudem die spätere Er- 
richtung der Vorhalle, da auf jeder Seite zwischen 
dieser und dem Narthex eine Vertikalnaht be- 
steht. Auffällig ist allerdings, dass das Baumaterial 
und die Bautechnik, mit dem die Vorhalle errich- 


tet wurde, sehr ähnlich mit jenen des Hauptbaus 
sind, was den Gedanken nahe legt, dass die Vor- 
halle zu dem ursprünglichen Baukonzept gehör- 
te." Auch wenn man die Möglichkeit akzeptiert, 
dass die Vorhalle nachtraglich errichtet wurde, 
hat sie sicher eine ältere ersetzt, weil die westliche 
Außenwand des Kernbaus Fresken trug, die auf 
jeden Fall geschützt werden sollten (s. u.). 

Der obere Bereich der Vorhalle hat betracht- 
liche Veránderungen erfahren. Ursprünglich war 


die 1080er Jahren und bringt ihn in Zusammenhang mit Bauten aus der zweiten Hälfte des zwölften Jahrhunderts. 
Zu dieser Datierung passt die Angabe sehr gut, die die Inschrift auf dem hier behandelnden Fresko liefert (s. u.). Sie 
besagt, dass Kaiser Manuel ein Chrysobull für die Kirche erlassen hat, was die Vermutung nahe legt, dass zu seiner 
Zeit der Bau errichtet wurde. 

Für die Datierung der Demetrioskapelle nórdlich des Katholikon vor dem Jahre 1292 ist eine Grabinschrift auf- 
schlussreich, die auf der westlichen Außenwand des älteren Nordannex unmittelbar über dem Boden angebracht 
worden ist. Die Inschrift bezeugt, dass in dem kleinen Raum zwischen dem Naos und der Kapelle im Jahre 1292 
eine sebastokratorissa mit dem Namen Kale begraben wurde, BUSCHHAUSEN / BUSCHHAUSEN, Die Marienkirche von 
Apollonia (zit. Anm. 1), S. 72, Taf. VIII. 20. 

Koch, Albanien (zit. Anm. 5), S. 227-228, ist auch der Meinung, dass die Vorhalle trotz der Baufuge nicht unbe- 
dingt als späterer Anbau gelten muss. Wie R. OUSTERHOUT, Master Builders of Byzantium, Princeton 1999, S. 162— 
163, gezeigt hat, stehen Vorhallen, die gleichzeitig mit dem Kernbau errichtet wurden, oft mit diesem nicht im Ver- 
band. Als Beispiele führt er den Exonarthex der Fatih Camii in Enez und den der Pantepoptes-Kirche in Istanbul an. 
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3: Apollonia, Marienkirche, Stifterbild auf der Ostwand der Vorhalle 


sie mit einer Tonne überwölbt, deren Kämpfer- 
linie auf der Ostwand der Vorhalle deutlich zu 
sehen ist. Die Tonne wurde später, vermutlich 
im achtzehnten Jahrhundert, durch ein hölzernes 
Pultdach ersetzt. 


ie Stifterdarstellung, die Gegenstand die- 
D: Untersuchung ist, befindet sich auf 
der Ostwand der Vorhalle, nôrdlich des Ein- 
gangs zum Narthex (Abb. 2). Der Erhaltungs- 
zustand des Freskos ist sehr schlecht: die Farben 
sind erheblich verblasst, so dass einige Details 
nicht mehr zu erkennen sind; das Bild zeigt vier 
große Fehlstellen; der obere,’ der untere sowie 
der südliche Abschluss fehlen zudem gänzlich. 


Spuren einer älteren Ausmalungsschicht sind 
im nördlichen Teil erkennbar; sie erstrecken 
sich nach oben bis zur Kämpferlinie des älte- 
ren Tonnengewólbes und reichen nach unten 
fast bis zum Boden. Diese Spuren verraten, dass 
das hier zu behandelnde Fresko zu einer zwei- 
ten Ausmalungsphase der Ostwand der Vorhalle 
gehórt. 

Im heutigen Erhaltungszustand zeigt das Bild 
sechs stehende Personen,” die zu zwei Gruppen 
zusammengefasst werden (Abb. 3, 4). Beide sind 
deutlich voneinander differenziert: einerseits 
durch die Dominanz des blauen Hintergrundes 
in der Mitte der Komposition, wo sich die bei- 
den Gruppen treffen und andererseits durch ihre 


8 Das Pultdach erstreckt sich von außen auch über dem Narthex. Zu dieser Zeit wurde offensichtlich auch der offene 
Glockenturm darüber errichtet, Kocu, Albanien (zit. Anm. 5), S. 228. 
9  BuscunausEN/ BUSCHHAUSEN, Die Marienkirche von Apollonia (zit. Anm. 1), S. 145, Fig. 19, Taf. XVIII. 84-85, 


XXI. ror, nehmen an, dass das Fresko nach oben durch ein gleichzeitig mit den Malereien angelegtes Stuckband 


begrenzt war. Mir scheint das Stuckband als nachträglich hinzugefügt, vermutlich im neunzehnten Jahrhundert, als 


die Darstellung einen Rahmen erhielt; das Fresko hat sich weiter nach oben wie nach unten erstreckt. 


ro Laut Beschreibungen des Freskos von Alexudes und Aristarches aus dem neunzehnten Jahrhundert bestand das Bild 


aus acht Personen, in: BUSCHHAUSEN / BUSCHHAUSEN, Die Marienkirche von Apollonia (zit. Anm. 1), S. 144, Anm. 


5, 6. Im heute leeren Abschnitt zwischen dem Südabschluss des Freskos und der Tür ware allerdings Platz nur für 


eine weitere Person. 
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4: Apollonia, Marienkirche, Stifierbild auf der Ostwand der Vorballe, Umzeichnung (Sarah Teetor) 


Bekleidung, welche die Personen im Norden als 
Angehórige der kaiserlichen Familie identifiziert, 
wahrend sie jene im Süden dem sakralen Bereich 
zuordnet. 

Die Nordhilfte des Bildes zeigt drei nimbier- 
te kaiserliche Gestalten. Bei den beiden flankie- 
renden, die die gleiche Größe aufweisen, handelt 
es sich um ein Kaiserpaar, während die mittle- 
re Gestalt, die etwas kleiner dargestellt ist, ihren 
Sohn und Thronfolger visualisiert. Die Kaiserin 
am äußeren Rand des Bildes steht frontal mit 
einer leichten Wendung zur Mitte hin. Sie trägt 
ein dunkelviolett-purpurfarbenes Kleid mit sehr 


langen und weiten Ärmeln, darüber einen reich 
verzierten /oros, dessen Ende von ihrem linken 
Unterarm hängt und einen ebenfalls perlen- und 
gemmenbesetzten hohen Halskragen. In der 
Rechten trägt die Kaiserin ein Szepter." Das Ge- 
sicht, dessen Züge nicht mehr zu erkennen sind, 
hat eine ovale Form.” Auf dem Kopf trägt die 
Kaiserin eine offene zylinderförmige Krone,” von 
der Pendilien herabhangen.“ 

Die jugendliche Herrschergestalt daneben 
ist ebenfalls leicht zur Mitte hin gewandt. Über 
der dunkelviolett-purpurfarbenen Tunika trägt 
er einen reich verzierten /oros. Die Schulter und 


II 


12 


13 


14 


Das Szepter ist von BUSCHHAUSEN / BUSCHHAUSEN, Die Marienkirche von Apollonia (zit. Anm. 1), Fig. 19, nicht 
verzeichnet, aber auf dem Bild klar zu erkennen. 

Das Gesicht ist bei BUSCHHAUSEN / BUSCHHAUSEN, Die Marienkirche von Apollonia (zit. Anm. 1), Fig. 19, als etwas 
länglich wiedergegeben, das Bild zeigt aber eine eher ovale Form; sie haben auch die Gesichtszüge auf der Umzeich- 
nung eingetragen, allerdings muss man wegen des schlechten Erhaltungszustandes diese Wiedergabe in Frage stellen. 
Die Krone ist nicht so hoch wie bei BUSCHHAUSEN / BUSCHHAUSEN, Die Marienkirche von Apollonia (zit. Anm. 1), 
Fig. 19, wiedergegeben; sie entspricht mehr den Charakteristika, die M. Paranı, Reconstructing the Reality of Ima- 
ges. Byzantine Material Culture and Religious Iconography (r1th-1sth Century), Leiden / Boston 2003, S. 29, den 
mittelbyzantinischen Kaiserinnenkronen zuschreibt. 

Von den Pendilien ist die Perlenkette auf der linken Seite noch zu sehen. BUSCHHAUSEN / BUSCHHAUSEN, Die Ma- 
rienkirche von Apollonia (zit. Anm. 1), Fig. 19, haben symmetrisch eine Perlenkette auch auf der rechten Seite ge- 
zeichnet, die auf der Darstellung nicht erkennbar ist. 
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der obere Teil der Brust sind von einem breiten 
gemmen- und perlenbesetzten Kragen bedeckt. 
Erkennbar sind noch die goldenen Bander, die 
die Oberarme der Tunika dekorieren. Wie die 
Kaiserin hält auch ihr Sohn in der rechten Hand 
ein Szepter,® während um den linken Unter- 
arm die Abschlussschleife des /oros gewickelt ist. 
Das Gesicht, dessen Züge sich relativ gut erhal- 
ten haben, erscheint jugendlich bartlos. Die ge- 
schlossene halbkugelfórmige Krone, die das kai- 
serliche Ornat vollendet, ist reichlich mit Perlen 
und Gemmen verziert, ein Juwel ist am höchsten 
Punkt befestigt. Die herabhangenden Pendilien 
rahmen das Gesicht. 

Die Darstellung der kaiserlichen Familie wird 
durch die etwas größere Gestalt des Kaisers do- 
miniert. Im Unterschied zu den beiden bereits 
beschriebenen Figuren wendet er sich merklich 
zur Mitte hin, womit er den Anschein erweckt, 
seine Familie anzuführen, um auf die rechte Fi- 
gurengruppe zu treffen. Das Gewand und die 


Insignien des Kaisers sind ident mit jenen des 
"Ihronfolgers,'5 seine Gesichtszüge, vor allem der 
Bart sowie seine Größe, heben allerdings den 
Altersunterschied zwischen den beiden hervor.’ 
Mit leicht angewinkeltem linkem Arm reicht der 
Kaiser der kleinen Figur der gegenüberstehenden 
Gruppe ein Schriftstück. 

Eine enorme Hilfe für die Benennung der 
Gestalten liefern die Inschriften, die bedauerli- 
cherweise nur fragmentarisch erhalten sind. Die 
Inschrift oberhalb des jungen Kaisers identifiziert 
ihn als Andronikos II. Palaiologos.* Wenngleich 
die Inschrift rechts des Nimbus des Hauptkaisers 
keinen Eigennamen erhilt, gilt seine Identifika- 
tion als Michael VIII. gesichert.” Bei der Kaise- 
rin handelt es sich demnach um die Ehefrau von 
Michael VIII. und die Mutter von Andronikos 
II. — Theodora. 

Die Gruppe der südlichen Bildhälfte wird 
von einer weiblichen Gestalt angeführt, die sich 
wie der Kaiser ihr gegenüber zur Mitte hinwen- 


15 BUSCHHAUSEN / BUSCHHAUSEN, Die Marienkirche von Apollonia (zit. Anm. 1), Fig. 19, haben das Szepter nicht wie- 


dergegeben. 


16 Eine Abweichung könnte das Szepter in seiner rechten Hand bilden, das vermutlich mit einem Kreuz endet, was 


allerdings nicht klar erkennbar ist. Ein Kreuzszepter haben BUSCHHAUSEN / BUSCHHAUSEN, Die Marienkirche von 


Apollonia (zit. Anm. 1), Fig. 19, gezeichnet. 


17 Die Beschreibung des Kaiserkopfes von BUSCHHAUSEN / BUSCHHAUSEN, Die Marienkirche von Apollonia (zit. Anm. 


1), S. 167, als „sehr greisenhaft“ und „vom Alter gezeichnet“ scheint mir übertrieben. Trotz des schlechten Erhal- 


tungszustandes, der die einzelnen Details bes. die Alterszüge des Gesichts kaum erkennen lässt, ist es noch nachvoll- 


ziehbar, dass der Bart nicht grau ist. 
18 (1) Avüpóvixoc Ev Xpiot@ TH Oe@ mord 
(2) Bactheds Ponalwv Kouvyvoc Aobxac Ayyehos 
(3) 6 [lad aordyos 
(1) Andronikos in Christus, Gott, gläubiger 
(2) Kaiser der Romäer, Komnenos, Dukas, Angelos 
( 


3) Palaiologos 


Transkription der Inschrift von E. Trapp, in: BUSCHHAUSEN / BUSCHHAUSEN, Die Marienkirche von Apollonia (zit. 
Anm. 1), S. 146; Übers. J. Koder. Ich bedanke mich bei Prof. Johannes Koder für die Übersetzung der Inschriften 


und für die diesbezüglichen Diskussionen. 


19 Die ältere Literatur hat den Hauptkaiser als Andronikos II. Palaiologos identifiziert, erst Erich Trapp hat ihn als 
Michael VIII. benannt, BUSCHHAUSEN / BUSCHHAUSEN, Die Marienkirche von Apollonia (zit. Anm. 1), S. 149-150. 


(1) [Miah &v Xpiot TH Oe motòs 

(2) Bactreds] xoà a[dtoxpatwp Pouaiov] 

(3) véog Kwvotavtivos Kouvnvög Aoóxac Ayyehos 
(4) 6 Tladaordyos 6 àc àn- 

(5) das QUA Óypi'toc Kal pı- 

( 


6) Xouóvaxoc 
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5: Apollonia, Marienkirche, Stifterbild auf der Ostwand der 
Vorhalle, Detail 


det. Anhand der Ikonographie kann sie unzwei- 
deutig als die Muttergottes identifiziert werden. 
Sie ist mit einem dunkelviolett-purpurnen Ma- 
phorion bekleidet, die Haare sind von einer wei- 
ßen Haube verdeckt. Die Charakteristika des 
ovalen Gesichts sind nicht mehr erkennbar. Mit 
der rechten Hand hält sie das Kirchenmodell zur 
Mitte des Bildes. Die Linke legt sie auf die Schul- 


ter einer kleinen männlichen Gestalt, die vor ihr 
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steht™ und von einem Faltenbausch des Mapho- 
rion umgeben wird (Abb. 3-5). Diese Gestalt un- 
terscheidet sich von den restlichen dargestellten 
Personen dadurch, dass sie beträchtlich kleiner 
ist und als einzige keinen Nimbus besitzt. Trotz 
des äußerst schlechten Erhaltungszustandes kann 
man noch erkennen, dass der Mann einen Man- 
tel und eine Kapuze trägt. Sehr auffallend sind 
seine Gesten: die angehobene rechte Hand be- 
rührt genau in der Mitte der Komposition” die 
linke Hand des Kaisers, mit der sie zusammen 
ein Schriftstück hält; seine linke Hand deutet auf 
diesen Vorgang, wohl um seine Wichtigkeit zu 
unterstreichen. 

Der Muttergottes folgt eine bärtige Gestalt, 
die sich auch zur Mitte hinwendet und mit ihrer 
linken Hand in ebendiese Richtung weist. Die 
verblassten Farben lassen ein breites mantelarti- 
ges Gewand erkennen, das mittig am Hals mit 
einer runden Fibel angeknöpft wird. Von der 
Fibel an zieht sich nach unten ein hellfarbiger 
Streifen, der von Heide und Helmut Buschhau- 
sen als die Zierborten des Mantelsaums erkannt 
wurde.” 


20 


2I 


22 


23 


(1) [Michael in Christus, Gott gliubiger 

(2) Kaiser] und [Selbstherrscher der Romäer] 

(3) der neue Konstantinos, Komnenos, Dukas, Angelos 

(4) Palaiologos, der wahr- 

(5) haft Christus Liebende und Mönche 

(6) Liebende 

Transkription der Inschrift von E. Trapp, in: BUSCHHAUSEN /BUSCHHAUSEN, Die Marienkirche von Apollonia (zit. 
Anm. 1), S. 146-147; Übers. J. Koder. 

BUSCHHAUSEN / BUSCHHAUSEN, Die Marienkirche von Apollonia (zit. Anm. 1), Fig. 19, haben die Gesichtszüge 
wiedergegeben, obwohl sie auf S. 171 zugeben, dass der Kopf und die Gestalt sehr stark beschädigt sind: „Einzig das 
kunstvoll gefaltete Maphorion, das das Gesicht umrahmt, und die erhaltene Kinnpartie mit kleinem Mund und 
breiten Lippen sprechen für die ehemals preziöse Ausführung.“ 

Von BUSCHHAUSEN / BUscHHAUSEN, Die Marienkirche von Apollonia (zit. Anm. 1), S. 155, 170-171, wird diese Ge- 
stalt ständig als kniend angesprochen, vermutlich ist diese Meinung von der Beschreibung von Rikakes (ebenda, 
S. 163, Anm. 77) beeinflusst; allerdings gibt es auf dem erhaltenen Bild keinen Hinweis dafür, dass die Gestalt in 
kniender Haltung dargestellt war. Natürlich kann diese Möglichkeit angesichts der Tatsache, dass das Bildfeld im 
unteren Bereich nicht mehr erhalten ist, nicht ausgeschlossen werden. 

Die beiden Hände treffen sich nicht genau in der Mitte, wenn man vom heutigen Erhaltungszustand ausgeht. Schr 
wahrscheinlich aber gab es noch eine siebente Figur ganz rechts (s. Anm. 10), was diese wichtige Symbolhandlung in 
den Mittelpunkt des Bildes stellt. 

BUSCHHAUSEN / BUSCHHAUSEN, Die Marienkirche von Apollonia (zit. Anm. 1), S. 171, Fig. 19. Was heutzutage auch 
nicht mehr nachvollziehbar ist, ist ein schmales Epitrachelion auf den Schultern, das von Heide und Helmut Busch- 
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Zu beiden Seiten der Muttergottes verlauft 
eine längere, jedoch lückenhaft erhaltene In- 
schrift. Trotz des fragmentarischen Erhaltungs- 
zustandes liefert sie äußerst wichtige Informa- 
tionen: So bestätigt Kaiser Michael VIII. das 
Chrysobull, das sein Vorfahre Kaiser Manuel I. 
Komnenos für das Kloster ausgestellt hatte, um 
dessen Privilegien und die Wünsche früherer Stif- 
ter abzusichern. Weiters überliefert die Inschrift 
den Namen des Abtes und Archimandriten Io- 
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annes, der dank der kaiserlichen Unterstiitzung 
für die Ausführung aktueller Renovierungs- und 
Restaurierungsarbeiten verantwortlich war und 
vermutlich auch die Ausmalung des Bildes ver- 
anlasst hatte.” 

Heide und Helmut Buschhausen haben in 
der bartigen nimbierten Gestalt, die der Mutter- 
gottes folgt, den in der Inschrift erwahnten Abt 
und Archimandrit Ioannes erkannt.” Gestiitzt 
ausschließlich auf Beschreibungen des Bildes aus 


hausen auch überliefert ist, allerdings schreiben sie, dass seine „spezifische Form aber sich nicht mehr erkennen 


läßt“. Etwas verwirrend ist ihre Aussage, dass die Gestalt „mit hellbraunem Omophorion“ bekleidet ist, womit sie 


vermutlich das mantelartige Gewand meinen, denn ein „Omophorion“ ist der Schal, der von Bischöfen um die 


Schulter getragen wird. 
24 


3) ere co TE o 2: 


7) a &BRav Io&vvnv we eic edoeBH QO.oypi[ovo.] (..) 

8) dthouoveyov.... [&B]B&v quar... 

9) xov Amodldon...... deß.o 

10) repıbpovpei.. (.) trapă tod Bă adtod we &véxa[0ev] 
11) mpoheBactrevxdtwv edoehav Bacthéwlv] 

12) Tov &ylov nınröpwv comu SiatUTWoL Kat [à] 
13) toxt[p]wow tadtys tod delov ypucob[ovAhov] 
15) va8 ... .... vöuov.. oO TU. p. && DUET.. 
16) ... Tod Aóyov adbtig eic [&] péolxe ]i[av 
17) dikwv BovAo ... YOUME... ....... TOV TOV. 

18) ... Adv THY X.. v. x(.)avp. (.) vo (.) Kal eic m... 


19).. ua alräic.. [dMwv tav dinmoludrwv]... 

6) den Abt dieses und Archimandriten 

7) Abt loannes... wie zum Christus Liebenden... 
8) Mönche Liebenden.... unseres Abtes... 

9)... 

10) die seit jeher von seinem Abt bewahrte 

11) der zuvor geherrscht habenden frommen Kaiser 


15) wiedererrichtet hat... 


4) THY eldöAwv Kal Pedy aörav TApAdOA....(..) o... .... 


5) Tplyaca Kal TOV TAPÓVTA V.. ELOV TATA EİT .................. 
6) adtèy Tov Toûrou Abnyoünevov xol ápyw[ev]8ptc[nv] .... 


14) Aóyov 109 &ewv [o vov] Bactléwe xp Mavovi|A tod xal à 


+2 TOÚTWY . .. XPV. 


12) der heiligen Stifter typike diatypsosis (Stiftungsurkunde) und deren 
13) apokyrosis (Bestätigung) durch den göttlichen chrysobullos 
14) logos (Goldsiegelurkunde) des verewigten Kaisers Herrn Manuel, der auch 


Transkription der Inschrift von E. Trapp, in: BUSCHHAUSEN / BUSCHHAUSEN, Die Marienkirche von Apollonia (zit. 


Anm. 1), S. 147; Übers. J. Koder. 
25 


Außer Restaurierungsarbeiten an der Kirche selbst dürfte Ioannes meiner Meinung nach die Errichtung der Trapeza 


mit ihrer Ausmalung veranlasst haben, sowie die Errichtung der Kapelle des hl. Demetrios nórdlich des Katholi- 


kons, die er vermutlich als seine Grablege vorsah. 


26 BuscHHAUSEN/ BUsCHHAUSEN, Die Marienkirche von Apollonia (zit. Anm. 1), S. 144, 147, 154-155. 
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dem neunzehnten Jahrhundert identifizieren sie 
die kleine Gestalt vor der Muttergottes als Micha- 
el IX. — den Enkelsohn von Michael VII. und 
den Sohn von Andronikos II. mit seiner ersten 
Gemahlin Anna von Ungarn.” Diese Deutung 
der Gestalten ist von der späteren Literatur kri- 
tiklos übernommen worden.” Meiner Meinung 
nach widerspricht die Ikonographie solch ei- 
ner Interpretation. Es gibt keine Anzeichen da- 
für, dass die kleine Gestalt vor der Muttergottes 
kaiserliche Kleidung trägt. Deutlich erkennbar 
sind der Mantel und die Kapuze, die typisch für 
Mönche sind. Auf die mönchische Kleidung ha- 
ben noch Viktoria Puzanova und Dhorka Dha- 
mo aufmerksam gemacht, die die kleine Figur als 
den in der Inschrift erwähnten Archimandrit und 
Abt des Klosters Ioannes identifiziert haben.” 
Ähnlich bekleidet erscheint z. B. der vor der Mut- 
tergottes kniende Hieromonachos in der Apsis 
der Panagia Mauriotissa in Kastoria, der für die 
Restaurierungsarbeiten zwischen 1259 und 1264, 
also während der Regierungszeit von Michael 
VIII., verantwortlich war.” Die Identifizierung 
des Mönchs in Apollonia als Stifter der Restau- 
rierungsarbeiten bezeugt auch die Tatsache, dass 
er, wie für Stifterbilder üblich, bedeutend kleiner 
als die restlichen Personen ist und ohne Nimbus 
erscheint. Als Stifter steht er unter dem besonde- 
ren Schutz der Muttergottes, was nicht nur durch 
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das Auflegen ihrer linken Hand auf seine Schulter 
visualisiert wird, sondern auch durch den Falten- 
bausch ihres Maphorion, das ihn umhüllt, was 
bei Heide und Helmut Buschhausen die Assozia- 
tion mit einer Schutzmantelmadonna hervorrief.* 
Die bedeutende Stifterrolle des Mönches wird 
nochmals durch den Übergabegestus in der Mitte 
der Komposition bestätigt: er empfängt vom Kai- 
ser das Chrysobull mit der Bestätigung der Privi- 
legien für seine Stiftung, was in der Inschrift zu 
Seiten der Muttergottes explicit festgehalten ist. 
Bei der bärtigen Gestalt, die von Heide und 
Helmut Buschhausen als der Abt und Archi- 
mandrit Ioannes angesprochen wurde, handelt 
es sich um einen Heiligen. Ein Blick auf die 
Ausmalung der Trapeza, die sich genau gegen- 
über der Vorhalle befindet und meiner Meinung 
nach zu gleicher Zeit ausgeführt wurde, bestä- 
tigt diese Annahme. Die bartige Gestalt auf dem 
Stifterfresko ist durchaus vergleichbar mit den 
stehenden Heiligen der unteren Zone der Trape- 
za, die bis auf Gregorios den Theologen und Io- 
annes von Damaskus auf der Südwand westlich 
der Apsis (Abb. 6) nicht mehr identifizierbar 
sind. Keiner dieser Heiligen trägt ein liturgisches 
Gewand, die meisten präsentieren sich in ihrer 
Mónchsbekleidung: über dem Unterkleid tra- 
gen sie einen mittig zugeknópften Mantel und 
eine Haube.” Der Mantel des barhäuptigen hl. 


BUSCHHAUSEN / BUSCHHAUSEN, Die Marienkirche von Apollonia (zit. Anm. 1), S. 155-156, 177-178. Diese Identi- 


27 
fikation stützt sich auf Beschreibungen von Alexudes und Aristarches, die das Bild im neunzehnten Jahrhundert 
gesehen haben (s. Anm. 10). Trotz der Tatsache, dass zu dieser Zeit das Bild besser erhalten war, sind diese Beschrei- 
bungen mit Vorsicht zu genießen, da sie in vielen Punkten ungenau sind. So schreiben sie, dass alle dargestellte 
Personen Mitglieder der kaiserlichen Familie sind, da sie kaiserliche Kleidung tragen. 

28 Soz.B. Koch, Albanien (zit. Anm. 5), S. 228; S. Karorrssi-VenrI, Dedicatory Inscriptions and Donor Portraits in 
Thirteenth-Century Churches of Greece, Wien 1992, S. 29-30. 

29 V. Puzanova/D. Damo, Nekotorye pamjatniki monumentaljnoj Zivopisi 13-14 vekov v Albanii, in: Studia Alba- 
nica, 1965, Nr. 2, S. 149-163, hier S. 159. 

30 Kaxopissi-Vert1, Dedicatory Inscriptions (zit. Anm. 28), S. 29, 97, Fig. 83. Im Unterschied zu der Gestalt in Apol- 
lonia trágt der Mónch in Kastoria einen Nimbus, was nach Kalopissi-Verti (S. 97) bedeutet, dass er bereits verstor- 
ben war, bevor das Porträt erstellt wurde. 

31. BUSCHHAUSEN / BUSCHHAUSEN, Die Marienkirche von Apollonia (zit. Anm. 1), S. 171. 

32 J.J. Yannıas, The Palaeologan Refectory Program at Apollonia, in: S. Cunéic/ D. MounikI (Hrsg.), The Twilight 
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6: Apollonia, Trapeza, Südwand, hl. Gregor der Theologe 


und hl. loannes von Damaskus 


Gregorios des Theologen ist rotfarbig mit einer 
kostbaren Fibel an der Brust zusammengehal- 
ten und sein Saum ist wie bei dem Heiligen des 
Stifterfreskos mit einer helleren Farbe hervorge- 
hoben. Leider wird sich der Name der heiligen 
Gestalt, die Maria folgt, nicht bestimmen lassen. 
Man könnte die Vermutung anstellen, dass es 
sich um einen Ioannes handelt und dass er als 
Namenspatron des Stifters seinen Platz auf dem 
Bild gefunden hat. 

Die Datierung des Freskos von Heide und 
Helmut Buschhausen beruht auf der Identifi- 
zierung der kleinen Figur vor der Muttergottes 
als Michael IX., der 1281 oder 1282 von seinem 
Großvater Michael VIII. zum Mitkaiser be- 
stimmt wurde.? In den historischen Ereignis- 
sen finden sie auch eine Bestätigung für diesen 
Datierungsvorschlag: das Fresko sei nach dem 
Sieg über Karl von Anjou bei Berat (1281), als 
Apollonia wieder in den Besitz der Byzantiner 


kam, und vor der Sizilianischen Vesper (1282) 
entstanden.^ 

Die Deutung der kleinen Gestalt als Stif- 
ter loannes stellt diese Datierung allerdings in 
Frage. Petar Miljkovié-Pepek datiert das Fresko 
in Apollonia zwischen 1272 und 1275, was mir 
plausibler erscheint. Sein Argument ist das sicht- 
bare Alter des Thronfolgers Andronikos II., des- 
sen Gesichtszüge und bedeutend kleinere Gestalt 
ihn im Vergleich zu seinen Eltern als Jüngling 
zeigen. Zwischen 1272 und 1275 war Andronikos 
in einem Alter von 14 bis 17 Jahren, 1282 somit 
24 Jahre alt. In diesem Alter wäre er ein erwach- 
sener Mann gewesen und sicherlich als solcher 
dargestellt worden. Die historische Situation wi- 
derspricht einer solchen Datierung nicht, da die- 
se Region auch vor der Schlacht von Berat dem 
byzantinischen Reich angegliedert war. 


ie Tatsache, dass nicht der Stifter, sondern 

die Muttergottes das Kirchenmodell in der 
Hand hält (Abb. 3, 4), macht das Bild in Apol- 
lonia einzigartig. In der Mitte der Komposition 
trifft sie auf den Kaiser, der ihr ebenbürtig er- 
scheint und dessen Nimbus sogar etwas größer 
ist als ihrer. Die zentrale Szene vermittelt den 
Eindruck, dass die heilige Muttergottes dem Kai- 
ser das Modell der Kirche überreicht, was der 
Umkehrung einer herkömmlichen Stifterkom- 
position gleichkommt. 

Die Eigenart der zentralen Szene wurde von 
Heide und Helmut Buschhausen dadurch erklärt, 
„daß nicht Michael VIII. die Kirche erbaute, son- 
dern daß er lediglich Privilegien Manuels I. erneu- 
ern wollte. Die Kirche also war bereits früher der 


Theotokos geweiht, und diese trägt als Patronin 
folgerichtig das Abbild des Baues in der Hand.“ 


33  BUSCHHAUSEN /BUSCHHAUSEN, Die Marienkirche von Apollonia (zit. Anm. 1), S. 157. 
34  BUSCHHAUSEN /BUSCHHAUSEN, Die Marienkirche von Apollonia (zit. Anm. 1), S. 161-162. 


35 P Miuxovié-Perek, Le portrait de l'empereur byzantin Michael VIII à l'église rupestre de Saint-Érasme près 


d Ohrid, in: Cahiers Archéologiques, 45, 1997, S. 169-177, hier S. 171-173. 
36 D. Nico, The Despotate of Epirus 1267-1479, Cambridge u.a. 1984, S. 9-26; P. Soustat, Nikopolis und Kephal- 


lenia (Tabula Imperii Byzantini, 3), Wien 1981, S. 64-66. 


37 BuscunausEN/ BUSCHHAUSEN, Die Marienkirche von Apollonia (zit. Anm. 1), S. 179. 
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Die Szene ist meiner Meinung nach zu viel- 
schichtig, als dass ihr solch eine simple Erklarung 
gerecht würde. Es steht außer Frage, dass auf der 
Ostwand der Vorhalle der Marienkirche in Apol- 
lonia kein Repräsentations- sondern ein Stifter- 
bild gemalt wurde, das in Folge von Restaurie- 
rungsarbeiten entstand. Wie Liz James in ihrem 
Artikel dieses Bandes zeigt, waren Umbau- und 
Renovierungsarbeiten ähnlich wichtig wie Neu- 
gründungen, wenn nicht bedeutender, da sie 
dem Stifter die Möglichkeit boten, sich mit dem 
ersten ktetor zu assoziieren. Michael VIII. hätte 
die Möglichkeit nicht verstreichen lassen, seine 
Funktion zu veranschaulichen. Wenn er das Kir- 
chenmodell der Muttergottes überlässt, so muss 
es meines Erachtens andere, bisher nicht thema- 
tisierte Gründe gegeben haben. 

Um die Absichten des Auftraggebers bzw. 
des Künstlers zu erkennen, erweist es sich als äu- 
Berst hilfreich, dieselbe Frage zu stellen, die auch 
Robin Cormack geholfen hat, das Mosaik über 
der kaiserlichen Tür im Esonarthex der Hagia 
Sophia in Konstantinopel objektiv zu analysie- 
ren: “How would this be understood by the ob- 
server?” Was sehen wir bzw. was hat der Byzan- 
tiner gesehen: eine Stifterin, die dem Kaiser das 
Kirchenmodell überreicht! Da der byzantinische 
Betrachter mit der Ikonographie der Muttergot- 
tes vertraut war, hat er in der das Kirchenmo- 
dell tragenden Person sofort die Muttergottes 
erkannt. Er sah also eine vertraute Stifterkompo- 
sition, die umgedreht wurde, so dass sie gleich- 
zeitig ganz ungewöhnlich erscheint: anstatt dass 
der Kaiser der Muttergottes das Kirchenmodell 


überreicht, überreicht sie es ihm. Dadurch hat 
das Bild bestimmt die byzantinischen Betrach- 
ter irritiert, so wie es manche Wissenschaftler 
verwirrt hat. So streitet Christopher Walter die 
Identifizierung der weiblichen Gestalt mit der 
Muttergottes kategorisch ab, da normalerweise 
der Stifter das Kirchenmodell trägt. Nach ihm 
handelt es sich um eine Angehörige der kaiser- 
lichen Familie, die in den Nonnenstand einge- 
treten sei. Johannes Koder und Erich Trapp 
nehmen sogar an, dass als Stifterin Kaiserin 
Theodora fungiert." Rikakes zufolge seien im 
Zentrum der Kaiser und die Kaiserin (sic!) dar- 
gestellt, die zusammen eine Ikone der Mutter- 
gottes mit dem Kind halten.* 

Man kann aber mit Bestimmtheit davon aus- 
gehen, dass dem Künstler hier nicht ein Irrtum 
unterlaufen ist, es war eine klare Absicht. 

Die Darstellungen, in denen ein Heiliger das 
Kirchenmodell trägt, sind zwar selten, aber nicht 
unbelegt. Sie werden zum Grofteil mit dem 
Apostel Petrus und seiner Rolle als Gründer der 
Weltkirche in Verbindung gebracht. 

Ein aussagekráftiges Beispiel liefert die Him- 
melfahrts- oder Sveti-Spas-Kirche des Klosters 
Zica in der Nähe von Kraljevo, Serbien. Auf der 
Bogenlaibung über dem westlichen Eingang der 
Vorhalle sind zu beiden Seiten die zwei Apostel- 
fürsten dargestellt, die jeweils ein reprásentatives 
Objekt über ihren Köpfen tragen: Petrus — ein 
Kirchenmodell als Symbol der Weltkirche und 
Paulus — ein Buch als Symbol der kirchlichen 
Lehre. Durch die Positionierung der beiden Apo- 
stelfürsten und die Symbole in ihren Handen 


38 L. James, Making a Name. Reputation and Imperial Founding and Refounding in Constantinople, in diesem Band. 


39 R. Cormack, Patronage and New Programs of Byzantine Iconography, in: The 17th International Byzantine Con- 


gress, Major Papers, Dumbarton Oaks/Georgetown University Washington, DC, August 3-8, 1986, New Rochelle, 


NY 1986, S. 609—638, hier S. 621. 


40 Cx. WALTER, Review: Heide and Helmut Buschhausen, Die Marienkirche von Apollonia in Albanien, in: Revue 


des Études Byzantines, 35, 1977, S. 313-314. 


41 J. Koper/E. Trapp, Bericht über eine Reise nach Albanien, in: Jahrbuch der Österreichischen Byzantinischen Ge- 


sellschaft, 15, 1966, S. 391. 


42 E.Rikakes, S. 20, zit. nach BUSCHHAUSEN / BuscHHAUSEN, Die Marienkirche von Apollonia (zit. Anm. 1), S. 163, 


Anm. 77. 
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werden sie als Stiitzen der Kirche und ihrer Lehre 


wahrgenommen.# 

Eine ähnliche Aussage findet sich auf einer 
Darstellung in der Petrus- und Pauluskirche in 
Veliko Tarnovo, Bulgarien aus dem sechzehnten 
Jahrhundert (Abb. 7). Sie ist auf der Nordseite 
des südwestlichen Pilasters, der die Kuppel stützt, 
angebracht und zeigt die beiden Apostelfürsten 
mit einem Kirchenmodell, das sie gemeinsam 
Christus im Himmelssegment darüber überrei- 
chen.^ Da es sich bei dem Kirchenmodell of- 
fensichtlich nicht um das Modell der konkreten 
Kirche in Tarnovo handelt, welche eine Kreuz- 
kuppelkirche ist, muss man annehmen, dass das 
Modell die Kirche allgemein symbolisiert, die 
von den beiden Apostelfürsten gestützt wird. Die 


AANA BACEAMY UH IY KARAK ET TH 
HHIHIUVER AI XR ICELLL TUR AR AULAE + G- 


é 
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7: Veliko Tarnovo, Petrus- und Pauluskirche, hll. Petrus und 
Paulus mit Kirchenmodell, verm. sechzehntes Jahrhundert 


8: London, British Library, Evangeliar des Zaren Ivan Alex- 
anders, fol. 2720, 1355-56 


modelltragenden Patrone der Kirche in Tarnovo 
fungieren also in Analogie zu den beiden in Zi¢a, 
und zwar als Stütze der Kirche im Allgemeinen. 
Es ist dennoch anzumerken, dass sie im Unter- 
schied zu dem Fresko in Apollonia keine Protago- 
nisten einer Stifterkomposition sind. 

Die Darstellungen eines Heiligen, welcher 
dem Kaiser ein Geschenk überreicht, sind eben- 
falls selten, aber wiederum nicht ohne Paralle- 
le. Auf fol. 272v des Evangelienbuches, welches 
1355/56 im Auftrag des bulgarischen Zaren Ivan 
Alexander in Veliko Tarnovo angefertigt wurde 
und sich heute im British Museum befindet, be- 
kommt der Herrscher das Buch von seinem Na- 
mensheiligen Ivan Bogoslov (Ioannes dem Theo- 


logen) iiberreicht (Abb. 8). Wie in Apollonia 


43 M. Savas, The Interrelationship of Text, Imagery and Architectural Space in Byzantium. The Example of the Ent- 
rance Vestibule of Zita Monastery (Serbia), in: W. HónANDNER/A. Ruosy (Hrsg.), Die kulturhistorische Bedeu- 


tung byzantinischer Epigramme. Akten des internationalen Workshop (Wien, 1.—2. Dezember 2006), Wien 2008, 


S. 101-111, hier S. 105, Abb. 5, 10, 11. 


44 P. Sreranov, The Frescoes of Sts Peter and Paul's Church in Veliko Tarnovo, in: Palaeobulgarica, 16, 1992, 1, S. 58— 


72, hier S. 68, Fig. auf S. 67. 
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9: Washington, DC, Dumbarton Oaks, Electrontrachys aus Thessalonike von Theodoros Komnenos Dukas (1224- 1230), Re- 


vers und Umzeichnung (Konstantin Docev) 


sind die beiden Figuren gleich groß. Während 
der Zar frontal dargestellt ist und nur seine Hän- 
de dem Heiligen entgegenstreckt, schreitet der 
Evangelist in Dreiviertel-Profil auf ihn zu, das 
Geschenk in beiden Händen tragend. Wie Cor- 
mack vermutet, sollte das Manuskript die Macht 
des bulgarischen Zaren und seiner Dynastie prei- 
sen und seine Gleichstellung zum byzantinischen 
Kaiser veranschaulichen. Hierzu trägt beträcht- 
lich die Darstellung auf fol. 272v bei, auf welcher 
der Zar direkt von dem heiligen Autor des Evan- 
geliums beschenkt wird. 

Das Thema der Beschenkung des Kaisers 
durch einen Heiligen ist oft auf Münzen anzu- 
treffen. Besonders verbreitet ist es auf Münzprä- 
gungen aus Thessalonike, wobei der hl. Deme- 
trios das Stadtmodell dem Kaiser übergibt. Das 
Thema erscheint zum ersten Mal auf Elektron- 
trachys des ersten Kaisers Thessalonikes Theodo- 
ros Komnenos Dukas (1224-1230), die anlässlich 


seiner Krönung geprägt wurden (Abb. 9). Der 
Schutzheilige Thessalonikes überreicht dem Kai- 
ser das Stadtmodell in Form einer dreitürmigen 
Burg. In diesem konkreten Fall wird die Dar- 
stellung als Ausdruck der Selbständigkeit und 
Unabhängigkeit der Komnenoi Dukai gedeutet. 
Die Darstellung eines Kaisers, der vom hl. De- 
metrios das Stadtmodell ausgehändigt bekommt 
oder zusammen mit diesem das Stadtmodell hält, 
bleibt ein konstantes Thema auf Münzprägungen 
Thessalonikes bis zur Mitte des vierzehnten Jahr- 
hunderts. Es driickt die Idee des himmlischen 
Schutzes der Stadt durch ihren Heiligen aus und 
visualisiert gleichzeitig den Segen, den der Hei- 
lige dem Kaiser gewährt, seine Stadt zu regie- 
ren und zu beschützen.* Somit sind im Bild der 
himmlische und der irdische Beschiitzer vereint. 
Eine der zentralen Szene in Apollonia am 
nachsten stehende Parallele und das einzige 
mir bekannte Beispiel — abgesehen des Bildes 


45 R. Cormack, in: R. Cormack/M. VassıLakı (Hrsg.), Byzantium 330-1453. Exhibition “Byzantium 330-1453’, Roy- 
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10: Bleisiegel der ekdikoi, elfies Jahrhundert 


in Apollonia —, wo die Muttergottes mit einem 
Kirchenmodell erscheint, sind die Bleisiegel der 
ekdikoi aus dem Zeitraum zwischen dem späten 
elften und dem vierzehnten Jahrhundert. Auf 
dem Avers zeigen sie die Muttergottes und den 
Kaiser Justinian I., die gemeinsam das zwischen 
ihnen platzierte Modell der Hagia Sophia in 
Konstantinopel tragen (Abb. 10). Die ekdikoi 
(Exdıcoı) oder ekklesiekdikoi (éxxnovexdixot) wa- 
ren eine Gruppe von Klerikern, die ein Tribunal 
(éxdixetov) bildeten, das nach Verfügung Justini- 
ans I. der Hagia Sophia angehörte. In dem Zeit- 
raum, in dem die Bleisiegel mit der Muttergottes 
und Justinian I. datiert werden, erstreckte sich 
der Verantwortlichkeitsbereich der ekdikoi auf die 
Verteidigung von Mördern und anderen Straftä- 
tern, Beaufsichtigung der Befreiung von Sklaven 
und Gefangenen, Anweisungen von Konverti- 
ten und Sündern, aber vor allem auf Gewährung 
des Asylrechts in der Großen Kirche.“ In Anbe- 
tracht ihrer gravierenden juristischen Verantwor- 
tungen hatte laut John Cotsonis die Darstellung 
der Muttergottes und des Kaisers Justinian I. mit 
dem Modell der Hagia Sophia auf den Bleisie- 


geln für ihren Besitzer eine besondere Bedeutung: 
»Hagia Sophia was the locus of mercy and refuge; 
Justinian was not only the builder of this temp- 
le but regarded also as the patron of the tribunal 
and founder of the cathedral's right of asylum. 
The Virgin, of course, was the most powerful of 
intercessors who seems especially attentive to the 
accused and the penitent. Turning to such effec- 
tive mediators, the ekdikoi were certain to make 
wise and compassionate decisions, and those who 
fell into their hands surely had every reason to 
hope for a good outcome." 

Allein das Mosaik über der in den Narthex 
führenden Tür im südwestlichen Vestibül der 
Hagia Sophia (Abb. 11) kann als Vergleichsbei- 
spiel zu der einzigartigen Ikonographie der Sie- 
gel herangezogen werden. Die Muttergottes mit 
dem Kind thront in der Mitte der Komposition 
flankiert von zwei gabenbringenden Kaisern — 
dem Gründer Konstantinopels Konstantin I. 
mit dem Modell der Stadt und dem Gründer 
der Hagia Sophia Justinian I. mit dem Modell 
der Kirche. Die Darstellung, die als eine Ver- 
herrlichung der Muttergottes gedeutet wird, vi- 


47 J. Corsonis, The Virgin and Justinian on Seals of the Ekklesiekdikoi of Hagia Sophia, in: Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 
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11: Istanbul, Hagia Sophia, Mosaik im südwestlichen Vesti- 
bül, zehntes Jahrhundert 


sualisiert ihre Schirmherrschaft über die Stadt, 
die Kirche und den Kaiser. 

In ähnlicher Weise verherrlicht das Bild in 
Apollonia (Abb. 3, 4) die Muttergottes als die 
wahre Besitzerin und himmlische Beschützerin 
der Kirche. Der Gestus der Übergabe des Kir- 
chenmodells an den Kaiser veranschaulicht die 
Idee, dass er im Auftrag der Muttergottes der 
rechtmäßige Besitzer und Beschützer der Kirche 
auf Erden ist. Somit zeigt das Bild die beiden Be- 
schützer der Kirche — die himmlische und den 
irdischen — als gleichgestellt. Dadurch wird eine 
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komplexe Darstellung der göttlichen Gunst für 
den Kaiser erreicht, der die Wiedereroberung der 
Region als Gottes Geschenk wiedergibt. 

In den beiden von Michael VIII. herausgege- 
benen Zÿpika für die Klöster des hl. Michael und 
des hl. Demetrios sowie im Chrysobull für die 
Sophienkirche in Konstantinopel bezeichnet sich 
der Kaiser als vom Gott benutztes Instrument, 
um Konstantinopel wieder zu erobern und die 
göttliche Ordnung im Reich wiederherzustellen.* 
Michael lehnt indirekt jede Verantwortung für 
die Geschehnisse des Jahres 1261 ab, um das ihm 
freiwillig gewährte Geschenk Gottes strenger zu 
betonen. Dieselbe Idee drückt auch sein Einzug 
in Konstantinopel aus, den er nicht als kaiserli- 
chen Triumph vollzieht, sondern als eine Dank- 
sagung an Gott. Für seinen Einzug wählte er den 
Festtag der Koimesis der Theotokos, der Beschüt- 
zerin Konstantinopels, und durchquerte die Stadt 
zu Fuß, die Ikone der Muttergottes Hodegetria 
über seinem Kopf tragend.* Die Verbindung des 
Stifterbildes in Apollonia mit diesen Ereignissen 
in Konstantinopel drängt sich unmittelbar auf. 
Die Tatsache, dass die Kirche der Koimesis der 
Theotokos geweiht war, bekräftigt dies.” 


so 
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Im Bild von Apollonia wird dem eigentlich 
Verantwortlichen der Restaurierungsarbeiten ei- 
ne untergeordnete Position im Schutz der Mut- 
tergottes zugeteilt. Dafiir wurde die Rolle der 
Muttergottes als Besitzerin und Beschiitzerin der 
Kirche vor Augen geführt, indem man den Bild- 
typus einer Stifterin verwendete, der offensicht- 
lich zu dieser Zeit weit verbreitet und geschätzt 
war. Auf diese Weise bringt das Bild die Idee der 
heiligen Person als Stifterin sehr stark zum Aus- 
druck, was mit dem christlichen Glauben in Zu- 
sammenhang gebracht werden kann, dass die Er- 
de mit ihren Früchten zwar Gott gehöre, er sie 
aber der Menschheit zu ihrem Nutzen überlassen 
habe. Wenn der Mensch etwas Materielles stiftet, 
gibt er Gott das zurück, was ihm gehört.’ 

Die Byzantiner haben große Bauprojekte 
den himmlischen Mächten zugeschrieben, als 
Beispiel hierfür bietet sich die Legende über die 
Errichtung der Sophienkirche in Konstantinopel 
an, die berichtet, dass die architektonische Ge- 
stalt des Baus durch eine göttliche Vision bekun- 
det wurde und die Finanzierung des Bauprojek- 
tes durch vom Himmel gesandtes Geld erfolgte.” 


GALINA FINGAROVA 


Die Idee des Heiligen als Stifter und Erbauer 
ist im Katholikon des serbischen Klosters Decani 
visualisiert, wo der hl. Demetrios eigenhändig ei- 
nen eingestürzten Turm wiedererrichtete.* Diese 
Beispiele hatten bestimmt einen Vorbildcharakter 
für den irdischen Stifter, der ein Leben in imitatio 
dei führte. Unter ihnen nimmt die Muttergottes 
als einzige weibliche Stiftergestalt im männerdo- 
minierten himmlischen Reich eine herausragende 
Position ein. Diese hat sie sich durch das göttliche 
Geschenk verdient, das sie der Menschheit für die 
Errettung der Welt gemacht hat - ihren Sohn. 
Dieses Geschenk gibt ihr die Macht, dem Reich 
ihren Schutz, dem Kaiser ihre Gunst und der ge- 
samten Menschheit ihre Gnade zu spenden, und 
erhebt sie zu einer Stifterin par excellence. 


Abbildungsnachweis: Abb. 1, 2, 5, 11: F. Gargova. — 
Abb. 3, 6, 7: G. Fingarova. — Abb. 4: Umzeichnung S. 
Teetor. — Abb. 8: nach I. SparHarakts, The Portrait in By- 
zantine Illuminated Manuscripts, Leiden 1976, Fig. 37. — 
Abb. 9: nach Morrisson, The Emperor, the Saint and 
the City (zit. Anm. 46), Fig. 7. — Abb. 10: nach Corso- 
Nis, The Virgin and Justinian (zit. Anm. 47), Fig. 1. 
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kirche von Apollonia (zit. Anm. 1), S. 165, Anm. 165, dass eine Ikone der Muttergottes mit Christuskind auf der 
Ostwand der Vorhalle dargestellt war. Heide und Helmut Buschhausen (ebenda, S. 169, 180—182) nehmen an, dass 
eine Hodegetria-Ikone auf dem Kirchenmodell über dem Eingang gemalt war. In der Inschrift wird Michael VIII. 
als „Neos Konstantinos“ bezeichnet (Anm. 19), was ihn als den zweiten Gründer von Konstantinopel auszeichnet, 
und dadurch eine weitere Verbindung zu Konstantinopel hergestellt wird; zu der Bezeichnung ,,Neos Konstan- 
tinos“: Macripes, The New Constantine (zit. Anm. 52); BUSCHHAUSEN / BUSCHHAUSEN, Die Marienkirche von 
Apollonia (zit. Anm. 1), S. 153-154. 

Wie die Worte von Akropolites zeigen: for / do not give this «money» to man, I offer it to God Who gave «it to me», 
A.M. Tarsor, The Restoration of Constantinople under Michael VIII, in: Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 47, 1993, 
S. 243-261, hier S. 257. 

E. M. ANTONIADES, Exopacis týs Aylas Zodiac, I, Athen 1907, S. 33-36; A. BERGER, Die Hagia Sophia in Ge- 
schichte und Legende, in: V. HOFFMANN (Hrsg.), Die Hagia Sophia in Istanbul. Akten des Berner Kolloquiums 
vom 21. Oktober 1994, Bern u.a. 1997, S. 11-28, hier S. 16. 

A. STOJAKOVIĆ, Quelques représentations de Salonique dans la peinture Médiévale Serbe, in: XapıcrYpıov eic 
Avaotäoiov K.'OpAdvdov, Athen 1966, S. 25-48, hier S. 25, Fig. 2; CUTLER, Transfigurations (zit. Anm. 46), S. 128. 
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Kat oe npootarıv ¿v avtots Th avTHY Eriypayouev owTnpiac 


THEODORA RAULAINA ALS STIFTERIN UND PATRONIN 


ALEXANDER RIEHLE 


ls Theodora Raulaina (ca. 1240-1300)! 

nach ihrer Riickkehr aus dem politischen 
Exil das Kloster des hl. Andreas ¿v «fj Kpioa in 
Konstantinopel um 1284 neu gründete, um dort 
künftig ihr Leben als Nonne zu verbringen, gab 
sie bei dem Gelehrten Maximos Planudes Epi- 
gramme in Auftrag, die aller Wahrscheinlichkeit 
nach ein Stifterbild in der neu errichteten Kir- 


che begleiten sollten.? Die drei literarisch über- 
lieferten metrischen Stücke — eines in elegischen 
Disticha, zwei in 12-Silbern? — bilden reine en- 
komiastische Genealogien, in denen Theodoras 
Abstammung von den nobelsten Familien der 
byzantinischen Gesellschaft ausschweifend ge- 
priesen wird: Sie war Tochter von Ioannes Kan- 


takuzenos — oú% des Themas Thrakesion und 


Die Idee für den vorliegenden Beitrag ist einem von Prof. Dr. Michael Grünbart im Sommersemester 2007 an der 
LMU München abgehaltenen Seminar zur byzantinischen Aristokratie entsprungen, in dessen Rahmen ich ein 
Referat über „Aristokratie und raıöeia“ hielt. Für eine kritische Durchsicht des Aufsatzes und einige Korrekturen 
móchte ich mich herzlich bei Dr. Georg Martin bedanken. Dank sei auch dem anonymen Reviewer/der anonymen 
Reviewerin für dessen / deren Verbesserungsvorschláge ausgesprochen. 


Zu Theodora s. PLP, Nr. 10943; A.-M. TALBOT, Raoulaina, Theodora, in: ODB, III, S. 1772; biographische Essays 
bieten D. M. Nicot, The Byzantine Lady. Ten Portraits, 1250-1500, Cambridge 1994, S. 33-47, und C. REGHELIN, 
Un ritratto bizantino: Teodora Raulena, in: Porphyra, 7, 2006, S. 6—20 (letzteres mehrmals fehlerhaft). 

Zur Neugründung des Klosters, in dessen Kirche der Leichnam des Patriarchen Arsenios überführt und bestattet 
wurde, s. GEORGIOS PACHYMERES, Zuyypadıral totopiat VII 31, ed. A. FAILLER, Georges Pachymérés, Relations 
historiques, 5 Bde., Paris 1984-2000, III, S. 97,32-99,8; NIKEPHOROS GREGORAS, Poux iotopia VI 2,9, ed. L. 
SCHOPEN, Nicephori Gregorae Byzantina historia, 3 Bde., Bonn 1829—55, I, S. 167,17-21; dazu R. Janın, La géogra- 
phie ecclésiastique de l'empire byzantin 1, 3: Le siège de Constantinople et le patriarchat œcuménique. Les églises et 
les monastéres, *Paris 1969, S. 28-31; W. MÜLLER-WIENER, Bildlexikon zur Topographie Istanbuls, Tübingen 1977, 
S. 172-176; A.-M. Tagor, Bluestocking Nuns: Intellectual Life in the Convents of Late Byzantium, in: C. Man- 
co/O. Pnrrsak (Hrsg.), Okeanos. Essays Presented to Ihor Ševčenko on his Sixtieth Birthday by his Colleagues and 
Students (Harvard Ukrainian Studies, 7), Cambridge, MA 1984, S. 604—618, hier S. 605-606, 611-612, 616, ND: 
A.-M. TALBoT, Women and Religious Life in Byzantium, Aldershot u.a. 2001, Nr. 18; V. KiponorouLos, Bauten 
in Konstantinopel 1204—1328. Verfall und Zerstórung, Restaurierung, Umbau und Neubau von Profan- und Sak- 
ralbauten, Wiesbaden 1994, S. 9-10; P. GUNARIDES, Tò «(viua Toy Apoevwrcóv (1261-1310). IBeoXoyuckc Staucyes Thy 
¿noy x&v TPwWTWY T Io.uo)óyov, Athen 1999, S. 155-156; A.-M. TALBOT, Building Activity in Constantinople under 
Andronikos II: The Role of Women Patrons in the Construction and Restoration of Monasteries, in: N. NECIPOGLU 
(Hrsg.), Byzantine Constantinople: Monuments, Topography and Everyday Life, Leiden u.a. 2001, S. 329-343, hier 
S. 334-335. 

Ed. S. Lampros, Entypdupata Magivov IThavotey, in: Néog EXAqvoyviuov, 13, 1916, S. 414—421, hier S. 415-418. 
Die textlichen Überschneidungen (z. B. Lampros, 'Extypápyaa [zit. Anm. 3], Nr. 2, 9-11 [S. 416] = Nr. 3, 13-15 
[S. 417-418]; Nr. 2, 28-35 [S. 417] - Nr. 3, 37-46 [S. 418]) legen die Vermutung nahe, dass es sich zumindest bei den 
Epigrammen Nr. 2 und 3 um Varianten handelt, die Maximos zur Auswahl vorlegte. 
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riyx&pvng unter Ioannes III. Batatzes — und Ei- 
rene Palaiologina, einer Schwester des späte- 
ren Kaisers Michael VIII., wurde 1256 mit dem 
rpwroßeoridpiog Georgios Muzalon? und nach 
dessen Ermordung 1261 mit dem rpwtoPeotidptoc 
Ioannes Raul Petraliphas‘ verheiratet. Maximos 
Planudes beruft sich immer wieder auf diesen 
Stammbaum und die verwandtschaftlichen Ver- 
bindungen mit den großen Familien des Reichs: 
Herkunfts- und Verwandtschaftsbezeichnungen 
wie yeverng, yóvoc, güyyovog, TOPhUPOYÉVYNTOS, 
Ööuaunog, yévos, bükov und oeıpd, die Namen der 
Familienzweige (Ilahatoddyoc, Kouvnvéc, Pao), 
Kavtaxoulyves, Ayyélos, Aotkas) sowie die be- 
sonderen Amter und Wiirden, die einzelne Fa- 
milienmitglieder erlangten (mpwtoReotidpios, 
aeBactoxpdtwp, Seomérnc), ziehen sich wie ein 
roter Faden durch die Epigramme.’ Von diesen 
nimmt überhaupt nur eines am Rande auf den 
spirituellen Charakter der Stiftung Bezug, wenn 
von Andreas die entsprechende Gegenleistung 
für den Bau der ihm geweihten Kirche eingefor- 
dert wird.? Ansonsten sind die einleitenden Ver- 
se des zweiten von Maximos verfassten Gedichts 
Programm, in dem der Autor die Stifterin in der 
ersten Person sprechen lässt: 

Inschrifien erklüren von Sachen 

und Personen die bildlichen Darstellungen. 

Einer Inschrift gestatte auch ich zu erzahlen, 
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wer und woher ich bin und welches Schicksal ich 
hatte. 

Emypadal $nAodaı tas THY rpayudrov 

Kal TAY TPOTWTWY Ev Ypadaic TApATTACELC. 
emtypady Ildwpı kåyà wavOdverv 

Tiç Kal (vov TEdUKA Kal Tivos TÜync.? 


Vor diesem Hintergrund gewinnt die Motivati- 
on fiir die Klosterstiftung neben dem spirituel- 
len Charakter eine weitere Dimension: Dienten 
solche Stiftungen vornehmlich der Sicherung des 
Seelenheils sowie der Schaffung eines Refugiums 
für sich und die weitere Familie, so waren sie 
doch auch Akte öffentlicher Repräsentation, 
mit denen die Stifter ihre hervorragende gesell- 
schaftliche Stellung zur Schau stellten, um ihren 
Status zu festigen und sich und ihren Angehö- 
rigen Ruhm und ewiges irdisches Angedenken 
zu sichern. Dieser Aspekt, der m.E. in der For- 
schung bislang nicht ausreichend gewürdigt wor- 
den ist, soll im Folgenden am Beispiel der Theo- 
dora Raulaina beleuchtet werden. Dabei wird 
sich zeigen, dass Frauen eine genauso große Rol- 
le wie den Männern zukommen konnte und in 
bestimmten Fällen auch tatsächlich zukam. Ob 
und inwiefern sich hierbei speziell „weibliche“ 
Formen der Repräsentation durch Stiftertätigkeit 
und Patronage herausbildeten, soll im Fazit dis- 
kutiert werden. 


5 GEORGIOS PACHYMERES, Zuyypadıcal iotopiaı I 8 (zit. Anm. 2), I, S. 41,8-11; THEODOROS LASKARIS, ep. 63 (212), 
ed. N. Festa, Theodori Ducae Lascaris Epistulae CCXVII, Florenz 1898, S. 263-264. 
GEORGIOS PACHYMERES, Zuyypadıral iotopiat IT 13 (zit. Anm. 2), I, S. 153,21-155,5. 


Ed. Lampros, Emypéupata (zit. Anm. 3 ), Nr. 1, 7-10 (S. 416); Nr. 2, 5-35 (S. 416-417); Nr. 3, 11-46 (S. 417-418). 


Auf ganz ähnliche Weise wird Theodoras Stammbaum in den Epigrammen gepriesen, die wir in den von ihr ge- 


schriebenen Handschriften finden (zu diesen s. u. Anm. 46). 


8 Ed. Lampros, Entypdéyuata (zit. Anm. 3), Nr. 1, 17-18 (S. 416): Diese weihte Dir diesen so schönen Tempel, /so erwei- 


se auch Du, Andreas, im Gegenzug großzügig Deine Gunst (Toin «à toi@de to1dvde cot eioato vydv,/Avdpéa, xol od 


yáptv Thovatoy &vtiuéTpet). 
9  Ebenda Nr. 2, 1-4 (S. 416). 


10 A. E. Larou, Observations on the Life and Ideology of Byzantine Women, in: Byzantinische Forschungen, 9, 1985, 


S. 59-102, hier S. 62-64, 74-77; C. GALATARIOTOU, Byzantine Ktetorika Typika: A Comparative Study, in: Revue 


des Études Byzantines, 45, 1987, S. 77—138, hier S. 91-101; dies., Byzantine Women’s Monastic Communities: The 


Evidence of the turıxd, in: Jahrbuch der Österreichischen Byzantinistik, 38, 1988, S. 263—290, hier S. 277—284. 
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DIE ARISTOKRATIE IN DER FRUHEN PALAIOLOGENZEIT 


it dem Einsetzen der politischen und 

finanziellen Krise des byzantinischen 
Reichs im letzten Viertel des dreizehnten Jahr- 
hunderts füllte die städtische Aristokratie zu- 
nehmend die vom Kaiser hinterlassene Lücke 
im Bereich der Stiftertätigkeit aus." Diese Aris- 
tokratie setzte sich aus jenen traditionsreichen, 
durch Grundbesitz vermögenden und in den 
großen Städten des Reichs ansässigen Familien 
zusammen, die gerade Michael VIII. Palaiolo- 
gos — nach der anti-aristokratischen Politik Theo- 
doros II. Laskaris auf komnenische Traditionen 
zurückgreifend — bei der Vergabe von hohen zi- 
vilen und militärischen Ämtern wieder zuneh- 
mend berücksichtigte sowie durch eine geschick- 
te Heiratspolitik an die Kaiserfamilie band.” Da 
Ämter und Würden in Byzanz jedoch grundsätz- 
lich nicht erblich waren, die Zugehörigkeit zur 
Aristokratie als gesellschaftlichem Stand nie ju- 
ristisch fixiert wurde und daher auf rechtlichem 


Weg auch nicht eingefordert werden konnte, war 
zumindest theoretisch eine gewisse vertikale Mo- 
bilität der Gesellschaft gegeben.” Daher war es 
für die Oberschicht von geradezu existentieller 
Bedeutung, sich zum Erhalt der gesellschaftli- 
chen Akzeptanz mit all ihren Vorzügen der Öf- 
fentlichkeit zu präsentieren und ihren exklusiven 
Status zu demonstrieren.'* Diese strukturellen 
Voraussetzungen in Verbindung mit dem bereits 
angesprochenen, von Michael VIII. eingeleite- 
ten innenpolitischen Kurswechsel hatten zum 
Ergebnis, dass die aristokratischen Familien sich 
unter den ersten Palaiologenkaisern zu einer für 
byzantinische Verhältnisse relativ konsistenten 
Klasse formierten und ein gewisses Standesbe- 
wusstsein entwickelten. Dies trifft in gleichem 
Maße für männliche wie weibliche Aristokraten 
zu, was bezeichnenderweise gerade die Typika der 
Frauenklóster bezeugen.” Denn die noblen Da- 
men, die sich nach ihrer Verwitwung zu Non- 


II 


12 


13 


14 


15 


I. ŠEVČENKO, Society and Intellectual Life in the Fourteenth Century, in: M. Berza/E. SrANEscu (Hrsg.), Actes 
du XIVe Congrès International des Etudes Byzantines, Bucarest, 6-12 Septembre 1971, Bukarest 1974, I, S. 69-92, 
hier S. 80-83, 92, ND: I. SEVCENKO, Society and Intellectual Life in Late Byzantium, London 1981, Nr. I; TALBOT, 
Building Activity (zit. Anm. 2), S. 329-330; K.-P. MArscHkeE/F. TINNEFELD, Die Gesellschaft im späten Byzanz. 
Gruppen, Strukturen und Lebensformen, Köln u.a. 2001, S. 29; T. S. MiLLEr, The Birth of the Hospital in the By- 
zantine Empire, Baltimore /London 1997, S. 196; S. Karopıssı-VERTI, Patronage and Artistic Production in Byzan- 
tium during the Palaiologan Period, in: S.T. Brooks (Hrsg.), Byzantium: Faith and Power (1267-1557). Perspectives 
on Late Byzantine Art and Culture, New Haven/London 2006, S. 76-97, hier S. 77, 79. 

P. CHaranis, The Aristocracy of Byzantium in the Thirteenth Century, in: PR. CoLeman-Norrton (Hrsg.), Stu- 
dies in Roman Economic and Social History in Honor of Allan Chester Johnson, Princeton 1951, S. 336-355, hier 
S. 351-355; G. OSTROGORSKY, Observations on the Aristocracy in Byzantium, in: Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 25, 
1971, S. 1-32, hier S. 18-19; A. E. Larou, The Byzantine Aristocracy in the Palaeologan Period: A Story of Arrested 
Development, in: Viator, 4, 1973, S. 131-151, hier bes. S. 133-135; D. Kyrıtses, The Byzantine Aristocracy in the 
Thirteenth and Early Fourteenth Centuries, Diss. Cambridge, MA 1997, passim; MATSCHKE / TINNEFELD, Gesell- 
schaft (zit. Anm. 11), S. 18-56. Zur Politik der Komnenenkaiser s. etwa A. P. KazHpan/S. RoNCHEY, Laristocrazia 
bizantina dal principio dell'XI alla fine del XII secolo, Palermo 1997, S. 144-152. 

G. Weiss, Joannes Kantakuzenos — Aristokrat, Staatsmann, Kaiser und Mönch - in der Gesellschaftsentwicklung 
von Byzanz im 14. Jahrhundert, Wiesbaden 1969, S. 54-60, 157; H.-G. Beck, Die Mobilität der byzantinischen Ge- 
sellschaft, in: Orient, 14, 1978, S. 1-14; MATSCHKE / TINNEFELD, Gesellschaft (zit. Anm. 11), S. 16-17, 28-29, 83-85. 
K.-P Matscuxg, Die spätbyzantinische Öffentlichkeit, in: S. Tanz (Hrsg.), Mentalität und Gesellschaft im Mittel- 
alter. Gedenkschrift für Ernst Werner, Frankfurt a. M. u.a. 1993, S. 155-223, hier S. 195-198; MATSCHKE / TINNEFELD, 
Gesellschaft (zit. Anm. 11), S. 11, 29; vgl. auch Weiss, Joannes Kantakuzenos (zit. Anm. 13), S. 5: „Der Historiker be- 
gibt sich also mit der Frage nach dem Adel in Byzanz auf das unsichere, schwer faßbare Gebiet der öffentlichen Mei- 
nung. Das Urteil der Gesellschaft bestimmt, ob eine Persönlichkeit oder eine Familie zu dieser Eliteschicht gehört.“ 

A. E. Larou, The Role of Women in Byzantine Society, in: Jahrbuch der Österreichischen Byzantinistik, 31.1, 1981, 
S. 233-260, hier S. 251-252, 259; Latou, Observations (zit. Anm. 10), S. 72-75; A.-M. Tarsor, The Byzantine Fa- 
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nen scheren liefen, legten ihren aristokratischen 
Stolz und Habitus mit dem Eintritt ins Kloster 
keineswegs ab. Eirene Chumnaina, Tochter des 
&rl tod xavixdelov Nikephoros Chumnos und 
Witwe des deanéty¢ Ioannes Palaiologos, gab 
beispielsweise nach ihrem Rückzug in das Kloster 
tod DikavOpwrov Zwripog Xpıotod gegenüber 
ihrem spirituellen Vater als Grund dafür, dass sie 
das Kloster nicht verlasse, nicht etwa das monas- 
tische Ideal der Suche nach Ruhe und Frieden in 
der Abgeschiedenheit an. Vielmehr meinte sie, 
dass ihr als Verwandter des Kaisers bei öffentli- 
chen Auftritten ein großes Gefolge gebühre, das 
sie jedoch nicht unterhalten könne. Dennoch 
pflegte sie enge Beziehungen zur Außenwelt und 
empfing im Kloster regelmäßig ihre Verwandten 
zu Besuch, wofür sie sich sowohl von Theoleptos 
von Philadelpheia als auch von ihrem späteren 
spirituellen Vater, einem anonymen Mönch,” 
wiederholt Ermahnungen einhandelte.* Außer- 
dem führte Eirene weiterhin den BacQucca-Titel 
und den Namen Palaiologina, was ebenfalls von 


ihrem Stolz auf die Verbindung zur Kaiserfami- 
lie zeugt.” Auch Theodora Raulaina, die gleich- 
falls nach dem Klostereintritt gemäß dem Rang 
ihres verstorbenen Mannes npwroßeoriapia oder 
nur Raulaina genannt wurde und deren geistli- 
cher Name nicht einmal überliefert ist, führte als 
Nonne alles andere als ein zurückgezogenes Le- 
ben. Dies wird sich im Folgenden anhand ihres 
vielfältigen politischen, gesellschaftlichen und 
kulturellen Engagements zeigen lassen. Zudem 
ließ Theodora in den Jahren ihres Daseins als 
Nonne offenbar auch nicht davon ab, ihre welt- 
lichen Familienbande zu stärken: Man kann mit 
hoher Wahrscheinlichkeit davon ausgehen, dass 
die Hochzeit ihrer Tochter Eirene mit dem Kai- 
sersohn Konstantinos (ca. 1290)” auf Theodoras 
Vermittlung zurückging. 

Um der Öffentlichkeit dieses neue, kollekti- 
ve Selbstbewusstsein vor Augen zu führen, wur- 
den auch von den weiblichen Angehörigen der 
Aristokratie, denen die byzantinische Gesell- 
schaft als Frauen eigentlich keine aktive öffent- 


mily and the Monastery, in: Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 44, 1990, S. 119-129, hier S. 124-125, ND: TALBOT, Women 


(zit. Anm. 2), Nr. XIII. 


16 Korrespondenz mit einem anonymen Mönch: ep. 15, ed. A. CONSTANTINIDES HERO, A Woman's Quest for Spiritual 


Guidance: The Correspondence of Princess Irene Eulogia Chumnaina Palaiologina, Brookline 1986, S. 76,63-72; 


vgl. auch die Antwort des Mónches: ep. 16, ebenda, S. 80,34-37. 


17 V. LAURENT, La direction spirituelle à Byzance. La correspondence d’Irène-Eulogie Choumnaina Paléologine avec 


son second directeur, in: Revue des Études Byzantines, 14, 1956, S. 49-86, hier S. 64—68, schlug eine Identifizierung 


mit dem Hesychasten Ignatios (PLP, Nr. 8076) vor; s. dazu A. CoNSTANTINIDES HERO, Irene-Eulogia Choumnaina 


Palaiologina, Abbess of the Convent of Philanthropos Soter in Constantinople, in: Byzantinische Forschungen, 9, 


1985, S. 119-147, hier S. 139-140. Auch die Möglichkeit, dass sich hinter dem Mönch Gregorios Akindynos verberge, 


wurde erwogen; s. CONSTANTINIDES HERO, A Woman's Quest (zit. Anm. 16), S. 150-152; A. Stout, La biografia di 


Irene-Eulogia Cumnena Paleologhina (1291-1355): un riesame, in: Cristianesimo nella storia, 20, 1999, S. 1-40, hier 


S. 21-24. 


18 NIKEPHOROS CHUMNOS, ep. 163, ed. J. F BorssoNADE, Anecdota Nova, Paris 1844, ND: Hildesheim 1962, S. 181,18— 


182,1 (dass Nikephoros seine Tochter, wie in der Literatur häufig zu lesen ist, jedes Wochenende besuchte, lässt sich 
aus diesem Brief aber nicht schließen); THEOLEPTOS VON PHILADELPHEIA, ep. 3, ed. A. CONSTANTINIDES HERO, 


The Life and Letters of Theoleptos of Philadelphia, Brookline 1994, S. 70,22—25, 78,124—131; vgl. auch ep. 1 (kurz 


nach Eirenes Scherung zur Nonne), ebenda, S. 34,14-24; EIRENE CHUMNAINA, Korrespondenz mit einem anonymen 


Mönch: ep. 19, ed. CONSTANTINIDES HERO, A Woman's Quest (zit. Anm. 16), S. 94,1-3; ep. 21, ebenda, S. 98,45. 


Idealiter sollte die Klostergemeinschaft die weltliche Verwandtschaft ersetzen und daher der Kontakt der Mónche 


und Nonnen zu ihren Familien abgebrochen werden; s. TALBOT, The Byzantine Family (zit. Anm. 15). 


19 S. etwa das fragmentarisch überlieferte Typikon des Klosters: ed. PH. Mever, Bruchstücke zweier turık& xtytopikd, 


in: Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 4, 1895, S. 45-58, hier S. 48-49. 
20 NIKEPHOROS GREGORAS, Poux? ictopia VI 6,5 (zit. Anm. 2), I, S. 190,5-10. 
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liche Rolle zugestand," alle möglichen Medien 
genutzt. Dass sogar der sakrale Raum den noblen 
Damen dieser Zeit als Ort der Zurschaustellung 
von Reichtum und 6ffentlich inszenierter Ab- 
grenzung vom Volk diente, veranschaulicht ein 
Brief des Patriarchen Athanasios an Andronikos 
II., der in die Jahre 1305-09 datiert werden kann. 
Athanasios schreibt dem Kaiser, dass er sich wei- 
gere, den noblen Damen (edyeveic yvvaixsc) Zu- 
tritt zur Hagia Sophia zu gewähren, solange diese 
ihre Platze auf den Galerien dazu missbrauchten, 
sich hochmiitig und aufgetakelt in ihren luxu- 
riösen Gewändern, mit Gold und Edelsteinen 
behängt zu präsentieren und sich (buchstäblich) 
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über das Volk zu erheben, anstatt sich demütig 
dem Gebet hinzugeben.” 

Ein weiterer erfolgversprechender und häu- 
fig genutzter Weg, um in der Öffentlichkeit 
wahrgenommen zu werden und seinen Namen 
zu verewigen, war es, Bauten erneuern oder er- 
richten zu lassen — insbesondere Kirchen und 
Klöster, aber auch diesen zugeordnete karitative 
Einrichtungen? sowie öffentliche Bauten, z. B. 
Befestigungsanlagen.** Diese wurden häufig mit 
Bildprogrammen, zumindest aber mit Stifterepi- 
grammen ausgestattet, die den noblen Auftrag- 
geber kommemorierten und feierten.” Beispiele 
für die Regierungszeit Andronikos II. gibt es zur 


21 J. BEAUCAMP, Incapacite féminine et rôle public à Byzance, in: S. LEBECQ/A. DIERKENS/R. LE JAN/J.-M. SANSTERRE 


22 


(Hrsg.), Femmes et pouvoirs des femmes à Byzance et en Occident (VIe—Xle siècles). Colloque international organi- 
sé les 28, 29 et 30 mars 1996 à Bruxelles et Villeneuve d’Ascq, Villeneuve d’Ascq 1999, S. 23-36. Dass die soziale Re- 
alität sich in dieser Hinsicht ab dem elften Jahrhundert zumindest für Frauen der Oberschicht ändert, unterstreicht 
Larov, Role of Women (zit. Anm. 15), S. 249-253; A. E. Larou, Addendum to the Report on the Role of Women in 
Byzantine Society, in: Jahrbuch der Österreichischen Byzantinistik, 32.1, 1982, S. 198-204, hier S. 199-202; s. auch 
L. GARLAND, The Life and Ideology of Byzantine Women: A Further Note on Conventions of Behaviour and Social 
Reality as Reflected in Eleventh and Twelfth Century Historical Sources, in: Byzantion, 58, 1988, S. 361-393. 

Ep. 45, ed. A.-M. Tarsor, The Correspondence of Athanasius I, Patriarch of Constantinople: Letters to the Emper- 
or Andronicus II, Members of the Imperial Family, and Officials, Washington, DC 1975, S. 94; s. dazu auch den 
Kommentar ebenda, S. 353-354. 

S. allgemein D.J. ConsTAnTELos, Byzantine Philanthropy and Social Welfare, New Rochelle, NY 1991; ders., 
Poverty, Society and Philanthropy in the Late Medieval Greek World, New Rochelle, NY 1992; D. Cu. STATHA- 
KOPOULOS, Stiftungen von Spitälern in spätbyzantinischer Zeit (1261-1453), in: M. BORGOLTE (Hrsg.), Stiftungen in 
Christentum, Judentum und Islam vor der Moderne. Auf der Suche nach ihren Gemeinsamkeiten und Unterschie- 
den in religiösen Grundlagen, praktischen Zwecken und historischen Transformationen, Berlin 2005, S. 147-157; 
vgl. die Bemerkungen von Mirrzn, The Birth (zit. Anm. 11), S. 195-196, zu dem von Stefan Uroš II. Milutin in 
Konstantinopel nach 1291 gegründeten &evov (zu diesem s. auch KinoNoPouros, Bauten [zit. Anm. 2], S. 218-221). 
Miller unterstreicht „the propaganda value of such a foundation“ und erläutert: „At a time when the legitimate East 
Roman ruler could restore only some of the capital's hospitals [...] the Serbian king was wealthy enough to endow 
an impressive facility for the sick in the emperor’s very capital and thereby enhance his image as a leader among the 
Eastern Christians. In the fourteenth century, the Serbian royal house, not the Palaiologoi, were imitating the mag- 


Als Beispiel sei die vielfältige Stiftertätigkeit von Michael Glabas Tarchaneiotes (ca. 1235-1304) und seiner Frau Ma- 
ria genannt, die durch Gedichte des Manuel Philes gut dokumentiert ist; s. dazu die in Anm. 26 angeführte Litera- 
tur sowie KiboNoPouros, Bauten (zit. Anm. 2), S. 225-226. Dass die Stiftung von sakralen und säkularen Bauten 
von den Zeitgenossen als Bestandteil eines kohárenten Programms verstanden wurde, zeigt z. B. der Bericht des Ni- 
kephoros Gregoras über die Stiftertätigkeit Andronikos II: Hier werden Ausbesserung und Ausbau der Mauern von 
Konstantinopel in einem Atemzug mit der Restaurierung von Kirchen genannt (NIKEPHOROS GREGORAS, Pop, 


23 

nanimity of the great Byzantine dynasties." 
24 

iotopia VII 12,5 [zit. Anm. 2], I, S. 274,22—275,13). 
25 


Zumindest am Rande sei angemerkt, dass Aristokraten natürlich auch kleinere Kunst- und liturgische Gegenstände 
stifteten (s. etwa KaLoprissi-VERTI, Patronage [zit. Anm. 11], S. 82-83, 85). Von Theodora Raulaina wissen wir aus 
einem Brief des Gregorios Kyprios, dass sie eine Heizpfanne (TYyavov) für ein Taufbecken finanzierte: ep. 22, ed. S. 
Korzagassi, Scholarly Friendship in the Thirteenth Century: Patriarch Gregorios II Kyprios and Theodora Raoulai- 
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Geniige — man denke etwa an das von Michael 
Glabas Tarchaneiotes und seiner Frau Maria re- 
novierte und erweiterte Pammakaristos-Kloster, 
fiir das u.a. Darstellungen der militarischen Leis- 
tungen Michaels sowie bei Manuel Philes Epi- 
gramme in Auftrag gegeben wurden.” Stifterin- 
schriften und Bildprogramme wurden hier wie 
auch sonst in dieser Zeit gut sichtbar — etwa über 
dem Haupteingang im Narthex, in der zentralen 
Apsis oder an der Außenfassade? — positioniert, 
sodass sie keinem Besucher entgingen. Auch die 
gestifteten Bauten an sich wurden bewusst an 
exponierten, zugänglichen und von der Bevöl- 
kerung frequentierten Orten in der Stadt errich- 
tet — dies lässt sich zumindest für Stiftungen des 
Komnenenclans aus dem Bericht des Niketas 
Choniates folgern: 

Manuel [I. Komnenos] wurde außerdem nicht 
müde, seinen Vater [loannes II. Komnenos] und 
Großvater [Alexios I. Komnenos] und alle seine 
übrigen Verwandten zu rügen, die Klöster gebaut 
und diesen viele Hektar fruchtbares Land und 
grüne Wiesen zugeteilt hatten. Er klagte diese 
Leute aber nicht an und überschüttete sie nicht 
deshalb mit Schmähungen, weil sie einen Teil 
ihres Vermógens Gott bingegeben, sondern weil 
sie ein gutes Werk nicht gut vollbracht hätten. 
Denn Mönchen müsse man Hütten an entlegenen 
Orten, an einsamen Plätzen, in Höhlen und auf 
Berggipfeln zuweisen. [...] Jene aber hätten dem 


ALEXANDER RIEHLE 


Beifall der Menschen nachgejagt, sie hätten ihre 
getünchten Gräber den Kirchenbesuchern zum 
Begaffen hingestellt und liebten es noch als Tote, sich 
mit der Krone auf dem Haupt und mit glänzendem 
und strahlendem Antlitz zu präsentieren. Deshalb 
hätten sie auf dem Marktplatz und an den 
Straßenkreuzungen Klöster gebaut und in diese 
wahllos Leute hineingesteckt, die sich nicht durch 
Tugend, sondern allein durch das geschorene Haar, 
das Gewand und den langen Bart als Mönche 
auswiesen. 

Od pv 8$ dXX Kal cQ Tatpl Kal TH mámmo Kal 
toic Kad’ alua npoońkovor Aoinois dracw, órócot 
uovàs deınduevor dla TAEOpa ig kapropópa 
Kal Aedvac XAospodg avtaic mpocexdypwoay, 
émeyxaAQv ovK eTavETO, OÙ KAT Toto 
uenyınoıp@v À uoxcfjpa Katayéwv Thatdy TOY 
avOoarwy, örı tig obalag dew Tı améveuar, AAN 
STL un xac TÒ xaXov eipydoavro. déov yàp év 
Törolg OugEpevvijTols Kal ywploig Tavephuols 
xal onnAalov dmais Kol dpav tepiwmats Tois 
], oi òè 


tov ¿é dvOparwy Onpwuevor Emaıvov xal Todg 


uovalovow dnordasaı Tò oxyvope |... 


xexoviauévouc EavTHV Tébouc sic Oéav Tote 
eigtoUct Todg ves rporidevreg Kal vexpol EOWVTES 
atedavovuevol delinvuodaı Kal ottArvol Kal 
papo ta tpdcwra Er’ dyopäs te Kal TpIddwv TH 
Hein MKodduncav dpovtiotypla, evAaxketvouvTec 
év ToUTotc xal Evankdoavrss od emtheydyv TO 
dpetaivov, TO DE uéypt tpıyav roofs Kat The 


na, in: Parekbolai, 1, 2011, S. 115—170, hier S. 161,5-162,10; s. A. E. Larou, The Correspondence of Gregorios Kyprios 


as a Source for the History of Social and Political Behaviour in Byzantium or, on Government by Rhetoric, in: W. 


SEIBT (Hrsg.), Geschichte und Kultur der Palaiologenzeit. Referate des Internationalen Symposions zu Ehren von 
Herbert Hunger (Wien, 30. November bis 3. Dezember 1994), Wien 1996, S. 91-108, hier S. 97. 

26 H. Berrins/C. Manco/D. Mourikt, The Mosaics and Frescoes of St. Mary Pammakaristos (Fethiye Camii) in 
Istanbul, Washington, DC 1978, S. 11-22; A.-M. TALBOT, Epigrams in Context: Metrical Inscriptions on Art and 


Architecture of the Palaiologan Era, in: Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 53, 1999, S. 75-90, hier S. 77-79; KaLopissi- 


VERTI, Patronage (zit. Anm. 11), S. 79. In den einleitenden Versen des Epigramms, das den Bilderzyklus zu den mili- 
tärischen Leistungen Michaels begleitete, erläutert Manuel Philes die Funktion von Bild und Wort (ed. E. MILLER, 


Manuelis Philae Carmina, 2 Bde., Paris 1855/57, II, S. 240-241, 1-4): Was dem Geiste entspringt, muss der Gelehrte 
beschreiben, / Taten hingegen der Künstler nachformen; /doch geht aus beidem gleicher Nutzen hervor: [dass das Gute nicht 


mit der Zeit verschwinde (A voög karopdoi Cwypadetv tov Ev Adyoig, /mpdbeic OE Xeıpdg Extunodv vàv Cwypddwy, l'icov 


8& Tò Ypyomoy t% Exatepwv, / úc Av TH card uù nape\doı TH xpóvo). 
27 S. Katoprissi-Vert1, Dedicatory Inscriptions and Donor Portraits in Thirteenth-Century Churches of Greece, Wien 


1992, S. 24, 27. 
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tay éoOyudtwv neraßoing xol Tod ddetmévov 
Taywvos xapaxtypilov Tov uova tv. 


Eine ahnlich kritische Einstellung gegeniiber 
der offenbar weit verbreiteten Praxis, religiösen 
Einrichtungen im Rahmen eines repräsentativen 
Programms zu stiften, wird auch Andronikos II. 
von Nikephoros Gregoras attestiert: Der Kaiser 
habe es bevorzugt, bereits bestehende heilige 
Häuser zu renovieren, anstatt diese, wie andere 
Kaiser es getan hätten, verfallen zu lassen und 
seinen Ehrgeiz (biotiuia) ganz auf die Errich- 
tung neuer Bauten zu richten, die sein eigenes 
Andenken (uvjpy) sicherten, während das der 
anderen mit dem Verfall der von ihnen gestifte- 
ten Häuser vergehe.” 

Diese Tendenz hin zur Stiftertätigkeit aus 
Gründen der Repräsentation ist wie bei den Kai- 
sern und ihren nächsten Angehörigen auch bei 
der Aristokratie zu beobachten, insbesondere 
in der frühen Palaiologenzeit, in der die noblen 
Familien ihre Blütezeit erfuhren, in vielen Berei- 
chen mit dem Kaiserhof wetteiferten und kaiser- 
liche Verhaltensweisen assimilierten. Dies mani- 
festiert sich etwa in dem als Ethopoiie verfassten 
Au&Aoyoc TAovaiwy Kal mevýtwv des Alexios Ma- 
krembolites von 1343, der insbesondere mit dem 
Bericht des Niketas Choniates über die kaiserli- 
chen Klosterstiftungen und Grabmale einige Pa- 
rallelen aufweist. Die Reichen rechtfertigen darin 
ihren Geiz gegenüber den Armen mit dem Argu- 
ment, dass sie ihr Vermögen aufbewahren müss- 
ten, damit ihnen sowohl zu Lebzeiten als auch 
nach dem Tod Ehre zuteil werde: 

Wenn unsere Verwandten nicht den Klang des 
Goldes bei uns wahrnähmen, würden sie sich 
niemals einfinden, um uns zu besuchen und für 
uns zu sorgen — weder Freund, noch Nachbar, 


noch Bruder, noch irgendjemand anders. Und 
nach unserem Tod wird man uns ein gebührendes 
Begräbnis verwehren; es wird keinen Kampf 
der verschiedenen Kirchen um den Ort unserer 
Bestattung geben, noch werden uns strahlende und 
schöne Gräber aufnehmen, noch Psalmen und 
Lieder, noch Enkomia von Rednern vor diesen 
erklingen; keine Lichtermenge und Versammlung 
von Würdenträgern wird zu unserem Leichenzug 
ausziehen; keine Schreie, Tränen und Schläge auf 
die Brust wird es geben, keine Frauen, die solche 
Handlungen hervorrufen und die Klagen einleiten, 
und auch keine Ehre, die einem durch all dies 
zuteil wird. Vielmehr werden wir gleich einem 
Verfluchten für lange Zeit unberührt daliegen und 
alle werden ihre Augen von uns abwenden und, 
sobald man unser Haus benötigt oder den Gestank 
nicht mehr erträgt, wird man unsere Überreste 
schmählich mit dem Staub der Erde vermischen. 
Aber damit wir nicht all das verlieren und nicht 
auch wir ein Leben und Begräbnis erhalten, das 
Euch [die Armen] die Erfahrung gelehrt hat, ist es 
nur allzu verständlich, dass wir das Gold begehren 
und es selbst dem Seelenheil vorziehen und uns 
immerzu um dessen Erwerb und Bewahrung 
bemühen und bereit sind, alles dafür zu erleiden. 

ei un Wöbov Tod xpuood ol KATH yévoc TPOTHKOVTES 
év quiv aiodwvraı, mpóc uetépav émioxeiv Kal 
Oepaneiav odk dv note Tapayévwvtat, od blog, où 
yeltwv, oùk ddeoéds, our No t&v dmdvtwy obdelc, 
ovde tç npoonkoúonç ócíac hudc pete Odvatov 
hEacovaty, AN’ 009^ &ad aiv Siaddpwv mósuoc 
Eoetaı UTEP THs Y|uerépoto vado, où Tadot Teplhavelc 
Kai opaion uäç DrodeEovta, od Vauol mpd tcv 
kal TepeTioUata, OÙ PYTOPWV ykua, o0 oTov 
TANS Kal dpysvtwv adMoyos exdpapettar im TH 
"iv expopd, od Kpavyal npoonkóvtwv Kal SdKkpva 
xal otepvotuTiat, où TH TOTA TpoKahoduevat 


28 NIKETAS CHONIATES, Xpovuci] chyna, ed. J.-L. van DIETEN, Nicetae Choniatae Historia, Berlin / New York 1975, 


I, S. 207,92-208,12. Ubersetzung nach F GRABLER, Die Krone der Komnenen. Die Regierungszeit der Kaiser Joan- 


nes und Manuel Komnenos (1118-1180) aus dem Geschichtswerk des Niketas Choniates, Graz/ Wien / Köln 1958, 
S. 257-258. Ich danke Prof. Dr. Michael Grünbart für den Hinweis auf diese Stelle. 
29 NIKEPHOROS GREGORAS, Poux, iccopía VII 12,2 (zit. Anm. 2), I, S. 273,4-274,22. Die Kenntnis dieser Passage 


verdanke ich dem anonymen Reviewer / der anonymen Reviewerin. 
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yovaixes xal tov Opfvov eEdpyovoat, ovdé à Oi 
TÉVTWV TOBTWY Tu, AM’ Horep TL dyog &r TOAD 
xeioöneda antoi, Kai todo dpbahuods mévrec 
ad’ fv &nootpéyovat, xol póňiç oé tote TOV 
yodv judy ol cfc oixiag deönevon Ñ Týs Svowölng uh 
Aveyöuevor TH xol dtiuws cvyKatapigovory. HAN’ 
iva uù Tobtwv ndvrwv exréowper Kal Toadrng Cfi 
Kal quels cóxotev Kal TANS, Hv Kal uiv À Telpa 
£B(8aEev, ó ypuads éottv elóvoc uiv éméowatos 
Kal VUXOV AVTHV TTPOTIUÖTEPOG Kal Ý TOUTOV KTIOIG 
Kal PUAKA mavrayod mepionovouctos, Kal ravra 
nadeiv mèp abTod dvexdueba.?° 


Auch wenn der mit den Armen sympathisieren- 
de Verfasser des Dialogs die Aussage der Aristo- 
kraten, sie stellten ihren das irdische Fortleben 
sichernden Reichtum über das Seelenheil, etwas 
pointiert formuliert, lassen sich die geschilderten 
Verhaltensweisen der Aristokratie der frühen Pa- 
laiologenzeit durchaus anhand weiterer Zeugnis- 
se belegen. Das Streben nach Ansehen und ewi- 
gem Nachleben auf Erden ist demnach einer der 
wesentlichen Beweggriinde fiir aristokratische 
Stiftungen der Zeit.” 


ALEXANDER RIEHLE 


Bei den Stiftertätigkeiten der noblen Famili- 
en kommt den Frauen eine gewichtige Rolle zu: 
Den Ausführungen Alice-Mary Talbots zufolge 
hatten 13 von 32 unter Andronikos II. erbauten 
und wiedererrichteten Kirchen und Klöstern 
Stifterinnen.” Auffällig ist neben der starken Prä- 
senz von Frauen aber auch, dass Stifter zumeist 
ebenfalls als Mäzene im Bereich des literarischen 
Lebens auftraten, indem sie etwa Gelehrte mit 
dem Verfassen von Gedichten oder der Abschrift 
von Codices beauftragten, oder sich als Gastge- 
ber sog. 8éatpa? engagierten, in denen Literaten 
ihre Schöpfungen vortrugen und sich austausch- 
ten. Ein Mächtiger (Svvatéc) konnte auch einem 
literarisch Gebildeten, der seine Gunst genoss, 
zu einer Laufbahn in der zivilen oder kirchli- 
chen Hierarchie verhelfen. So scheint, um nur 
ein Beispiel zu nennen, Nikephoros Chumnos, 
der selbst aus einer wenig prominenten Beamten- 
familie stammte’ und offenbar aufgrund seiner 
Bildung den Aufstieg in die höchsten Ämter und 
die nobelsten gesellschaftlichen Kreise schaffte, 
Gelehrte gefördert zu haben, die auf der sozialen 
Leiter weiter unten standen. Dies geht u.a. aus 
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32 
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Ed. I. SEv&Enko, Alexios Makrembolites and his „Dialogue between the Rich and the Poor”, in: Zbornik Radova 
Vizantološkog Instituta, 6, 1960, S. 187-228, hier 214,25-215,5, ND: SevCENKO, Society and Intellectual Life in Late 
Byzantium (zit. Anm. 11), Nr. VII. 

I. Ševčenko, Theodore Metochites, the Chora, and the Intellectual Trends of His Time, in: PA. UNDERWOOD 
(Hrsg.), The Kariye Djami, IV: Studies in the Art of the Kariye Djami and Its Intellectual Background, Princeton 
1975, S. 18-91, hier S. 54-55 mit Anm. 253-256. Aus den bisherigen Ausführungen dürfte ersichtlich geworden sein, 
dass der von Ševčenko konstatierte profane Hintergrund der Stiftung des Chora-Klosters weniger dem egozent- 
rischen Charakter des Theodoros Metochites (s. ebenda, S. 54) als vielmehr der zeitgenössischen aristokratischen 
Mentalität geschuldet ist. 

TALBOT, Building Activity (zit. Anm. 2), S. 332. Zur Stiftertätigkeit von Frauen in der Palaiologenzeit s. ebenda, pas- 
sim; TALBOT, Bluestocking Nuns (zit. Anm. 2); Karorrssi-VnrI, Patronage (zit. Anm. 11), S. 78-79; S. T. Brooks, 
Poetry and Female Patronage in Late Byzantine Tomb Decoration: Two Epigrams by Manuel Philes, in: Dumbar- 
ton Oaks Papers, 60, 2007, S. 223-248. 

Zu diesen s. M. MuLLETT, Aristocracy and Patronage in the Literary Circles of Comnenian Constantinople, in: M. 
ANGOLD (Hrsg.), The Byzantine Aristocracy IX to XIII Centuries, Oxford 1984, S. 174-180; I. P. MepvepeEv, The 
So-called ©éatpa as a Form of Communication of the Byzantine Intellectuals in the 14th and 15th Centuries, in: 
N.G. Moscuonas (Hrsg.), H émxowovia td Buldvrio. Ilpaxrıca tot B^ Ate0voüc Xuyrociov, 4-6 OxtwBpiov 
1990, Athen 1993, S. 227-235; N. GAUL, Thomas Magistros und die spatbyzantinische Sophistik. Studien zum Hu- 
manismus urbaner Eliten in der frühen Palaiologenzeit, Wiesbaden 2011, S. 17-53. 

J. VERPEAUX, Notes prosopographiques sur la famille Choumnos, in: Byzantinoslavica, 20, 1959, S. 252-266; ders., 
Nicéphore Choumnos. Homme d'État et humaniste byzantin (ca. 1250/1255—1327), Paris 1959, S. 27-29. Dem 
Bericht des GEORGIOS PACHYMERES, Zuyypadıal totopia X 7 (zit. Anm. 2), IV, S. 319,20-22, zufolge sträubte 
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einem Brief seiner Tochter Eirene an ihren spiri- 
tuellen Vater hervor: Sie hatte von ihm ein Werk 
erhalten, über dessen rhetorische Gestaltung (tò 
Pnropikdv nupdg uévos Tvéov)* sie ihre Bewunde- 
rung ausdrückte, um hinzuzufügen: 

Ich bin geneigt, die öffentliche Meinung anzu- 
klagen, da sie etwas so Schönes ignoriert. Wären 
jene [der Kaiser und Eirenes Vater] noch zugegen, 
hätten sie, von Ehrliebe bewegt, auch wenn Du den 
Ruhm flinken Fuffes fliehst, mit den noch flinkeren 
Füßen der Ehrung Dich verfolgt und eingeholt, so 
wie sie es gewohnt waren zu tun. 

uIKpod Kal tiv diu Katauéudouat ws AußAurepav 
Tpd¢ TocoUtov Kady: el yàp napfionv éexetvor, el 
Kal dEvtdtw mod devyeic ad tiv OdEav, dEvTépoic 
àv ékelvor toig mocl tfj; ring, mò potia 
kivobpevol, Katediweav dv xo katéhaBov Kate Thv 
abtois kparobouv auvrdenv.” 


Der Gelehrte Theodoros Hyrtakenos bestätigt 
diese Äußerung wiederholt in seinen Schriften: 


THEODORA 


ass das geschilderte, sich u.a. in Stiftertätig- 
keit und Patronage manifestierende, stän- 
dige Auftreten und Agieren in der Öffentlichkeit 
wesentlicher Bestandteil des aristokratischen 
Selbstverständnisses und Selbstbewusstseins war, 
lässt sich an Theodora Raulaina verdeutlichen. 
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In seiner Monodie auf Nikephoros lobt er den 
Verstorbenen dafür, dass er Intellektuelle (oi 
Kat’ &xeivov codpol) dem Kaiser bekannt gemacht 
habe (và did 0:00 Bacthetovt: tpocwxelwoe) 
und ihnen zum Wohltäter (edvepyéty¢) wurde;* 
und in einem Brief an Theodoros Metochites 
bittet der Autor den Adressaten um finanziel- 
le Unterstützung, indem er auf dessen Vorgän- 
ger (im Amt des peodlwv) Theodoros Muzalon 
und Nikephoros Chumnos hinweist, die sich 
beide für die Literatur und Literaten einge- 
setzt und sowohl durch eigene Mittel als auch 
durch Zuwendungen aus der kaiserlichen Kas- 
se gefördert hätten (roAANv wept 10v Epunv Kal 
todg Epuoÿ Bepdmovras ëmedeixvuvro mpdvoiwy, 
olxo0év te, xal tõv Paotaixdv mputavelwv 
&roctciLovcec ... Bacthixay oirnpeoiuv NElwoav), 
wodurch sie den Geförderten Wohlstand 
(eddaınoviav) und sich selbst hohes Ansehen 
(edxAetav) bescherten.?? 


RAULAINA 


Wenn man den überlieferten Quellen Glauben 
schenkt, war Theodora eine Frau, die man heu- 
te wohl als „tough“ bezeichnen würde: Als ihr 
Mann Georgios Muzalon von Soldaten unter 
der Führung ihres Onkels Michael Palaiologos 
im September 1258 während eines Gedenkgot- 
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sich Kaiserin Eirene (Yolanda von Montferrat) gegen die Verheiratung von Nikephoros Tochter Eirene mit ihrem 
Sohn, dem dsorörng Ioannes, da sie die Verbindung für alles andere als würdig hielt (000° ixtap ü&ov xptvouca tò 
ovvariayun). 

Eine Reminiszenz an Gregorios’ von Nazianzos berühmte Grabrede auf Basileios den Großen: or. 43,23, ed.]. 
BERNARDI, Grégoire de Nazianze: Discours 42-43, Paris 1992, S. 174,15. 

Ep. 5, ed. CONSTANTINIDES HERO, A Woman's Quest (zit. Anm. 16), S. 34,3-8. 

Ebenda, S. 36,47-52; vgl. auch die Antwort des Geistlichen: ep. 6, ebenda, S. 38,21-25. Allgemein zum Zusammen- 
hang von Bildung, Amt und gesellschaftlichem Rang in der frühen Palaiologenzeit s. SEVCENKO, Society and In- 
tellectual Life (zit. Anm. 11), passim; ders., Theodore Metochites (zit. Anm. 31 ), S. 20-21; MATSCHKE/TINNEFELD, 
Gesellschaft (zit. Anm. 11), S. 234-238; GauL, Thomas Magistros (zit. Anm. 33), S. 30-32. 

Movwöta él và kup Nıxndöpw Xoduv, ed. J. F. Borssonape, Anecdota Graeca, I, Paris 1829, ND: Hildesheim 
1962, S. 282—292, hier S. 288,7-10. 

Ep. 74.1324, ed. EJ. G. LA PORTE-DU THEIL, Notice et extraits d'un volume de la Bibliothèque nationale, coté 
MCCIX parmi les Manuscrits Grecs, et contenant les Opuscules et Lettres anecdotes de Theodöre l'Hyrtacénien, in: 
Notices et extraits des Manuscrits de la Bibliothéque nationale, 6, 1800, S. 1-48, hier S. 35. 
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tesdienstes fiir Theodoros II. Laskaris nieder- 
gemetzelt wurde, setzte Theodora dem Bericht 
des Georgios Pachymeres zufolge sich als einzige 
anwesende Person lauthals zur Wehr und muss- 
te von ihrem Onkel zum Schweigen gebracht 
werden, um nicht dem gleichen Schicksal wie 
ihr Gemahl zu erliegen.*° Auch einige Jahre spä- 
ter, als Michael Kaiser geworden war, scheute 
sie die politische Opposition nicht: Für ihren 
Widerstand gegen die Kirchenunion wurde sie 
zusammen mit ihrer Mutter inhaftiert, ihr Ver- 
mögen konfisziert.# Nach der Rehabilitierung 
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durch Andronikos II. übernahm sie politische 
Verantwortung, indem sie zwischen dem Arse- 
nitenkreisen nahestehenden Rebellen Alexios 
Philanthropenos und dem Kaiser in einer Ge- 
sandtschaft vermittelte.* 

Das gleiche selbstbewusste Verhalten legt 
Theodora auch in anderen Bereichen an den Tag: 
Theodora war in einem fiir eine Frau ihrer Zeit 
auf ergewohnlichen Maß literarisch gebildet? — 
das belegen nicht nur die Äußerungen ihrer 
Zeitgenossen, die ihre Bildung überschwänglich 
preisen,* sondern auch ihr Werk als Schriftstel- 
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GEORGIOS PACHYMERES, Zuyypadıral iotopiat I 19 (zit. Anm. 2), I, S. 89,17-20. 

GEORGIOS PACHYMERES, Xvyypaducol ioroplaı VII 2 (zit. Anm. 2), III, S. 23,23-25; Bericht des kaiserlichen 
rpwrovordpiog Ogerius von 1278 (vgl. F DóraER/P. WIRTH, Regesten der Kaiserurkunden des ostrómischen Rei- 
ches von 565-1453, 3. Teil: Regesten von 1204-1282, München 1977, Nr. 20382), ed. R.-J. LOENERTZ, Mémoire 
d'Ogier, protonotaire, pour Marco et Marchetto nonces de Michel VIII Paléologue auprés du pape Nicholas 
III. 1278, printemps-été, in: Orientalia Christiana Periodica, 31, 1965, S. 374—408, hier S. 392,120-136; zur Identi- 
fizierung der hier genannten Damen s. ebenda, S. 384-385 sowie bereits D. M. Nicor, The Greeks and the Union 
of the Churches. The Report of Ogerius, Protonotarius of Michael VIII Palaiologos, in 1280, in: Proceedings of the 
Royal Irish Academy, 63, section C,1, 1962, S. 1-16, hier S. 14-15, ND: ders., Byzantium: Its Ecclesiastical History 
and Relations with the Western World, London 1972, Nr. VII; vgl. auch Maximos PLANUDES, Epigramme, ed. Lam- 
PROS, Ertypéuuata (zit. Anm. 3), Nr. 1, 15 (S. 416): Um des rechten Dogmas willen erlitt sie viele Schmerzen (döyuarog 
ópBovópoto yáptv nadev ühysa modded). Über Theodoras Mutter Eirene schreibt Gregorios Kyprios: Sie kämpfte einen 
guten Kampf für Deine [i. e. Gottes] Ehre, sie ermannte sich gegenüber den Autoritäten, sie widersetzte sich den Gewalten, 
sie wehrte sich gegen die Sünde, damit sie den Glauben bewahre, was ihr auch gelang (yavıoraı Karas drèp THs aic 
[sc. tod 009] Donc, Hvdploato mpdc tie &pyác, dvreorn TPd Ths £&ovolac, dvTIKATETTH poc THY Auapriav, iva Tv 
tlotw rnphon, Ws IN Kal TetTHPY KEV; ep. 1 [V. LAURENT, Les Regestes des actes du Patriarcat de Constantinople 1: Les 
actes des patriarches, IV: Les regestes de 1208 à 1309, Paris 1971, Nr. 1477 (S. 266-267)], ed. Korzasasst, Scholarly 
Friendship [zit. Anm. 25], S. 146,26—28). 

GEORGIOS PACHYMERES, Zvyypadıral iotopiaı IX 12 (zit. Anm. 2), III, S. 255,13-21 (s. E DÖLGER, Regesten der 
Kaiserurkunden des oströmischen Reiches von 565-1453, 4. Teil: Regesten von 1282-1341, München /Berlin 1960, 
Nr. 2199). Zu Alexios’ Revolte s. A. E. Larou, Constantinople and the Latins: The Foreign Policy of Andronicus II, 
1282-1328, Cambridge, MA 1972, S. 80-84; dies., Some Observations on Alexios Philanthropenos and Maximos 
Planoudes, in: Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies, 4, 1978, S. 89-99; H.-V. Beyer, Die Chronologie der Briefe 
des Maximos Planudes an Alexios Dukas Philanthropenos und dessen Umgebung, in: Revue des Etudes Byzantines, 
51, 1993, S. 111-137; D. M. Nico, The Last Centuries of Byzantium, 1261-1453, "Cambridge 1993, S. 123-124; B.S. 
GEORGIADU, H Tapovoia xot To Klvnua tov nıyk&pvn AAs&(ou DiavOpwrivod otn Mixpé Acta (1293-1295). Eva 
rapddeıyun oro) eov otc toTopixés ertıungeig tov Tlayuuépn kar tov Ipnyopd, in: Zönusikte, 10, 1996, S. 143— 
162; GUNARIDES, Tò xivyua tov Apoevıarav (zit. Anm. 2), S. 125-126 mit Anm. 23. 

Zum Thema Frauen und Bildung in Byzanz s. Larov, Role of Women (zit. Anm. 15), S. 253—257; E. V. MALTESE, 
Donne e letteratura a Bisanzio: per una storia della cultura femminile, in: F DE MARTINO (Hrsg.), Rose di Pieria. 
Bari 1991, S. 362-393, ND: E. V. Matresg, Dimensioni bizantine. Donne, angeli e demoni nel Medioevo greco, Tu- 
rin 1995, S. 111-137; N. M. Karoaznas, Byzantine Childhood Education and its Social Role from the Sixth Century 
until the End of Iconoclasm, Diss. Chicago 2000, S. 212-231; MarscHKE/TINNEFELD, Gesellschaft (zit. Anm. 11), 
S. 238-239. 

Maximos PLANUDES, Epigramme (zit. Anm. 3), Nr. 1, 5-6 (S. 416): Die weiseste aller Frauen, Theodora, /die sich 
des Ruhms beider Bildungsrichtungen [i. e. der profanen und der religiösen] annahm (à racaız Evi Ondvtépyot cod 
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lerin und Kopistin: Sie hinterlie eine héchst an- 
spruchsvoll verfasste Vita der Graptoi Theodoros 
und Theophanes und war eine eifrige Verfasserin 
von Briefen, von denen heute leider keiner erhal- 
ten ist.5 Weiterhin kennen wir mit dem Codex 
Vat. gr. 1899, der die Reden des Aelios Aristei- 
des überliefert, sowie einer heute in Moskau lie- 
genden Handschrift (cod. Mosqu. Muz. 3649) 
mit dem Kommentar des Simplikios zur aristo- 
telischen Physik zwei Codices aus ihrer Hand. 
Schließlich können wir aus einer Reihe von Zeug- 
nissen folgern, dass Theodora im Andreaskloster 
über eine gut ausgestattete Bibliothek mit Codices 
vorwiegend profanen Inhalts verfügte. Neben den 
beiden bereits angesprochenen, von ihr selbst ge- 
schriebenen Handschriften lassen sich die Thuky- 
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dides-Handschrift Monac. gr. 430” und der Coisl. 
gr. 128 mit dem Kommentar des Theophylaktos 
von Ochrid zu den vier Evangelien (ein Geschenk 
Theodoras an die Meyioty A«ipa)* mit Theodora 
in Verbindung bringen. Darüber hinaus erfahren 
wir aus Briefen anderer Gelehrter, dass sie Bücher 
mit Werken des Aelios Aristeides, Demosthenes 
und weiterer Rhetoren, Werke des Gregorios Ky- 
prios, die'Huc& Basileios des Großen, eine Schrift 
über die Harmonik und überhaupt eine große 
Auswahl an Büchern besaß.” 

Theodora stand außerdem mit den führen- 
den Gelehrten ihrer Zeit in Kontakt und scheint 
einige von ihnen gefórdert zu haben. Ob diese 
sozialen Kontakte im Einzelnen eine feste und 
dauerhafte Bindung zwischen Patronin und Pro- 
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Ocodapa/dudhotépwy te Adywv xü9oc dvoryauévy); NIKEPHOROS GREGORAS, Poux] iotopia VI 4,3 (zit. Anm. 2), 
I, S. 178,22-23: Diese Frau war nämlich eine Liebhaberin der Literatur und hing geradezu an den Lippen des Patriar- 
chen [i.e. Gregorios II. Kyprios] (ouddoyog yàp Av À yov? Kal cà MOANA vfi YhoTTYs Tod narpıdpyou &eyou£vn). Für 
Belege aus der Briefliteratur s. u. Anm. 70. 

BHG, 1793, ed. A. PAPADOPULOS-KERAMEUS, Avéhexta Tepooohvuitixis Ztayvohoyiac, 5 Bde., St. Petersburg 
1891-98, IV, S. 185-223 (Text), V, S. 397-399 (Korrekturen). Zu der Vita und ihrem politisch motivierten Hinter- 
grund s. A.-M. Tarsor, Old Wine in New Bottles: The Rewriting of Saints Lives in the Palaeologan Period, in: S. 
Cunéic/ D. MourikI (Hrsg.), The Twilight of Byzantium: Aspects of Cultural and Religious History in the Late 
Byzantine Empire. Papers from the Colloquium Held at Princeton University, 8-9 May 1989, Princeton 1991, S. 15— 
26, hier S. 20-21, ND: Tabor, Women (zit. Anm. 2), Nr. X; E. Rizzo Nervo, Teodora Raoulena: tra agiografia e 
politica, in: Xbvdeouoc. Studi in onore di Rosario Anastasi, 2 Bde., Catania 1991, I, S. 147-161, hier S. 152-161. Hin- 
weise auf eine rege Tátigkeit als Epistolographin finden wir in den Briefen der Gelehrten, mit denen sie in Kontakt 
stand; s. dazu u. Text zu Anm. 51-67 sowie Anm. 70. 

E. GamiııscHEG / D. HARLFINGER/H. HUNGER, Repertorium der griechischen Kopisten 800-1600, Teil 3: Hand- 
schriften aus den Bibliotheken Roms mit dem Vatikan, Wien 1997, Nr. 206; zum Vaticanus s. auch I. PÉREZ MAR- 
TÍN, El patriarca Gregorio de Chipre (ca. 1240-1290) y la transmisión de los textos clásicos en Bizancio, Madrid 
1996, S. 35-36. In beiden Handschriften wird Theodora als Kopistin in jeweils acht Zwólfsilbern genannt und ge- 
feiert (abgedruckt u.a. bei B. L. Fonkié, Zametki o greceskich rukopisjach Sovietskich chranilisë, in: Vizantijskij 
Vremennik, 36, 1974, S. 134-138, hier S. 134). Diese sind wahrscheinlich vor 1274, jedenfalls aber vor 1282 zu datie- 
ren, da Theodora in beiden Epigrammen mit ihrem weltlichen Namen genannt wird, den sie mit ihrer Scherung zur 
Nonne wohl umgehend nach ihrer Verwitwung ablegte, und es heißt, sie sei die Nichte des Kaisers. 

S. Kuazas, Zur Geschichte der Münchener Thukydideshandschrift Augustanus F, in: Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 16, 
1907, S. 588-609; PÉREZ MARTIN, Gregorio de Chipre (zit. Anm. 46), S. 270. 

R. DEVREESSE, Catalogue des manuscrits grecs, II: le fonds Coislin, Paris 1945, S. 122. 

GREGORIOS Kyprios, ep. 12, ed. Korzanassr, Scholarly Friendship (zit. Anm. 25), S. 154; ep. 17, ebenda, S. 157,1-4. 
10-11, S. 158,18-20. 22—24 (die hier genannte Handschrift mit den H9ıd Basileios des Großen [CPG 2877] könnte 
laut S. Korzasnassi, Die handschriftliche Überlieferung der rhetorischen und hagiographischen Werke des Gregor 
von Zypern, Wiesbaden 1998, S. 9 Anm. 65, móglicherweise mit dem cod. Lond. Harl. 5576 zu identifizieren sein; 
doch enthält dieser nur einen Pinax der'HOucá, nicht deren Text; s. ebenda, S. 131 mit Anm. 94); ep. 18 (LAURENT, 
Regestes [zit. Anm. 41], Nr. 1547 [S. 334-335]), ed. Korzasasst, Scholarly Friendship (zit. Anm. 25), S. 159,32-33; 
Maximos PLANUDES, ep. 68, ed. P. M. A. LEONE, Maximi Monachi Planudis Epistulae, Amsterdam 1991, S. 103,11-12, 
104,8-10. Eine Reihe von biblischen und liturgischen Prachthandschriften wurde von H. BucHtHaL/H. BELTING, 
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tegé, eine einmalige Férderung oder eine Bezie- 
hung zwischen Statusgleichen bedeuteten,* lässt 
sich auf der Basis der überlieferten Quellen zu- 
meist nicht mit Gewissheit feststellen. Zu folgen- 
den /iterati lässt sich eine Verbindung herstellen: 

Ein Verhältnis von Patronin zu Protegé könn- 
te zwischen Theodora und Nikephoros Chum- 
nos (ca. 1260-1327) bestanden haben. Nikepho- 
ros war Schüler des 1290 verstorbenen Gregorios 
Kyprios, mit dem Theodora ein sehr enges Ver- 
hältnis pflegte (s. gleich u.), und dürfte Theodo- 
ra somit schon vor seinem 1293 /94 beginnenden 
politischen und gesellschaftlichen Aufstieg” ge- 
kannt haben. Vielleicht in diese frühen Jahre sei- 
ner Karriere fällt eine Korrespondenz zwischen 
ihnen, in deren Rahmen Nikephoros Theodora 
unverblümt dazu aufforderte, ihn mit Büchern zu 
versorgen, damit er seiner schriftstellerischen Tä- 
tigkeit nachgehen könne, schließlich habe sie die 
Möglichkeit dazu.” Aus dem gleichen Brief geht 
hervor, dass Theodora Nikephoros wiederholt in 
der Öffentlichkeit lobte” — vielleicht ein Hinweis 
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auf eine systematische Förderung eines ihrer Pro- 
tegés. Umgekehrt scheint auch Theodora von Ni- 
kephoros Bücher erbeten zu haben; dieser jedoch 
bedauerte, dass er den Bitten zumeist aufgrund 
von Büchermangel nicht nachkommen kónne.* 
Es zeugt wohl von großem Respekt vor Theodo- 
ras literarischer Bildung, wenn Nikephoros sie 
dazu ermuntert, Korrekturen an der ihr geliehe- 
nen Aristoteleshandschrift vorzunehmen.’ 

Zum Schülerkreis des Gregorios Kyprios 
könnte auch der Schriftsteller und spätere péyac 
AoyoBérns Konstantinos Akropolites (T ca. 1324) 
gehört haben.’ Ihm ließ Theodora ein Buch 
mit einer astronomischen Schrift zukommen.5 

Maximos Planudes (ca. 1255-1305), den Theo- 
dora nicht nur mit dem Verfassen der eingangs 
angesprochenen Epigramme, sondern auch mit 
der Korrektur und Ergänzung von Handschriften 
aus ihrem Besitz beauftragte, bezeichnete Theo- 
dora als seine Herrin (ÿ xupia pov), woraus sich 
wohl ebenfalls auf ein asymmetrisches und von 
Patronage geprägtes Verhältnis schließen lassen 
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Patronage in Thirteenth-Century Constantinople: An Atelier of Late Byzantine Book Illumination and Calligraphy, 
Washington DC 1978, S. 5-6, 99-102, einem „Atelier” der Theodora Raulaina zugeschrieben. Grundlage dieser Zu- 
weisung ist das Monogramm T(HX) TIAA(AIOAO)TI(NHZ) - nicht IIAA(AIOAOJ)TI(NA2), wie gemeinhin 
aufgelóst — im cod. Vat. gr. 1158, das jedoch wohl eher zu Theodora Palaiologina, der Frau Michaels VIII., (so R. 
NzLsoN/]J. Lowpen, The Palaeologina Group: Additional Manuscripts and New Questions, in: Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers, 45, 1991, S. 59—68, hier S. 65-68; A.-M. TALBoT, Empress Theodora Palaiologina, Wife of Michael VIII, in: 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 46, 1992, S. 295-303, hier S. 302, ND: Tarsor, Women [zit. Anm. 2], Nr. V) oder zu Ei- 
rene Chumnaina, der Witwe des deorörng Ioannes Palaiologos, (so I. PEREZ MARTIN, Irene Cumno y el ‘taller de la 
Paleologuina’, in: Scrittura e Civilta, 9, 1995, S. 223-234, hier S. 232-234) gehört. 

Zu dieser wichtigen Differenzierung und einhergehenden Problemen s. MULLETT, Aristocracy and Patronage (zit. 
Anm. 33), S. 173-201, hier S. 180—181; B. HILL, Imperial Women in Byzantium 1025-1204: Power, Patronage and 
Ideology, Harlow 1999, S. 155-156. 

VERPEAUX, Nicéphore Choumnos (zit. Anm. 34), S. 38-40. 

Ep. 77, ed. BOISSONADE, Anecdota Nova (zit. Anm. 18), S. 94,7-9: od mpaEov önwg te moXAà vaca [sc. và BiBAia] 
Kal card Kriowvrar — úvod yàp xopryrjoat. 

Ebenda, S. 94,5-6: ob¢ abt? uôvn mapa vv TOY TOAMAY yvaunv ¿nawet (kou (dKodw yàp TUYVaY uNvUdvTwy). 

Ep. 76, ebenda, S. 91,7-92,16. 

Ebenda, S. 92,29—93,2: daa dë kal tio hébews mAmuueh@ Eye, mpooáyovca TH emaThuy Kata Td dpbdv uec. 
C. N. Constantinipes, Higher Education in Byzantium in the Thirteenth and Early Fourteenth Centuries (1204— 
ca. 1310), Nikosia 1982, S. 19-20. 

Ep. 60, ed. R. Romano, Costantino Acropolita, Epistole, Neapel 1991, S. 155-156; Ubersetzung und kurze Kom- 
mentierung ebenda, S. 77-78. Der Brief ist ohne Hinweis auf den Adressaten überliefert; zur Identifizierung der 
Empfängerin mit Theodora s. die ebenda angeführte Literatur. 

Maximos PLANUDES, ep. 68, ed. LEONE, Maximi Planudis Epistulae (zit. Anm. 49), S. 103,11-19. 
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kann.” Auch könnte die bereits erwähnte Thuky- 
dides-Handschrift Monac. gr. 430 ein Geschenk 
Theodoras an Maximos gewesen sein.” 

Mit dem twp tæv fnröpwv Manuel Holo- 
bolos (ca. 1245-1310 /14) war Theodora immer- 
hin so gut bekannt, dass dieser ihr nach dem Tod 
ihres zweiten Gatten Ioannes Raul (1274) einen 
Trostbrief schrieb.“ 

Der Gelehrte, zu dem sie das engste Verhält- 
nis pflegte, war jedoch Gregorios Kyprios (ca. 
1241-90), 1283-89 als Gregorios II. Patriarch von 
Konstantinopel, der offenbar bereits von Theo- 
doras Mutter Eirene gefördert worden war.“ Aus 
einer Reihe von Briefen, die Gregorios an Theo- 
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dora adressierte — immerhin 29 an der Zahl® —, 
geht hervor, dass sie sich gegenseitig Bücher lie- 
hen und zum Geschenk machten.^ An ihrem 
Verhältnis zu Gregorios werden auch mögliche 
Zusammenhänge zwischen der Stiftung eines 
sakralen Baus und sakularer Patronage aufge- 
zeigt: Nach der Abdankung des Gregorios ließ 
Theodora das Kleinkloster rg Aptotwi¢ in der 
Nähe des Andreasklosters restaurieren und für 
ihn als Wohnung einrichten, um so von seiner 
Gelehrsamkeit zu profitieren. Dass sie sich des- 
wegen aber keineswegs als diesem angesehenen 
Gelehrten unterlegen betrachtete, wird immer 
wieder deutlich: Wahrend Eirene Chumnaina 
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Von Kuczas, Zur Geschichte der Münchner Thukydideshandschrift (zit. Anm. 47), S. 602-603, Maximos zuge- 
schriebene Notiz im Monac. gr. 430 (Zitierung und Erläuterung der Notiz ebenda, S. 588-592, sowie bereits M. 
Tu£arvıc, Note de chronologie byzantine, in: Echos d’Orient, 9, 1906, S. 298-300; zur Autorschaft vgl. auch 
PÉREZ Martin, Gregorio de Chipre [zit. Anm. 46], S. 270 Anm. 48); außerdem Maximos PLANUDES, ep. 65, ed. 
LEONE, Maximi Planudis Epistulae (zit. Anm. 49), S. 96,5. 12. 14. Allgemein zu dieser Anredeform s. M. GRÜNBART, 
Formen der Anrede im byzantinischen Brief vom 6. bis zum 12. Jahrhundert, Wien 2005, S. 183, 185, 187, 290. 

Ed. Korzanassi, Scholarly Friendship (zit. Anm. 25), S. 145,11-13. 

A. PAPADOPULOS-KERAMEUS, TepoooAvurrich Bibhto8yjKn, 5 Bde., St. Petersburg 1891-1915, ND: Brüssel 1963, I, S. 345. 
Die Identifizierung des anonymen, im Titel als copatatog firwp bezeichneten Autors mit Manuel schlug M. Trev, 
Manuel Holobolos, in: Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 5, 1896, S. 538—559, hier S. 552, vor. Der Brief ist m.W. noch unediert. 
Trostbrief des Gregorios nach dem Tod Eirenes an Theodora und ihre Schwester Anna: ep. 1 (LAURENT, Regestes 
[zit. Anm. 41], Nr. 1477 [S. 266—267]), ed. Korzasassr, Scholarly Friendship (zit. Anm. 25), S. 145,11-13: Ich heiffe 
mein Leben unglücklich, da es des Trostes, der Linderung, des Rats, der Hilfe, ja aller guten Dinge beraubt wurde, die 
mir die Verstorbene zu Lebzeiten zukommen ließ (civ 8^ [sc. Cory guavtod taravilw] drı Tapaxhycews eorépytat, 
&voxcox fic, ovußovAnc, Bondeins, ravrwv duod vv KaAMoTwY, & por Teplodaa TH Biy mupetyev ý Exönunoaon). 

Alle 29 Briefe wurden jüngst von Korzasasst, Scholarly Friendship (zit. Anm. 25) ediert. Zu diesen Briefen s. au- 
Rerdem Larov, Correspondence (zit. Anm. 25), bes. S. 95-97. 

So wie sie Gregorios einmal ein Buch mit den'H6uc& Basileios des Großen schenkte (ep. 17, ed. Korzasassi, Schol- 
arly Friendship [zit. Anm. 25], S. 158,26), machte der Patriarch Theodora einen Codex mit eigenen Werken zum Ge- 
schenk (ep. 12, ebenda, S. 154). Des Weiteren lieh sie ihm, wie es scheint auf Dauer, eine ganze Reihe von Büchern 
(ep. 17, ebenda, S. 157158). 

GEORGIOS PACHYMERES, Zuyypadıral totopiat VIII 1o (zit. Anm. 2), III, S. 151,7-10; NIKEPHOROS GREGORAS, 
Poneixn iotopia VI 4,3 (zit. Anm. 2), I, S. 178,21-179,1; dazu KinoNorouros, Bauten (zit. Anm. 2), S. 14-16. Be- 
zeichnend für ihr offensichtlich vorrangig von literarischen Interessen geprägtes Verhältnis ist, dass Theodora, die 
wohl im Gegensatz zu ihrer Mutter eine Anhängerin des früheren Patriarchen Arsenios war (zu der schwer zu beant- 
wortenden Frage nach ihrem Verhältnis zu den Arseniten s. GUNARIDES, Tò x(vqua tov Apoevırtav [zit. Anm. 2], 
S. 155 Anm. 127), trotz der heftigen Opposition der Arseniten gegen Gregorios (s. dazu A. Papapakis, Crisis in By- 
zantium. The Filiogue Controversy in the Patriarchate of Grgeory II of Cyprus [1283-1289], *Crestwood, NY 1997, 
S. 68-73, 143-144; GUNARIDES, T xivyua tov Apoevatay [zit. Anm. 2], S. 139-141) weiterhin beste Beziehungen 
zu ihm unterhielt und sich nach seinem Tod für ein einem Patriarchen angemessenes Begrabnis beim Kaiser (ver- 
geblich) einsetzte (s. GEORGIOS PACHYMERES, Zvyypadıral iccopía VIII 17 [zit. Anm. 2], III, S. 169,25-32). Falls 
"Theodora wirklich Arsenitin war, gehórte sie vermutlich zu jener Gruppe, die auf der Synode von Adramyttion im 
Jahr 1284 (s. GuNARIDzs, Tò x(vqua tov Apoevınrav [zit. Anm. 2], S. 138—140), auf der sie persönlich anwesend 
war, oder bald darauf (s. ebenda, S. 154-156) mit der Reichskirche ausgesöhnt wurden. Die Überführung des Leich- 
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sich in einem Brief für ihren literarischen Stil 
entschuldigen zu müssen glaubt, da sie (als Frau) 
eine geringe Bildung erhalten habe,“ lässt es sich 
Theodora nicht nehmen, Gregorios für seinen 
kunstlosen und allzu pfaffenhaften Brief (aed 
yoduuata kal £o oc npeoßvrepixd) zu rügen.” 
Wenn wir nun einen Blick auf die Motiva- 
tion für dieses umtriebige Engagement werfen, 
das sich wohlgemerkt größtenteils während 
Theodoras rund 26-jährigen Daseins als Non- 
ne“ abspielt, so dürfen wir mit Sicherheit von 
einem gewissen selbstlosen Interesse an der För- 
derung und Erhaltung geistiger Kultur ausge- 
hen. Doch scheint mir hier gleichermaßen wie 
bei der Suche nach Beweggründen für die Stif- 
tung von Bauten und Kunstgegenständen eine 
differenziertere Sichtweise angebracht: Wie be- 
reits ausgeführt, entwickelt die Aristokratie in 
der frühen Palaiologenzeit ein Standesbewusst- 
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sein, das sie zur Konsolidierung ihres Status in 
die Öffentlichkeit zu tragen bestrebt war. Es ist 
nur natürlich, dass sie sich hierzu an die „wich- 
tigsten gesellschaftlichen Meinungsbildner“,” 
d.h. an die Gruppe der literarisch Gebildeten 
(die sie in dieser Zeit z. T. selbst repräsentierten) 
sowie an die Geistlichkeit wandte. Überträgt 
man diese Beobachtung auf Theodora, so ist zu 
konstatierten, dass ihre literarische Bildung so- 
wie ihre Aktivität zur Erhaltung und Förderung 
der naıdela besonders in den Briefen der ge- 
nannten Gelehrten hervorgehoben wird.7? Diese 
Briefe zirkulierten auch in weiteren Kreisen und 
wurden etwa in den bereits erwähnten 9éatpa 
vorgetragen, die Niels Gaul treffend als „Schau- 
plätze der Macht“ bezeichnet:”' Demnach wa- 
ren die 8éatpa in der frühen Palaiologenzeit der 
Raum par excellence, in dem über das Medium 
der rhetorischen Literatur Prestige und damit 


66 


67 


68 
69 
79 


71 


nams des Arsenios in die Hagia Sophia und anschließend in das Andreaskloster (s. o. Anm. 2) würde, als Versóh- 
nungsgeste des Kaisers ausgelegt (vgl. GUNARIDES, a. a. O.), diese Vermutung untermauern. 

Ep. 1, ed. CONSTANTINIDES HERO, A Woman’s Quest (zit. Anm. 16), S. 26,4-12; vgl. auch die lobende Antwort des 
Geistlichen (ep. 2, ebenda, S. 28,3-4): Aus dem Mund einer Frau vernahmen wir eine Stimme, die einem weisen und 
edlen Mann gebührt (avi [sc. pause] &v8pl cod ve Kal yevvato mpoojcoucay Ex yuvaıkelov Tod aröunTog). 
Eirenes tatsächlich etwas eigenwillige und manchmal unbeholfen wirkende Sprache (einige Beispiele hierzu bei 
ConsTANTINIDEs HERO, Irene-Eulogia [zit. Anm. 17], S. 135-136 Anm. 48) könnte vielleicht auf einen Abbruch ih- 
rer Ausbildung mit der Verheiratung im Alter von zwölf Jahren (Mädchen wurden in Byzanz fast ausnahmslos und 
unabhängig vom sozialen Stand ihrer Familie zuhause unterrichtet, i. d. R. von der Mutter oder einem Privatlehrer; 
s. von der in Anm. 43 angeführten Literatur bes. KaroGEnas, Byzantine Childhood Education) oder schlichtweg 
darauf zurückzuführen sein, dass ihr als Frau keine hóhere, auch die profanen Schriftsteller umfassende Bildung 
zugedacht war (s. von der in Anm. 43 angeführten Literatur bes. MALTEsE, Donne e letteratura). 

GREGORIOS Kyprios, ep. 18 (LAURENT, Regestes [zit. Anm. 41], Nr. 1547 [S. 334-335]), ed. Korzanassr, Scholarly 
Friendship (zit. Anm. 25), S. 158,1. Zur &$£Aew als Stilkategorie s. D. HAGEDORN, Zur Ideenlehre des Hermogenes, 
Göttingen 1964, S. 58-59; G. L. Kustas, Studies in Byzantine Rhetoric, Thessaloniki 1973, S. 34-39; G. LINDBERG, 
Studies in Hermogenes and Eustathios. The Theory of Ideas and its Application in the Commentaries of Eustathios 
on the Epics of Homer, Lund 1977, S. 222-229. 

Theodora hatte sich wahrscheinlich bereits 1274 nach ihrer abermaligen Verwitwung zur Nonne scheren lassen. 
MarscHKE/ TINNEFELD, Gesellschaft (zit. Anm. 11), S. 29. 

Maximos PLANUDES, ep. 68, ed. LEONE, Maximi Planudis Epistulae (zit. Anm. 49), S. 102,20-103,9: Lob eines 
empfangenen Briefs; KONSTANTINOS AKROPOLITES, ep. 60, ed. ROMANO, Costantino Acropolita (zit. Anm. 57), 
S. 155,1: Meine edelste und weiseste Herrin (ebyeveotaty xol copwtdty kupia uov); NIKEPHOROS CHUMNOS, ep. 76, 
ed. BoIssoNADE, Anecdota Nova (zit. Anm. 18), S. 92,12-13: Dich, Du weiseste und scharfsichtigste Seele (ct thy 
sodwrarnv xol daxprtixwtdétyy ua Vuyhv); GREGORIOS Kyprios, ep. 2, ed. Korzanassi, Scholarly Friendship (zit. 
Anm. 25), S. 147,3: Da ich weiff, dass Du Dich an der Literatur überaus erfreust und der Bildung zugetan bist (kóyow 
ge xalpovoav eic dnepBoly vod madedoer mpookemevnv ei90c); epp. 7 und 27, ebenda, S. 151, 164: Lob empfangener 
Briefe. 

GAUL, Thomas Magistros (zit. Anm. 33), S. 17-61. 
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auch Macht gewonnen werden konnte; Karrie- 
ren konnten hier beginnen, aber auch enden.” 
Dass ein Prestigegewinn nicht nur für den 
Verfasser einer gefeierten Komposition erreicht 
werden konnte, sondern auch für die Adressaten 
dieser Werke, und dass die Briefliteratur hierbei 
eine wichtige Rolle spielte, wird von byzantini- 
schen Epistolographen immer wieder betont. So 
meint etwa der Mönch Iakobos (Mitte des zwölf- 
ten Jahrhunderts) in einem seiner Briefe an die 
oeßaotoxparöpıcoa Eirene, dass der Name der 
Empfängerin durch die Briefe verewigt werde 
(Givi TÒ dvoud cov dypt tig avvreielag Gi 
THIS uvýunç THY EmiotoA@v);? und in einem wohl 
aus dem Jahr 1294 datierenden Brief preist Maxi- 
mos Planudes die militärischen Erfolge des Alexi- 
os Philanthropenos ausgiebig und überschwäng- 
lich, um hinzuzufügen: 
Die Briefe werden bleiben (dies weiß ich gewiss) 
und Deine Tugenden überall bei den Griechen 
kundtun. Denn jetzt verbleiben sie zwar 
unpubliziert bei mir und Dir nur; sobald aber 
wir beide es für besser halten und sie so viele an der 
Zahl geworden sind, wie ich es wünsche, das heift 
sie viele Deiner Errungenschaften gepriesen haben, 
werden wir sie auch der Außenwelt zugänglich 
machen — viele nämlich verlangen danach. 
Mevodow ai &morolal (todto yàp ed olda) tke 
gàc dpetag Tavtayod THY EMNvwv xnptttovcat. 
viv uv yàp map’ &uol xol col udvois avéxdoror 


a 


uévoucty- ġvika ò’ dv dudw Bédriov xpivoue xoi 
97] Kal roondraı, 6cac yo Bothouat, yEvwvraı, 
TOAAG Sndovorı THY THY Katopdundrwv 
duvhouoo, Tote xol toic Zw (moMo 9^ elalv ol 


aitodvtec) exdacopev.”4 


72 Ebenda, S. 23-38. 


Für Theodora Raulainas ist davon auszugehen, 
dass die Patronin sich auch auf diesem Wege in 
das öffentliche Bewusstsein zu rücken und ihren 
Namen zu verewigen suchte. Diese Hypothese 
wird wiederum durch einen Brief des Maximos 
Planudes untermauert, in dem der Verfasser ge- 
genüber Theodora die Befürchtung äußert, dass 
das griechische Kulturgut (xà padjpata/ yh tøv 
‘EMijvev 9wtrpipy]) bald verloren gehen kónnte;^ 
diese Befürchtung verflüchtigt sich jedoch im Ver- 
trauen auf Theodoras Bemühungen um dessen Er- 
halt, die Maximos weithin zu verkünden gelobt: 
Und ich weiff, dass Deine ehrbare Seele die 
geistige Kultur so gut sie kann bewahren und 
jedes erdenkliche Hilfsmittel mit unermüdlicher 
Hand an allen Ecken und Enden bereitstellen 
wird — eine Sache, die weitaus bedeutender und 
ehrwürdiger ist, als wenn man ein einstürzendes 
Gebäude abstützt.”° Und wir werden Dich in 
diesen Dingen zur Patronin ihrer Bewahrung 
ernennen, da Du nach Kräften ihr gänzliches 
Verschwinden verhindertest; und so werden wir den 
künftigen Generationen beweisen und verkünden, 
dass unsere Zeit nicht ganz und gar untätig und 
ungelehrt war, sondern es auch damals einige gab, 
denen sie für die von ihnen geerbten Güter höchsten 
Dank schuldig sind. 

Kal THY oy 97) Tinley yuxiv oùk ay vow odoovcay 
tadta [sc. rà vadruara] & Toy Evövrwv Kal 
t&c Eyywpodong eic Bohey dpopuès phoróvw 
navrayödev ropıoousvnv xeipt- npyua Aéyw 
&opíote TH mére uellôv te Kal ceuvdtepov À 
el tig oixlav Katarintovoay dmepeide. Kal oe 
Tpootatiy Ev adrois Tfjg adTHY Eriypdiyonev 
owtypiag” navri oßevaı kwdtoacay ¿é dvOparwy 


73 Ep. 15,45-47, ed. E. Jerrreys/M. Jerrreys, lacobi Monachi Epistulae, Turnhout 2009, S. 55. 


74 Ep. 119, ed. LEONE, Maximi Planudis Epistulae (zit. Anm. 49), S. 205,5-10. Zu dem Brief und seiner Datierung s. 


Larou, Some Observations (zit. Anm. 42), S. 96-97; BEYER, Chronologie der Briefe (zit. Anm. 42), S. 121-122. 


75 Ep.68, ed. LEONE, Maximi Planudis Epistulae (zit. Anm. 49), S. 104,25-105,2. 


76 Das verstehe ich als verschmitzten Hinweis auf Theodoras Stiftertátigkeit im Rahmen der Neugründung des An- 


dreasklosters. Eine „witzige Art“ in Maximos Briefen beobachtet auch H.-G. Beck, Byzantinisches Lesebuch, Mün- 


chen 1982, S. 168. 


77 Zum Ausdruck &rıypadeodau /&mıypadew tive npootátny /mpootérw s. H.G. Lippez/R. Scorr/H.S. Jongs/R. 


McKenzie, A Greek-English Lexicon, *Oxford 1996, s. vv. &rıypadw IIT. 5, rpootérn III. 2, pootéric. 
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tata yevéoOar xol delEouev xol xynpveopev 
toic sicémeuta, ÖTL un mavranacıy üpyóc und” 
duehétytos 6 Kal’ hudc maptddapraı ypdvoc, 


aM’ Epuouv kàv tot Tivéc, ol Tv rap’ adroig 
KaMiotwv KANpovonodvreg éxetvo Ölknıoı dv ëç TH 
uta, yıvwareıy yapitac elev.” 


FA ZIT 


it meinen Ausführungen habe ich ver- 
M sucht, anhand des Beispiels der Theodora 
Raulaina deutlich zu machen, wie Stiftertatig- 
keit und Patronage der Aristokratie im Byzanz 
der ersten Palaiologenkaiser ineinander greifen, 
um auf ein Ziel hinzuwirken, nämlich, die no- 
blen Stifter, Spender und Beschiitzer mit all ih- 
ren Vorzügen der Öffentlichkeit zu präsentieren. 
Der damit einhergehende Prestigegewinn sollte 
sowohl den Status der Aristokraten, der maß- 
geblich von gesellschaftlicher Akzeptanz abhing, 
als auch die Bewahrung ihrer Namen und Ta- 
ten für die Nachwelt sichern. Trotz der grund- 
sätzlichen Benachteiligung der Frau und der 
ihr eigentlich zugedachten unsichtbaren, stillen 
Rolle in einer Gesellschaft, die wir heute gerne 
als „patriarchalisch“ bezeichnen,” standen die 
noblen Damen, und allen voran Theodora Rau- 
laina, den Herren in diesem Bestreben in nichts 
nach. Ob sich hierbei speziell „weibliche“ For- 
men von Stiftertätigkeit und Patronage heraus- 
bildeten, lässt sich anhand des hier behandelten 
Beispiels schwer sagen — zu dünn und tendenzi- 
ös ist die Quellenbasis: Archäologische Indizien 
fehlen im Falle Theodoras ganz, und die relativ 
spärlichen überlieferten Texte sind aus der Per- 
spektive der Ideologie der Männer geschrieben, 


die das öffentliche Auftreten und selbstbewusste 
Verhalten von Frauen, wie es sich z.B. in politi- 
scher Einflussnahme oder hoher Bildung nieder- 
schlägt, als „männlich“ etikettiert.® Klar ist, dass 
Theodora in mehrere von Männern dominierte 
Domänen eindrang: Sie ist neben der Kaiserin 
Eudokia, Kassia, Anna Komnene und Eirene 
Chumnaina eine von nur sehr wenigen Frauen 
aus dem byzantinischen Jahrtausend, von der ein 
literarisches Werk überliefert ist; Kopistinnen 
sind ebenso rar." Dass ein solches Eindringen 
in Sphären, die gemäß der allgemein akzeptier- 
ten Ideologie den Männern vorbehalten blieb, 
möglich war, ließe sich mit Theodoras Rolle als 
Witwe, welche in der Führung des Namens und 
Titels ihres verstorbenen Mannes Ausdruck fin- 
det, im Falle der Stärkung der Familienbanden 
durch die Verheiratung ihrer Tochter auch mit 
ihrer Rolle als Mutter erklären — Rollen, in de- 
nen Frauen in Byzanz, insbesondere seit dem 
elften Jahrhundert, durchaus öffentlich wirken 
und Macht ausüben konnten: Mit der Verwit- 
wung war ihnen ein öffentliches Engagement im 
Bereich der Politik, Kultur und Gesellschaft be- 
schieden, das ihnen zu Lebzeiten ihres Mannes 
so nicht möglich gewesen wäre.” Demnach ge- 
lang es Theodora vornehmlich durch ihr langes 


78 Ep. 68, ed. LEONE, Maximi Planudis Epistulae (zit. Anm. 49), S. 105,2-12. 


79 Hu, Imperial Women (zit. Anm. 50), S. 24-25, hat zu Recht darauf hingewiesen, dass dieser Begriff problema- 


tisch, weil ahistorisch ist und teilweise erhebliche Differenzen und unterschiedliche Möglichkeiten der sozialen 


Rolle der Frau in Gesellschaften, denen man pauschal dieses Attribut zuspricht, verdeckt. 


80 Vgl. etwa die Bemerkung des anonymen Mönchs über Eirene Chumnainas literarische Bildung, zit. o. Anm. 66, und 


bei Gregorios Kyprios die Wahl des Verbs &vöpilounı zur Beschreibung der Opposition von Theodoras Mutter gegen 


die Unionspolitik unter Michael VIII., zit. o. Anm. 41 ; s. auch Hırr, Imperial Women (zit. Anm. so), S. 185-187. 


81 P SCHREINER, Kopistinnen in Byzanz. Mit einer Anmerkung zur Schreiberin Eugenia im Par. lat. 7560, in: Rivista 


di Studi Bizantini e Neoellenici, n.s., 36, 1999, S. 35-45. 


82 Vgl. Hir, Imperial Women (zit. Anm. 50), S. 178-179. Zur Rolle der Mutter s. ebenda, S. 78-83; speziell zur ver- 


witweten Mutter s. B. Hitz, Imperial Women and the Ideology of Womanhood in the Eleventh and Twelfth Cen- 
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Leben als Witwe, die ökonomischen Ressourcen, 
die ihr wohl nicht zuletzt durch die Verwitwung 
zur Verfügung standen, und die direkte Verbin- 
dung zum Kaiserhof, ein umfassendes Engage- 
ment zu entfalten, das nicht minder deutliche 
Spuren als bei anderen, männlichen Aristo- 
kraten in der Geschichte ihrer Zeit hinterließ. 
Auch wenn diese alte städtische Aristokratie mit 
der 1321 einsetzenden Phase von Bürgerkriegen 


und der zunehmenden türkischen Landnahme 
Macht, Vermögen und Ansehen langsam einbü- 
ßen und so immer mehr an politischer und ge- 
sellschaftlicher Bedeutung verlieren sollte® — dass 
einige ihrer Vertreter das Anliegen, ihre Namen 
und Taten zu verewigen, tatsächlich verwirkli- 
chen konnten, zeigen auf eindrucksvolle Weise 
die Beiträge des vorliegenden Bandes. 


turies, in: L. JAMES (Hrsg.), Women, Men and Eunuchs. Gender in Byzantium, London /New York 1997, S. 76-99, 


hier S. 82-91, 93-94. 


83 MATSCHKE/TINNEFELD, Gesellschaft (zit. Anm. 11), S. 54-62. Aufschlussreich ist in diesem Kontext wiederum der 


von Alexios Makrembolites wohl 1343 verfasste AudXoyog tAovaiwy xol mevijtwv: Die Armen werfen hier den Rei- 


chen u.a. vor, dass diese nicht mehr wie in früheren Zeiten die Bedürftigen durch die Finanzierung von wohltätigen 


Einrichtungen unterstützten. Diese jedoch, so entgegnen die Reichen, verfügten durch die schlimme Lage des Rei- 


ches aufgrund von schweren Gebietsverlusten nicht mehr über genügend Mittel, um der zunehmend verarmenden 


Bevölkerung zu helfen (ed. SEvCENKO, Alexios Makrembolites [zit. Anm. 30], S. 213,1-23). Zur Neuformierung und 


ökonomischen Umorientierung der Aristokratie in der Mitte des vierzehnten Jahrhunderts s. jetzt auch die Bespre- 


chung neuerer Literatur von D. STATHAKOPOULOS, The Dialectics of Expansion and Retraction: Recent Scholarship 


on the Palaiologan Aristocracy, in: Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies, 33, 2009, S. 92-101. 
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WOMEN’S AUTHORITY IN DEATH: 
THE PATRONAGE OF ARISTOCRATIC LAYWOMEN 
IN LATE BYZANTIUM 


SARAH BROOKS 


he rites associated with death, burial and 

commemoration represent a sphere of 
Byzantine Orthodox religion and culture where 
women played an exceptionally important role. 
Ample evidence for women establishing tombs 
for themselves and their family members, as 
well as the church buildings that housed them, 
survives in monastic typika, recorded epigrams, 
and inscriptions on extant works of art from the 
thirteenth to fifteenth centuries.' Female tomb 
patrons are attested from across the late medieval 
world, in territories both under direct Byzan- 
tine political control and in regions where Byz- 
antine Orthodox communities lived under for- 
eign domination, as for example on the island 
of Rhodes, controlled by the Latin Hospitallers 
since ca. 1310,” and in the western centre of Kas- 
toria, under Ottoman control by the 1380s.? De- 
spite regional and temporal variations in their 
patterns of tomb patronage, these women of the 


thirteenth to fifteenth centuries shared their Or- 
thodox faith, spoke Greek, and were governed in 
their religious and cultural responses to death by 
a common religious heritage. 

While literary sources frequently provide 
rich details about such female founders, boldly 
proclaiming the agency and varied motivations 
of these wives, widows, mothers and daughters, 
when we turn to their portrayal in surviving ar- 
tistic compositions, women’s roles can often be 
difficult to pin down. A limited number of late 
Byzantine tombs survive where either the monu- 
ment’s pictorial composition or its inscriptions 
securely identify a female subject represented in 
the artistic program as the tomb’s founder. This 
sphere of female patronage, the tomb and its 
architectural setting, has been little considered, 
a circumstance in Byzantine scholarship that the 
archaeological record has done much to encour- 


age. Surviving tomb monuments from all pe- 


I See for example: J. ALBANI, Female Burials of the Late Byzantine Period in Monasteries, in: J. PERREAULT (ed.), 


Women and Byzantine Monasticism: Proceedings of the Athens Symposium, 28-29 March 1988, Athens 1991, pp. 
111-117; A.-M. Tarsor, The Death and Commemoration of Byzantine Children, in: A. PAPACONSTANTINOU /A.-M. 


TALBOT (ed.), Becoming Byzantine. Children and Childhood in Byzantium (Dumbarton Oaks Byzantine Symposia 


and Colloquia), Cambridge, MA 2009, pp. 293-309; A.-M. TALBOT, Epigrams in Context, in: Dumbarton Oaks 


Papers, 53, 1999, pp. 75-90, cf. pp. 77-83; S. Brooks, Poetry and Female Patronage in Byzantine Tomb Decoration: 


Two Epigrams by Manuel Philes, in: Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 60, 2006, pp. 223-248. 
2 T. Grecory, Rhodes, in: ODB, III, pp. 1791-1792. The island of Rhodes was under the authority of the Byzantine 


emperor of Nicaea, John III Vatatzes, from 1232/3 to 1248, at which time control passed to the Genoese, who lost 


the island to the Hospitallers between 1306 and 1310. The Ottoman conquest was complete in 1522. 
3. V. Kravart, Villes et villages de Macédoine occidentale, Paris 1989, pp. 40-56; T. GREGORY/A. WHARTON, Kastoria, 


in: ODB, II, pp. 1110-1111. Kastoria has a complex political history for the thirteenth to fifteenth centuries. Between 


1215 and 1252, the city was held by the Despotate of Epiros and intermittently by the independent Byzantine Empire 


of Thessalonike. In the period 1252 /3-1334, Kastoria was controlled by the restored Byzantine Empire of the Palaio- 


logoi. The King of Serbia held Kastoria from 1334 until its conquest by the Ottomans in the 1380s. 
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riods of Byzantine history are relatively scarce, as 
open-air cemeteries have been cleared away over 
the centuries, with tombstones and other grave 
markers removed for reuse in later building. For 
multimedia-tombs installed within churches, 
these monuments frequently have been reworked 
or removed to accommodate later Christian use 
of the space. In the case of Byzantine churches 
converted to serve as Ottoman mosques, tombs 
were also obscured or destroyed altogether in 
widespread efforts to remove figural decoration 
from the building’s interior. 

Despite the unevenness of the material re- 
cord, several significant examples of tomb monu- 
ments established by female patrons survive from 
the late Byzantine centuries. The invaluable evi- 
dence provided by this visual material and what 
it reveals about the strategies employed by female 
patrons represents a little-known but vastly sig- 
nificant area of Byzantine artistic production. 

This paper will examine the patronage of 
tombs and the churches that housed them by 
women, and especially elite laywomen, in the 
late Byzantine period. Tomb portraits will be a 
major focus of this discussion, for they provide 
important evidence for the donors who commis- 


sioned them. Several well-known tombs featur- 
ing female subjects who cannot be confirmed 
as tomb patrons, including those at the Chora 
monastery, will not be discussed in detail in this 
paper given the inconclusive evidence they pro- 
vide.’ Specific questions will be considered in this 
essay: To what degree were women involved in 
the social and popular religious rites surround- 
ing death, and how might this inform their pa- 
tronage of tomb monuments? Which individuals 
appear in tomb portraits, and how is the patron 
identified? Is there evidence for groups of women 
establishing tombs in a single church? What ar- 
tistic strategies were used to announce the spe- 
cial role of the female patron of a church build- 
ing, founded specifically for family burial? Such 
acts of patronage reinforced the prominent roles 
played by laywomen in the daily lives of their 
families and larger communities as they related 
to death and commemoration. The tombs and 
churches they established exalted their status and 
extended women’s influence from the domestic 
sphere into the sacred space of the church. 

Burial and commemoration have long been 
areas of research peripheral to the discipline of 
Byzantine studies,* but more recently there has 


In Arta, Greece, the katholikon of the convent of St George once housed the complete tomb of Theodora (d. 1270), 
wife of the despot of Epiros, Michael II Doukas. The original monument was deconstructed at some point during 
centuries of the church’s Christian use. Currently, the front of Theodora’s sarcophagus, separated from its other sides 
and the larger tomb installation which it was once part of, has been re-employed in a later ciborium in the same 
church. In Constantinople, the two churches in the monastery of the Virgin Pammakaristos once housed tens of 
tombs from the Komnenian and Palaiologan periods, as recorded in the Trinity College Document of the sixteenth 
century (MS. 0.2.36, Trinity College, Cambridge). At some time after 1586, when the monastery was taken over 
for use as an Ottoman mosque (Fethiye Camii), these numerous Byzantine tombs were cleared away from the buil- 
dings’ interiors, leaving few traces of their locations and decoration. For Arta: A. K. ORLANDOs, Ho taphos tes Hag. 
Theodoras, in: Archeion ton Byzantinon Mnemeion tes Hellados, 2, 1936, pp. 105-115; ALBANI, Female Burials (cit. 
n. I), p. 114. For Constantinople: P. SCHREINER, Eine unbekannte Beschreibung der Pammakaristoskirche (Fetiye 
Camii) und weitere Texte zur Topographie Konstantinopels, in: Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 25, 1971, pp. 217-250; 
H. Berring/C. Manco/D. Mouri, The Mosaics and Frescoes of St. Mary Pammakaristos (Fethiye Camii) at 
Istanbul, Washington, DC 1978, cf. pp. 39-42. 

For example, Tomb C and Tomb D in the south funerary chapel, and Tomb E and Tomb H in the narthexes of the 
church of Christ in Chora, Constantinople. See P UNDERWOOD (ed.), Kariye Djami, I, Princeton 1975, pp. 269— 
300, and S. Brooks, The History and Significance of Tomb Monuments at the Chora Monastery, in: H. Kren /R. 
OusTERHOUT (ed.), Restoring Byzantium: The Kariye Camii in Istanbul and the Byzantine Institute Restoration, 
New York 2004, pp. 23-31, cf. pp. 26-29. 

An early study on the subject is: P. Kovkourzs, Byzantinon bios kai politismos, IV, Athens 1951, cf. pp. 148-248. 
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been increasing interest in investigating the prac- 
tices and rituals associated with death in Byzan- 
tine society. This recent scholarship has signifi- 
cantly increased our understanding of how death 
was regarded by the Byzantines, although we do 
not have a complete picture for all periods, or for 
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all social levels. With it, we can now better situ- 
ate women’s patronage of the artistic monuments 
under consideration here within the social, cul- 
tural and religious matrices in which they were 
created by women and regarded by their broader 
audiences. 


WOMEN AT HOME AND THE BODY’S INITIAL PREPARATION 


or the laity the first rites of death most often 

began in the family home,’ where prepara- 
tions of the body for burial were initiated in the 
immediate hours, or in the day following death, 
if death occurred at home (or close to home) 
rather than at a great distance. Thus, in the cus- 
tomarily shared spaces of the Byzantine house, 
the traditional domain of women»? family mem- 
bers and especially the women of the house- 
hold would array the body in the reclining pose 
of sleep, with eyes and mouth closed and arms 
crossed over the chest. The disposition of the face 
and limbs was done as close to the time of death 


as possible, wherever it occurred, as this placed 
the body in a posture of rest before the effects of 
rigor mortis took hold. In popular religious belief, 
the closing of the deceased’s mouth prevented the 
soul from returning to the body, as well as the 
entrance of an evil spirit into the corpse through 
the mouth. After the proper arrangement of the 
limbs and head, the body was bathed in clean 
warm water. If a family’s means allowed it, the 
body could also be anointed with wine as well 
as fragrant oils and perfumes such as myrrh and 
aloe, a costly practice which also helped to mask 
the effects of decomposition. 


9 


IO 


For female and male monastics, on the other hand, these activities were carried out in the monastery. The immedi- 
ate preparation of the corpse of a layperson by individuals other than the family members, as in the burial societies 
once popular in Roman antiquity, is not widely attested for in the middle and late Byzantine centuries. Evidence 
for their existence survives in the charter for the confraternity of the icon of the Virgin of the convent of Naupak- 
tos (Thebes), founded 1048, see J. NEsgrrr/A. J. Wirra, A Confraternity of the Comnenian Era, in: Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift, 68, 1975, pp. 360—384, and in the Book of the Eparch concerning the eleventh-century corporation of 
the tabularioi (notaries), see S. VyronIs, Byzantine and Eleventh Century Guilds, in: Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 17, 
1963, pp. 287—314, cf. p. 298. 

On aspects of the Byzantine home see C. Bouras, Houses in Byzantium, in: Deltion tes Christianikes Archaiologikes 
Hetaireias, 4.11, 1982-1983, pp. 1-26; P. Macpatino, The Byzantine Aristocratic Oikos, in: M. Ancor (ed.), The 
Byzantine Aristocracy, IX to XIII Centuries (BAR International Series, 221), Oxford 1984, pp. 92-111; K. KOURELIS, 
Medieval Settlements, in: E A. Cooper/K. Kounkus/H. BRrADLEY Foster/M.B. Coutron/J.D. ALCHERMES (ed.), 
Houses of the Morea: Vernacular Architecture of the Northwest Peloponnesos (1205-1955), Athens 2002, pp. 52-80, 
and K. Kounzus, The Rural House in the Medieval Peloponnese: An Archaeological Reassessment of Byzantine Do- 
mestic Architecture, in: J.J. EMERICK/D. DELIYAnNIS (ed.), Archaeology in Architecture: Studies in Honor of Cecil 
L. Striker, Mainz 2005, pp. 119-129. I wish to thank Kostis Kourelis for discussing this material with me. 

A. KazupaN, Women at Home, in: Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 52, 1998, pp. I-17, and A. WALKER, Home. A Space 
Rich in Blessing, in: I. KaLavrezou (ed.), Byzantine Women and Their World, New Haven 2003, pp. 161-166. 

N. Constas, Death and Dying in Byzantium, in: D. KRUEGER (ed.), Byzantine Christianity. A People’s History 
of Christianity, III, Minneapolis, MN 2006, pp. 124-148, cf. pp. 126-128; D. ABRAHAMSE, Rituals of Death in the 
Middle Byzantine Period, in: The Greek Orthodox Theological Review, 29.2, 1984, pp. 125-134, cf. pp. 129-130; J. 
Kyrıakakıs, Byzantine Burial Customs: Care of the Deceased from Death to the Prothesis, in: The Greek Orthodox 
Theological Review, 29.1, 1974, pp. 37-71, cf. pp. 38-54. Note that Kyriakakis draws primarily on early Byzantine 
sources in this discussion, and while he asserts that burial societies existed widely, the author offers no evidence in 
support of this assertion (see n. 5 herein). 
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After the cleansing of the body, the corpse 
would be dressed in the newest and finest gar- 
ments available, or alternatively, in the case of 
more modest burials, a long, winding sheet. The 
importance of selecting and preparing these bur- 
ial garments and textiles, followed by the dress- 
ing or wrapping of the dead, situated these next 
activities centrally in the domain of women, the 
primary producers of cloth as well as garments 
for the family." White (to be understood most 
commonly as the color of undyed cloth),” which 
symbolized the soul’s purity, was especially popu- 
lar for burial garments or wrappings. For girls dy- 
ing before marriage, as in their early adolescence 


LAMENTING THE DEAD: WOMEN IN 


fter the body’s preparations, the arrayed 

and dressed corpse was next carried in pub- 
lic procession through the village, town or city 
streets to the church for celebration of the funer- 
al. The role of female mourners in the public ritu- 
al of the funeral procession has been addressed by 
Margaret Alexiou in her broad study of mourning 
from antiquity to the modern period, and more 
recently by Nicholas Constas, who focuses on 
Byzantine practices in particular. Their findings 


(approximately twelve to fifteen years of age, the 
common age for girls to marry),” their burial 
garments could include dresses in the tradition- 
al color of red for a bride; in death this signaled 
that the young girl was now married to Christ. 
Thus, in the setting of the family home, these 
initial and intimate preparations of the corpse by 
the family launched women’s entry into the series 
of ritual actions leading to the final interment of 
the body. Only after burial would family mem- 
bers and friends return to the home for a com- 
mon meal, ending the ritual once again in the 


private sphere. 


PUBLIC PROCESSION 


not only emphasize the important role played by 
women in these acts of mourning, but they also 
attest that mourning female family members, as 
well as professional female mourners (affordable 
only to households of significant means), were 
frequently reproached by church authorities for 
their undignified behavior in the public sphere. 
Critics maligned their excessive wailing, tearing 
of hair and clothing, and personal mutilation 
such as scratching and chest-beating, symbolizing 


u A.E. Larov, The Role of Women in Byzantine Society, in: Jahrbuch der Osterreichischen Byzantinistik, 31.1, 1981, 


pp. 233-260, cf. p. 243; WALKER, Home (cit. n. 9), pp. 161-166, cf. p. 163. 


12 Most “white” garments in museum collections, from the early to the late Byzantine period, are made of undyed 
cloth rather than cloth that has been bleached white. See for example A. ANTONARAS, Sleeved Linen Chiton (3rd— 


4th Century), in: Everyday Life in Byzantium, Athens 2002, cat. no. 468, pp. 384-385, and P. Karamara, Female 
Dress (chemise) (15th Century), in: A. ABRAMEA (ed.), The City of Mystras. Exhibition, Athens, Thessaloniki, Mys- 
tra, August 2001 — January 2002, Athens 2001, cat. no. 2, pp. 149-150. There do survive exceptional silk examples 


where silk thread, usually light in color, is bleached white, as in the case of a Byzantine textile now in the treasury 
of Sens Cathedral: A. Gonosova, Textile Fragment from the Reliquary of Saint Siviard, in: H. Evans/W. Wixom 
(ed.), The Glory of Byzantium, New York 1997, cat. no. 150, pp. 226-227. See also E. Ivison, Chapter ro. Burial 


Clothes and Jewelry, in: Mortuary Practices in Byzantium (ca. 950-1453). An Archaeological Approach (Ph.D. dis- 


sertation), University of Birmingham 1993, pp. 174-192, cf. pp. 174-176, concerning textiles and dress. I am grateful 


to Jennifer Ball for discussing this material with me. 


13 On the legal age for marriage see G. PRINZING, Observations on the Legal Status of Children and the Stages of 


Childhood in Byzantium, in: PAPACONSTANTINOU /TALBOT, Becoming Byzantine (cit. n. 1), pp. 15-34. 


14 Ivison, Chapter ro. Burial Clothes and Jewelry (cit. n. 12), pp. 174-192, cf. pp. 174-176. For red garments worn 


by a young girl upon her death in the medium of painted-panel icons see A. Weyı Carr, A Palaiologan Funerary 


Icon from Gothic Cyprus, in: Acts of the Third International Congress of Cypriot Studies, Nicosia 2001, pp. 


599-619, cf. p. 601. 
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the shared grief of family and friends. Alexiou has 
connected these immodest acts by some Byzan- 
tine women with the long tradition of mourning 
rituals from the pagan past, recounted in ancient 
Greek drama, which was the cornerstone of Byz- 
antine literature and education.5 

Upon arriving at the church, the unregulated 
expression of mourning concluded and the of- 
ficial rite of the funeral began under the leader- 
ship of the male clergy. Through patronage of 
a church, women continued over time to play 
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a critical role in the official sphere of Byzantine 
death. These acts of foundation could include a 
churchs initial foundation, endowments associ- 
ated with the funeral and continued commemo- 
ration, or the commissioning of a tomb monu- 
ment within the building, on its facade, or in 
the church open-air cemetery. This last area of 
patronage — the tomb — provided female donors 
with a unique opportunity to record visually as 
well as in written inscriptions their active partici- 


pation in Byzantine religious and family life. 


WHO's WHO IN TOMB PORTRAITS 


he most prestigious tombs were located in- 

side the church building or on its façade 
and featured large-scale painted programs, in- 
cluding most often a portrait. Portraiture was 
the primary visual means for Byzantine found- 
ers, both men and women, to announce their 
role as sponsors of an artistic project or build- 
ing. In general the artistic repertoire of Byzantine 
portraits was rather limited; we can deduce that 
this was preferred by Byzantine audiences sen- 
sitive to subtle differences in detail and gesture. 
Tomb portraits do not always make clear the roles 


THE SINGLE DEDICATEE 


onsistently represented is the dedicatee, 

who often may be the only non-saintly fig- 
ure represented in the portrait. In cases where the 
dedicatee had died before a tomb was founded in 
her memory, she was then frequently portrayed 
in strict frontal view, standing with arms crossed 
over her chest, mirroring the pose of the arrayed 
corpse. This figure type was to be unequivocally 
identified as the deceased by the Byzantine viewer. 


played by each individual represented, including 
the tomb’s patron. Among the cast of characters 
to be found are the dedicatee(s) of the tomb, 
the person/s honoured by the tomb, with whose 
burial the tomb was associated. The dedicatee 
could be either living or deceased at the time of 
the construction. Also represented in tomb por- 
traits were the patron(s), of special interest to us 
here, and in larger group portraits, additional 
family members." But not all of these individu- 
als are represented in every tomb portrait, and the 
patrons identity in particular often proves elusive. 


WITH DIVINE FIGURES 


A prime example is the fourteenth-century 
tomb fresco depicting Maria Synadene, located 
on the west facade of the Anastasis church in the 
monastery of Christ the Savior (Figs. 1, 2); the 
church’s exterior walls served as the location for 
at least three tombs of Synadene family mem- 
bers living in the provincial center of Berroia, 
Greece. Maria, who is shown standing frontally 
with crossed arms, is arrayed in a red dress with 


15 M. Atexiou, The Ritual Lament in Greek Tradition, 2nd ed., New York 2002, cf. pp. 24-35; Constas, Death and 


Dying in Byzantium (cit. n. 10), pp. 124-148. 


16 For example, Tomb C and Tomb E in the south funerary chapel of the church of Christ in Chora, Constantinople, 


are decorated with frescoed portraits featuring large family groups, with four persons appearing in Tomb C and eight 
individuals in Tomb, UNpERwoop, Kariye Djami (cit. n. 5), pp. 272-276 (Tomb C) and pp. 280-288 (Tomb E). 
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1: Berroia, church of the Anastasis, elevation drawing, as seen 
from the north-west 


white mantle, likely signaling that she died be- 
fore marriage. She stands on the viewers right 
hand side and looks out from the arched compo- 
sition. The brief painted inscription incorporat- 
ed within this image, to the right and left of her 
face, records her name and death date of 1326.” 
At the composition’s center, the Virgin stands 
in a three-quarter pose extending both arms to- 
wards the deceased in a gesture of presentation. 
At the same time the Virgin also turns her head 
backwards towards Christ, who stands on the 
composition’s left side. By doing so, the Virgin 
recommends the deceased to Christ, interceding 
on her behalf. 

The action in this unfolding short story 
moves from right to left, from the passive to 
the active, with the two divine figures, Mary 
and Christ, discussing the fate of the deceased 


2: Berroia, church of the Anastasis, tomb of Maria Synadene 
(d. 1326) on the west facade 


laywoman. The passivity of the female sub- 
ject, who is identified as already having died 
by her posture, argues that Maria Synadene is 
not the patron of her own tomb. In this case, 
the founder is not represented in the portrait. 
Her or his anonymity today may not have been 
intended originally, and additional inscriptions 
or painted portraits once located elsewhere on 
the church exterior, which is now badly effaced, 
likely clarified who commissioned this laywom- 
an's tomb." 

When the dedicatee is represented alone 
in a gesture of prayer, as if still alive, it is pos- 
sible — if not likely — that the tomb’s construc- 
tion predated her death. The tomb of a presently 
unidentified laywoman in the lower chapel of the 
Myrelaion church in Constantinople, a late Byz- 
antine monastic foundation, offers a well-pre- 


17 The servant of the Lord, Maria Synadene, fell asleep in the month of May, in the year 1326 (tr. by the author) 


18 T. PApAzoros, He Veroia kai oi naoi tes (110s—180s ai.): Historike kai archaiologike spoude ton mnemeion tes poles, 


Athens 1994, cf. pp. 172-174, 253-257, 308—309; T. PAPAzoros, Christianikes Epigraphies Makedonias, in: Makedo- 
nika, 21, 1981, pp. 401-410, cf. pp. 404-405; G. GOURNARIS, The Church of Christ in Veroia (Guides of the Institu- 
te for Balkan Studies, 12), Thessaloniki 1991, cf. pp. 45-46, pl. 48. 
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3: Constantinople, church of the Myrelaion, lower chapel, 
frescoed tomb portrait of a laywoman before the Virgin and 
Child, fourteenth century 


served example of this portrait type (Figs. 3, 4). 
The overall design of the tomb is a trompe l’oeil 
niche with rounded arch supported by delicate 
colonnettes, and a pseudo-sarcophagus?? below 
resting on the floor. Appearing within the fres- 
coed arch at left is the kneeling dedicatee, who 
turns in three-quarter view towards the Virgin 
and Child, standing on the right. The female 
subject wears a richly-dyed red dress and white 


4: Constantinople, church of the Myrelaion, lower chapel, 
reconstruction of tombs, highlighting the location of the lay- 
womans tomb, fourteenth century 


mantle with transparent veil, again suggestive 
of the burial garments symbolizing marriage to 
Christ in death. In such single-figure composi- 
tions as this, where there is only one human sub- 
ject (joined by one or more divine figures), it is 
unclear if the female dedicatee is the patron of 
the frescoed tomb, or ifa family member estab- 
lished the monument on her behalf. 


19 C. STRIKER, Myrelaion (Bodrum Camii) in Istanbul, Princeton, NJ 1981, cf. pp. 3-5, 30-31. Although the identity 


of this laywoman in the frescoed tomb is unknown, the burial of the nun Eugenia, formerly Euphrosyne Doukaina 


Bale(ane), is attested at the Myrelaion or in its environs by a partial funerary inscription decorating a marble slab 


found in excavations at the site. The partial inscription has been dated to the fourteenth century, based on its epi- 


graphy. W. H. BUCKLER, Appendix. Three Inscriptions, in: D. TALBOT Rice, Excavations at the Bodrum Camii, 
1930, in: Byzantion, 8, 1933, pp. 151-176, cf. pp. 175-176, fig. 12 (2). 


20 In the late Byzantine period, monolithic stone sarcophagi with closure lids were rarely employed, as had been the 


prevailing practice for elite burials in the Roman and late antique periods. In Palaiologan niche burials, the tendency 


instead was to form a symbolic casket from multiple stone panels, a pseudo-sarcophagus; such a pseudo-sarcopha- 


gus could also incorporate a section of the church wall to form its back panel. The result was a casket that could not 


contain the decomposing corpse, as its component parts were not sealed. Thus the pseudo-sarcophagus was a purely 
decorative form designed to highlight the funerary function of the tomb monument. The body of the deceased was 


laid to rest elsewhere, for example, beneath the church floor within or before the tomb niche, T. Pazaras, Anagly- 


phes sarkophagoi kai epitaphies plakes tes meses kai hysteres byzantines periodou sten Hellada, Athens 1988, cf. pp. 


58-81, 168-171. 
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5: Istanbul, Archaeological Museum, Inv. No. 4020; reconstruction drawing of the fragmentary tomb panel commissioned by 
the nun Maria Palaiologina, epigram attributed to Manuel Philes, early fourteenth century (Reconstruction drawing after T. 


Papamastorakes) 


IDENTIFYING THE FEMALE DONOR: A TOMB OF ONE S OWN 


D espite this ambiguity in the iconography of 
some tombs, there is significant evidence 
that Byzantine women commonly established 
tombs for themselves, and that setting up one’s 
own tomb before death was a regular practice in 
Byzantium in all periods. A ready example is of- 
fered by the patron Maria Palaiologina, a nun who 
is thought to have been a member of Theodora 


Palaiologina’s convent of the Lips in Constantino- 
ple. The epigram commissioned by the nun Ma- 
ria for her own tomb was inscribed on a sculpted 
relief panel, now in fragmentary condition in the 
Istanbul Archaeological Museum (Fig. 5). The fu- 
nerary poem is written in the first person, in the 
voice of the patron Maria," and confirms that she 
established her own decorated tomb before death. 


21 T. PAPAMASTORAKIS, Epitymbies parastaseis kata te mese kai hystere byzantine periodo, in: Deltion tes Christiani- 
kes Archaiologikes Hetaireias, 19.4, 1996-1997, pp. 285—304, cf. fig. 14, and TALBOT, Epigrams in Context (cit. n. 
I), pp. 80-81, fig. 9. Receive me, Christ, «my» handsome bridegroom; heeding the intercession of Thy mother, open for 
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6: Kastoria, church of the Taxiarches, elevation drawing of south exterior, five extant tombs 


The elegant, crisp letters of the poem ap- 
pear at the panel’s center. At left is a partial figure 
who turns in a three-quarter pose towards the in- 
scribed text. This individual, based on details of 
her monastic dress, has been convincingly identi- 
fied by Titos Papamastorakis as the nun Maria, 
the patron of the epigram and the tomb. Maria 
strikes an active pose — one of address and en- 
gagement — rather than appearing with arms 
crossed over her chest, in a frontal view. On the 
panels right side, now lost, was most likely a fig- 
ure of the Virgin, to whom Maria addresses her 


TOMB 


Mz Byzantine tombs were not set up as 


isolated monuments, but instead were 
part of a larger constellation of tombs fitted to- 


inscribed prayer. The inclusion of an intercessory 
prayer on one’s own behalf or for a deceased fam- 
ily member is common in late Byzantine tombs. 
These written assertions of patronage go hand in 
hand with visual manifestation of patronage: the 
three-quarter pose and intercessory gestures that 
frequently characterize donor figures in these 
tomb portraits. In monuments (now) lacking a 
patron’s inscription, such as the Myrelaion tomb, 
the three-quarter posture with gesturing hands 
can suggest that a female dedicatee is also the pa- 
tron of her own tomb. 


GROUPS 


gether vertically into existing wall spaces within 
a vibrantly painted church interior, or situated 
horizontally in outdoor cemeteries encircling 


us the spiritual bridal chamber. Clothe us in the garment of divine marriage, and place us in the ranks of your <fellow> 
banqueters. I, the nun Maria, faithful sebaste and daughter of a Palaiologos, write these words. (tr. by A.-M. Talbot) 
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the church building. The former was the case 
at the Myrelaion (Figs. 3, 4). The church’s mid- 
dle Byzantine foundations were converted in 
the Palaiologan period into a functioning lower 
chapel whose walls were lined with tombs similar 
in form and decoration to the laywoman’s tomb 
discussed above. Regrettably the painted decora- 
tion of most of these monuments was lost by the 
time of the church’s excavation, with the exam- 
ple of the laywoman’s tomb being a remarkable 
survival. Therefore the context for this young 


woman's burial was as one in a larger group of 
family or related tombs; an additional portrait or 
inscription naming the donor of the laywoman’s 
tomb may have been placed in close proximity 
to it. Yet another example of this trend towards 
constellations of related tombs are the Synadene 
family burials on the facade of Berroia’s Anasta- 
sis church (Figs. 1, 2). In both of these cases the 
much greater burial ensemble has now been lost, 
thereby depriving us of the many details about 
female patronage. 


TOMB GROUPS AND THE FEMALE DONOR: 
KASTORIAS CHURCH OF THE TAXIARCHES 


ne of the most extensive tomb groups 

from late Byzantium survives in Kasto- 
rias church of the Taxiarches, a foundation that 
may have served a local parish or a small urban 
monastery.” The ensemble of six tombs on the 
building’s south façade features three monu- 
ments made either by or for women, including 
both girls and adult laywomen (Fig. 6). In one 
of the six tombs a female donor can be con- 
clusively identified: the laywoman Anna, who 
founded a niche tomb in honor of her deceased 
daughter (her name is now lost) (Figs. 7, 8). This 
monument, a recessed niche tomb, is the third 
tomb from the east (labelled “C” on the eleva- 
tion drawing) (Fig. 6). Tombs dedicated in the 
memory of two additional laywomen also deco- 
rate the south facade: the tomb for Euphrosyne 
who died in 1436, according to the inscription of 


her portrait (labelled “F”), and the tomb of an- 
other laywoman whose identity is now lost (la- 
belled “D”) (Fig. 6). 

Before examining these painted compositions 
in detail, let us survey the fascinating process by 
which this exterior space was taken over by bur- 
ial monuments. It is instructive of how patrons, 
including female patrons, negotiated with the 
church authority — whether the church's clergy or 
a ktetor (subsequent restorer) or the descendants 
of the ktetor — in order to make room for fami- 
ly tombs in a setting with little available real es- 
tate. The co-opting of the exterior wall for family 
monuments was not part of the building’s origi- 
nal ninth- or tenth-century design when a simple 
blind arcade extended across the nave’s south wall; 
the south wall of the adjacent narthex was left un- 
decorated. By the late 1430s, the full south façade 


22 A second and better known example of a large tomb group surviving with portions of its decoration intact is the 


series of eight niche tombs in the Chora monastery, UNDERWOOD, Kariye Djami (cit. n. 5), cf. pp. 269-299; R. 
OUSTERHOUT, The Architecture of the Kariye Camii in Istanbul (Dumbarton Oaks Studies, 25), Washington, DC 


1987, pp. 54-61, 110-114, and Brooks, The History and Significance of Tomb Monuments (cit. n. 5), pp. 23-31. 


23 Of the three remaining tombs, one was destroyed by the cutting through of a later door into the nave (Tomb C, 


Phase I). The last two monuments of the six commemorate boys: the adolescent boy, Manuel Moustaki, son of Mi- 


chael, who died in 1439 (details recorded in the accompanying inscription) (Tomb E, Phase II); and a now uniden- 


tified boy whose tomb was commissioned by the adult male represented in his portrait, possibly his father (Tomb A, 


Phase I), A. ORLANDos, Ta byzantina mnemeia tes Kastorias, in: Archeion ton Byzantinon Mnemeion tes Hellados, 


4, 1938, pp. 61-106; S. Katoprssi-VeRt1, Dedicatory Inscriptions and Donor Portraits in the Thirteenth-Century 
Churches of Greece (OAW, Denkschriften, Philosophisch-historische Klasse, 226), Vienna 1992, pp. 94-96, no. Br; 


N.K. Moutsopoutos, Ekklesies tes Kastorias 90s—ttos aionas, Thessaloniki 1992, pp. 113-201. 
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7 and 8: Kastoria, church of the Taxiarches, line drawing and photograph: tomb for the daughter of Anna, Tomb C 


including the nave and narthex was converted for 
tomb display. This can be deduced from the lay- 
ering of fresco additions, with the three eastern 
tombs added first (Phase I, eastern end, terminus 
ante quem: 1436), followed next by the three west- 
ern tombs, two of which are dated 1436 and 1439 
(Phase II, western end, ca. 1436-1439) .** 
Belonging to Phase I, the tomb Anna estab- 
lished for her young daughter is a rare example 


of the portrait type which clearly identifies the 
tomb patron (Figs. 6-8). In this composition, a 
deceased figure in frontal view with crossed arms 
(the child) is paired with the donor (the mother) 
who raises her arms to present the deceased to 
a divine figure. This same portrait type was em- 
ployed by fathers as well as mothers, as in a lay- 
man’s tomb for his son (Tomb A), also on the 
Taxiarches south facade (Fig. 6). 


24 Prior to the redesign of the south exterior to accommodate fifteenth-century tombs, the church underwent a series 


of additions and restorations during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. On the exterior, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury a fresco program was added to the western narthex facade, and this included the portrait of Michael Asen II, 
king of Bulgaria (r. 1246-1256 /7), with his mother Irene, daughter of the despot of Epiros, Theodore Angelos Kom- 
nenos, and the wife of Ivan Asen II (r. 1218-1241). The two figures of Michael and Irene flank a monumental image 
of the archangel Michael with raised sword. Kalopissi-Verti suggests that this decoration served as a thank-offering 
for the 1255 Bulgarian conquest of territories in Thrace and Macedonia; these territories perhaps included Kastoria, 
formerly under the control of the despot of Epiros. In the church interior, an inscription in the nave over the central 
door records that the nave's frescoes were restored in 1359/60 on the occasion of the death of the hieromonachos, Da- 
niel. This second campaign of nave decoration is recorded during the reign of the Serbian king (1356-1371) and ruler 
of Kastoria (1356-1359), Symeon Palaiologos Uroë, with his son John Doukas Palaiologos Uroë. Thus many donors 
over the centuries contributed to the decoration and support of this single church, Katopissi-Vert1, Dedicatory 
Inscriptions (cit. n. 23), pp. 94-96 (no. B1); ORLANDos, Ta byzantina mnemeia tes Kastorias (cit. n. 23), pp. 97-99. 
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In Anna’s monument for her daughter, the 
painted composition takes the form of a tall, 
narrow niche, formed from the original ninth- 
or tenth-century blind arcade. Painted columns 
with Corinthian capitals support a rounded 
arch above filled with scrolling vines (Figs. 7, 8). 
Within the niche on the back wall, the laywom- 
an Anna stands at right facing forward. Her arms 
are raised in a gesture of presentation towards her 
daughter at left. The accompanying inscription 
reads: O Lord, remember me your servant Anna 
by the side of <my> young girl. Christ, addressed 
by the mother’s prayer, is pictured above in the 
arch tympanum, where he is surrounded by a 
highly illusionistic blue and white mandorla. 
Christ reaches down with both hands to bless 
the mother Anna and her daughter, the dedica- 
tee of the tomb. The child is clearly represented 
as deceased with arms crossed over her chest and 
facing frontally. The inscription above the child’s 
head records a second prayer: O Lord, remember 
the daughter of your servant Anna.” 

It is noteworthy that the mother and tomb 
patron does not make mention of her child’s 
name, but instead refers to her as the daughter 
of Anna, emphasizing the mother’s role in deter- 
mining the child’s identity. Anna also does not 
refer to her spouse, or to the child’s father. Rath- 
er her painted prayers would recollect ongoing 
prayers to be spoken in memory of her daugh- 
ter, an act of private devotion encouraged in the 
Byzantine popular religious practice. The very 
prominent display of this image on the facade of 
the Taxiarches church publicly announced Anna’s 
pious acts and maternal care. For viewers of the 
tomb, this painted portrait presented Anna as a 
paradigm of familial piety, and a model for other 
mothers in the community. 

The outdoor location, while exposing the 
tomb frescoes to damage from the elements (as 
well as from modern vandals), gave the young 
girl’s tomb a prominence of place in the public 


sphere and an ongoing accessibility that tombs 
inside the church could not match. The topogra- 
phy of medieval Kastoria and the church’s situa- 
tion in a fourteenth-century network of streets is 
difficult to reconstruct, but certainly the exterior 
location of this tomb and the five others on the 
south façade would have been highly visible to 
passers-by. This audience would have included 
participants in contemporary as well as future 
funeral processions that conveyed the dead from 
home to the church, as on the day of the daugh- 
ter’s funeral. 

The other two Kastoria tombs memorializing 
women represent the single dedicatee praying be- 
fore a figure of Christ (Tomb E) or the Virgin 
and Christ child (Tomb F) (Fig. 6). The gestures 
of these two women do not explicitly identify 
them as patrons, but this possibility certainly ex- 
ists (as discussed above). 

The fact that half the tombs on this church fa- 
cade feature female dedicatees, as well as a female 
patron, gives women a prominence of place that 
is not usually evidenced in the surviving artistic 
programs of late Byzantine church buildings. It 
cannot be confirmed if all the individuals repre- 
sented here were members of the same family, 
but it is indeed possible that they were related 
to one another. To judge from the evidence pro- 
vided by monastic typika, the burial and com- 
memoration of multiple family members in the 
same foundation could be beneficial (it is uncon- 
firmed if the Taxiarches served an urban mon- 
astery). With greater involvement and therefore 
oversight, a family could ensure the regular and 
required performance of commemorative rites 
for its members as well as the upkeep of relatives’ 
tombs. In churches where women were the major 
founders of tomb monuments and endowments 
for commemoration, such portraits as those seen 
on the Taxiarches facade would have asserted the 
authority of female patrons, serving as a reminder 
of the community’s responsibility to honor them. 


25 Translations by the author. ORLANDOs, Ta byzantina mnemeia tes Kastorias (cit. n. 23), pp. 97-99. 
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CHURCHES FOR FAMILY BURIAL AND THE FEMALE FOUNDER: 
HAGIOS NICHOLAS ON RHODES 


\ X 7 hile only rarely do tomb portraits explic- 


itly identify a patron, as in the case of An- 
nas tomb for her deceased daughter in Kastoria, 
dedicatory portraits recording a church’s founda- 
tion or its renovation by a later sponsor (a ktetor) 
commonly identify the donor by visual cues, as 
well as in written inscriptions. In these widespread 
examples, the donor holds before her/him or of- 
fers forward an architectural model of the spon- 
sored building, an artistic convention popular in 
Greco-Roman antiquity. This portrait type has a 
long pedigree in Byzantine tradition, with early 
examples going back to the fourth century, and its 
popularity extending far both in the medieval East 
and West.” This composition, which makes clear 
in visual terms the founder who was to be credited 
with the church's construction (or renovation), 
provides a generalized image of the building' ar- 
chitectural features and decoration. 

A superb example in this tradition is the 
fifteenth-century dedication image represent- 
ing a laywoman (her name is now lost) with her 
husband Nicholas Bardoane, who is described 
as pansebastos and who holds the title logothetes 


(Fig. 9). The couple’s portrait commemorates 
the founding of the church of Hagios Nicho- 
las, located in the interior of the island of Rho- 
des, Greece, at the settlement of Phountoukli 
(now Dimylia). It is unknown if Hagios Nicho- 
las served as a parish church, as a private family 
chapel on Bardoane lands, or whether it was part 
of a rural monastery. 

The dedication portrait is painted in fresco 
on the walls of the church’s west exedra, beside 
the western door into the nave. A framed dedi- 
catory inscription flanking the couple’s portrait, 
while fragmentary, makes clear that Hagios 
Nicholas was established on the occasion of a 
family members death.” As the church’s original 
wall decoration includes a tomb commemorat- 
ing the couple’s three deceased offspring, Maria, 
George and a second son (whose name is now 
lost), it can be assumed that the church was 
founded after the death of one or all of the cou- 
ple’s offspring (Fig. 10). The children’s tomb por- 
trait, in which all three figures are shown frontal- 
ly with arms crossed over their chests, faces their 
parent’s dedication image in the west exedra, 
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T. VELMANS, Le portrait dans l’art des Paléologues, in: Art et société à Byzance sous les Paléologues. Actes du Col- 
loque organisé par l’Association internationale des études byzantines à Venise en septembre 1968, Venice 1971, pp. 
91-148; Karorrssi-VenrI, Dedicatory Inscriptions (cit. n. 23); E. LiPsMEYER, The Donor and his Church Model in 
Medieval Art from Early Christian Times to the Late Romanesque Period, Ph.D., Rutgers University 1981. 

M. ACHEIMASTOU-POTAMIANOU, Oi toichographies tes oikogenias Bardoane ston Agio Nikolao sto Phountoukli tes 
Rodou, in: Thorakion: aphieroma ste mneme tou Paulou Lazaride (epimeleia keimenon, Loula Kypraiou; kallitech- 
nike epimeleia, Dora Chrysotomidou), Athens 2004, pp. 247-262 and pp. 77-84 (color plates); I. CHRISTOPHORAKI, 
Choregikes martyries stous naous tes mesaionikes Rodou (1204-1522), in: Rodos. 2. 400 chronia. He pole tes Rodou 
apo ten idryse tes mechri ten katalepse apo tous tourkous (1523), Athens 2000, pp. 449-472; A. ORLANDOs, Byzanti- 
na kai metabyzantina mnemeia tes Rodou. Hai toichographiai, in: Archeion ton Byzantinon Mnemeion tes Hellados, 
6, 1948, pp. 113-215, cf. pp. 182—197, and A. ORLANDOS, Byzantina kai metabyzantina mnemeia tes Rodou. He archi- 
tektonike, in: Archeion ton Byzantinon Mnemeion tes Hellados, 6, 1948, pp. 55-112, cf. pp. 99-106. On the inscrip- 
tions indentifying the husband see CHRISTOPHORAKI, Choregikes martyries stous naous tes mesaionikes Rodou, cf. p. 
463 no. 107; ORLANDOS, Byzantina kai metabyzantina mnemeia tes Rodou. Hai toichographiai, p. 196, fig. 150. 

The all-holy and divine naos...of God... was built...afier the death of... «by» the pansebastos Nikolaos and «by his» 
wife... (tr. by the author). CuristopHorakt, Choregikes martyries stous naous tes mesaionikes Rodou (cit. n. 27), 
p. 463 no. 107. 

See for example: the dedication portrait of Michael Katzouroubes with his wife (1317) in the church of St Demet- 
rianus, Dali, Cyprus; the portrait of Nikephoros Magistros with his wife (fourteenth century) in the church of the 
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9: Rhodes, church of Hagios Nicholas, dedicatory portrait of 
a laywoman and her husband Nicholas Bardoane 


thus forming a pendant image to it. As has been 
seen in the majority of compositions discussed 
thus far, illusionistic painted architecture is em- 
ployed in both portrait compositions to suggest 
elaborate architectonic frames. 

In the parents’ dedicatory image, the couple 
together holds an architectural model of the el- 
egant tetraconch church with single dome, and 
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offers it symbolically to the bust figure of Christ 
above them. In Byzantine portraits recording a 
church foundation, when laywomen appear with 
their husbands they are rarely represented hold- 
ing such architectural models.” Remarkably at 
least two other examples of women holding a 
church model, paired with their husbands, sur- 
vive in the Byzantine churches on Rhodes, albeit 
from more modest foundations.?? Thus, in this 
local community the unusual portrait type seems 
to have been popular. 

'Ihe more common practice, whereby the 
husband alone holds the church model, re- 
flected a wife's economic and legal inequality in 
relationship to her husband. As compared with 
the circumstances of laywomen, widows who 
founded churches operated under a very differ- 
ent set of economic and legal circumstances. As 
a result, a widow acted with relative independ- 
ence and economic autonomy.” This privileged 
status of the widow in Byzantium is given visual 
form in Theodora Synadene's dedication por- 
trait, with her daughter, decorating the Lincoln 
College Typikon (Fig. 11). In the manuscript 
painting, the widow and nun Theodora carries 
a model of her family's burial church, which she 
founded anew in the fourteenth century, and 
she approaches the Virgin on the composition's 
left side to offer the church to her.” The female 
founder of the church of Hagios Nicholas falls 


somewhere in between these two poles, for she 


Virgin Phorbiotissa, Asinou, Cyprus; and the portrait of Theodore Limniotes with his wife, Anna Radene, and their 
son (ca. 1180) in the church of the Anargyroi, Kastoria, Greece, A. StyLiaNou/J. StyLianou, The Painted Churches 
of Cyprus, 2nd ed., Nicosia 1997, fig. 256 (Dali); fig. 57 (Asinou); S. PELEKANIDEs/ M. CHATZIDAKIS, Kastoria. 


Mosaics-Wall Paintings, Athens 1985, fig. 55 (Kastoria). 


30 See the portrait of Irene and Constantine holding the church model (1372/3) in the church of the Sts Theodore at 
Archangelou, Rhodes; and the portrait of Irene and George holding a church model, with their son (ca. 1428) in the 
church of St John the Baptist at Archangelou, Rhodes, I. BrrHA, Endymatologikes martyries stis toichographies tes 
mesaionikes Rodou, in: Rodos. 2. 400 chronia (cit. n. 27), pp. 429—448, fig. 1.6 (St John the Baptist, Archangelou), 


fig. 2.12 (Sts Theodores, Archangelou). 


31 Larov, The Role of Women (cit. n. 11), pp. 233-260; A.-M. Tarsor, Late Byzantine Nuns, by Choice or Necessity?, 


in: Byzantinische Forschungen, 9, 1985, pp. 103-117. 


32 Oxford, Lincoln College gr. 35, fol. rir; I. SPATHARAKIS, The Portrait in Byzantine Illuminated Manuscripts, Leiden 
1976, pp. 190-206; A. CUTLER/P. MAGDALINO, Some Precisions on the Lincoln College Typikon, in: Cahiers Ar- 


chéologiques, 27, 1978, pp. 179—198. 
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10: Rhodes, church of Hagios Nicholas, funerary portrait of 
the founders three children 


is neither the subservient wife nor the inde- 
pendent widow. 

In the dedication portrait at Hagios Nicho- 
las, besides the wife’s presentation of the church 
model with her husband, what is also remarka- 
ble is the fact that the laywoman alone receives a 
blessing from Christ above. Christ places his left 
hand on the female patron’s head and his right 
hand on the church model. In middle and late 
Byzantine church dedications, it is uncommon 
for divine figures to intimately touch a suppli- 
ant, such as the church donor.” In this portrait, 
Christ’s blessing hand on the laywoman’s head 
is the visual means by which this female patron 
takes precedence over her husband and high- 
lights her status as the donor favored by Christ. 


To date, we have no further evidence con- 
cerning the identity of this laywoman or her 
family members, other than that recorded in 
the decoration and inscriptions of their church, 
making it difficult to consider this unusual case 
of a lay female founder in the fuller social and 
economic contexts of late medieval Rhodes. By 
comparison, for late Byzantine Constantinople 
there are several wealthy aristocratic female pa- 
trons, all widows, whose church foundations 
are well documented, both archaeologically and 
in written sources. These monasteries, as one of 
their central functions, were first established in 
the Palaiologan period, or they were refurbished 
then, to serve as the location of family burials. 
The most famous examples include the tenth- 
century Lips monastery, restored by Theodora- 
Eugenia Palaiologina ca. 1281-1303, the widow of 
emperor Michael VIII Palaiologos;* the now-de- 
stroyed convent of the Virgin of Certain Hope, 
established by Theodora Synadene ca. 1300 and 
documented in the foundress' surviving typikon; 
and the late eleventh- or early twelfth-century 
monastery of the Virgin Pammakaristos, expand- 
ed by Maria-Martha Glabas Tarchaneiotes after 
1304. The wealth and status of these women and 
the prestige of their foundations, located in the 
imperial capital, provides a picture of the wealth- 
iest female patrons, all of whom are widows and 
monastics. 

By comparison, the female donor of Hagi- 
os Nicholas on Rhodes and its tomb for the 
patron’s three children attests to privileged fe- 
male founders who are married laywomen and 
whose spouses were alive at the time of benefac- 
tion. She is represented in the dedication image 


33 A paradigmatic example is the dedication portrait of the restorer Theodore Metochites, presenting a church model 


to the enthroned Christ in the church of Christ in Chora, Constantinople, ca. 1316-1321, UNDERWOOD, Kariye Dja- 


mi (cit. n. 5), pp. 42-43. 


34 V. Marınıs, The Monastery tou Libos: Architecture, Sculpture, and Liturgical Planning in Middle and Late Byzan- 


tine Constantinople, Ph.D. dissertation, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champagne 2004, and V. Marınıs, Tombs 


and Burials in the Monastery tou Libos in Constantinople, in: Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 69, 2009, pp. 15-34. 
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11: Lincoln College Typikon, Theodora Synadene with her Daughter offering the Model of the Church of the Virgin of Certain 


Hope to the Virgin 


standing with her spouse and taking equal hold 
of the church model. The wife's privileged posi- 
tion over her husband in this act of donation is 
signaled by the gesture of a third party, Christ. 
At the church of the Taxiarches in Kastoria, the 
patron Anna, also a laywoman, founds a tomb 
for her daughter. She is represented alone in this 
act of dedication, without the figure of her hus- 
band (the father of her child) or any mention of 
him in the portrait’s surviving inscriptions, and 
thus it cannot be known with certainty that he 
is surviving. These female donors each had the 
economic means to commission a tomb monu- 
ment, and were not part of a community of nuns 
removed from the life of the secular communi- 
ty and domestic life. Rather, their benefactions 
of tombs and churches for burial reinforced the 


very prominent role women played in the daily 
life of the family. This included the raising of 
children in the family home until marriage in 
adolescence, spinning and weaving to produce 
family clothing, and the burial of a child after an 
untimely death. For the laity, the strong connec- 
tions between the family home and proper burial 
allowed women to take on pivotal roles in this 
sphere of religious life. In turn, female donors 
with means could establish lasting monuments 
to the dead that exalted their social roles and ex- 
tended their influence from the domestic sphere 
into the sacred space of the church. 


Illustration credits: Figs. 1, 2, 5-10: S. Brooks. — Figs. 3, 
4: after STRIKER, Myrelaion (cit. n. 19), Figs. 62, 32. — Fig. 
1: Lincoln College, Oxford. 
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FRAUEN ALS GRUNDERINNEN VON 
DOPPELKLOSTERN IM BYZANTINISCHEN REICH 
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er Begriff „Kloster“ ist in unserer Denk- 

weise in erster Linie mit Männer- bzw. 
Frauenklöstern verbunden, weil das weit verbrei- 
tete Bild des byzantinischen Mönchtums durch 
den Stereotyp der strengen Trennung der zwei 
Geschlechter und des abaton geprägt ist. Das by- 
zantinische Klosterwesen wies jedoch eine grö- 
ßere Vielfalt in Bezug auf die Geschlechtstren- 
nung auf, als man denken mag. Zeugnis dafür 
sind die eher unbekannten Doppelklöster, die 
die Zugehörigkeit zur selben klösterlichen Ge- 


meinschaft von Männern und Frauen voraus- 
setzten.' Dies mag auch heute noch provokant 
scheinen. Dennoch zeichnete sich das Frühchris- 
tentum,? dessen Erscheinung die Doppelklöster 
sind, durch keine strenge Haltung gegenüber ei- 
ner solchen Art des Zusammenlebens der zwei 
Geschlechter aus. Dies lässt sich an Hand ver- 
schiedener Phänomene dokumentieren: von den 
sogenannten Syneisakten (Virgines subintroductae) 
und Agapetai,’ bis zum Familienasketismus und 
zu den verschiedenen häretischen Gruppen, wie 


Der vorliegende Beitrag ist eine überarbeitete Version meines im Rahmen des Internationalen Colloquiums „Female 
Founders in Byzantium and Beyond“ gehaltenen Vortrages. 
yz y 8 g! 


Das Werk von PS. Hitpiscu, Die Doppelklöster. Entstehung und Organisation, in: Beiträge zur Geschichte des 
alten Mónchtums und des Benediktinerordens, Münster in Westf. 1928, bes. S. 5-24, ist immer noch die einzige 
Monographie zum Thema. Den Doppelklóstern sind einige spezielle Artikel gewidmet: s. M. Bateson, Origin and 
Early History of Double Monasteries, in: Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, n.s., 13, 1899, S. 137-198; J. 
PARGOIRE, Les monastéres doubles chez les Byzantins, in: Échos d'Orient, 9, 1906, S. 21-25; D. E STRAMARA JR., 
Double Monasticism in the Greek East: Fourth Through Eighth Centuries, in: Journal of Early Christian Studies, 
6.2, 1998, S. 269—312, und idem, Double Monasticism in the Greek East: Eighth Through Fifteenth Centuries, in: 
The Greek Orthodox Theological Review, 43.1-4, 1998, S. 185-202. Zu den wirtschaftlichen Aspekten dieser Klös- 
ter und für weitere Literatur s. E. Mrrsiou, Das Doppelkloster des Patriarchen Athanasios I. in Konstantinopel: 
Historisch-prosopographische und wirtschaftliche Beobachtungen, in: Jahrbuch der Osterreichischen Byzantinis- 
tik, 58, 2008, S. 87—106. Es sei hier nur vermerkt, dass der vorliegende Beitrag nicht auf eine detaillierte Analyse der 
Doppelklóster abzielt, sondern versucht, einen von der Forschung eher vernachlassigten Aspekt, namlich den der 
Frauen als Gründerinnen solcher Klóster zu analysieren. 

M. Vier/K. RAHNER, Aszese und Mystik in der Väterzeit: Ein Abrif der frühchristlichen Spiritualität, Freiburg 
im Breisgau 1939, ND: Freiburg / Basel / Wien 1989; K. Heussi, Der Ursprung des Mönchtums, Tübingen 1936, 
ND: Aalen 1981; U. RANKE-HEINEMANN, Das frühe Mónchtum. Seine Motive nach den Selbstzeugnissen, Essen 
1964; J. GRIBOMONT, Mónchtum und Aszese, I. Östliches Christentum, in: B. Mc Ginn /J. MEYENDORFF/J. LEC- 
LERCQ (Hrsg.), Geschichte der christlichen Spiritualität, I: Von den Anfängen bis zum 12. Jahrhundert, Würzburg 
1995, S. 115-137; K. S. Frank, Geschichte des christlichen Mónchtums, Darmstadt 1996; P. Brown, The Body and 
Society. Men, Women and Sexual Renunciation in Early Christianity, Twentieth-Anniversary Edition with a New 
Introduction (Columbia Classics in Religion), New York 2008, bes. S. 213-338. 

S. Erm, ‘Virgins of God’. The Making of Asceticism in Late Antiquity (Oxford Classical Monographs), Oxford 
1994, S. 48-51 (Syneisakten) und S. 185-186 (Agapetai); BRoww, Body and Society (zit. Anm. 2), S. 266—267. 
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die Lampetianer,* in deren Klöstern Männer und 
Frauen zusammen lebten. Bei den Eustathianern 
wurde die Gleichstellung der Geschlechter sogar 
im Äußeren deutlich, denn die Frauen konnten ih- 
re Haare schneiden und auch männliche Kleidung 
anziehen, andere Gruppen wieder wie die Messali- 
anen gestatteten Frauen auch das Predigen.’ 

In diesem Rahmen muss man die „Doppel- 
klöster“ (dınd& uovaoripıa) verstehen; sie wur- 
den oft von Mitgliedern derselben Familie ge- 
gründet, die zur selben Zeit in den Mönchsstand 
eintraten und im selben Kloster, welches mög- 
licherweise ihr früheres Haus war, lebten. Diese 
Mönche und Nonnen brachen also nicht jegliche 
Beziehungen zur Welt ab, und ihr Koinobion 
war keine reine geistliche Verwandtschaft, son- 
dern auch eine Blutsverwandtschaft, die zusätz- 
lich einen geistlichen Charakter annahm. In der 
Vita des Nikephoros I. ist zu lesen, wie Männer 
offenbar zur Zeit des Ikonoklasmus unter dem 
Vorwand der Verwandtschaft nah zu Nonnen- 
klöstern ihre &oxntýpa errichtet hatten. Auf die- 
se Weise vermieden sie zwar das offene Zusammen- 
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wohnen, vermochten aber nicht völlig das aus den 
Gedanken kommende Einverständnis (zur Sünde) 
zu verbannen. Denn sie besaßen alles gemeinsam, 
sowohl die (immobilen) Besitzungen als auch die 
(beweglichen) Vermögenswerte.” Auf Beschluss des 
Patriarchen und der Synode wurden alle diese 
Klöster 811/814 geschlossen. 

Einige Doppelklöster bildeten sich jedoch 
um „religiöse Experten“,’ so wie wichtige mön- 
chische Persönlichkeiten bzw. Heiligen, die so- 
wohl Männer als auch Frauen zu Jüngern hatten. 
Zur Unterbringung der ,JüngerInnen* wurden 
derartige Klöster errichtet, wie der Fall der An- 
thusa von Mantineion im Folgenden verdeutli- 
chen wird. 

Die Nähe zwischen Mönchen und Nonnen, 
die eine Abweichung von den Normen der offizi- 
ellen Kirche darstellte, provozierte zweifellos ihre 
soziale Umgebung. Staat und Kirche versuchten 
in ihrer Rolle als regulierende Mächte durch ju- 
ristische und kanonische Maßnahmen, die Dop- 
pelklöster abzuschaffen, meist allerdings nicht 
mit großem Erfolg.’ Der Terminus „Doppelklös- 


4 


A. GUILLAUMONT, Aux origines du monachisme chrétien. Pour une phénoménologie du monachisme (Collection 
spiritualité orientale et vie monastique, Spiritualité orientale, 30), Paris 1979, S. 38-45; B. FLusiN, Das Aufblühen 
des östlichen Mönchtums, in: L. Prerri (Hrsg.), Die Geschichte des Christentums, III: Der lateinische Westen und 
der byzantinische Osten (431-642), Freiburg 2005, S. 584-646, bes. S. 592. 

Diesbezüglich vor allem EM, ‘Virgins of God’ (zit. Anm. 3), S. 106-111, 189-196. 

Vgl. die Wahrnehmung des Klosters als Familie in Byzanz, D. Savramis, Zur Soziologie des byzantinischen Mönch- 
tums, Leiden /Köln 1962, S. 16-17; A.-M. Taraor, The Byzantine Family and the Monastery, in: Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers, 44, 1990, S. 119-129. 
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Tyvatiov Siaxdvov ral arevobölakog tig dyiwtatys neyding exxhyolas týs dyiag Zodiac, ed. C. DE Boor, Nice- 


phori Archiepiscopi Constantinopolitani Opuscula Historica accedit Ignatii diaconi Vita Nicephori, Leipzig 1880, 
ND: New York 1975, Appendices, Nr. I., S. 139-217, hier S. 159.15-20. Für das Verbot der Doppelklöster durch den 
Patriarchen Nikephoros I. s. P. ALEXANDER, The Patriarch Nicephorus of Constantinople. Ecclesiastical Policy and 
Image Worship in the Byzantine Empire, Oxford 1958, S. 76—77. 

Zur Bedeutung dieses Begriffes s. J. D. ELLER, Introducing Anthropology of Religion, New York 2009, S. 76-77. 

I. M. Konrparis, Die Novelle 123 Justinians und das Problem der Doppelklöster, in: Znriuara Bulavtwod Aıkalov, 
1, 1990, S. 257-269; idem, Die Rechtsstellung monastisch lebender Frauen unter besonderer Berücksichtigung 
der Unterschiede zwischen Nonnen und Mönchen, in: R. Porz/C. G. Fürst (Hrsg.), Mutter, Nonne, Diako- 
nin. Frauenbilder im Recht der Ostkirchen (= Kanon 16), Egling an der Paar 2000, S. 131-143; idem, Td d{xatov 
TAG povactyplaxis Teplovalac dd Tod gov uéypt Kal Tod 120v aiwvoc, Athen 1979, S. 27 und Anm. 42, 43; idem, 
Noun) Beupnon Toy uovactnpiaxéy tutixay, Athen 1984, S. 121-122; s. auch STRAMARA, Double Monasticism, I 
(zit. Anm. 1), S. 269-312, und idem, Double Monasticism, II (zit. Anm. 1), S. 185-202; ET. SCHIPPER, „Wir erlau- 
ben nicht, dass in einem Kloster Mönche und Nonnen wohnen“ (Just. Nov. 123.36): Doppelklöster im spatantiken 
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ter^ (dım\& novaoripıa) ist sogar erstmals in Jus- 
tinians Novelle 123° (546) belegt, die sie verbot 
und die Zukunft der vorhandenen Doppelkléster 
regelte. Die Mönche und Nonnen solcher bereits 
existierenden monastischen Gemeinden sollten 
keine Kontakte mehr zu einander haben, und ihr 
Vermögen war aufzuteilen. Die Frauen sollten 
im bisherigen Klosterbau verbleiben, während 
die Männer einen neuen errichten sollten. Falls 
es mehrere Doppelklöster in einem Sprengel gab, 
hatten sich die Nonnen in (bestehende) Frauen- 
klöster und die Mönche in (bestehende) Män- 
nerklöster zu begeben, damit es nicht notwendig 
würde, (mehrere) neue Klöster (für die Männer- 
gemeinschaften) zu gründen." 

Mehr als 200 Jahre später wandten die Kir- 
chenväter des Nicaenum II (787) weniger Stren- 
ge an. Der 20. Kanon gestattete die weitere 
Existenz der schon bestehenden Doppelklóster, 
wobei deren Mönche und Nonnen gemäß der 
Mönchsregel des Basileios” und in getrennten 
Gebäuden wohnen sollten. Nur die Gründung 
neuer derartiger Klöster wurde verboten.” Die 
mildere Vorgangsweise des zweiten Konzils von 


Nikaia kann die Erwähnung des kappadokischen 
Kirchenvaters erklären. Aus dieser und späteren 
Textstellen'* lässt sich erschließen, dass die By- 
zantiner diese monastische Form der Doppel- 
klöster auf Basileios den Großen zurückführten. 
Angesichts des Ansehens, welches dieser Kir- 
chenvater in Byzanz genoss, könnte man die wei- 
tere Präsenz der Doppelklöster in Byzanz trotz 
des gesetzlichen und kanonischen Verbots even- 
tuell erklären. 

Faszinierend wirkt ein interessantes Merkmal 
dieser Klöster, nämlich ihre Flexibilität. Die By- 
zantiner selbst und die modernen Forscher sind 
uneinig über die Art und Weise, in welcher die 
zwei Gemeinden räumlich gelebt haben. Ioannes 
Konidaris hat brillant gezeigt, wie die Gründer 
dieser Klöster in Reaktion auf die Gesetzgebung 
die Kohabitationsformen ändern konnten. Was 
in allen Fällen gleich blieb, waren die folgenden 
Punkte: 

* Sie hatten denselben Abt/dieselbe Äbtissin. 
e Dieselben Regeln ordneten ihr mönchisches 
Leben. 
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kon of St Basil the Great (Oxford Early Christian Studies), Oxford 2005. 

Kanon 20 des Nicaenum II, ed. G. ALBERIGO/A. M. RrrrER/L. ABRAMOWSKI u.a., Conciliorum Oecumenicorum 
generaliumque decreta, I (Corpus Christianorum), Turnhout 2006, S. 340. 855-341. 368. 

Vgl. das Typikon des Neilos Damilas, der im vierzehnten Jahrhundert eindeutig die Doppelklöster Basileios dem Gro- 
ßen zuschrieb, S. PÉrriDÈs, Le typikon de Nil Damilas pour le monastère de femmes de Baeonia en Crète (1400), in: 
Izvestija Russkogo Arheologiceskogo Instituta v Konstantinopole, 15, 1911, S. 95-109, hier S. 101.10-102. 24. 
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* Sie besaßen ein gemeinsames Vermögen, was 
auf eine finanzielle Abhängigkeit hinweist. 

* Die Mönche kümmerten sich um die materi- 
elle Versorgung der Nonnen. 


Die Verbreitung der Doppelklöster war vor allem 
in den ersten Jahrhunderten des Christentums 
groß. Bis zum sechsten Jahrhundert sind dima 
uovactypia in Ägypten, Palästina und Syrien, 
aber auch in Kleinasien belegt. In der mittel- und 
spätbyzantinischen Zeit sind sie in der Nähe von 
Konstantinopel lokalisiert (z. B. in Honorias und 
Bithynien) und spater in der Hauptstadt selbst 
und auf dem Balkan.“ Bis zum neunten Jahrhun- 
dert sind die Doppelklöster eher ein ländliches 
Phänomen, aber ab dem zehnten /elften Jahrhun- 
dert ist die Tendenz erkennbar, solche monasti- 
schen Gemeinschaften vermehrt in der Stadt zu 
gründen. Unterschiede zwischen ländlichen und 
städtischen Doppelklöstern sind leider nicht ein- 
deutig belegt. Man könnte jedoch annehmen, 
dass die ländlichen Klöster möglicherweise klei- 
ner bzw. wirtschaftlich schwächer waren. 

Die wirtschaftlichen Aspekte des Lebens in 
einem solchen Kloster bleiben fast völlig unbe- 
kannt, obwohl man hinter ihrer Errichtung Grün- 
de wie Steuervermeidung oder Steuererleichte- 
rungen vermutet.” Genauere Zahlen und Fakten 
haben wir für das Athanasios-Kloster in Konstan- 


16 SCHIPPER, Doppelklóster (zit. Anm. 9), S. 66-77. 
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tinopel (gegründet am Ende des dreizehnten Jahr- 
hunderts). Das Sigillion aus dem März 1383 berich- 
tet, dass die Nonnen den Mönchen unterstanden, 
andererseits sollten die Mönche zur materiellen 
Versorgung der Nonnen beitragen. Im Laufe der 
Zeit fühlten sich jedoch die Mönche von der Ar- 
beit für sich selbst und für die Frauen überfordert. 
Ihre Leistung ließ nach, und das Kloster geriet in 
finanziellen Schwierigkeiten.“ Anhand der nach- 
folgenden „gerechten“ Aufteilung seines unbe- 
weglichen Vermögens erhielten die Mönche, die 
zahlreicher als die Frauen waren, ein Vermögen 
im Wert von rund 3000 Hyperpyra, während je- 
nes der Nonnen die Summe von 2000 Hyperpy- 
ra nicht überschritt.? Die finanzielle Absicherung 
der Klosterschwestern gab anscheinend der offizi- 
ellen Kirche eine gewisse Garantie gegen ein neues 
Zusammenleben der beiden Gruppen.” 

Aus dem Gesichtspunkt der Gender Studies 
ist von Belang, dass in der Mehrheit der byzan- 
tinischen Doppelklöster die Nonnen unter der 
Aufsicht der Mönche standen und auf die wirt- 
schaftliche Tätigkeit der Männer angewiesen 
waren. Sie waren von ihnen abhängig, obgleich 
sie, wie in solchen monastischen Gemeinden 
üblich, an der handwerklichen Produktion be- 
teiligt waren.” Es soll uns also nicht verwun- 
dern, dass Frauen selten als Gründerinnen bzw. 
Stifterinnen von Doppelklöstern” auftreten 


17 SCHIPPER, Doppelklóster (zit. Anm. 9), S. 69-70; Koniparis, Die Novelle 123 (zit. Anm. 9), S. 264. 
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und nur in einigen von ihnen als Abtissinnen 
wirkten, wie im Thekla-Kloster (384) in Seleu- 
keia,? dessen Leitung eine Diakonissin namens 
Marthana* innehatte. Für unsere Fragestellung 
ist aber relevant, dass wir die Namen und die 
Geschichte solcher Frauen in den Quellen be- 
legt finden. 

Zumindest zwei Gründerinnen waren Geg- 
nerinnen der offiziellen kirchlichen Politik des 
byzantinischen Kaisers. Das Susanna-Kloster in 
Ägypten” gründeten im sechsten Jahrhundert 


Nonnen unter der Perserin Susanna, die wegen 


ihrer monophysitischen Ansichten Gaza verlie- 
ßen und in der Wüste Mendis” Zuflucht fanden. 
In ähnlicher Weise war Anthusa (s. u.) Gründe- 
rin eines Doppelklosters und gleichzeitig Gegne- 
rin des Ikonoklasmus.” 

In späteren Perioden erfolgte die Gründung 
von Doppelklöstern durch sozial hochgestellte 
Frauen und zwar in Städten: Anfang des zwölften 
Jahrhunderts stiftete Eirene Dukaina Komnene 
in Konstantinopel das Doppelkloster von Kecha- 
ritomene und Soter.? Zwei Jahrhunderte später 
renovierte und leitete Eirene-Eulogia Chumnaina 
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(PLP, Nr. 30936) das Doppelkloster des Barmher- 
zigen Soter ebenfalls in der Hauptstadt.” 

Die Beispiele der heiligen Anthusa von Man- 
tineion®° und der Eirene Chumnaina lassen den 
Schluss zu, dass sowohl die Heiligkeit als auch 
der soziale Status der Gründerinnen / Stifterin- 
nen zur Tolerierung der von Frauen gegründeten 
Doppelklôster beigetragen haben. Gleichzeitig 
machen sie den Prozess klarer, der zu einer sol- 
chen Gründung führte. 
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Die heilige Anthusa (700-775) wirkte in 
der Provinz Honorias im achten Jahrhundert 
und hatte, so ihre Vita, bereits als kleines Kind 
das asketische Leben gewählt. Später wurde sie 
Schülerin des Priestermönchs Sisinnios, von 
dem sie auch die monastische Tonsur erhielt.” 
Nach Sisinnios Anweisung lebte Anthusa auf ei- 
ner Seeinsel, wo sie geistliche Perfektion erlang- 
te.” Kurz vor Sisinnios Tod besuchte sie ihn und 
ersuchte seine Zustimmung für den Bau einer 
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ographie (Bibliothèque des Écoles Françaises d’Athénes et de Rome), Paris 1980, S. 143-145, und BELKE, Paphlago- 
nien (zit. Anm. 30), S. 249, identifizierten den See mit dem Çağa Gölü. Manco, Anthusa of Mantineon (zit. Anm. 
30), S. 405-406, plädierte fälschlich für Eftene. 
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Anna-Kirche, die sie tatsachlich errichtete. Um 
Anthusa sammelten sich 30 Nonnen. Als ihr 
Lehrer starb und seine Schüler ohne spirituelle 
Leitung blieben, schlossen sich diese Mönche 
Anthusa an. Wegen der Vergrößerung der Ge- 
meinde baute sie eine große Kirche für die Non- 
nen und eine für die Manner. 

Die Gründung des Klosters ist nicht später 
als 740 zu datieren.” Dass es sich um ein Dop- 
pelkloster handelte, beweist die Information, 
dass der Lehrer des heiligen Petros von Atroa im 
Kloster in Mantineion ¿x naıdö9ev sein monasti- 
sches Leben begann.’ Auch der heilige Romanos 
trat im jungen Alter ins Kloster ein, als Anthusa 
noch am Leben war. 771 sandte sie ihn für eine 
Angelegenheit des Klosters in ein Gebiet, in dem 
er von den Arabern gefangen genommen wurde. 
Obwohl Romanos Vita behauptet, dass das Frau- 
enkloster auf der Seeinsel nahe dem Dorf Perkile 
und das Männerkloster am Seeufer lag, können 
wir beide Gemeinschaften auf der Seeinsel loka- 


lisieren und diese (Fehl-)Information der Vita 
eventuell als durch das Verbot der Doppelklöster 
durch Patriarch Nikephoros motiviert erklären. 
Im Mantineion-Kloster gab es einen zuständigen 
Mönch für die Abteilung der Männer,” aber die 
allgemeine Leitung hatte Anthusa inne. 

Die Heilige bekämpfte die ikonoklastische 
Politik des Kaisers Konstantin V. (reg. 741-775) 
und wurde dafür gefoltert und an einen Ort, der 
aber wahrscheinlich nicht sehr weit von ihrem 
Kloster entfernt lag, verbannt. Während eines 
Feldzuges gegen die Araber (756/757) wollte der 
Kaiser Anthusa persönlich verhören. Zu diesem 
Zeitpunkt geriet aber die Kaiserin Eudokia bei 
der Geburt ihrer Zwillinge in Lebensgefahr. Als 
die Prophezeiung der Heiligen über die Geburt 
eines Jungen und eines Mädchens bestätigt wur- 
de, machte die Kaiserin verschiedene Schenkun- 
gen an das Doppelkloster.?? 

Die Vita schildert also sehr deutlich den 
Weg, auf welchem das Doppelkloster entstanden 
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DELEHAYE, Vita Anthusae (zit. Anm. 31), S. 849-850: mAnduvouevnv dE tv adehpdtyta à ueydAn Avdovoa 
BAerovon, dbo vaods ¿é aörav Báðpwv ueyloroug àvéoTnoe TH Te Oeouytop Kal vot; dnootöhoıg: àv TOV uiv THIS 
Osouropos taic novalodonız Adehoaic, Tov dé THY dnoTTéAwY xoic uovayoïs anex\npwoe. In der im Codex Paris. gr. 
1587 überlieferten Version der Vita werden Klöster und nicht Kirchen erwähnt, s. E. RUGGIERI, Anthusa di Manti- 
neon ed il canone XX del concilio di Nicea II (anno 787), in: Jahrbuch der Österreichischen Byzantinistik, 35, 1985, 
S. 131-142, hier S. 138. 

Manco, Anthusa of Mantineon (zit. Anm. 30), S. 408. 

V. LAURENT, La vie merveilleuse de Saint Pierre d’Atroa (+837) (Subsidia Hagiographica, 29), Brüssel 1956, S. 77-81, 
bes. cap. 5, S. 77-81, hier S. 77.3-79. 6. 

PEETERS, S. Romain le Néomartyr (zit. Anm. 30), cap. 1, S. 409.23-410.3: Est autem Mantineon lacus, in quo medio 
locus est siccus, ubi aedificatum fuit monasterium sanctarum virginum; itemque in litore huius lacus monasterium al- 
terum aedificatum est, quod incolunt sancti patres monachi, prodigiorum patratores; DE Boor, Nicephori Archiepiscopi 
Constantinopolitani (zit. Anm. 7), S. 159.15-20; BELKE, Paphlagonien (zit. Anm. 30), S. 250. 

Vgl. auch DELEHAYE, Vita Anthusae (zit. Anm. 31), S. 850: 6 8& noAAodg &\Aoug ue0' Eavtod raparabov Kal 
xara xv Kal TéuTohha TAY dylwv ÈKTUTWUÁTWY, dou ev Tivakl Kal dou ÈV péxeot, TUVAYAYÒV Kal THY neydAnv uexà 
ye Tod AdeAd1dol, óc THs dvdpwac Lovijs TÔTE THY npootaolav &ykexeipiouevog fiv. 

DELEHAYE, Vita Anthusae (zit. Anm. 31), S. 850; G. L. HuxLey, Women and Byzantine Iconoclasm, in: PERRE- 
AuLt/Kougena/Torı, Women and Byzantine Monasticism (zit. Anm. 28), S. 11-24, esp. S. 13-14; A. P. Kazupan /A.- 
M. Tarsor, Women and Iconoclasm, in: Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 84-85, 1991-1992, S. 391-408; K. NıkoLAoU, H 
yovaixa otn Mean Bulavrıvn eroxh. Koivovixd mpóvvma kat kadnuepivög Blog ota ayıoloyıcd Keiweva (Ethnikon Idryma 
Ereunon, Monographien, 6), Athen 2005, S. 229-236; S. Gero, Byzantine Iconoclasm During the Reign of Constantin 
V with Particular Attention to the Oriental Sources (Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium, Subsidia, 41), 
Louvain 1973, und (Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium, Subsidia, 52), Louvain 1977; I. RocHow, Kaiser 
Konstantin V. (741-775). Materialien zu seinem Leben und Nachleben mit einem prosopographischen Anhang von C. 
Ludwig/I. Rochow/R.-J. Lilie (Berliner Byzantinische Studien, 1), Frankfurt am Main u.a. 1994, S. 57, 66, 204-205. 
Vgl. auch DELEHAYE, Vita Anthusae (zit. Anm. 31), S. 851; vgl. und TALBOT, St. Anthusa of Mantineon (zit. Anm. 
31), S. 18. 
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war: Ein geistiger Vater führte die spätere Heilige 
zum Mönchsleben, sie organisierte gemäß seiner 
Anweisungen ein Nonnenkloster, in den nach 
dem Tod ihres Lehrers seine Mönche in die Frau- 
engemeinde integriert wurden. Die Tugend und 
spirituelle Überlegenheit der Heiligen ermög- 
lichten die Zusammenführung der Mönche und 
Nonnen. Eine Prophezeiung, das Zeichen der 
Kommunikation der „religiösen Expertin“ mit 
dem göttlichen Willen, gewährleistete sogar die 
kaiserliche Unterstützung und sicherte demzu- 
folge die weitere Existenz der Gemeinschaft. 
Diese Geschichte teilt Ähnlichkeiten mit der 
des Susanna-Klosters in Ägypten.” Auch in die- 
sem Fall schlossen sich einer monastischen Ge- 
meinschaft von Frauen Mönche an, die von der 
Tugend der Gründerin gehört hatten und unter 
ihrer Leitung leben wollten. In beiden Geschich- 
ten handelt es sich um eine allmähliche Entwick- 
lung hin zum Doppelkloster und nicht um eine 
absichtliche Einrichtung der Griinderin in dieser 


Form von Anfang an. 


40 ELLER, Anthropology of Religion (zit. Anm. 8), S. 76. 
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Das Kloster der basilissa® Eirene-Eulogia 
Chumnaina Palaiologina beweist die Bedeu- 
tung des sozialen und wirtschaftlichen Status 
der Gründerin für die Existenz eines Doppel- 
klosters. Eirene Chumnaina, die Tochter des 
epi tu kanikleiu und späteren Mesazon Nike- 
phoros Chumnos (PLP, Nr. 30961), wurde im 
Jahre 1291 geboren. 1303 heiratete sie den Sohn 
des Kaisers Andronikos II., den Despoten Ioan- 
nes Palaiologos (PLP, Nr. 21475),? der vor April 
1307 verstarb. Einerseits wegen der Depression, 
die Eirene danach erlitt, und andererseits wegen 
des Einflusses des Metropoliten Theoleptos von 
Philadelpheia (PLP, Nr. 7509),** entschied sie 
sich, Nonne” (vor 1310) mit dem Namen Eulo- 
gia zu werden. Theoleptos führte sogar ihre mo- 
nastische Tonsur durch.* 

Nachdem Eirene-Eulogia viel Geld unter den 
Armen und zur Befreiung von Gefangenen ver- 
teilt hatte," renovierte sie mit der Hilfe ihrer El- 
tern das Philanthropos-Soter-Kloster in Konstan- 
tinopel (sicher vor 1320). Es handelte sich um 


41 Brooks, John of Ephesus, Lives of the Eastern Saints, II (zit. Anm. 25), S. 551-554. 
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Da sie die Frau eines Despoten war, wurde Eirene bis zu ihrem Tod als basilissa adressiert, S. I. Kuruses, Mavovi]A 
Tabardc, cira MaxOatoc unrporokirnc Edécov (1271/2-1355/ 60), I: Tà Bioypaucá (Adnva. Xeip& AtatpiBav rai 
Melernudrwv, 12), Athen 1972, S. 189, Anm 1. 

ConsTANTINIDES HERO, Irene-Eulogia Choumnaina (zit. Anm. 29), S. 120-121; Srorri, Irene-Eulogia Cumnena 
(zit. Anm. 29), S. 7. 

Zu Theoleptos von Philadelpheia s. A. CoNsTANTINIDES HERO, The Life and Letters of Theoleptos of Philadelphia 
(The Archbishop Iakovos Library of Ecclesiastical and Historical Sources, 20), Brookline, MA 1994, S. 11-29; R. E. 
SiNkEwICZ, Theoleptos of Philadelpheia. The Monastic Discourses. A Critical Edition, Translation and Study (Stu- 
dies and Texts, 111), Toronto 1992; S. SALAVILLE, Un directeur spirituel à Byzance au début du XIVe siècle: Théolepte 
de Philadelphie. Homélie sur Noél et la vie religieuse, in: Mélanges Joseph de Ghellinck (Museum Lessianum. Sec- 
tion historique, 14), II, Gembloux 1951, S. 877-887. 

J.F. Borssonane (Hrsg.), Theodoros Hyrtakenos, Movedia & và repınodrtw cvuTrevOépw Tod Kpatiotou Kal üylov 
adtoxpdtopos hudv xupod Avdpovixou tod IIuAnıoAöyov kup Nixnddpw Xovyvw TH &r tod xavtkhelov (Anecdota Graeca, 
I), Paris 1829, ND: Hildesheim 1962, S. 282-292, hier S. 287; STOLFI, Irene-Eulogia Cumnena (zit. Anm. 29), S. 9-10. 
ConsTANTINIDES HERO, Letters of Theoleptos of Philadelphia (zit. Anm. 44), Nr. 1, S. 34.1-6: Ozodymtov Drradeddetas 
émiotohy Tpd¢ Racthicoay Eiphvny xol xtytdpicoay tig ceBacuias xol Pacthixys uovñs tod Zwripog Xpiotod Tod 
DihavOpwrov, tiv dia tod Belov al &yye)ucoU oyhuatoç uerovounodeisav Edloyiav uovayhv Kal yvnoiav mvevpatiKhy 
Ouyatépa abtod ypyuationcay, Hv ka oixelous yepaty drexeipato; vgl. STOLFI, Irene-Eulogia Cumnena (zit. Anm. 29), S. 15. 
Ed. I. BEKKER, Nicephori Gregorae Byzantina Historia (Corpus Scriptorum Historiae Byzantinae, 27), Bonn 1855, 
III, S. 238. 13-20. Zu dieser sozialen Funktion und Tätigkeit des byzantinischen Mönchtums s. Savramis, Soziologie 
(zit. Anm. 6), S. 31-33. 

Meyer, Bruchstücke (zit. Anm. 29), S. 48-49; TALBOT, Typikon of Irene Choumnaina Palaiologina (zit. Anm. 29), 
S. 1383-1388. 
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ein älteres Kloster im Mangana-Komplex, dessen 
Überreste noch erhalten sind.‘ Laut Nikephoros 
Gregoras (PLP, Nr. 4443) wurde das Kloster vor 
allem aufgrund der Tugend seiner Bewohner und 
nicht wegen seiner Bauten berühmt.’ Russische 
Reisende des vierzehnten und fünfzehnten Jahr- 
hunderts lokalisierten es hinter der Kirche des 
Hagios Georgios ton Manganon. Darüber hin- 
aus berichteten sie von der Erscheinung Christi 
an der Mauer der Kirche, von einer wundertäti- 
gen Christus-Ikone, von der Reliquie des heili- 
gen Aberkios und einem hagiasma unter der Kir- 
che, wo viele Gläubige ihre Genesung suchten.” 
Der Grundriss der Anlage bestätigt, dass es 
ein Doppelkloster mit einer gemeinsamen Kir- 
che und einem gemeinsamen Refektorium war.* 
Letzteres wird im uns erhaltenen Teil des Typi- 
kons erwahnt.® Es gibt auch weitere Hinweise da- 
für, dass es sich um ein Doppelkloster handelte; 
dies beweist etwa der Eintritt sowohl des Nike- 
phoros Chumnos als auch seiner Frau in dieses 
Kloster. Als er 1327 als Mónch Nathaniel starb, 
wurde er im Männerkloster begraben. Darüber 
hinaus geht aus einer Osterpredigt des Theolep- 


tos von Philadelpheia hervor, dass ein vor kur- 
zem verstorbener Mónch, Leo Monomachos 
(PLP, Nr. 19303), zusammen mit den Nonnen 
gespeist hat, wobei er als ihr cvvodoirdpog be- 
zeichnet wird.” In einer anderen seiner Predig- 
ten beschreibt Theoleptos folgendermaßen das 
Kloster: 4 repıoyn tv Lovey ula, à olkog THY 
lep@v Üuvcv 6 adtdc, THs eotidcews f| Tpétela À 
abty.° Das aus diesen Aussagen gewonnene Bild 
entspricht auch der Situation des heutigen Klos- 
ters des Ioannes-Prodromos in Essex in Großbri- 
tannien, in welchem Nonnen und Mönche in 
getrennten Gebäuden schlafen, aber die Kirche 
und das Refektorium gemeinsam nutzen. Im Ge- 
gensatz allerdings zu den anderen Klöstern fin- 
den Akoluthien nicht jeden Tag, sondern nur 
am Dienstag, Donnerstag, Samstag und Sonn- 
tag statt. An den übrigen Tagen müssen Mön- 
che und Nonnen getrennt beten.” Es wäre also 
denkbar, dass so auch das Leben der Mönche 
und Nonnen des Philanthropos-Soter-Klosters 
verlief, an die Theoleptos von Philadelpheia auch 
Briefe und Predigten sandte, um die zwei Ge- 
meinschaften geistlich zu stärken. 


49 JANIN, Monastéres du Christ Philanthrope (zit. Anm. 29), S. 135-150; JANIN, Constantinople (zit. Anm. 29), S. 527- 
529; V. KıponorouLos, Bauten in Konstantinopel 1204-1328: Verfall und Zerstörung, Restaurierung, Umbau und 
Neubau von Profan- und Sakralbauten (Mainzer Veröffentlichungen zur Byzantinistik, 1), Wiesbaden 1994, S. 33-36. 

so BEKKER, Nicephori Gregorae, III (zit. Anm. 47), S. 238.17-22: Kai dua zpıBavıov 008000 tov émavta TAODTOV 
Oiévewte aiyuadrotois Kal mévyow dog, TAH N 600v elc THY ToAuteAn Tod Belov dpovtictyplov katackevunv Exelvov 
xexévoxev, 6 mepBénrov u&kov elc dpethy KATETTÁTATO à mpd¢ KATAOKEVÁV. Sayihéot uëv yàp Kal modutedéct 
dandvams @xodouyoato. 

sı G.P Mayesxa, Russian Travelers to Constantinople in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries (Dumbarton Oaks 
Studies, 19), Washington, DC 1984, S. 371-374. 

52 W. MÜLLER-WIENER, Bildlexikon zur Topographie Istanbuls. Byzantion-Konstantinupolis-Istanbul bis zum Beginn 
des 17. Jahrhunderts, Tübingen 1977, S. 109; R. DEMANGEL/E. MamBoury, Le Quartier des Manganes et la premi- 
ère région de Constantinople, Paris 1939, S. 49-68; KıDonoPpouLos, Bauten (zit. Anm. 49), S. 33. 

53 Meyer, Bruchstücke (zit. Anm. 29), S. 48.33. 

54 BorssonaDE, Theodoros Hyrtakenos, Movwöia (zit. Anm. 45), S. 287; s. auch V. LAURENT, Un fondation monas- 
tique de Nicéphore Choumnos. ‘H £v Kuvoravrıvouröisı povy tfj; OzotéKov Tg Topyoennköov, in: Revue des 
Etudes Byzantines, 12, 1954, S. 32-44, bes. S. 42-44; STOLTI, Irene-Eulogia Cumnena (zit. Anm. 29), S. 10. 

ss SiNKEWICZ, Theoleptos of Philadelpheia (zit. Anm. 44), Nr. 17, S. 302-307, hier S. 302.1-14, bes. S. 302.13-14. 
Oidate, dderdal pov, Sti dd9aAuolg Bote Ewpdxate adtOv Kal uveotidropa Kal auvodormöpov eiyere adTév; LAU- 
RENT, Une princesse byzantine (zit. Anm. 29), S. 48-49; TRONE, Philanthropic Saviour (zit. Anm. 29), S. 85-86. 

56 Sınkzwicz, Theoleptos of Philadelpheia (zit. Anm. 44), Nr. 9, S. 218-233, hier S. 220.45-46. 

57 Freundliche Mitteilung des Mönches Benedikt Ioannou vom 13. 10. 2008. Zum Kloster s. SCHIPPER, Doppelklöster 
(zit. Anm. 9), S. 56-57. 

58 CONSTANTINIDES HERO, Letters of Theoleptos of Philadelpheia (zit. Anm. 44). 
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Als Theoleptos 1322 verstarb,” suchte Eirene 
nach einem Nachfolger. Um 1335 hatte sie end- 
lich einen anderen geeigneten geistlichen Vater 
gefunden, wie eine Sammlung von 22 Briefen 
beweist.‘ Eirene wollte, dass er sie regelmäßig 
besuche, aber er war anfangs nicht bereit, ihren 
Vorschlägen zu folgen.“ Auf ihren Druck hin 
sagte er zum Schluss zu, sechs Mal pro Jahr dem 
Kloster einen Besuch abzustatten. Umstritten 
bleibt die Identität dieser Person; viele Namen 
wurden vorgeschlagen: Theoktistos Studites 
(PLP, Nr. 7498), Ignatios (PLP, Nr. 8076) und 
zuletzt mit sehr überzeugenden Argumenten 
Gregorios Akindynos (PLP, Nr. 495).” Wenn 
die Identifizierung mit Akindynos zutrifft, er- 
klärt dies auch leichter Eirenes späteres Enga- 
gement für den Antipalamitismus,® durch wel- 
ches sie die Bewunderung ihrer Freunde und 
sarkastische Bemerkungen ihrer Gegner® auf 
sich zog. Zu ihren Bewunderern gehörten Gre- 
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gorios Akindynos,® Matthaios Gabalas (PLP, 
Nr. 3309)“ und Nikephoros Gregoras,” die ihre 
Bildung und ihren Einsatz für die richtige Sache 
lobten. 

Laut Gregoras wurde Eirene wegen ihrer 
Ansichten verfolgt, aber er erwähnt nichts Ge- 
naueres. Aus einer Analyse der Urkunden aus 
dem Joannes-Prodromos-Kloster auf dem Berg 
Menoikeion bei Serrhai in Makedonien geht 
hervor, dass Chumnaina vor 1355 Konstantino- 
pel und ihr Kloster verlassen hatte. Sie blieb für 
eine unbestimmbare Zeit in der Gegend von 
Serrhai, wo sie Besitzungen und Landereien in- 
nehatte.® Ob dieser Aufenthalt in Serrhai bzw. 
Zichnai eine Folge ihres Antipalamitismus war, 
bleibt unklar. Vielleicht steht er im Zusammen- 
hang mit der Flucht des Akindynos aus Kons- 
tantinopel im Jahr 1347. Außerdem kann man 
die nicht genau datierten Urkunden von Eirene 
aus dem Prodromos Chartular in den Zeitraum 


59 L. PREVIALE, Due Monodie inedite di Matteo di Efeso (Cod. Vindob. Theol. Gr. 174 Nessel), in: Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift, 41, 1941, S. 4-39, hier S. 26-31; NIKEPHOROS CHUMNOS, ExtráQioc eig TOV pakápiov Kal AyIoTaTov 
untpono\ltnv Piadekbelus OeöAnrrov, in: J. E BoissoNADE, Anecdota Graeca, V, Paris 1833, ND: Hildesheim 


1962, S. 183-239. 
60 


ConsTANTINIDEs HERO, Correspondence of Irene Eulogia Choumnaina (zit. Anm. 29). 


61 CONSTANTINIDES HERO, Correspondence of Irene Eulogia Choumnaina (zit. Anm. 29), Nr. 16, S. 78-82. 
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J.N. Cane tas, La résistance d'Akindynos à Grégoire Palamas. Enquête historique, avec traduction et commentaire 
de quatre traités édités recemment (Spicilegium Sacrum Lovaniense, 51), Leuven 2006, S. 30-83. Zu diesem Thema 
s. auch E. AFENTOULIDOU-LEITGEB, Die Hymnen des Theoktistos Studites auf Athanasios I. von Konstantinopel. 
Einleitung, Edition, Kommentar (Wiener Byzantinistische Studien, 27), Wien 2008, S. 33-38; STOLFI, Irene-Eulo- 
gia Cumnena (zit. Anm. 29), S. 19-27. 

In einer Notiz im Vat. Gr. 1096 mit den Namen der Antipalamiten steht auch ihr Name, s. G. Mercarı, Notizie 
di Procoro e Demetrio Cidone, Manuele Caleca e Teodoro Meliteniota ed altri appunti per la storia della teologia 
e della letteratura bizantina del seculo XIV (Studi e Testi, 56), Vatikanstadt 1931, Nr. 26, S. 223.12: +EöAoyia à 
Bacllıoon. 

GREGORIOS PALAMAS, TIpóc tov tà dein copdv Apoéviov povaydy tov Zrovöltnv, ed. PK. CHRESTOU, Ipyyopiou Tod 
IIgAapá ovyypdupara, II, Thessaloniki 1966, S. 315-324, hier S. 323.15-17: x&v yvvalov uaviav repıßeßAnuevnv rıvd 
dvvactetav kð’ hudy émdyerou, xaO rep ol ispeïs tig aioydvys nv Tel Bed Kal of mepi Oedgihov thy Evdokiav. 

A. ConsTANTINIDEs HERO, Letters of Gregory Akindynos (Corpus Fontium Historiae Byzantinae, 21), Washing- 
ton, DC 1983, Nr. 60, S. 246.88-103. 

D. Resch, Die Briefe des Matthaios von Ephesos im Codex Vindobonensis Theol. Gr. 174, Berlin 1974, Nr. 32 
und 44. 

BEKKER, Nicephori Gregorae, III (zit. Anm. 47), S. 238.2-240.7. 

A. GuiLou, Les archives de Saint-Jean-Prodrome sur le mont Ménécée (Bibliothèque Byzantine, Documents, 3), 
Paris 1955, Nr. 46, S. 142-144, und L. B£nou, Le codex B du monastère Saint-Jean-Prodrome (Serrès). A (XIIIe- 
XVe siécles) (Textes, Documents, Etudes sur le Monde byzantin, néohellénique et balkanique, 2), Paris 1998, Nr. 
173, 174, 175, 176, 177, 201, bes. Nr. 175, S. 311-313. 
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zwischen 1345 und 1355 setzen. Sicher ist aller- 
dings, dass sie vor ihrem Tod nach Konstanti- 
nopel zurückkehrte, wo sie auch starb. Anläss- 
lich ihres Todes wurde Gregoras von Freunden 
darum gebeten, eine Grabrede fiir sie zu verfas- 
sen, doch ist uns ein solcher Text nicht iiber- 
liefert.” Der Historiker berichtet über Wunder, 
die an ihrem Grab stattfanden, was ein Beweis 
ihres wahren Glaubens war. Aber Eirene-Eulo- 
gia konnte als Antipalamitin nicht heiliggespro- 
chen werden. Im Gegensatz zu Anthusa von 
Mantineion hatte diese Gründerin in den kirch- 
lichen Unruhen des vierzehnten Jahrhunderts 
die falsche Seite gewählt. 


Im Fall des Philanthropos-Soter-Klosters war 
also seine Gründung als Familienkloster von An- 
fang an eine bewusste Entscheidung. Dies bezeu- 
gen die finanzielle Unterstützung durch Eirenes 
Eltern und ihr eigener Eintritt ins Kloster. Ande- 
rerseits beschäftigte sich die basilissa auch oft mit 
den Angelegenheiten der Familie, was Theolep- 
tos von Philadelpheia stark kritisierte. Als Vorste- 
herin eines Doppelklosters und trotz ihrer Betei- 
ligung an den theologischen Kontroversen ihrer 
Zeit wurde allerdings Chumnaina, so wie An- 
thusa, nie das Faktum, dass Manner und Frauen 
in einer klösterlichen Einheit zusammenlebten, 


zum Vorwurf gemacht. 


ZUSAMMENFASSUNG 


ls Phänomen der ersten Jahrhunderte des 
Christentums verkörpern die Doppelklöster 
einen anderen Umgang der zwei Geschlechter mit 
einander. Unter dem Schutzschild des Namens 
Basileios des Großen und trotz der gesetzlichen 
und kanonischen Regelungen blieben sie in By- 
zanz immer präsent. Die Versuche des Staates und 
der Kirche, sie zum „Schweigen“ zu bringen und 
demzufolge zu kontrollieren, blieben erfolglos. 
Aber die Abhängigkeit der Nonnen von den 
Mönchen war wie in der Gesellschaft generell 
auch in diesen Gemeinschaften vorhanden, be- 
sonders wenn sie von Männern gegründet und 
geleitet wurden. Gründerinnen von Doppelklés- 
tern sind weniger zahlreich, aber ihre Gründun- 


gen folgten bekannten Mustern: entweder wur- 
den sie als Familienklöster konzipiert oder sie 
wurden im Laufe der Zeit um eine Heilige ge- 
bildet. Der soziale Status dieser Frauen bzw. ihr 
Status als Heilige schützten ihre Gründungen 
vor einem Angriff des Staates und der Kirche. In 
solchen Klostergemeinden kann man interessan- 
terweise das seltene Phänomen beobachten, dass 
Frauen in der Funktion von Äbtissinnen eines 
Doppelklosters Macht über Männer ausüben. 
Liz James meint „Christianity above all is a site of 
gender constructions“. Die Doppelklöster kön- 
nen eventuell beweisen: Christianity is as well a 
site of gender opportunities. 


69 BEKKER, Nicephori Gregorae, III (zit. Anm. 47), S. 238.9-13. 


70 Der Begriff wird hier in der Bedeutung, die ihm Michel Foucault gab, nämlich eines Ausschlussmechanismen, ver- 


wendet, s. M. Foucautr, „Iwo Lectures“ (Lectures from College de France, 7 und 14 Jan. 1976), in: C. GORDON 
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don / New York 2000, S. 25-43. 
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A LATE BYZANTINE PATRONESS: 
HELENA KANTAKOUZENE PALAIOLOGINA 


FLORIN LEONTE 


Ds the dwindling of economic resources 
in the second half of the fourteenth centu- 
ry, Byzantine emperors and empresses continued 
to rely on patronage and donation practices as 
instruments of social and political intervention. 
In this paper, based on the study of several late 
Byzantine texts, I will examine the patronage ac- 
tivities of a late Byzantine empress, Helena Kan- 
takouzene Palaiologina (1333—1397), the wife of 
emperor John V Palaiologos (r. 1354-1391) .' 
Raised in the court of her father, John VI 
Kantakouzenos (r. 1347-1354), for a time her hus- 
band’s regent and rival to the Byzantine throne, 
Helena played a significant role in the politi- 
cal dramas of the second half of the fourteenth 
century. At first, following her father’s theologi- 
cal interests she took part in the debate over the 
orthodoxy of Hesychasm and supported the Pa- 
lamites.? Once this debate was settled, we find her 
involved in her son’s, Andronikos IV’s, rebellion 
from 1376-1379, when she was imprisoned to- 


gether with many members of the ruling family.’ 
Due to the internal strifes and the external pres- 
sures, in the following decades, the situation of 
the Byzantine state deteriorated considerably. In 
1391, after the death of John V, her son, Manuel 
II, became emperor. Yet, since he was the vassal 
of the Ottomans, in the first year of his reign he 
had to leave Constantinople and join the Otto- 
man forces in Asia Minor. According to a con- 
temporary instruction by the Venetian Senate, 
during this time Helena acted as regent, although 
we have no precise details on her activity.* In the 
following year, 1392, she participated in the cer- 
emony organized for the new emperor's corona- 
tion’ and shortly afterwards she entered the mon- 
astery of Kyra Martha in Constantinople under 
the name of Hypomone.5 Her retirement did not 
deter her from continuing to get involved in the 
affairs of the state. Manuel makes her speak in a 
dialogue written in 1396 where she was pictured 
as a person possessing the abilities of a political 


A short biography of Helena Kantakouzene Palaiologina (PLP, no. 21365) is included in D. M. Nicor, The Byzan- 
tine Family of Kantakouzenos ca. 1100-1460. A Genealogical and Prosopographical Study, Washington, DC 1968, 
pp. 135-138. Cf. also A. ANGELOU, Manuel Palaiologos. Dialogue with the Empress-Mother on Marriage. Introduc- 
tion, Text, and Translation, Vienna 1991, pp. 39-40. 

O. Hatecxt, Un empereur de Byzance à Rome, London 1972, p. 142. 

J. Carysosromipes, Manuel II Palaeologus: Funeral Oration for his Brother, Theodore, Despot of Morea, Thessa- 
loniki 1985, pp. 101-103. 

F. THIRIET, Régestes des délibérations du sénat de Venise concernant la Romainie, I, Paris 1958, p. 196. The docu- 
ment was edited by R.-J. LOENERTZ, Démétrius Cydonés: Corréspondance, II, Vatican 1960, pp. 444—445. 

S. W. REINERT, Political Dimensions of Manuel II Palaiologos 1392 Marriage and Coronation, in: C. SopE/S. A. 
Takács /P. Speck (ed.), Novum Millennium. Studies on Byzantine History and Culture Dedicated to Paul Speck, 
Aldershot 2001, pp. 291-302; P. SCHREINER, Hochzeit und Krönung Kaiser Manuels im Jahre 1392, in: Byzantini- 
sche Zeitschrift, 60, 1967, pp. 70-85. 

P. SCHREINER, Die byzantinischen Kleinchroniken, I, Vienna 1975, p. 22. 
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adviser and a deep understanding of the political 
problems of Byzantium.’ From the same period, 
we also have strong evidence for her role in the 
sale of several Peloponnesian strongholds to the 
Hospitaller Knights, during the reign of her son, 
Theodore, in Morea (1382-1407). 

Not only had her marriage with John V been 
meant to put an end to the dissensions between 
John VI and the Palaiologoi, but now there was 
also an increasingly established group of individ- 
uals active in the Constantinopolitan court with 
a preference for the Latins whom they considered 
an appropriate choice for an alliance that would 
reinforce the autonomy of Byzantium.’ Under 
such circumstances Helena took several steps to 
package her acts of imperial favor for the sake of 
retrieving the weakened position of imperial au- 
thority with tact and subtlety. By and large, her 
patronage indicates an understated attempt to re- 
establish firm imperial influence over an increas- 
ingly independent grouping of men, previously 
in John V’s service but, beginning in the 1370s, 
alienated by his politics of rapprochement with 
the Ottomans.” In this paper my contention is 
that she used donation and patronage mostly in 


7 ANGELOU, Manuel Palaiologos (cit. n. 1). 
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order to counterbalance her husband’s, John’s, 
political actions after 1371 when the emperor 
failed to secure the support of Latin Christian 
leaders. In doing so she appears to have cultivated 
the Kantakouzenian side of her family as opposed 
to the Palaiologan one, which testifies to a pro- 
longed rivalry between the two families even after 
John VI Kantakouzenos’s abdication in 1354." 
Before we can decide whether this conten- 
tion is true, one has to examine in detail first the 
question of how her patronage worked in the 
second half of the fourteenth century even if this 
activity is not always well documented and the 
information at our disposal is restricted to sev- 
eral allusions included in letters addressed by 
her proteges.” Apart from the picture of her di- 
rect involvement in the affairs of the empire, a 
different facet of her personality surfaces in the 
textual sources of the late fourteenth century. A 
writer herself, we know that when she was still 
a teenager she wrote several classicizing epinikioi 
logoi celebrating a military victory of her father 
John VI.” In his chronologically first letter ad- 
dressed to the empress (L 389), Demetrios Ky- 
dones praised her literary achievements as well as 


IO 
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For instance, Helena’s involvement in the sale of Corinth to the Knights Hospitallers by Theodore in 1397, her 
youngest son is attested in CHRYSOSTOMIDES, Manuel II Palaeologus (cit. n. 3), p. 167.18-19. 

Hatecxt, Un empereur (cit. n. 2), p. 91. The emergence of such a group is connected with John V’s negotiations 
with the papacy for the Union of the Churches. Among other such individuals, we may count here John Laskaris, 
Kalopheros, the Kydones brothers Demetrios and Prochoros, and Manuel Kalekas. 

On John V’s change of attitude in the relation with the Ottomans see N. NECIPOëLU, Byzantium Between the Ot- 
tomans and the Latins, Cambridge 2009, p. 29. 
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kouzenoi through her children, Manuel, the future emperor, and Theodore, the despot of Morea. On the contrary, 
John V, while neglecting Manuel and Theodore, favored Andronikos who was under his tutelage. On the conflicts 
between the Kantakouzenoi and the Palaiologoi in Morea see also NEcIPOëLU, Byzantium (cit. n. 10), pp. 235-250. 
We have six letters addressed by Demetrios Kydones: letters 25 (1371-1374), 134 (after 1374), 143 (1371-1374), 222 
(1392), 256 (after 1374), and 389 (1352), in: LOENERTZ, Corréspondance (cit. n. 4). An English translation of these 
letters (except for letter 222), which I am using here, has been provided by F. Kıanka, The Letters of Demetrios 
Kydones to Empress Helena Kantakouzene Palaiologina, in: Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 46, 1992, pp. 155-164. The 
letter addressed by Nikephoros Gregoras to Helena has been edited by R. GuILLAND, Corréspondance de Nicephore 
Gregoras, Paris 1927, Letter I. 42. 
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the fact that Helena succeeded in doing a man’s 
job, namely to produce a literary text: And what 
is surpassing <regarding the beauty of your poems> 
is that the sounds are those of a girl and that men 
yield to a woman in literary matters, and that what 
nature too recoils from, your zeal and labor have 
obtained for you.“ In another letter accompanying 
a translation from Augustine's texts (L 25), Ky- 
dones justifies the choice of this text by alluding 
to the Latin Father’s wide theoretical knowledge: 
Who knew more than he did what parts of Plato 
and Aristotle are in agreement with the faith?,® Ky- 
dones rhetorically asked. Likewise, Nikephoros 
Gregoras’s sole letter addressed to the empress 
praises the model of the learned individual, oi 
TIS $U.ocod(ac Kal ócot Tig Aoyixýs ÈTLOTAUNS 
édevpetat, and assumes that Helena was one of 
them. Adopting a rather didactic tone, Grego- 
ras includes frequent allusions to the classical 
Greek philosophers, Demokritos and Empe- 
dokles, or other ancient figures such as Adrastos 
and Croesus.” Further contours of the image of 
her refined education and rhetorical skills can be 
grasped from the elaborated letter of consolation 
Manuel II addressed to her in the 1380s? as well 
as from the above mentioned Dialogue on Mar- 
riage, where she plays the part of a character able 
to respond with ease to her son’s arguments.” 
These multiple allusions to her education were 
most often integrated into her representation as 


14 Letter 389.8-11. 
15 Letter 25.22-24. 
16 GUILLAND, Corréspondance (cit. n. 12), ep. 1.42. 


17 Ibid. 
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a model of learning for other individuals. Anoth- 
er letter addressed by Kydones suggests that the 
empress’s enthusiasm for literature could prompt 
others to acquire a similar type of knowledge: 
if what is honoured by rulers has many admirers, 
perhaps someone who looks toward your example 
will also covet the honor that comes from learning 
and will advise hard for its sake. Thus through you 
learning will speak up boldly once again and what 
is truly good will also be considered good.” 
Doubtless, when Gregoras and Kydones de- 
scribed Helena as a paragon of education, they 
envisaged a concrete situation: by that time schol- 
ars used to meet frequently in the so called zhe- 
atra organized at the imperial court where au- 
thors were performing and discussing their texts. 
Since John V, unlike other Palaiologan rulers, did 
not display much interest in cultivating learning 
and rhetorical skills,” it is likely that Helena un- 
dertook the role of patron of arts and was con- 
sidered by other scholars of the time as a sort of 
a catalyst of such meetings of scholars whom she 
probably has also supported financially. 
Helena’s contemporaries did not only no- 
tice her propensity for scholarly activities but 
also her theological interests. As she embraced 
the doctrine of Hesychasm recently adopted in 
the Byzantine Church, she entertained a close 
friendship with some of its supporters. Among 
them was Philotheos Kokkinos, Gregory Pala- 


18 Letter 1 in: G.T. Dennis, The Letters of Manuel II Palaeologus: Text, Introduction, and Commentary, Washing- 


ton, DC 1977, pp. 3-4. 


19 Inthe end of the dialogue Manuel concedes that her mother’s arguments were better. ANGELOU, Manuel Palaiologos 


(cit. n. 1), pp. 115-117. 
20 Letter 25.30-31. 


21 Strong evidence for theatra in this period comes from the letters of Manuel II: 9, 24, 27, in: Dennis, The Letters of 


Manuel II (cit. n. 18), pp. 24-25, 66, 70. 


22 John was rarely associated with scholars, in the same way as John Kantakouzenos or Manuel IT, see Hatecxi, Un 


empereur (cit. n. 2), p. 42. 


23 Cf. the end of Nikephoros Gregorass letter asking the empress for further support in his scholarly activities: 7| où à 


éppoow uot aóvectc Kal un Ajyot Towdta mpobdddovaw. Cf. also Kydoness letter 222. 
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mas friend and hagiographer. However, the re- 
lation with him moves slightly out of the sphere 
of patronage. Kokkinos, born in 1300, was much 
older than Helena and had lived for a long time 
on Mount Athos, before he was appointed pa- 
triarch twice.^* From this position he dedicated 
three of his sermons on beatitudes (uaxaæpiouoi) 
to the empress,” which constitutes an indication 
of the acknowledgment of her efforts in promot- 
ing Hesychasm. It can thus be assumed that the 
patriarch was trying to prompt her to further 
promote Hesychasm, at a time which witnessed 
reverberations of the mid-fourteenth century re- 
ligious debates. 

These debates were also reflected by Deme- 
trios Kydones’s letters addressed to the em- 
press. Despite their different religious op- 
tions — Kydones had previously converted to 
Catholicism — each of them had rather nuanced 
positions. Even more so, Kydones’s attacks 
against Philotheos Kokkinos, Helena’s close ac- 
quaintance and Prochoros Kydones’s prosecu- 
tor,* does not appear to have affected in any way 
his relationship with the empress. As in other 
texts of his, he states that, in his view, the dif- 
ferences between Orthodoxy and Catholicism 
are insignificant. In this respect, the end of L 25 
is telling: you will laugh at those who divide Hel- 
lene and Scythian in Christ, and who ask about the 
native lands of writers rather than their ideas. Fol- 
lowing this path, the translation of Augustine’s 
work which he sent together with L 25 becomes 
an element in his defence against those accusing 
him of heresy; about Augustine he states: and 


24 1353-1354 and 1364-1376. 


who fought more vigorously than he did those parts 
that are contrary to it? It is therefore possible that, 
when addressing Helena on questions of faith, 
Kydones was well aware that the empress in the 
debate over Hesychasm had a rather moderate 
position.” 

But Kydones did not make use of his close 
acquaintance with Helena only for scholarly 
purposes. In 1373, after having served John V as 
mesazon for two decades, he left Constantinople 
and went to Lesbos where his friend, Francisco 
Gattilusio, a Latin ruler with strong anti-Otto- 
man views, had his residence.” The emperor, 
who suspected a pro-Latin plot at a time when 
he was endeavoring to approach the Ottomans, 
called him back to Constantinople. Under such 
circumstances, the former mesazon summoned 
Helena’s protection. A letter in his collection re- 
flecting this episode reveals the degree of instru- 
mentality of their relationship.” Kydones asks 
for Helena’s intervention so that the emperor 
John V and his son, Manuel, stop suspecting 
him of treason: J beg you, he says, to make them 
more indulgent toward me, and I ask you to send 
me a letter containing your advice on this, which 
I will receive as if it were an oracle, and I promise 
to do nothing contrary to what seems best to you. 
Kydoness change in the attitude towards John V 
reflected in this letter was not a secret for the em- 
peror: after having accompanied the emperor in 
his travel to Italy in 1369-1371 (?), he stepped out 
from the position of mesazon and subsequently, 
upon Helena’s intervention, he managed to avoid 


the emperor's sanctions.?? 


25 Onations 6, 7 and 8, in B. S. Pszrronkas, PioBéou Koxx(vov Aöyoı xoi ours, Thessaloniki 1981, pp. 23-233. 


26 Cf. Kydones letter to Kokkinos, LOENERTZ, Corréspondance (cit. n. 4), letter 129, I, p. 111. 


27 Cf Harrckr, Un empereur (cit. n. 2), pp. 141-142. 


28 Cf. Kydones letters to Francisco Gattilusio, LOENERTZ, Corréspondance (cit. n. 4), pp. 242, 321. 


29 Letter 134. 


3o Kydoness letters 70 and 117 criticize heavily the emperor’s behavior. For instance, in his L 70 addressed to the em- 


peror himself, upon requesting his due wages from the emperor, he describes John an evil ruler in case he refuses to 


pay his servants. Yet, it seems that their relationship was much more complex and knew many variations for, in the 


1350s and 1360s Kydones played a role in John's dealings with the papacy, see HALEcKI, Un empereur (cit. n. 2), pp. 
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Although, if we take into consideration these 
letters, at its most basic level, Helena’s good re- 
lations with the scholar-mesazon can hardly be 
disputed, the question of how their relation de- 
veloped remains. Apart from their common lit- 
erary interests their relationship was also based 
on political support and distribution of largesse. 
Political support originated in the previous con- 
nections between his family in Thessalonike and 
the wealthy Kantakouzenoi who ruled Byzan- 
tium for a while.” During the Zealots’ uprising, 
his family lost most of the properties and, as a 
result, young Demetrios moved to the imperial 
court of Constantinople in the service of John 
VI Kantakouzenos. Once he arrived in the City, 
he had a rapid ascension in the court hierarchy 
and was soon appointed the emperor's neodlwv 
toic Tedypaotv, one of the most important court 
offices of the time.” Following John VT’s abdi- 
cation and John V's accession to power in 1354, 
he remained in the imperial administration and 
was active especially in the diplomatic service 
due to his connections in the Western world and 
his knowledge of Latin. Later on, his rhetorical 
training helped him to become one of the tutors 
of Helena’s son, Manuel. 

Thus, along the lines of the major topics ap- 
proached in his letters addressed to the empress — 
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learning and theology —, Helena's protection and 
support is frequently summoned by Kydones. 
The shift to a patron-client relation is marked by 
a change in Kydones’s attitude occurring in a let- 
ter written after 1374: here, he does not speak 
anymore like an instructor to his diligent stu- 
dent and aspiring author, but asks the empress to 
show benevolence in receiving the sermon on St 
Lawrence as a gift in exchange for her generosity. 
The same attitude surfaces in another letter sent 
to Helena together with a fruit from his garden 
again as an expression of gratitude: and would I 
not appear to be unjust if I shared it with others be- 
fore sending it (the gift of fruit) to you, to whom it 
is more just to bring the whole crop even, as if I were 
bringing it to my lady and the mistress of everything 
Town and the one who cultivates the farmer himself 
by her favors every day? 

But the most illustrative document indicat- 
ing how Helena fashioned her relationship with 
the mesazon remains the last letter which Ky- 
dones sent to the empress (L 222), in celebration 
of her entrance in the monastery of Kyra Mar- 
tha. More importantly, in this letter, Kydones 
also gives thanks for the gifts she offered to him 
and to other individuals on this occasion thus 
pointing to the breadth and context of Helena’s 
patronage. Arguably, this extensive text although 


95-110; F. TINNEFELD, Demetrios Kydones. Briefe, I, Stuttgart 1981, p. 27; J.R. RYDER, The Career and Writings of 
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included by the author himself in his epistolary 
collection was written not only as a letter but 
also as a fully-fledged panegyric. There are sev- 
eral clues that qualify this text for a rhetorical 
composition intended for public performance. 
First, its unusual length makes it by far the long- 
est composition in Demetrioss epistolary corpus 
and second, its units largely correspond to the 
sections traditionally employed in panegyrics. 
Thus, it includes an extensive part describing the 
empress’s ordeals during her son's, Andronikos 
IV’s, rebellion in 1376-1379 and praising her at- 
titude adopted in that situation. As for the pub- 
lic performance of this letter-panegyric we know 
from one of Manuel IT'5 letters that it was read 
out loud so that everyone judged it to be a perfectly 
marvelous letter? 

It is worthwhile to investigate more in depth 
the contents of this text which offers an image 
of the extent of Helena’s donation as well as an 
overview of the reasons why the empress made 
a donation to a scholar and retired state official 
like Kydones.* Taking into account that Helena’s 
entrance in the monastery did not exclude her 
from the political decision process, one may ask 
what was the upshot of her donation upon enter- 
ing the monastery while at the same time main- 
taining an active role at the court. Kydones was 
surely aware of that and, consequently, he must 
have formulated his eulogy with great care. 

The debut of the text praises Helenas largesse 
which Kydones frames into a more general idea 
of divine charity: To some God gave other kinds 
of benefits, as it seemed proper to Him... but to me 
He gave your protection (xpévoux).® Then, follow- 
ing closely in the steps of a well-staged modesty 
topos, Kydones gives thanks for the numerous 


gifts he and his fellows received from the em- 
press. Thus, in addition to having been granted a 
significant part of Helena’s possessions upon her 
entrance in the convent of Kyra Martha, he adds 
that she created special official positions at the 
imperial court in order to have him closer.*° This 
statement, albeit it lacks further specific details, 
points to concrete benefits which Helena could 
offer: remunerated public offices and occasion- 
al gifts. To a certain extent, this piece of infor- 
mation reflects Kydones’s situation in the 1370s 
when he stopped working on a regular basis for 
the emperor and pursued his scholarly interests. 
While in addressing Helena Kydones alludes 
to his economic troubles,* he readily states that 
her patroness’s precious gift came as a blessing for 
him: And by offering me [such gifi] you went be- 
yond my need, so that richness became not a conso- 
lation for my poverty, but a blessing." This state- 
ment sets the coordinates of a closer connection 
with the empress, further reinforced by a list of a 
range of situations when her support (evepyecia, 
222.34) proved helpful: ¿v &moplatc, év vócotc, ¿v 
ovrodavtiaıg, ¿v mavti Bondelag deouevw kapó. 
(222.26—27), in difficulties, in sickness, in false ac- 
cusations, and at any time requiring support. 
Interestingly enough, this epistolary encomi- 
um is centered around a sole event from Helena’s 
life, namely, her son’s, Andronikos’s, usurpa- 
tion (1376-1379). This episode had had negative 
implications for both the ruling family and the 
Byzantines’ dealings with the neighbouring Ge- 
noese and Ottomans: during the rebellion, An- 
dronikos, having obtained foreign help, put into 
prison his father John V, his mother Helena, and 
the brothers, Manuel, and Theodore. Further- 
more, after the end of the rebellion, the agree- 


37 Dennis, The Letters of Manuel II (cit. n. 18), letter 23, p. 64. 


38 A short commentary on facts from Kydones’s life connected to the letter has been provided by Kıanka, The Letters 


of Demetrius Kydones (cit. n. 12), pp. 162-163. 
39 Letter 222.1-2. 
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ment between the two sides stipulated that He- 
lena and her father John VI had to stay for two 
more years as captives in the Genoese colony of 
Pera.? In narrating Andronikos’s coup, Kydones 
presents the events in chronological order“ and 
describes the critical circumstances in which He- 
lena was forced to side with one part of the fam- 
ily against the eldest of her sons.” Nonetheless, 
the text’s focus remains on Helena’s motherly tri- 
als compared to Job’s troubles* and reveals her 
dual position in the conflict: on the one hand 
she had to show loyalty to her husband and le- 
gitimate ruler, and on the other hand she tried to 
protect her son, Andronikos. By using extremely 
negative terms with regard to the actions of the 
first-born son, Kydones’s understated aim was 
to contrast the rebellious Andronikos with her 
second born son, Manuel, indicated in these cir- 
cumstances as the legitimate successor of John V. 
Moreover, even her husband, John Palaiologos, 
is criticized for getting involved in dynastic bat- 
tles instead of dealing with the common enemy, 
the Ottomans. 

In the last section of the letter-panegyric, He- 
lena’s capacity to deal with difficult situations is 


351 


connected to the idea of the empress’s benevo- 
lent attitude expressed by her generous gift to- 
wards both poor people or friends,* including 
Demetrios himself.# In addition, when referring 
to the previous dwpeai, he asserts that this final 
donation, which represented a sign of his own 
prestige,” was the last and most consistent in- 
stalment in a series of numerous gifts: Kai ToDrov 
Taig Todhaic edepyeotaic £méOnkac xoAooóva. 
(222.176-177) and you placed this <present gift> 
on the top of your many good deeds. \n this way, 
by praising the empress’s generosity as her chief 
virtue, Kydones shows himself always alert to re- 
mind of this connection which places him in a 
privileged position among the empress’s protegés. 
The language used in this epistolary oration 
echoes the terms employed in other panegyrics of 
the Palaiologan period. At a time of constrained 
finances and resources, the emperor’s generosity 
was constantly evoked among the cardinal king- 
ly virtues in different oratorical addresses.” The 
members of the ruling family knew that the dis- 
pensation of imperial bounty was both virtuous 
and had effects on the grateful recipients who, 
like Kydones, could further advertise the rulers’ 


43 J. Barker, Manuel II Palaeologus. A Study in Late Byzantine Statesmanship, New Jersey 1969, pp. 70-72. 
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His account which relates details of this episode (222.50-52: the suspicions among the emperor and his first born 
son Andronikos; 56-59: reciprocal attacks of the emperor and his son; 101-102: the escape from prison of John V 
and Manuel; 134-135: her release from prison hailed by the population) ends however happily: t tod Bacthéws 
eravddy Adouç TODTO TÒ vépoc, EdelEs oe TAI Aulv, gůyňv Kabapdy, elmé vic, METH TÒ TKSTOS &xelvo TÒ vàc &mávcov 
Voxäc ëmioyév. (and dissolving with the return of the emperor this cloud, it showed you again to us, in guise of a clear 
dawn, after the darkness which possessed the souls of everybody) (L 222.130—131). 

The author often shows his antagonism towards Andronikos: 4miotias òè xol $06vovc Tolg oiksiotátoiç Eupuretonc 
xai épidac (implanting distrust, jealousy, and envy among the members of the family) (L 222.50). Later on, he describes 
the condition of the imprisoned members of the family by comparing it to a plague added to famine: xoi tadta Au 
Aoınod npooteßevrog (as the plague was added to famine) (L 222.114). Cf. also Curysostomipes, Manuel II Palaeolo- 
gus (cit. n. 3), pp. 100-103. 

Letter 222.45. 

Ibid., 56-58. 

Ibid., 169-174. 

Ibid., 174-175: tic TOV oixelwv Kal dpovridog &ıög cot 8oxàv (considering myself one of your friends worthy of your pro- 
tection). 

Ibid., 185-186: wvnnelov THs oj; &pevfic, &0hov dé THe tuňç edvoing, rpög OE Todg HAUS EvdeiEls TUS Å TeTiuquer 
Tapa cov. (a memorial of your virtue, a prize for goodwill towards me, a proof of the honour by which I was honoured by 
you). 

D. ANGELOV, Imperial Ideology and Political Thought in Byzantium (1204-1330), Cambridge 2007, pp. 134-138. 
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dynastic claims. At a different level, a look at oth- 
er contemporary panegyrics may also enable us 
to establish several distinctively female elements 
of Helena’s acts of patronage and donation. In an 
early Baothixds Aöyog addressed to John VI Kan- 
takouzenos (1347) whom he was praising for his 
military victories, Kydones weaves into the en- 
comium allusions to the emperor' previous acts 
of generosity alongside requests of protection 
and support.” Similar requests for benefits and 
acknowledgment of merits in imperial adminis- 
tration surface in the panegyric addressed later 
on to John V (1371), where, in addition, Kydones 
offered a short overview of his career.” The func- 
tion of this last panegyric was not to praise the 
emperor's generosity or protection but to serve 
as a defence against the calumnies of those who 
influenced the emperor' opinion about his mesa- 
zon. Both examples coming from the same au- 
thor indicate a difference of approach in address- 
ing Helena. While in these two earlier texts the 
expression of gratitude for various benefits was 
attached to different virtues and further appeals 
for support, in the panegyric letter addressed to 
Helena gratitude not only for present gifts but 
also for other previous benefits was celebrated 
as the central feature of the empress’s ethos. The 
tone of the letter is also different from the other 
panegyrics, as the inclusion of many consolatory 
features when describing the empress’s ordeals in 
prison generates a certain intimacy between the 
author and the addressee. By contrast, such in- 
timacy is absent in the panegyrics addressed to 
the emperors despite the fact that according to 
various sources Kydones was very close to both 


of them.’ We can thus conclude that Helena’s 
support for the mesazon was surely more discreet 
than of the emperors, since only in the last years 
of her life he wrote an encomium for her, but it 
was also more efficient. 

Arguably, advertising this donation in the 
public sphere had more implications for the em- 
press’s image than for old Kydones. By and large, 
patrons and clients were aware of the symboli- 
cal power embedded in an act of offering or re- 
ceiving gifts and, for that reason, it was impera- 
tive that a patron’s generous deed become widely 
known. In such circumstances, Kydones’s letter 
with its marked features of a public encomium 
served as a platform for making known the em- 
press’s position vis-a-vis an influential supporter 
of the newly installed emperor, Manuel II, as 
well as the interests of the ruling family in the 
process of arousing the public awareness with re- 
gard to their activities. 

Having established the details of Helena’s re- 
lationships with Kydones as it emerges from his 
letters, I will now conclude by tracing inasmuch 
as possible the social and cultural implications 
of her patronage. Doubtless patronage, a mu- 
tually beneficial business, structured large sec- 
tions of medieval society.” In Kydones’s case it is 
also true that his skills and knowledge of Latin 
helped him in his long career in the public ser- 
vice at a time of many political changes. Yet, his 
talents do not entirely explain his continuity in 
office after the usurper Kantakouzenos left the 
throne in 1354 and was replaced by the legitimate 
John V Palaiologos. It is likely that Kydones be- 
came part of an agreement between the two rul- 


52 delEov we kow) ttc él xoic Arugodon katapvyh, Ad Joannem Cantacuzenum Oratio I, in: LOENERTZ, Corréspondance 


(cit. n. 4), L p. 7. 


53 Ad loannem Palaeologum Oratio, in: LoENERTZ, Corréspondance (cit. n. 4), I, 10.1-11.2, 12.27-39, 13.1-25. 


54 Ibid., 11.328, 15.10-16. 5. 
55 Letter 222.26-27. 
56 RYDER, Demetrius Kydones (cit. n. 30), pp. 170-175. 


57 Fora discussion of patronage in the Western medieval world see for instance J. S. BOrHwELL, Edward III and the 


English Peerage. Royal Patronage, Social Mobility and Political Control in Fourteenth-Century England, Wood- 


bridge 2004, pp. 1-8. 
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ers and that Helena, in her double role of the 
usurper's daughter and the new emperor's wife, 
was involved in his rehabilitation after having 
served John VI. Thus, she might have wished to 
pay a tribute to her father’s friendship with the 
Kydones family, for, in fact, the bright educated 
mesazon came to Constantinople at John VF in- 
vitation following the confiscation of the family 
properties in Thessalonike and, during his first 
years at court, he acted as a kind of tutor to the 
teenage princess, as he himself suggests (L 389). 
The attested connections with several literati 
of the second half of the fourteenth century place 
Helena in a series of Palaiologan educated women 
who supported scholarly endeavors. John V’s wife 
helped her intellectual friends in various ways, in- 
cluding financial support and the organization of 


scholarly meetings. Yet, unlike them, her patron- 
age was politically charged, as her involvement in 
the public and religious life indicates. She used 
patronage and donation for the cultivation of her 
father’s, John Kantakouzenos’s, former support- 
ers and thereby of a set of interests different from 
those of her husband, John Palaiologos. The only 
evidence that we have points to a strategy that 
combined comradeship based on common inter- 
ests in learning, political support, and distribu- 
tion of imperial largesse. In this way, she tried to 
build bridges between scholars holding different 
views in theological or political issues. The type 
of patronage she assumed explains why she was 
equally revered by both hard-line Palamites like 
Philotheos Kokkinos and anti-Palamites, like Ky- 
dones and Gregoras. 


58 By this agreement between John V and John VI entailed, the former one offered the Despotate of Morea in the ad- 


ministration of the Kantakouzenoi. Cf. D. ZakvrurNos, Le Despotat grec de Morée, I, London 1975, pp. 95-97. 
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\ X Then we discuss women donors in Byzan- 

tium, we must take into consideration 
their economic power. Byzantine society privi- 
leged males; consequently women were eco- 
nomically subordinated either to their fathers 
or to their husbands, who had almost exclusive 
rights regarding the management of their prop- 
erty.” Nevertheless, women were allowed to man- 
age their dowries and, in some cases, almost all 
their possessions, which gave them certain eco- 
nomic autonomy. Religious piety and patron- 
age practised by empresses, aristocratic women, 


nuns, etc. were womens greatest vocation and a 
public manifestation of devotional zeal.? Conse- 
quently, charitable work (help for the poor, pris- 
oners, orphans, hospitals), the founding of mon- 
asteries, and financial support for the decoration 
or building of churches, testify to the economic 
power of women. 

The hermitages on the shores of the Lakes of 
Ohrid and Prespa, which date from the middle 
of the thirteenth to the middle of the sixteenth 
century, confirm the presence and the continu- 
ity of Byzantine art and monasticism in the Byz- 
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D.C. SMYTHE, Women as Outsiders, in: L. James (ed.), Women, Men and Eunuchs, Gender in Byzantium, Lon- 
don/New York 1997, pp. 149-167. On female power in Byzantium and the West see S. LEBECQ/A. DIERKENS/R. LE 
Jan /J.-M. SANSTERRE (ed.), Femmes et pouvoirs des femmes à Byzance et en Occident (VIe-XIe siècle), Internati- 
onal Colloquium held on 28th, 29th and 30th March 1996 in Brussels and Villeneuve d'Ascq, Lille 1999. 

A. E. Larov, Women in the History of Byzantium, in: I. KaLavrezou (ed.), Byzantine Women and Their World. 
Catalogue of the Exhibition, Harvard University Art Museum, Cambridge, MA 2003, p. 29. The Byzantine family 
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A Social and Demographic Study, Princeton, NJ 1977, p. 78. 

A. E. Latou, Observations on the Life and Ideology of Byzantine Women, in: A. E. Larou, Gender, Society and 
Economic Life in Byzantium (Variorum Collected Studies Series), Aldershot 1992, II, p. 62; A.-M. Tarsor, Buil- 
ding Activity in Constantinople under Andronikos II: The Role of Women Patrons in the Construction and Resto- 
ration of Monasteries, in: N. NEciPoGrU (ed.), Byzantine Constantinople, Monuments, Topography and Everyday 
Life, Leiden / Boston / Cologne 2001, pp. 329-343. On patronage in Byzantium see R. Cormack, Patronage and 
New Programs of Byzantine Iconography, in: Acts of the 17th International Byzantine Congress, Major Papers, 
Dumbarton Oaks/Georgetown University (August 3-8, 1986), New Rochelle, NY 1986, pp. 609—638; A. CUTLER, 
Art in Byzantine Society: Motive Forces of Byzantine Patronage. XVI. Internationaler Byzantinistenkongress, Wien 
4-9 Oktober 1981, in: Jahrbuch der Osterreichischen Byzantinistik, 31.2, 1981, pp. 759—787. Donors influence on 
the iconographic program of the monument is treated by M. Panayotip1, The Question of the Donor and of the 
Painter. A Rudimentary Approach, in: Deltion tes Christianikes Archaiologikes Hetaireias, 17, 1993/1994, pp. 143— 
156, n. 1 (with bibliography); M. EMMANUEL, Religious Imagery in Mistra: Donors and Iconographic Programs, in: 
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antine provinces, even after the fall of Constan- 
tinople. All ktitoral inscriptions still legible and 
all donor portraits still preserved in these monu- 
ments mention or depict monks, except for the 
hermitage of Mali Grad in what is today Alba- 
nia.‘ In this church we find proof of female pa- 
tronage, which is the subject of this chapter, and 
which we hope will help us comprehend the sta- 
tus of female founders in the Byzantine province’ 
of Macedonia. 

Situated on a small island on the Lake of 
Great Prespa, facing the village known today as 
Liqenasi but from medieval sources as Pustec,° 


the hermitage (Fig. 1) is found in a natural cave 
on the south side of the island, where monks’ 
cells are still recognizable in the rock. The 
church that served as a kyriakon for the broth- 
ers is a single-aisled church covered with a bar- 
rel vault. 

Two inscriptions found in the interior of 
the church give us information on the date and 
the name of the donors. The second, later in- 
scription is of less interest for our topic, and 
informs us that the monument was decorated 
through the generous donation of the kai- 
sar Novakos in 1368 / 69.7 Ihe portraits? of the 


4 This church was already the subject of scholarly interest: P. Mirjuxov, Hristijanskie drevnosti Zapadnoj Makedo- 


nii, in: Izvestija Russkago Arkheologicheskago Institute v Konstantinopole, 4.1, 1899, pp. 65-74; V. R. PETKOVIĆ, 


Pregled crkvenih spomenika kroz povesnicu srpskog naroda, Belgrade 1950, pp. 261-262; D. Duamo, L'église de 


Notre-Dame à Maligrad, in: Studia Albanica, no. 2, 1964, pp. 107-119; V.J. Dyuri¢, Mali Grad — Sv. Atanasije u 


Kosturu — Borje, in: Zograf, 6, 1975, pp. 31-50; V. J. Djurıc, Vizantijske freske u Jugoslaviji, Belgrade 1974, pp. 


88-89; P. THomo, Byzantine Monuments on Great Prespa, in: Papers from the Melbourne Conference, July 1995, 


Melbourne 2001, pp. 104-106; G. ANGELICIN, Pesternite crkvi vo Ohridsko-Prespanskiot region (R. Makedonija, R. 


Albanija, R. Grcija), Struga 2004, pp. 144-157. 


5 On donor images in Byzantine provinces see S. Katoptssi-Vert1, Dedicatory Inscriptions and Donor Portraits in 


Thirteenth-Century Churches, Vienna 1992, p. 7; A. StyLiaNou/J. Sryzranou, Donors and Dedicatory Inscrip- 
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of Byzantine Studies, University of Sussex, Brighton, March 1998, Aldershot 2000, pp. 163-178; M. Tarié-Dyurié, 
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1: Mali Grad, church of the Virgin, west façade 
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kaisar Novakos? and his family are painted on Virgin (Figs. 3, 6), whereas his daughter Ma- 


the west façade, on both sides of the stand- ria and his son Amiralis are on the other side.” 


ing Virgin" (Figs. 2, 6). He and his wife, the The kaisar is represented at a larger scale than 


kaisarissa Kale,” are painted to the right of the the other members of the family," and he is the 


10 


II 


I2 


13 
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The status of kaisar Novakos in the Serbian hierarchy was analysed by: B. FERJANËIÉ, Sevastokratori i kesari u srps- 
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2: Mali Grad, church of the Virgin, west façade, Christ blessing the donors, 1368/69 


only one to be represented with a nimbus. He 
is shown receiving a double benediction, once 
from Christ above, and a second time from the 
Infant Christ in the arms of the Virgin; fur- 
thermore, he is the only member of the family 
to be cited in the dedicatory inscription inside 
the church." It is obvious that kaisar Novakos 


is the main donor, and that the other members 
of the family are of lesser rank. In this case, the 
husband is the principal financer of the church, 
and his wife is not mentioned as an individual 
ktitor but as his companion, a situation which 
was very common in Byzantine and Serbian so- 
ciety.” 


15 


16 


17 


One comparable representation, among many others, is the very famous mosaic from Hagia Sophia in Constanti- 
nople (south gallery), representing John II Komnenos (1118-1143) and Irene on either side of the Virgin. Here, the 
Virgin is slightly larger than John and Irene. The emperor to the right of the Virgin is the only one of the pair to be 
blessed by the Infant Christ, shown in his mother's arms, T. WHITTEMORE, The Mosaics of Hagia Sophia at Istanbul, 
Third Preliminary Report, Work Done in 1935-38: The Imperial Portraits of the South Gallery, Boston 1942, pl. XX. 
In Hagia Sophia all participants are frontal, whereas in Mali Grad, Christ is turned toward kaisar Novakos in an atti- 
tude of benevolence. Couples or families flanking the Virgin are often found in donor compositions, see for example 
M.G. Paranı, Reconstructing the Reality of Images: Byzantine Material Culture and Religious Iconography (r1th- 
15th centuries), Leiden / Boston 2003, p. 326 no. 5, p. 327 no. 27, p. 330 no. 30, p. 335 no. 55, p. 337 no. 61. 

The same is noted in the church of the Ascension in Leskovec (1461/62), where the portraits of a man named Tode 
and his wife Vulka are painted inside the church, whereby the dedicatory inscription mentions only the men, G. 
Susoric, Ohridskata slikarska škola od XV vek, Ohrid 1980, p. 95, figs. 74, 77, ills. 67-68. 

For some representations in the monumental art of the capital see WHITTEMORE, The Mosaics of Hagia Sophia (cit. 
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3: Mali Grad, church of the Virgin, west facade, donors composition, detail: kaisar Novakos and his wife kaisarissa Kale, 
1368/69 


Of greater importance for this paper is the 
inscription found on the band under the apse 
conch (Fig. 4), which is a very common location 
for donor inscriptions.® The inscription (Fig. 5) 
is written in a standard supplication form? and 
reads: Aénonc tov dovAou tov O (so)0 Mrwetxov 
Kal Evdaxelac Th ebyevéotatys xol tov Tékvdy 


adtys. Aviotwpilév tò Bina nap adt(av).'Et(ov)c 
awvy. — Prayer (supplication) of the servant of God 
Bojko and the most noble Eudokia and her child. 
The sanctuary was decorated by them in (6853) 
1344145.” It is difficult to establish from this 
inscription the relationship between Bojko and 
Eudokia. In numerous inscriptions we find the 


n. 15), pls. III, XX. For some Serbian examples see Djorpyevic, Zidno slikarstvo (cit. n. 9), ills. 4, 5, 7-10, 17, 19, 
21-24, 19, 53. For Bulgarian examples: GRABAR, La peinture (cit. n. 12), pl. XXI, and for some fifteenth-century ex- 
amples from Ohrid, Susoric, Ohridskata slikarska škola (cit. n. 16), figs. 66, 69, 77, 92. See also the example from 
Kokkine Ekklesia, Boulgareli (1259-96), Karorrssi-VenrI, Dedicatory Inscriptions (cit. n. 5), fig. 87, etc. 

18 For example, in the churches of Kalithea, the donor inscriptions are written above the apse in St Antony, Palaiochora 
(late fifteenth century), St George, Dourianika, (1275), St Polykarpos, Phoinikies (thirteenth century), M. CHarzr- 
DAKIs/I. BrrHA, Corpus of the Byzantine Wall-Paintings of Greece: The Island of Kythera, Athens 2003, fig. 4 p. 903 
fig. 4 p. 136; fig. 4 p. 288. The same is noted in Kars: kilise, Cappadocia (1212), C. Jottvet-Levy, Images et espace 
cultuel à Byzance: L'exemple d’une église de Cappadoce (Karsi kilise, 1212), in: M. Karran (ed.), Le sacré et son in- 
scription dans l'espace à Byzance et en Occident: études comparées sous la direction de Michel Kaplan, Paris 2001, p. 
167, pl. VI; in Platsa, D. Mourrxt, Les fresques de l'église de Saint-Nicolas à Platsa du Magne, Athens 1975, p. 17, etc. 

19 On the diverse types of donor inscriptions see KaLopıssı-VErTI, Dedicatory Inscriptions (cit. n. 5), p. 25; BERNAR- 
DINI, Les donateurs (cit. n. 5), pp. 129, 132, 139. 

20 Djurié, Mali Grad (cit. n. 4), p. 32, n. 2 with bibliography. 
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4: 


Mali Grad, church of the Virgin, apse decoration and ktitorial inscription, 1344/45 


name of the man, for example “Dimitrios”, fol- xal tfc yuvatkds adtod),” but sometimes with- 


lowed by “and his wife" (xoi fc cuu(ou adtod," out even mentioning the name of the woman.” 


2I 


22 


23 


See the examples: Karopissi- VERTI, Dedicatory Inscriptions (cit. n. 5), pp. 67-68, 70, 81, 86, 87, 88, 89, 92, 98, 
99, 109, 110; M. P. Parsipov, Ot toryoypadles tov 170v ava. arovg vaos tv; Kaotopiäs: ovuBoAr otn wehety cnc 
uvqjueiaxrs loypaducng cns durchs Maxedovias, Athens 2002, p. 41; E. DRAKoPoULou, H roàn ng Kaotopiäs ty 
Bulavrıvn Kat neraßulavrıvn exo», (1205-1605 at.): 1oTopla, texvn, emtypadéc, Athens 1997, p. 89; CHATZIDAKIS / Br- 
THA, Corpus (cit. n. 18), pp. 87, 129, 200, 245, 248, 284—285, 296; A. XYNGOPOULOs, Tà uvqueia TOV Zepßlwv, 
Athens 1957, p. 80; C. AsDRACHA, Inscriptions protobyzantines et byzantines de la Thrace Orientale et de l’île 
d'Imbros (IIIe-XVe siècles), Athens 2003, pp. 485-486; G. DE JERPHANION, Les églises rupestres de Cappadoce: 
une nouvelle province de l'art byzantin, Paris 1925-42, II, p. 381; E. N. Tstcarias, Toryoypadles ng tepıödov twv 
Tlakatohoywv oe vaotc tys Maxedoviac, Thessaloniki 1999, p. 158; STYLIANOU /STYLIANOU, Donors (cit. n. 5), pp. 
102—104, IO9-III, 113-115, 120; D. FeisseL/A. Pxiipripis-BRAAT, Inventaires en vue d'un recueil des inscriptions 
historiques de Byzance, III: Inscriptions du Péloponnése (à l'exception de Mistra), in: Travaux et Mémoires, 9, 
1985, pp. 305, 307, 312, 319, 321, 327, 329, 331, 333, 338, 351; MOURIKI, Les fresques de l'église de Saint-Nicolas (cit. 
n. 18), pp. 14, 17-18; D. Mourix1, The Wall Paintings of the Church of the Panagia at Moutoullas, in: I. HUTTER 
(ed.), Byzanz und der Westen, Vienna 1984, pp. 172, 192; N. B. DnANDAKIs, Bulavrıveg toryoypadies tng Meow 
Mávnc, Athens 1995, pp. 76, 310, 340, 391, 458; SUBOTIC, Ohridskata slikarska škola (cit. n. 16), p. 86. 

DE JERPHANION, Les églises rupestres (cit. n. 21), p. 98. In the church of the Holy Trinity (1244/45), Kranidion in 
Peloponnesos, we find the citation... Manuil Mourmoura and his spouse Theodora... —... Mavov(1X) Movpuovpá xoi 
©£0d0(pac) tH¢ &vtod yauet(ñc) ..., FEISSEL/PHiLippıDis-BRAAT, Inventaires (cit. n. 21), p. 311. 

See for example the inscription from the Holy Apostles (1547) and the Virgin Eleousa (1551), both from Kastoria, E. 
Draxopou tov, Inscriptions de la ville de Kastoria (Macédoine) du XVIe au XVIIIe siècle: tradition et adaptation, 
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5: Mali Grad, church of the Virgin, ktitorial inscription from 1344/45, copy 


that Eudokia was a widow or a divorcee. In the 


In our inscription, Eudokia follows the name 
of Bojko without any precision. Further in- 
formation on their relationship is the fact that 
the child is not cited as being theirs, but as hers 
alone. Two hypotheses are possible: either Bojko 
and Eudokia were not spouses and they com- 
bined their donations to the Church, or they 
had a relationship which is difficult to determine 
based on the evidence of the inscription alone. 
If we conjecture that Bojko and Eudokia 
were not husband and wife, we might suppose 


majority of dedicatory inscriptions that mention 
only a woman and her children, it is thought 
that the husband was already deceased,” divorce 
being less common then widowhood.” Such is 
the case of Kale Meledone and her children in 
the church of the Transfiguration from Euboia 
(1296), or that of Kale Magalokonomisas and 
her children from the church St Andrew, Livadi, 
on the island of Kythera.” We know from four- 
teenth-century Byzantine legal documents that 


24 


25 


26 


27, 


in: Revue des Etudes Byzantines, 63, 2005, pp. 20, 33. See also the examples published by KaLoptssi-Verri, Dedica- 
tory Inscriptions (cit. n. 5), pp. 70, 88, 108. 

The same thing can be observed for the opposite sex. If the wife is dead, sometimes we find only the name of the 
father and his children. For example, the supplication of Nicholas Koronas and his children on the votive painting 
representing the Nativity of the Virgin in the church of St John, Sanidia, Kythera (first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury), CHATZIDAKIS / BITHA, Corpus (cit. n. 18), p. 201. 

From 97 cases of dissolved marriages in thirteenth-century Epiros, 18 percent were due to divorce, and more than 40 
percent were due to the death of the conjoint, A. E. Larov, Contribution à l'étude de l'institution familial en Epire 
au XIIIe siècle, in: Larou, Gender (cit. n. 3), ch. V, p. 319. Statistics for the region of Macedonia have not been 
compiled, but we presume that the situation was similar. 

Karopıssı-VErTI, Dedicatory Inscriptions (cit. n. 5), p. 84; S. E. J. GERSTEL, Painted Sources for Female Piety in 
Medieval Byzantium, in: Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 52, 1998, p. 93 n. 19. 

It is a post-byzantine graffito probably from the seventeenth century on the painting of St Paraskeve in the church of 
St Andrew, Livadi: A(énoi)s vf; SovAns Tod O (c)o9 Kari; Meyarlokovöuncas Kal tóv véxvov adtijc àv, CHATZI- 
DAKIS / BrrHA, Corpus (cit. n. 18), p. 72. See also the supplication of Anna and her children in the church of the Pa- 
nagia at Naxos (1288/89), Karorrssi- VERTI, Dedicatory Inscriptions (cit. n. 5), p. 89. In the dedicatory inscription 
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6: Mali Grad, church of the Virgin, west facade, donors composition, 1368/69, drawing 


in aristocratic circles women after the death of cially concerning the management of their dow- 


their husband, as long as they did not remarry,“ ries, which remained almost inalienable from 


had close control over the family property, espe- them.” We suppose that Eudokia found herself 


28 


29 


from the church of the Virgin at Matka, near Skopje, end of the fifteenth century, the main donor of the church is 
Milica, represented together with her son Nicholas. At the end of the inscription she asks for remembrance for her 
husband Tosinko, who was already deceased at the time the church was finished, Susorié, Ohridskata slikarska 
škola (cit. n. 16), p. 142, figs. 107, 115, ills. 104-105. 

When widows remarried, their second husband assumed the role of head of household, Larou-THomapakis, 
Peasant Society (cit. n. 2), p. 94. 

A.E. Latou, The Role of Women in Byzantine Society, in: Larov, Gender (cit. n. 3), ch. I, p. 246; A.-M. Tarsor, Wo- 
men, in: A.-M. Tarsor, Women and Religious Life in Byzantium, Aldershot 2001, pp. 119, 122. On the legal measures 
that protect the dowry see R. J. MaAcnipzs, Dowry and Inheritance in the Late Period: Some Cases from the Patriar- 
chal Register, in: R.J. Macripes, Kinship and Justice in Byzantium, ırth-ısth Centuries, Aldershot 2000, ch.V, pp. 
89-98, esp. p. 94; J. BEAUCAMP, Les filles et la transmission du patrimoine à Byzance: dot et part successorale, in: J. 
BEAUcAMP/G. Dacron (ed.), La transmission du patrimoine: Byzance et l'aire méditerranéenne, Paris 1998, pp. 11-34; 
A. E. Larou, Marriage Prohibitions, Marriage Strategies and the Dowry in Thirteenth-Century Byzantium, in: BEAU- 
CAMP /DAGRON, La transmission du patrimoine, p. 135. The situation was more complicated for women who remained 
childless because the dowry was specifically designed to promote the well-being of her children, Larou, Observations 
(cit. n. 3), p. 66; D. M. Nico, The Byzantine Lady: Ten Portraits (1250-1500), Cambridge 1994, p. 5. In rural society 
in Macedonia, widows could keep their dowry and marriage portion, and share in the property of the man, along with 
the children of the marriage. A woman could inherit the entire property of her husband only if the husband had no 
children, no surviving brothers, and no surviving parents. In the fourteenth century, households headed by widows 
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in this particular situation, which permitted her 
to make this donation personally. Data for cer- 
tain villages in early fourteenth-century Macedo- 
nia indicate that around 20 percent of house- 
holds were headed by widows.” 

The second hypothesis supposes that Bojko 
and Eudokia had ties of consanguinity (broth- 
er/sister, father /daughter), or that they lived in 
an illegal union, which although condemned by 
civil and canon law was nevertheless very com- 
mon in the fourteenth century.” In the second 
case, after the death of her husband or as a divor- 
cee, she opted to live with Bojko without mar- 
rying in order to preserve the inheritance rights 
of her child. Legally, this permitted her to retain 
control over her estate. This phenomenon was 
very widespread in this period because of conju- 
gal instability within marriage. The death of one 
of the spouses, divorce, and the social and eco- 
nomic movement of individuals were the condi- 


tions for this kind of conjugal situation, which 
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although not considered a legal marriage was 
nevertheless more stable and was tolerated more 
easily than an adulterous union.” Nevertheless, 
the institution of concubinage concerned pri- 
marily poorer women without sufficient dowries 
who consequently had few rights regarding the 
property of their male partners. We assume that 
this was not the case for Eudokia because of the 
epithet that qualifies the woman as most noble, 
which is not the case for the man. 

The epithet evyevéotatog/ebdyevertaty is at- 
tested in civic honorary inscriptions dating from 
the third century CE in the Peloponnesos, and 
is always related to noble families or citizens. 
In later centuries the epithet noble was used by 
Byzantine aristocrats who could claim at least 
one imperial ancestor." In the Palaiologan pe- 
riod, dignitaries such as despots, sebastokrators, 
and others were designated as most and all noble 
(mavevyevéotatos/ navevyevertaty), testifying 
to the late Byzantine taste for exaggeration.* It 
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seem to have been taxed in the same manner and with the same norms as households headed by men. This was not the 
case in the fifteenth century under Ottoman administration, when female heads of households were taxed at a lower 
scale than men, Larou-THomapaxis, Peasant Society (cit. n. 2), pp. 90-91. 

The same phenomenon is noticed for widows from aristocratic circles in Constantinople and in the Palaiologan pe- 
riod, TALBOT, Building Activity (cit. n. 3), p. 341, table at p. 343. 

Unfortunately, we do not know the exact figures for remarriage in Macedonia, Larou- THOMADAKIS, Peasant Society 
(cit. n. 2), 89, table III. 4 at p. 90; TALBOT, Women (cit. n. 29), p. 129. In thirteenth-century Epiros, from 97 cases of 
dissolute marriage, 40 percent were due to the death of the husband. 75 percent of these widows remarried, Larou, 
Contribution (cit. n. 25), pp. 280, 319. 

Although a great majority of households consisted of nuclear families, for economic reasons, people from fragmen- 
ted households (widowed sisters or orphaned nephews and nieces) rejoin the household of their relatives, Larov, 
Women in the History of Byzantium (cit. n. 2), pp. 26-27. In rural Macedonia at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, the census books enumerate a small number of single women — head of household. Angeliki Laiou thinks 
that unmarried women could not keep authority for very long, the phenomenon being transitory. The woman is in 
most cases orphaned and she is the head of the household until she marries, Latou-THomapakis, Peasant Society 
(cit. n. 2), chs. IIT and IV. The same phenomenon is found in Epiros, Larou, Contribution (cit. n. 25), p. 299. 
Ibid., p. 284. 

Ibid., p. 299. 

Larou, Women in the History of Byzantium (cit. n. 2), p. 27. 

See for example the funerary inscription of the most noble Herakleia (mid third century CE) from Sparta etc. A. D. 
Rizaxis/S. ZoumBaxki/C. LEPENIOTI, Roman Peloponnese, II: Roman Personal Names in Their Social Context 
(Laconia and Messenia), Athens 2004, pp. 71, 98, 109, 116, 118, 142, 143, 148, 155, 167, 244. 

A. E. Latou, The Byzantine Aristocracy in the Palaeologan Period: A Story of Arrested Development, in: Larou, 
Gender (cit. n. 3), ch. VI, p. 137 n. 25. 

The epithet ravedyevéotatos is found in three dedicatory inscriptions from Kastoria. The first is from St George 
(Omorphokklisia) around 1300, and the other is from the church Panagia Koubelidiki dating from 1260-80, Karo- 
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is significant that among the aristocracy it was 
a common occurrence for children to use only 
the name of their female parent, especially when 
their mother’s ancestry was more exalted than 
that of their father, or when the mother’s name 
conferred a particular dignity.” Thus, the noble 
Eudokia and her child did not specify the name 
of the child’s father, her own name being sufh- 
cient.* 

In the case of Bojko we presume that his ori- 
gins were not as dignified as those of the woman, 
his name being mentioned without any title.* 
Nevertheless, the epithet given to Eudokia does 
not automatically imply that her estate and her 
contribution to this donation were more impor- 
tant than those of Bojko. The name of the man is 
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listed first, and if we follow the Byzantine tradi- 
tion of digressively listing the names from most 
to least important donations, Bojko seems to 
be the main donor. In one late inscription from 
Kastoria (church of St Nicholas, 1663), we find 
the name of the very honourable archontissa The- 
ologina and her husband Petzios.” What is inter- 
esting in this case is the fact that the main donor 
of the church is obviously the woman, who has a 
higher social status than her husband and who is 
listed first. 

In any case, inscribing a woman’s name or 
painting her portrait in the sanctuary was the 
only way for Orthodox women to enter the most 
sacred part of the church.# Their physical pres- 
ence in the sanctuary was strictly forbidden al- 
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41 


42 
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pıssı-VERTI, Dedicatory Inscriptions (cit. n. 5), pp. 48, 103. The last exemple is found in the church of St Athanasios 
tou Mouzaki (1383/84), Djurié, Mali Grad (cit. n. 4), p. 39 n. 14. It is also the case with the sebastokrator Oliver in 
the narthex of Lesnovo (1349), S. GABELIC, Manastir Lesnovo: istorija i slikarstvo, Belgrade 1998, pp. 171-172, fig. 
78, pl. XLIV. In Ohrid, the župan Andreas Gropa is designated with the same epithet in Small St Clement (1378), 
Grozpanov, Ohridskoto zidno slikarstvo (cit. n. 10), p. 152. One inscription from Servia, painted in the cave of 
St George, mention certain kyriou Theodore Komnenos from Livadari, also qualified as navevyevertétov, XYN- 
GOPOULOS, Tà uvnueia cv Zepßlwv (cit. n. 21), p. rrr. In one later inscription from the church of the Virgin Plaghia, 
Konitsa (1656), the archon John-Nicholas is described as edyevéotatos, A. G. Tourta, Ot Ngoi tov Aylov Nixokäou 
otn Bitow xot tov Ayiou Mnv& oto Movodévdpt, Athens 1991, p. 40, etc. In the church of Hypapanti at Meteora 
(1366/67), kyrios Constantine is designated as navevyevéotatoc, which is the case for the archon George Mousoures 
in the church of the Virgin Monochoro (1345). In the church of St John the Evangelist at Lakkoi/Kroustas in Mi- 
rabello (1347-48), the archon John Klontzias is named edyevéotatos, etc. Karopıssı-VERTI, Dedicatory Inscriptions 
(cit. n. 5), p. 364 n. 5, pp. 367-368. 

The daughter of Nikephoros Bryennios and granddaughter of Alexios I Komnenos adopted the name of her ma- 
ternal grandmother, Irene Doukaina, Larou, The Role of Women (cit. n. 29), p. 252. See also the phenomenon 
of the long names listing all the families to which women were connected by birth or by marriage, i.e., Theodora 
Palaiologina Angelina Kantakouzene (mother of emperor John Kantakouzenos, 1347—54), or Theodora Branina 
Komnene Laskarina Kantakouzene Palaiologina (niece of emperor Michael VII), Nıcor, The Byzantine Lady 
(cit. n. 29), pp. 3-4. 

Research on Macedonian peasant society (fourteenth and fifteenth century) shows that widows are mostly known by 
the name of their husbands, marriage ties being more usual than blood relations. Nevertheless, some examples show 
that sometimes women took the name of their fathers’ family, and not that of their husbands’, Larou-THOMADARIS, 
Peasant Society (cit. n. 2), pp. 96-97, 137, 140; Latou, Observations (cit. n. 3), p. 65 n. 18. 

In many cases, when a man has only his baptismal name without any reference to his family, it is because of his poor 
background, Larou-THOMADAKIS, Peasant Society (cit. n. 2), pp. 96-97. 

Draxopou tov, Inscriptions (cit. n. 23), p. 17. 

In the Canon 69 of the Sixth Council (Constantinople III) (680), access to the sanctuary by laymen is also forbid- 
den. The only exceptions were in female monasteries where, in order to prevent frequentation by men, nuns were 
authorised to clean and to decorate the sanctuary, J. BEAUCAMP, Les femmes dans la tradition canonique, in: SMY- 
THE, Strangers to Themselves (cit. n. 5), p. 90; J. BEAUCAMP, Les femmes et l'église: Droit canonique, idéologie et 
pratiques sociales à Byzance, in: Kanon, 16, 2000, p. 87. These women were called ekklesiarchisses, TALBOT, Women 
(cit. n. 29), p. 139. 
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ready in Canon 44 of the Council of Laodikeia of 
364 and confirmed in numerous later texts.* This 
position privileges contact with the altar, a place 
where the Holy Spirit descends upon the sacred 
offerings and that is visible only to officiating 
priests.’ The invocation of the founders’ names 
during the commemorative offices is one of the 
fundamental rights of donors,* thus assuring the 
ktitors salvation after death. 
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The precise identification of our donors 
is not possible. Judging by onomastics, their 
origin is mixed. Bojko is of Slavic origin, de- 
rived from the word “boj” which means “bat- 
tle”; therefore Bojko means “the fighting one”. 
The name is mostly found in the form of Bo- 
jko,*” but also, as Bojan.* Eudokia, on the oth- 
er hand, is a very common but also exclusively 
Greek name meaning “good appearance, seems 


44 The only ecclesiastical ordination accessible to women from the third century was the diaconate. The ordination 


took place in the sanctuary, authorising this particular category of women to enter the most sacred part of the 
church, R. Tarr, Women at Church in Byzantium: Where, When and Why?, in: Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 52, 
1998, p. 63. The deaconesses were attested in the early church, but did not exist in the middle Byzantine period. 


Although de lege interdiction was not made, de facto, women were banished from the bema, M. Angoro, Chur- 


ch and Society in Byzantium under the Comneni (1081-1261), Cambridge 1995, p. 430. On canonical literature 


explaining the non-extensibility of the diaconate to women see BEAUCAMP, Les femmes dans la tradition cano- 


nique (cit. n. 43), p. 88. On their place in the ecclesiastical hierarchy see G. KiounrZiAN, Recueil des inscriptions 


grecques chrétiennes des Cyclades, de la fin du Ie au VIe siècle après J. C., Paris 2000, pp. 90-91. Nevertheless, 


the portrait of the deaconess Anna is painted next to St Anna in the narthex of the church in Asinou, Cyprus 


(around 1333), C.L. Connor, Female Saints in Church Decoration of the Troodos Mountains in Cyprus, in: 
N. P. Sevéenxo (ed.), Medieval Cyprus: Studies in Art, Architecture and History in Memory of Doula Mouriki, 


Princeton, NJ 1999, p. 218; C. L. Connor, Women of Byzantium, New Haven, CT 2004, p. 199, fig. 35. This 


isolated case must be analysed locally. Cyprus was under Latin occupation in that moment and the Catholic 


Church authorises women to enter the sanctuary. Consequently, the deaconesses were probably permitted to be 


present at the liturgy, AnGoLD, Church and Society, p. 430 n. 16; BEAUCAMP, Les femmes dans la tradition cano- 


nique, (cit. n. 43), p. 91. 


45 ‘The inscription of the Andronikos aer from Ohrid says that the textile was donated by the emperor Andronikos 
II so that he would be remembered by the shepherd of the Bulgars in the liturgy, which means that the archbishop 


should pray for the salvation of the emperor, G. MıLLET, Broderies religieuses de style byzantin, Paris 1947, p. 
89, pls. CLXXVIII, CXCII. r. In Cappadocia and Cyprus, there are few inscriptions that read: You who read, 


pray the Lord for them, BERNARDINI, Les donateurs (cit. n. 5), p. 129; STYLIANOU /STYLIANOU, Donors (cit. n. 


5), pp. 108, 109-110, III, 112, 114, 116—118. In Crete, inscriptions ask for explicit mention of painters’ name by 


priests, S. KaLopıssı-VERTI, Painters in Late Byzantine Society. The Evidence of Church Inscriptions, in: Ca- 


hiers Archéologiques, 42, 1994, pp. 144, 147. The same formula is written by the painter Onouphrios at the Ho- 


ly Apostles (1554), and the Holy Anargyroi (1550), both from Kastoria, DRAKOPOULOU, Inscriptions (cit. n. 23), 


pp. 22-23. 


46 GERSTEL, Painted Sources (cit. n. 26), p. 94; DRAKOPOULOU, Inscriptions (cit. n. 23), pp. 21-22. See the example 


of the nun Nymphodora, who in her Testament from 1445 demanded that her name be mentioned twice a week in 


return for all property she left to the monastery Xeropotamou. The same thing is noticed in the case of Theodora 


Kantakouzene for the monastery of Koutloumousiou etc., Larou, Observations (cit. n. 3), p. 62. 


47 In the Turkish census books from the fifteenth century and from 1583, this name is mentioned many times, M. 


SokoLosk1 (red.), Turski dokumenti za istorijata na makedonskiot narod. Opäirni popisni defteri od XV vek, II, 


Skopje 1973, pp. 25, 27, 28, 31, 36, 41, 43, 45, 50, 54, 56, GI, 75, IOI, 107; A. STOJANOVSKI (red.), Turski dokumenti za 
istorijata na makedonskiot narod. Opsiren popisen defter na Ohridskiot Sancak od 1583, VIII.1, Skopje 2000, pp. 
30, 37, 42, 43, 62-63, 65, 86, 91, 95, 103, 107, 128, 132, 136, 149, 152, 172. 

48 One pansebastos probably from the region of Deabolis (the region where the church of Mali Grad was built), named 


Constantine Bojanes, brother of one Eudokia, is cited in a letter to the patriarch of Constantinople in 1199. PG 119, 


col. 892; AnGoLD, Church and Society (cit. n. 44) p. 415; J.-C. CHEYNET, Aristocratie et héritage (XIe—XIIe siècle), 


in: Beaucamp/ Dacron, La transmission du patrimoine (cit. n. 29), pp. 72-73. 
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well".* The ethnic composition of the popu- 
lation living in Macedonia is, however, difh- 
cult to establish simply on the evidence of the 
names.’ We can be certain that both of them 
were wealthy locals who financed the painting of 
the church; however the inscription clarifies the 
fact that Eudokia had a noble origin and that 
she acted quite independently with her dona- 
tion, proving once more the particular status of 
wealthy widows” and their economic autonomy. 

The role of women other than nuns and aris- 
tocrats* in the religious life of Byzantine and 
post-Byzantine society is difficult to determine. 
We can be certain that female contributions to 
the material prosperity of the Church were par- 
ticularly significant, since numerous inscriptions, 
donor portraits and diverse texts testify to this 
phenomenon. In the apse of the church of Mali 


Grad, the noble Eudokia is one of these women 
who materially contributed to the decoration of 
a church, stepping out in her own name and at 
her own expenditure, manifesting her independ- 
ence and initiative in a largely male-dominated 
medieval society. She is significant in our study 
because she belonged to the small provincial no- 
bility of which little is known from the sources. 
Texts often speak only about exceptional women 
as empresses, and as wives of aristocrats.? The 
presence of Eudokia, together with that of Boj- 
ko, also suggests the popularity that the hermit- 
age enjoyed among the local population, which 
is furthermore confirmed by the later donation 


of the kaisar Novakos. 


Illustration credits: Figs. 1-6: S. Bogevska. 


49 Larou-THOMADAKIS, Peasant Society (cit. n. 2), p. 109. The name is mentioned ro times in the inscriptions dating 


50 
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from the middle Byzantine period: R.-J. Liure (ed.), Prosopographie der mittelbyzantinischen Zeit, I, Berlin u.a. 
1999, pp. 516-522. In the Palaiologan era the name is also cited 10 times, women with this name having different 
status: nun, empress, sebastokratorissa, despotissa, princess, etc., E. Trapp (ed.), Prosopographisches Lexikon der Pa- 
laiologenzeit, III, Vienna 1978, pp. 120-122. See the examples of female donors in Cappadocia also: DE JERPHANION, 
Les églises rupestres (cit. n. 21), I, pp. 173, 246, II, pp. 339, 363. 

For the onomastic study in the region of Thessalonike and Strumitsa see Larou-THomapakts, Peasant Society (cit. 
n. 2), p. 132; A. E. Latov, Peasant Names in Fourteenth-Century Macedonia, in: Byzantine and Modern Greek Stu- 
dies, I, 1975, pp. 71-96. 

In his book on Serbian nobles, Ivan Djordjevié mentions the case of Bojko and Eudokia and presumes that they 
were husband and wife. He thinks that Bojko was a Serbian who arrived as a functionary in the region, after the 
conquest of this part of the Byzantine Empire by king Dušan, and that he married a local Greek named Eudokia, 
Dyorpyevic, Zidno slikarstvo (cit. n. 9), pp. 20, 150. 

On female monastic foundations in Byzantium see E. KouBENA, A Survey of Aristocratic Women Founders of 
Monasteries in Constantinople Between the Eleventh and the Fifteenth Centuries, in: J. Y. PERREAULT (ed.), Les 
femmes et le monachisme byzantin. Acts of the Symposium held in Athens on the 28th and 29th March 1988, 
Athens 1991, pp. 25-32; TALBOT, Building Activity (cit. n. 3), pp. 329-343; M. Loukaki, Monastéres de femmes à 
Byzance du XIIe siècle jusqu'à 1453, in: PERREAULT, Les femmes et le monachisme byzantin, pp. 32-42. 

All female monasteries in Constantinople under Andronikos II (1282-1328) were founded by rich widows from the 
upper class, TALBOT, Building Activity (cit. n. 3), pp. 329-343, esp. pp. 340-342. See also the lives of exceptional By- 
zantine women such as Helena Doukaina (1258-1266), Irene Palaiologina (1288-1317), Irene Asenina Kantakouzene 
(1347-1354) etc., NıcoL, The Byzantine Lady (cit. n. 29), p. 5. 
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THE METEORA ICON OF THE INCREDULITY 
OF THOMAS RECONSIDERED 


FANI GARGOVA 


uring the late Byzantine period the evidence 
for female piety expressed through foun- 
dations, donations or commissions can be con- 
sidered widespread and visible. One figure who 
stands out in this phase of history is the basilissa 
Maria Angelina Doukaina Palaiologina, who is 
not only considered to have generously donated 
icons, liturgical vessels and reliquaries especially 
to the monastery of the Metamorphosis in Me- 
teora, but who is also attested as having founded, 
together with her husband Thomas Komnenos 
Preljubovié, a monastery dedicated to the Virgin 
Gabaliotissa in Vodena, present-day Edessa.’ 
This couple became despots of Ioannina 
in 1366/67, when Symeon Uroš, the emperor 
of Epiros and Thessaly from 1359 to 1371, dele- 
gated his son-in-law Thomas Preljubovié to aid 
the residents of Ioannina against an Albanian 
conquest. Thomas ruled until his death at the 
hands of his guards on 23 December 1384. The 
most important written source for the knowl- 


edge of the history of Epiros in the second half 
of the fourteenth century, the so-called Chroni- 
cle of Ioannina, draws a clear picture of Thomas 
as being an incapable and tyrannical ruler, who 
was largely influenced by his personal advisors, 
while his wife and the true heir of the throne of 
Epiros is seen as the exact opposite of him.” Very 
shortly after Thomas's assassination the basilissa 
married Esau de Buondelmonti for political rea- 
sons as the Albanians under the rule of Gjin Spa- 
ta were threatening Ioannina; although not more 
successful than Thomas in this respect, Esau de 
Buondelmonti was considered to have been a 
much better lord than his predecessor? Maria 
Palaiologina herself died in 1394. Esau outlived 
her and reigned until 1411. 

Although the richness of surviving donations 
by Maria Palaiologina and Thomas Preljubovié 
is already exceptional, one object in this corpus 
stands out: the small icon* depicting the Incre- 
dulity of Thomas that is preserved in the mon- 


For the Virgin Gabaliotissa see P. LEMERLE/A. Guittou/N. Svoronos/D. PAPACHRYSSANTHOU (ed.), Actes de 


Lavra, de 1329 à 1500, III, Paris 1979, pp. 100-107; N. RapoSevic/G. Susoric, Bogorodica Gabaliotisa u Vodenu, 


in: Zbornik Radova Vizantoloskog Instituta, 1989, pp. 217-263; for the objects donated to the monastery of the 
Metamorphosis see A. V. Sotoviev/V. A. Moëin, Grčke povelje srpskich vladara, Beograd 1936, pp. 290-297; N.A. 


Begs, Meteoron pinax aphierotheis hypo tes basilisses Marias Angelines Doukaines Palaiologines, in: Archaiologike 
Ephemeris, 1911, pp. 177—185; S. Crrac Estoranan, Bizancio y Espana, el legado de la basilissa Maria y de los déspo- 


tas Thomas y Esaú de Joannina, Barcelona 1943; H.C. Evans (ed.), Byzantium: Faith and Power, 1261-1557, New 


Haven/London 2004, pp. 51-53; for the liturgical vessels on Mount Athos see A. BALLIAN, Liturgical Implements, 


in: Evans, Faith and Power, pp. 117-124; J. DURAND, Innovations gothiques dans l’orfèvrerie byzantine sous les Pa- 


léologues, in: Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 58, 2004, pp. 333-354. 


For the Chronicle of Ioannina see especially L. I. Vranoussis, To chronikon ton Ioanninon kat'anekdoton demode 


epitomen, in: Epeteris tou Mesaionikou Archeiou, 1962, pp. 57-115. 


For Esau as ruler of Epiros see D. M. Nicot, The Despotate of Epiros, 1267-1479: A Contribution to the History of 


Greece in the Middle Ages, Cambridge / New York 1984, pp. 157-178. 


The icon is made of tempera on wood and measures 38 by 31,8 centimetres. 
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astery of the Metamorphosis in Meteora may be 
regarded as one of the rare Byzantine examples of 
a donor intruding in the depiction of a canonical 
scene (Fig. 1). 

This icon has been of great interest to Byzan- 
tine scholars since its discovery by Andreas Xyn- 
gopoulos in the early 1960s,’ as its uniqueness is 
immediately noticeable: the common iconogra- 
phy of the Doubting Thomas is disrupted by a fe- 
male figure wearing a red imperial garment and a 
splendid crown. She is standing just behind the 
apostle Thomas, who is as usual shown on the 
point of touching Jesuss wound. Christ on the 
other hand does not react to Thomas, but rather 
to the presence of the woman dressed in the impe- 
rial garment by touching and blessing her crown. 
In this gesture Jesus incorporates another, a 
twelfth, male figure, whose body is hidden behind 
the woman and the apostle Thomas, but who 
looks straight out of the picture and at the viewer. 

Xyngopoulos interprets this unusual com- 
position persuasively in his article of 1964, by 
showing that the icon should be attributed 
to a donation of the couple Maria Palaiolo- 
gina and Thomas Preljubovié. Comparing the 
portraits on two other well-known icons, one 
also preserved in the monastery of the Meta- 
morphosis and the other, which forms part of 
a precious diptych belonging to the treasury 
of the cathedral of Cuenca in Spain since the 
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seventeenth century and which shows Maria 
Angelina in proskynesis at the feet of the The- 
otokos, he argues that the imperial woman in 
the icon of the Incredulity of Thomas depicts 
Maria Angelina herself intruding in the gospel 
scene.5 On these icons she is unmistakably iden- 
tified through the inscription above her head: 
MAPIA H EYXEBEZTATH BAZIAIZYA 
AITEAINA KOMNHNH AOYKENA H 
IIAAAIOAOTINA on the icon in Meteora; 
MAPIA BASIAIZA ATEA[NJA AOYKENA 
IIAAAIOAO[TINA] on the diptych in Cuen- 
ca.’ 

The fact that the person positioned between 
Maria and Thomas in addition forms a twelfth 
apostle, who also should not be part of this gos- 
pel scene, and that, as Xyngopoulos states, this 
face is rather portrait-like with individual traits, 
makes him assume that the only possible per- 
son here depicted could be Thomas Preljubovi¢ 
himself. Xyngopoulos also proposes a rather nar- 
row dating from 1372 to 1383, arguing that the 
donation could not have been made before Ma- 
rias brother, with the monastic name loasaph, 
entered the monastery and not after Thomas's 
official recognition as despot by the Byzantine 
emperor in 1383, as he is not shown in an impe- 
rial garment.’ 

This hypothesis has remained largely unques- 
tioned until today.’ Major new opinions have 


A. XyNGorouLos, Neai prosopographiai tes Marias Palaiologinas kai tou Thoma Preljubovié, in: Deltion tes Chris- 
tianikes Archaiologikes Hetaireias, 4, 1964-65, pp. 53-70. 

The icon of the Theotokos in the Megalo Meteora has been seen in a direct connection with the so-called Cuenca 
diptych ever since its thorough study by Cirac Estopafidn in 1939 resp. 1943. The Cuenca diptych depicts on its other 
leaf a standing Jesus at whose feet there has once been depicted Thomas Komnenos Preljubovié, as the inscription 
OOMAXZ AEXIIOTH£X K(OMN]HNOX O TI[PEAOYMIIOZ] above this area states (cited after M. LASCARIS, 
Deux chartes de Jean Uroš, dernier Némanide, in: Byzantion, 25—27, 1955-1957, p. 322). See Crrac EsroPARaN, Bi- 
zancio y Espafia (cit. n. 1); A. MARTÍNEZ SÁEZ, El díptico bizantino de la Catedral de Cuenca, Cuenca 2004. 


On John Uroš and his retreat into monastic life see Lascarıs, Deux chartres (cit. n. 6), pp. 277-323; D. M. Nicor, 
Meteora: The Rock Monasteries of Thessaly, London 1975, pp. 101-111; On Thomas as despot and his recognition 
by the emperor, which has actually been dated to the year 1382, see Nico, Despotate of Epiros (cit. n. 3), p. 152; C. 
MaraNov, The Phenomenon Thomas Preljubovié, in: E. K. Curysos (ed.), Praktika diethnous symposiou gia to 


6 
7 Cited after Evans, Faith and Power (cit. n. 1), pp. 51-52. 
8 
despotato tes Epeirou, Arta 1992, pp. 63-68. 
9 


See e.g. K. Werrzmann /M. Cuapzipaxis/K. Miarev/S. Rapoıcıc, Frühe Ikonen, Sinai, Griechenland, Bulgari- 
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1: Meteora, Metamorphosis monastery, icon of the Incredulity of Thomas, after 1384 
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only agreed on the possibility that the icon was 
commissioned and donated by Maria Palaiolo- 
gina alone and possibly after Thomas death for 
his commemoration.” Interestingly all interpre- 
tations fail to acknowledge adequately and in- 
terpret the part of this icon that makes it stand 
out from the majority of icons of this size:" the 
presence of the woman in this gospel scene. The 
intrusion of a female person into a clearly fixed 
and hardly changing iconography is unparalleled 
in Byzantine painting and is thus a feature that 
requires a more thorough investigation than has 
been carried out so far. 

Byzantine depictions in which donors are 
actually integrated within the field of a gospel 
scene can hardly be found before the same pe- 
riod, the second half of the fourteenth century, 
and it never becomes a common practice.” It is 
worthy to note that the context of origin of these 
few instances must be sought within a Latin so- 
ciety. Examples include a depiction of the Incre- 
dulity of Thomas with portraits of two persons 
from the Lusignan family in the church of the 
Holy Cross in Pelendri, Cyprus, dated before 
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1375, and the portraits of king Janus and queen 
Charlotte at the lower end of the Crucifixion 
and a Latin bishop that bends over the Virgin 
in the Koimesis in the Royal Chapel in Pyrga, 
Cyprus, dated to 1421.8 This phenomenon is ex- 
ceptional considering the fact that in the four- 
teenth century there is a sudden emergence of 
donor depictions within gospel scenes in Italian 
art." Among those are scattered instances of de- 
pictions, in which the protagonists of the gospel 
scene actually react to, or even interact with, the 
donor.5 

But most notable on the icon of the Incre- 
dulity of Thomas is that this female figure not 
only witnesses the event, but she forms an active 
part of it. Firstly she becomes the main content 
of this depiction, equal to the apostles and con- 
scious of it, and secondly this fact is emphasized 
not only through her glorious appearance, but 
through the unmistakably expressive reaction of 
Christ. 

To begin, the manner in which Jesus touch- 
es the forehead and crown of the woman evokes 
strong similarities to the common iconography 


en, Jugoslawien, Vienna 1965, pp. 32, 85; D. Z. SoruiaNos, Meteora, Meteora 1991, pp. 132, 138; Evans, Faith and 


Power (cit. n. 1), p. 51. 


10. P. Mijovid, O ikonama s portretima Tome Preljubovica i Marije Paleologove, in: Zbornik za likovne umetnosti, 2, 


II 


I2 


1966, pp. 185—194; G. SuBoti¢, Dora kai dorees tou despote Thoma kai tes basilissas Marias Palaiologinas, in: E. K. 
Curysos, Praktika (cit. n. 8), pp. 69-86; N. PATTERSON SEVÉENKO, The Representation of Donors and Holy Figu- 
res on Four Byzantine Icons, in: Deltion tes Christianikes Archaiologikes Hetaireias, 17, 1994, pp. 162—164. 

Its size corresponds to that of icons intended for use in the upper zone of the templon within a dodekaorton cycle. 
For earlier examples see PATTERSON Ševčenko, Representation of Donors (cit. n. 10), pp. 163-164. 

For both frescoes see A. W. Cann, Byzantines and Italians on Cyprus, Images from Art, in: Dumbarton Oaks Pa- 


For a catalogue of such examples see D. Kocks, Die Stifterdarstellung in der italienischen Malerei des 13.—15. Jahr- 


13 

pers, 49, 1995, pp. 345-348, figs. 11, 14. 
14 

hunderts, Cologne 1971, pp. 248-257. 
15 


E.g. a depiction of the Adoration of the Magi in the Abbazia Santa Maria in Vezzolano from around 1350 with a 
representation of the donor from the Rivalba family, who is being presented to the Virgin by an angel. Exceptional 
in this depiction is that both Maria and Joseph turn away from the main subject of the scene and towards the donor. 
Maria even reaches out her hand. Cf. M. BERNARD (ed.), Tre Abbazie del Piemonte, Torino 1962, pl. 16; for two la- 
ter examples from San Lorenzo in Piacenza see Kocks, Stifterdarstellung (cit. n. 14), pp. 488, 490. Another example 
dated to the same period is the Crucifixion in the baptistery of San Marco in Venice commissioned by Andreas 
Dandolo. Here the scene is already an extended version of the common iconography and thus not directly useful 
for comparison, as in addition to John the Evangelist and the Virgin, one can also see John the Baptist and St Mark, 
who is performing a gesture of blessing towards one of the donors, cf. G. Horn, Das Baptisterium der Markuskir- 
che in Venedig, Baugeschichte und Ausstattung, Frankfurt am Main 1991, pp. 87-90, fig. 12. 
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of crowning scenes," although it is noteworthy 
that Jesus does not merely bless her symbol of re- 
gency while maintaining a frontal and sublime 
posture. In the majority of crowning scenes, i.e. 
scenes in which Jesus blesses a regent by touching 
his crown and thus legitimizing his or her power, 
Christ is depicted either as a celestial phenom- 
enon seated in a mandorla, as a bust figure with- 
in a celestial segment or as a seated or standing 
frontal figure gazing at the viewer.” In this icon 
of the Incredulity of Thomas Christ’s attention 
is instead focused on the presence of the imperial 
woman. He reaches in a most unnatural gesture 
over the head of the apostle Thomas to perform 
his blessing and he underlines this conscious act 
by also turning his eyes to her. 

The kind of emphasis of Christ facing the 
crowned person — although completely un- 
known in this special mode — nevertheless exists 
in some few instances. Examples are the ivory 
plaque with Constantine VII Porphyrogenne- 
tos, today in the State Pushkin Museum of Fine 
Arts in Moscow, or the portrait of Roger II in 
the church of Santa Maria dell’Amiraglio in 
Palermo. But a crowning scene of this kind has 
not been preserved that includes an empress as its 
main protagonist. 

Also exceptional is the existence of a fe- 
male figure within a gospel scene and amongst 
the apostles. A single comparison for this kind 
of representation of a female person integrated 
within the group of the twelve disciples of Christ 


can be sought among the scenes of the Pente- 
cost and the Ascension of Christ. A mode of de- 
piction of both scenes includes the Theotokos 
herself, a female person shown at the centre of 
the apostles. Well-known early examples are fo- 
lio 13v (Ascension) and folio 14v (Pentecost) of 
the Rabbula codex.” Both show the Theotokos 
in the centre of the apostles and in this instance 
standing out within her function. While the 
composition of the Ascension of Christ remains 
basically unchanged up to the late Byzantine 
period and maintains a strong similarity to the 
common iconography of this subject in Western 
art, the scene of the Pentecost evolved in differ- 
ent directions in the East and in the West. The 
familiar image type in Byzantium would show 
exclusively the twelve apostles sitting in a semi- 
or full-circle receiving the flames that ray out 
from a celestial segment or from the Hetoimasia, 
as in the mosaics in the dome of San Marco in 
Venice or in the inner narthex of Nea Mone.”° 
In Western depictions of the Pentecost from the 
twelfth century onwards, however, the Theo- 
tokos becomes an integral and central part of 
the composition. As such she is most notably 
shown on the triptych by Orcagna from the high 
altar of SS Apostoli in Florence dated to around 
1362, visually forming the highlighted centre of 
the scene (Fig. 2).” 

These comparisons point out that viewing 
the female figure within the icon of the Incredu- 
lity of Thomas as a representation of the donor of 


16 ‘This fact has recently been stressed by B. Cverxovic, Christianity and Royalty, the Touch of the Holy, in: Byzanti- 


on, 72, 2002, pp. 363-364. 


17 Cf. A. GRABAR, L'empereur dans l'art Byzantin, Paris 1936, pp. 112-122, e.g. pls. XXIV 2, XXV 2. 


18 On the similarity between those two scenes see E. KITZINGER, The Mosaics of St. Mary of the Admiral in Palermo, 


Washington, DC 1990, pp. 190-191, pl. 23, fig. 190. 


19 Cf. K. Werrzmann, Late Antique and Early Christian Book Illumination, New York 1977, pp. 101, 105, pls. 36, 38. 


20 For San Marco see O. Demus, The Mosaics of San Marco in Venice, I-II, Chicago/London 1984, pl. 4; for Nea 
Mone see D. Mounixi, The Mosaics of Nea Moni on Chios, Athens 1985, pl. 280. 


21 Cf. LCI, II, pp. 415-423. 


22 Cf. G. KREYTENBERG, Orcagna, Andrea di Cione, Ein universeller Künstler der Gotik in Florenz, Mainz 2000, pp. 


158-162, pls. 44, 45, with further examples of the Pentecost scene from the fourteenth century including the Virgin 


by Taddeo Gaddi (fig. 190) and Jacopo di Cione (fig. 191). 
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2: Florence, Galleria dell’Accademia, Orcagna, triptych with Pentecost, ca. 1362 


this object is not the only possible interpretation. 
As a matter of fact the woman could be seen as 
the Virgin herself being crowned by Jesus. The 
postures of those two figures recall the Corona- 
tion of the Virgin in the manner that emerges in 
the late thirteenth century throughout Western 
art.” Although the prominent mosaic by Jacopo 
Torriti dating from around 1290 in the apse of 
Santa Maria Maggiore still shows its protagonists 
sitting rather statically next to each other, this 
depiction of a crowning already reveals the strong 
connection of Jesus towards the Virgin, which 
is uniformly missing towards worldly emperors, 
but which is found in the icon of the Incredulity 


of Thomas.” Throughout the fourteenth century 
the composition becomes more dynamic and the 
devotion of both Jesus and Maria towards each 
other increases, before this connection gets dis- 
solved and ideologized by the development of a 
trinity-composition and thus a frontal posture of 
the Virgin by the fifteenth century.” 

The two versions of this iconography by Ja- 
copo di Cione from the early 1370s are chrono- 
logically close to the icon of the Incredulity of 
Thomas. They show the Virgin sitting in ven- 
eration with her head lowered, arms crossed be- 
fore her chest and turned towards Jesus, whose 
whole attention is focused on the act of blessing 


23 The first depiction of Christ and of the Mother of God in imperial garments is found in the church of Hagios Atha- 
nasios tou Mouzaki in Kastoria and dates to 1384/1385, cf. H. Macurre, The Heavenly Court, in: H. MAGUIRE 
(ed.), Byzantine Court Culture from 829 to 1204, Washington, DC 1997, pp. 257-258, fig. 17. 


24 LCI, II, p. 673. 


25 Cf. A. Tomer, Iacobus Torriti pictor, Una Vicenda Figurativa del Tardo Duecento Romano, Rome 1990, pls. 18, 24. 


26 LCL IL pp. 673-674. 
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3: Florence, Galleria dell Accademia, Jacopo di Cione, panel 
with Coronation of the Virgin, ca. 1372/1373 


his mother’s crown with both hands, which is an 
honor that seems reserved only for her (Fig. 3). 

It becomes clear that it is possible to con- 
sider the compositional singularity as an inte- 
gration of an altered Coronation scene within 
the Incredulity of Thomas. The direct connec- 
tion between this scene and the Mother of God 
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is additionally given through the tradition of 
her Ascension in the Legenda Aurea: The apostle 
Thomas had missed the Dormition of the Vir- 
gin and demanded as in the case of Jesus a proof 
for this miraculous event. Thus the Virgin hands 
him over her girdle, while she ascends.” The nar- 
rative moment right after this would be the Cor- 
onation of the Virgin. In this manner, through 
the associative integration of both instances of 
doubt, the circle of a narration that includes a 
theological demonstration of the divinity of Je- 
sus is complete. 

The fact that this interpretation of the icon of 
the Incredulity of Thomas introduces a strong in- 
fluence of trends in Italian art in the second half 
of the fourteenth century could be explained by 
the affiliation of the donor of this artefact, who 
can nevertheless be identified as Maria Palaiolo- 
gina. This different reading makes such a com- 
mission even more plausible, as Maria Palaiolo- 
gina could act as a disguised donor within the 
picture, identifying herself with the Virgin and 
merely inserting her face, especially when consid- 
ering Xyngopoulos’s starting point for the identi- 
fication of the royal female figure within the icon 
with Maria Palaiologina. He relied on the strong 
facial similarity of this female figure to the por- 
traits of Maria Palaiologina on the Cuenca dip- 
tych and the icon of the Theotokos in Meteora.” 
Such a form of identification is not unknown in 
Byzantine art. A prominent example of the hid- 
den participation of a donor in an apocryphal 
event is the case of Constantine Monomachos, 
whose features can be seen in the figure of king 


27 The monumental polyptych dating to the years 1370/1371 is today preserved in the National Gallery in London and 


the smaller panel from 1372/1373 is in the Galleria dell’Accademia in Florence. Cf. KREYTENBERG, Orcagna (cit. n. 


22), p. 181, figs. 203, 204. 


28 J. DE VORAGINE, Die Legenda Aurea, tr. Richard Benz, Heidelberg 1979, pp. 588-589. A relic of the girdle is still 


venerated in Prato, where it was brought, according to the local legend, by a Michele Dagomari from Jerusalem in 


1141. Its popularity grew especially from the beginning of the fourteenth century on, when a transept chapel to house 


the relics and a marble pulpit to display them on feast days were annexed to the cathedral and the depiction of the 


miraculous moment became a common motif in Italian art. Cf. A. McLean, Prato, Architecture, Piety and Political 


Identity in a Tuscan City-State, New Haven / London 2008, pp. 152-158, 173-193. 


29 Cf. XyncopouLos, Neai prosopographiai (cit. n. 5), p. 55, pl. 21. 
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4: Mount Athos, Vatopedi monastery, chalice, 1367-1384 


Solomon in the scene of the Anastasis in Nea 
Mone on Chios.?? 

If Maria Palaiologina commissioned this icon 
and placed herself in a very central position, al- 
though not as herself but as her name patron the 
Virgin Maria, the reference to Italian art does not 
surprise. Maria Palaiologina as basilissa and re- 
gent of Ioannina derived from the Orsini family, 
which had ruled over Kephalenia since the end 
of the twelfth century and over the Despotate of 
Epiros since 1318. Her legitimacy over the throne 
of Epiros was assured through the heritage of her 
mother, Thomais Orsini. Although the Orsinis 
were well established in the region of the Ionian 
Islands and Epiros, it is clear that they maintained 
good relations with Italy and other Italian families 
settled on Greek territory, which is demonstrated 
by their decision to make Esau de Buondelmonti, 
who derived from the Florentine family of Accia- 
juoli, the second husband of Maria Palaiologina.# 

The connection to Italy can also be traced in 
other artefacts that are assuredly associated with 
Maria and her first husband Thomas Preljubovié, 
especially with a chalice preserved in the monas- 
tery of Vatopedi (Fig. 4). This precious liturgical 
vessel shows formal and technical features that 
originated in Western art. Its shape with a six- 
lobed foot, a knop with projecting bosses and a 
bell-shaped bowl with a crown, the leaves of which 
form a fleur-de-lys, are typically Italian. The tech- 
nique of translucent basse-taille enamel, as known 
from Siena and Venice, is nevertheless used to 
depict Byzantine iconography and the Greek 
donor inscription OO0MA/Z AEX/TIOTH= 
K/OMNHN/OX IIPE/AOY-MIIOE*. The 


30 Cf. Mourir, Nea Moni (cit. n. 20), pp. 136-139, pls. 48, 53; R. OUSTERHOUT, Rebuilding the Temple, Constantine 
Monomachus and the Holy Sepulchre, in: Journal of the Society of Architectural Historians, 48.1, 1989, p. 78. This 


is a point that makes Nancy Patterson Sevéenko underline the singularity of the icon, by assuming that it is common 


ractice in Byzantine art to add the donors own portrait to the body of a holy person, but unknown to participate as 
P yz P y yp 


evident donor in a holy scene, cf. PATTERSON SEVCENKO, Representation of Donors (cit. n. 10), pp. 162-163. 


31 For the Orsini family on the territory of Epiros see Nico, Despotate of Epiros (cit. n. 3), pp. 40-43, 57-61, 80-83, 


but also the revealing genealogical tables 2 and 5. 


32 Cited after K. Loverpou-Tsicaripas, Byzantine Small Art Works, in: I. PapangELos/P GravvaLos (ed.), The 
Holy and Great Monastery of Vatopaidi, Tradition, History, Art, Mount Athos 1998, p. 657. 
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5: Island of Ioannina, Hagios Nicholas ton Philanthropinon monastery, scene of the Incredulity of 


Thomas, 1542 


most unusual feature, however, remains the little 
statuette of an enthroned Christ making a gesture 
of blessing with both hands. The visibility of the 
back of his throne is singular in fourteenth-centu- 
ry Byzantine and Italian art. It has been suggested 
that such a statuette is best suited for the top of a 
monstrance reliquary.# 

It becomes evident that it would not be unu- 
sual for the rulers of Ioannina, the basilissa Maria 
Palaiologina and the despot Thomas Preljubovié, 
to commission artefacts that combine features 
current in the regions beyond the sea and be- 
yond the mountains and that create unique ar- 


tistic outcomes. In the case of the icon of the In- 
credulity of Thomas it is even possible to trace 
a regionally broad impact of this newly found 
iconography. This icon that foregrounds the im- 
portance of a female figure within a narrative 
that originally excludes such a presence was cop- 
ied throughout Epiros and the environs of Me- 
teora in six frescoes dating from the sixteenth to 
the eighteenth centuries.’ All of these post-Byz- 
antine copies are found in the naos of the katho- 
likon of a monastery and have in common the 
presence of the female imperial figure standing 


behind the apostle Thomas. 


33 C£ Duranp, Innovations gothiques (cit. n. 1), pp. 339-341, and Barrian, Liturgical Implements (cit. n. 1), pp. 


119-120, agree on all major points concerning this object. 


34 The probability that more representations existed in other post-Byzantine monasteries in Epiros can not be exclu- 
ded, although the state of preservation on one hand, and the state of documentation on the other hand do not allow 


for further speculation. 
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6: Meteora, Barlaam monastery, scene of the Incredulity of Thomas, 1548 


The earliest depiction is on the west wall of 
the katholikon of the monastery Hagios Nicho- 
las ton Philanthropinon on the island of Ioannina 
and can be dated to the year 1542 (Fig. 5) and at- 
tributed to Frangos Katelanos and his workshop. 
The scene has a traditional composition including 
two groups of apostles on either side of the main 
event, and Jesus is shown frontally with his right 
hand raised to the sky and his left hand uncover- 
ing his wound. On his right side behind the apos- 
tle Thomas a woman in imperial garment is de- 
picted, although in this instance Christ does not 
react to her presence; she becomes a part of the 
uniform group of the apostles. 


In 1548 the same workshop painted the naos 
of the katholikon of the Barlaam monastery in 
Meteora.% Here they integrated once again the 
scene of the Doubting Thomas with the imperial 
female figure (Fig. 6). This depiction neverthe- 
less stands out amongst the other copies. On the 
one hand it is painted on a prominent position 
above the south entrance and also exactly above 
the donor inscription, thus it is meant to be par- 
ticularly visible. On the other hand Christ is 
again blessing the present woman in an exagger- 
ated gesture. It can be assumed that the painters 
knew the “original icon”, which was on display 
in the neighboring monastery of the Metamor- 


phosis. 


35 C£ M. ACHEIMASTU-POTAMIANU, He Mone ton Philanthropenon kai he prote phase tes metabyzantines zographi- 


kes, Athens 1983, pp. 173-175, and idem, Hoi toichographies tes Mones ton Philanthropenon sto nesi ton Ioanni- 


non, Athens 2004, pp. 70, 90-92. 


36 Cf. ACHEIMASTU-POTAMIANUD, Philanthropenon (cit. n. 35), p. 173; SOPHIANOS, Meteora (cit. n. 9), pp. 22-27; T. 


STEPPAN, Meteora, in: M. RESTLE (ed.), Reallexikon zur byzantinischen Kunst, VI, Stuttgart 1997, pp. 253, 339. 


37 Mentioned in WEITZMANN, Frühe Ikonen (cit. n. 9), p. 85; ACHEIMASTU-PoTAMIANU, Philanthropenon (cit. n. 35), 


pp. 174-175; MARTÍNEZ SAEZ, El díptico (cit. n. 6), p. 43. 
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7: Meteora, monastery of Hagia Triada, scene of the Incredu- 
lity of Thomas, 1692 


The direct influence of the icon can also be 
seen in the depiction of the same scene on the 
west side of the pier that divides the naos and 
the narthex of the katholikon of the monastery 
of Hagia Triada in Meteora. In the paintings 
that date to 1692 Christ reaches out to bless 
the imperial woman (Fig. 7). It is clear that the 
spatial proximity to the “original icon” have in- 
spired the painters in those two instances, as 
this most expressive gesture by Jesus only oc- 
curs in Meteora, although in frescoes dating 150 
years apart. 

Sixty kilometers northeast of Meteora in the 
katholikon of the monastery Hosios Nikano- 


9: Tsoukas monastery near Ioannina, scene of the Incredulity 
of Thomas, 1779 


ras in Zavorda, the scene of the Incredulity of 
Thomas is painted on the south wall of the dia- 
konikon (Fig. 8). Although the composition in- 
tegrates the woman, and places her centrally in 
between Thomas and the rest of the apostles to 
the right of Jesus, there is no reaction to her pres- 
ence, just as in the version on the lake of Ioan- 
nina. The paintings of the katholikon are gener- 
ally attributed to Frangos Katelanos, although 
the only secure dating can be made through an 
inscription on the lower part of the drum, which 
indicates the year 1592.” 

In the katholikon of the Tsoukas monastery 
20 kilometres west of Ioannina the composition- 


38 Cf SOPHIANOS, Meteora (cit. n. 9), p. 91; STEPPAN, Meteora (cit. n. 36), p. 254. 
39 For the attribution to the workshop of Frangos Katelanos see ACHEIMASTU-POTAMIANU, Philanthropenon (cit. n. 
35), pp. 178-179; N. Moursorouros, Grevena, Antiquities, Fortifications, Villages, Monasteries and Churches of 


the Prefecture of Grevena, Thessaloniki 2006, p. 142. For the inscription of the year 1592 see S. Bociarzes, Sym- 


bole sten historia tes ekklesiastikes architektonikes tes kentrikes Hellados kata to 160 aiona, hoi mones tou Hagiou 


Bessarionos (Dousiko) kai tou Hosiou Nikanoros (Zaborda), Athens 2000, p. 75, pl. 57b. The discrepancy between 
the attribution and the dating might not have been addressed so far, although in the area of the depiction of the 
Incredulity of Thomas a small part of the painting has been cleaned and it shows an underlying layer, which could 


belong to the original décor, while the layer which is now visible is that of 1592. 
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10: Arta, church of Hagia Theodora, scene of the Incredulity of Thomas, late seventeenth or early eighteenth century 
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al type of the imperial woman merely part of the 
apostle group has been used in such a way that 
it bears a strong resemblance to the fresco in the 
monastery Hagios Nicholas ton Philanthropinon 
(Fig. 9). This depiction is situated on the north- 
ern wall of the western cross-arm and is dated to 
the year 1779.*° 

The last citation of the Meteora icon of the 
Incredulity of Thomas is found in the church of 
Hagia Theodora, formerly the katholikon of the 
monastery dedicated to that saint, and the fres- 
coes have been dated to the late seventeenth or 
early eighteenth century.” In the center of the 
northern wall of the main nave, the figural com- 
position of the scene resembles most closely the 
solution found in the monastery of Hosios Ni- 
kanoras, although the architectural setting is dif- 
ferent. The imperial woman is again central, but 
not participating (Fig. 10). 

These depictions show that the reference to 
the icon of the Doubting Thomas in the monas- 
tery of the Metamorphosis is not a scattered phe- 
nomenon that might for example be associated 
with the fact that Maria Palaiologina is depicted 
as the donor. What can be seen is the develop- 
ment of an image type that must have been re- 
gionally well distributed and popular. This recep- 


tion may have been fostered by the knowledge 
that Maria Angelina had donated this object. 
Her memory was indeed kept alive in Mete- 
ora and in Ioannina.” But the development of 
the image type integrating the imperial woman 
points to a theological understanding of this 
figure. In this regard, an identification with the 
Mother of God as Maria Regina is most logical 
as, contrary to the Byzantine period, this icono- 
graphic variant was in post-Byzantine times al- 
ready accepted and often depicted.# 

The icon of the Incredulity of Thomas is a 
telling example of the modes adapted in a late 
Byzantine society to express concepts of oneself. 
In this case the artefact refers to a close connec- 
tion to Italy, although using a typically Byzan- 
tine means of expression that facilitated a dis- 
semination of this newly invented iconographic 
version in large scale and over more than four 


centuries. 


Illustration credits: Fig. 1: after Evans, Faith and Pow- 
er (cit. n. 1), pl. 24A. — Figs. 2, 3: after KREYTENBERG, 
Orcagna (cit. n. 22), pl. 44a, fig. 204. — Fig. 4: after N. 
Bonovas (ed.), Le mont Athos et l'Empire byzantine, 
trésors de la sainte montagne, Paris 2009, pl. 72. — Figs. 


5-10: E. Gargova. 


40 The inscription is reproduced in D. KamaARoOULIAS, Ta Monasteria tes Epeirou, I, Athens 1996, p. 451. 


41 Cf. V. PapaporouLou, Byzantine Arta and its Monuments, Athens 2007, p. 54. 
42 Cf. N.A. Bees, Geschichtliche Forschungsresultate und Ménchs- und Volkssagen über die Gründer der Meteoren- 


klóster, in: Byzantina kai Neohellenika Chronika, 3, 1922, pp. 372—375. 


43 See e.g. the main icon of the monastery of the Metamorphosis in Meteora dating to 1790, whose Theotokos is 


shown wearing a crown, cf. SOPHIANOS, Meteora (cit. n. 9), p. 134. 
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I seek not my own 


IS THERE A FEMALE MODE OF 
CHARITY AND PATRONAGE? 


Dionysios STATHAKOPOULOS 


widow, a married woman, an unmarried 

one — if they had the purse and the pen- 
chant to be charitable, to sponsor an object, an 
idea, an institution, would they behave differ- 
ently from their husbands, deceased or alive, 
their fathers, brothers or sons? Is gender a use- 
ful tool in studying charity and patronage? These 
are questions that may appear superfluous amidst 
the contributions in this volume, but they are 
not if we want to position the results of our re- 
search within a larger framework both in the ter- 
ritory of those looking to reconstruct the past as 
well as those seeking to understand and shape 
the present. As a social historian who is working 
on late Byzantine charity I aim to do two things: 
first to understand the context of women and 
giving in our current scholarly environment and 
second to survey and analyze the available data 
from the later Byzantine period. It is easier to be- 
gin with what this article is not: it is not exhaus- 
tive, but rather eclectic in its pickings; it does not 
at this stage offer definitive answers, but seeks 


I. 
eyond the biological differences between 


B 


ences or the similarities between them? At this 


the sexes should one emphasize the differ- 


particular point in our cultural history it seems 


to establish a framework for further research 
(which, I am confident will be made much easier 
after the publication of this collection of essays) 
and suggest orders of magnitude; finally it is an 
attempt to piece together a body of evidence and 
put some basic questions to it. 

The sources at our disposal largely determine 
the amount and quality of data at hand. Docu- 
mentary sources such as testaments, donation 
charters and typika constitute the most fruitful 
type of evidence; they will be privileged over 
other genres. However, without the use of narra- 
tive sources such as histories and hagiography, a 
lot of information on the way women practised 
charity would be lost, and as such they will also 
be included in this overview. Finally, for reasons 
of space, I will limit my investigation to the pe- 
riod from the Komnenoi onwards, occasionally 
using older material to support a point. Also for 
reasons of clarity I will not refer to charitable do- 
nations or patronage performed by married cou- 


ples. 


THE SEMANTICS OF DIFFERENCE 


that difference is the dominant discourse. From 
the pope to pop culture, men and women are 
perceived and more importantly presented as 
essentially different.’ If divergence is really that 


Pope Benedict XVI to participants in the International Convention “Woman and Man, the Humanum in Its En- 


tirety”, promoted by the Pontifical Council for the Laity on the 2oth anniversary of the Apostolic Letter Mulieris 


dignitatem, 9 February 2008: “Faced with cultural and political trends that seek to eliminate, or at least cloud and 


confuse, the sexual differences inscribed in human nature, considering them a cultural construct, it is necessary to 
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general and intrinsic, I suppose that this could be 
expected to apply to most areas of human behav- 
iour — in our case also to attitudes towards and 
the practice of patronage and charity. To examine 
our current outlook on charity and gender differ- 
ence is not mere pedantry: such views inform the 
attitudes of historians (for example) and I cannot 
help but think that they influence his/her out- 
look on the past. By debating this issue of diver- 
gence, we can expect not perhaps to resolve the 
question, but at least to place it in a conscious 
context of enquiry. 

The exploration of women’s attitudes to- 
wards others forms in a way the backbone of 
this project. Women have been regarded as 
more altruistic than men, as displaying a higher 
level of empathy, as being more prone to help 
others and as having a stronger concern of care 
towards others.” In a popular and quite influen- 
tial study Carol Gilligan assumed a moral su- 
periority of women and emphasized an almost 
natural female inclination towards connected- 
ness, the care of others and nurturing.’ Her 
work has provoked quite a strong reaction from 
feminist scholars for being blind to the social 
construction of difference and thus suggesting 
that differences may be “fixed”, and “essential- 


ist”. 
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If the question of women and attitude to 
others has been principally explored by psycholo- 
gists the fairly recent topic of gender and char- 
ity is mainly situated in the social sciences and 
economics and the goals of research undertaken 
therein are fairly clear: to investigate gender dif- 
ferences in giving, to understand the underlying 
mechanisms and to express findings in a practical 
way, above all in formulating more precise ways 
to attract significant donations from women — in 
short most of the research is driven by fundrais- 
ing concerns.’ The underlying impetus must be 
a belief that women are not yet as active in char- 
ity as their social and economic status would sug- 
gest. On the one hand there are seemingly deeply 
rooted beliefs, which may be summarized as fol- 
lows: “Women are more likely to give of their 
time than their money; [...] when they give 
money, they give small amounts; [...] women 
are very parochial in their giving. [...] Men have 
sought a ‘naming opportunity’, that is, perhaps 
having a building or program with their name on 
it. Women, on the other hand, more characteris- 
tically give to make a difference, giving to causes 
that tug at their heart strings and that help oth- 
ers." According to a study commissioned in 1999 
by the Center for Women’s Business Research 
entitled “Philanthropy Among Business Wom- 


recall God’s design that created the human being masculine and feminine, with a unity and at the same time an 
original difference and complementary.” See: http://www.vatican.va/holy_father/benedict_xvi/speeches/2008/fe- 
bruary /documents/hf_ben-xvi_spe_20080209_donna-uomo_en.html. On pop culture it will suffice to point to 


the vastly successful book by J. Gray, Men are from Mars, Women are from Venus, New York 1992, and its dozens 
of spin-offs. 

D.J. Mescu/P.M. Rooney et al., Race and Gender Differences in Philanthropy: Indiana as a Test Case, in: New 
Directions for Philanthropic Fundraising, 37, 2002, p. 66. I would like to thank Patrick M. Rooney, Executive Di- 
rector of the Center on Philanthropy at Indiana University, for his help in obtaining useful data. 

C. GILLIGAN, In a Different Voice, 2nd ed., Cambridge, MA/London 1993. 

N. WEINSTEIN, Power, Resistance and Science, in: New Politics, 22, 1997, at: http://www.wpunj.edu/~newpol/is- 
sue22 /weisst22.htm, see also the review of Gilligan’s book by J. AUERBACH et al., in: Feminist Studies, 11, 1985, pp. 
149—161. For a more positive response which also suggests the lasting influence of the work see A. LE Gorr, Care, 
empathie et justice: Un essai de problématisation, in: Revue du MAUSS, 32, 2008, pp. 129-141. 

See, for example, the Women’s Philanthropy Institute at Indiana University http://www.philanthropy.iupui. 
edu/PhilanthropicServices / WPI/. 

J. Oppepisano, Giving Back: Women’s Entrepreneurial Philanthropy, in: Women in Management Review, 19, 
2004, p. 174. 
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en of Achievement” the primary giving motiva- 
tions of women identified through this research 
were “desiring to support an issue or cause about 
which these women were passionate” (66 per- 
cent of respondents) and “wanting to give back 
to the community” (40 percent of the respond- 
ents). Also, 40 percent “did not want or need 
to be recognized for their philanthropy”.’ There 
is evidence that contradicts this and shows that 
women do make substantial gifts and do seek 
naming opportunities.’ Single women usually 
occupy the top of the list for donations to char- 
ity.” In economic experiments one study found 
no difference in giving between men and women 
when funds and possibilities are equal — but one 
should be wary of over-extrapolating from ideal- 
ized studies that do not reflect actual reality. 
Furthermore, there is also evidence that seems 
to suggest that women’s giving levels tend to be 
lower than men’s, and that women tend to donate 
late in life (or arrange their gifts as bequests)." 


But there are reasons behind such attitudes: first 
and foremost women’s earning power and net 
worth are still lagging behind that of males, and 
in what has been called “the bag-lady syndrome”, 
women, who as a rule outlive men by several 
years, are concerned about a potential lowering 
of their financial status and as a result only make 
their largest donations after their death.” 

The evidence from contemporary studies on 
women and giving is, to say the least, inconclu- 
sive and the projected results of this research at 
times contradictory. Leaving aside what this may 
suggest for their methodologies and scopes, for 
the purpose of this study it will suffice to note 
the differences in charitable behaviour and ac- 
tivities between men and women and therefore 
to survey possible reflections of such divergence 
in the past. Moreover, it can serve as a warning 
about the possible answers we can obtain from 
our material if these had been in a way implied in 
the questions put to it. 


II. A PURSE OF ONE’S OWN 


he absolute prerequisite we need to address 
before scrutinizing the evidence for char- 
ity and patronage in the later Byzantine world 
is the material basis of women: did women own 
property and could they, and under which cir- 
cumstances, dispose freely of it? It is telling that 


this topic has not been adequately explored: one 
would look in vain for monographs or articles 
devoted to it while the references to women in 
the recent works on Byzantine economic history 
are very sparse.? There are two avenues to be ex- 
plored here: the legal basis for women holding 


H. HarL, Gender Differences in Giving: Going, Going, Gone?, in: New Directions for Philanthropic Fundraising, 


Who gives to Charity? A new analysis from the Family Expenditure Survey by nfp synergy (May 2007) online at: 
http://www.nfpsynergy.net / includes /documents /cm_docs/2008 / w/who_gives_to_charity_updated.pdf, pp. 3, 11. 
See also D.J. MEscH/P. M. Rooney/K.S. STEINBERG/B. DENTON, The Effects of Race, Gender and Marital Status 
on Giving and Volunteering in Indiana, in: Nonprofit and Voluntary Sector Quarterly, 35, 2006, pp. 567-569. 

G.E. Borron/E. Karok, An Experimental Test for Gender Differences in Beneficent Behavior, in: Economics Let- 


Mescu/Rooney/STEINBERG/ DENTON, Effects of Race (cit. n. 9), p. 569; HarL, Gender Differences (cit. n. 8), pp. 


7 Cf. Oppepisano, Giving Back (cit. n. 6), pp. 176-177. 
8 
43; 2004, PP. 75-77. 
9 
IO 
ters, 48, 1995, pp. 287—292. 
I 
77-2. 
12 HarL, Gender Differences (cit. n. 8), pp. 78-79. 
13 


For example in A. E. Larou (ed.), The Economic History of Byzantium from the Seventh through the Fifteenth 
Century, 3 vols. (Dumbarton Oaks Studies, 39), Washington, DC 2002, or in the recent A. E. Larov/ C. Morris- 
soN, The Byzantine Economy, Cambridge 2007. 
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property and its manifestation on the ground, 
that is in actual records of women independently 
holding and exploiting property. 

Since at least the Justinianic era women 
owned personal property, either in the form of 
dowry (as a rule, instead of inheritance) or any 
other property given to them called parapherna.® 
During the marriage, although the husband 
could not (or only with great difficulty and as 
a rule only with the wife’s permission) alienate 
the dowry, he was still the one managing it - al- 
though she had the right to bequeath it as she 
wished: a clear case of usufruct versus owner- 
ship. By if widowed, the dowry returned to the 
woman, and she could dispose of it as she de- 
sired. We will see later that this concerns the 
vast majority of cases at our disposal. Angeliki 
Laiou found evidence that seemed to suggest that 
in the Palaiologan period the inviolable character 
of the dowry had been eroded or, that at least 
some property given by parents to a bride was 
not classed as dowry but as patrimony to release 
it from the above related limitations.” Despite 
possible restrictions, however, we can safely as- 
sume that women, and especially widows who 
did not choose to remarry, owned property that 
they could dispose of freely. Charity and patron- 
age was, of course, merely one avenue of use of 
such property — and, at this point, it is impossi- 
ble to quantify how important it was when com- 
pared to other ways of female use of property. 
The next remarks should be read against such 
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a background." It follows from the above that 
women held and used property independently. 
They could and did donate, sell and buy land, 
found monasteries, sponsor works of art and 
manuscripts, and dispose of their property freely 
in testaments. 

The rich material from Mount Athos was the 
first (and to date the only) body of documenta- 
ry sources to have been explored in tracing the 
topic of women and property. In a pioneering 
study, Laiou looked at the structure of house- 
holds in the first half of the thirteenth century in 
Macedonia among the property of the Athonite 
monasteries and came up with remarkable data: 
around 20 percent of households were headed 
by widows and a further very small percentage, 
less than one percent, by unmarried women.” A 
similar figure derives from Alice-Mary Talbot's 
research on Athonite documents [up to 1996]: 16 
percent concern transfers of property by women 
alone; 27 percent by men and women.” 

One example can help to illustrate such trans- 
actions. In 1338 the formidable Theodora Kanta- 
kouzene, mother of John VI, made a substantial 
donation to Koutloumousiou: she begins by la- 
menting the fact that so far she has not given as 
much as she should have; she proceeds by donat- 
ing a number of properties to Koutloumousiou; 
while she lives she demands three euchelaia per 
year, daily mention in the monks’ prayers, one 
paraklesis and one liturgy for her extra per week 
(for which she has given extra money and live- 


14 A.E. Larov, The Role of Women in Byzantine Society, in: Jahrbuch der Osterreichischen Byzantinistik, 31.1, 1981, 


p. 240. 


15 D. White, Property Rights of Women: The Changes in the Justinianic Legislation Regarding the Dowry and the 


Parapherna, in: Jahrbuch der Österreichischen Byzantinistik, 32.2, 1982, pp. 539-548. 


16 Laou, Role of Women (cit. n. 14), pp. 237 ff. 


17. 
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Larov, Role of Women (cit. n. 14), pp. 238, 240-241; A. E. Larou, Marriage Prohibitions, Marriage Strategies and 
the Dowry in Thirteenth-Century Byzantium, in: J. BeaucAMP/G. Dacron (ed.), La transmission du patrimoine; 
Byzance et l’aire méditerranéenne, Paris 1998, pp. 137-138. 

On a more general overview of foundation acts by women see the contribution by Sylvie Herl in this volume. 

A. E. Latou-THomapakis, Peasant Society in the Late Byzantine Empire: A Social and Demographic Study, Prince- 
ton 1977, Table III 4, p. 90, and also the discussion on pp. 89 ff. 

A.-M. Targor, Women and Mt Athos, in: A. BryEr/M. CUNNINGHAM (ed.), Mount Athos and Byzantine Monas- 
ticism, Aldershot 1996, p. 72. 
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stock); once she dies (as well as her son, John, 
the apple of her eye) the monks should double 
their prayers, since they will be even more nec- 
essary then.” This is a transaction that concerns 
exclusively the two parties: Kantakouzene and the 
monastery. The document includes no stipula- 
tions about any provisions for others, say chari- 
table donations to the poor to benefit the donor 
allegedly so anxious for redemption — and we will 
see that this is a fixed pattern. 

I have looked at two more substantial collec- 
tions of documents. The chartulary of the mon- 
astery of Lembos preserves some 181 documents 
from around 1081 to 1294.” Around 45 of these 
documents refer to donations.” In these there are 
13 donations made by women alone (8 of which 
were widows™, and 5 were nuns”), around 10 by 
men and women" (not necessarily couples) and 
62. by men alone." The chartulary furthermore 
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preserves some 40 documents referring to sales 
(mostly of land). In 11 of them (27.5 percent) 
women are the main signatories (and as such 
most probably the heads of households); in all 
cases the women were widows. 

The data from Lembos corroborates Laiou's 
findings in Macedonia: widows sell and buy 
land (nos. 93, 104, 111, 151) and are active in the 
pursuit of the financial interests of their families 
(no. 105). 

Another chartulary, that of the monastery 
of St John Vazelon in the hinterland of Trebi- 
zond, preserves some 190 charters, 157 of which 
date to the period 1261-1453.” 102 of these are 
land donations to the monastery for the per- 
petual commemoration and salvation of their 
donors. About 20 of them concern women do- 
nating property to the monastery — roughly 20 
percent.” Widows represent around half of the 
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P. LEMERLE (ed.), Actes de Kutlumus, 2 vols. (Archives de l'Athos, 2.2), Paris 1988, no. 18. 

F. MixrosicH /J. MÜLLER (ed.), Acta et diplomata graeca medii aevi sacra et profana, IV, Vienna 1871, pp. 1-289. 
See H. AHRWEILER, L histoire et la geographie de la region de Smyrne entre les deux occupations turques (1081 
1317), in: Travaux et Mémoires, 1, 1965, pp. 1-204, and M. AnGoLD, A Byzantine Government in Exile: Govern- 
ment and Society under the Laskarids of Nicaea, 1204-1261, London 1975, esp. pp. 121-143, although both pub- 
lications include only passing references to women. For the latest work on the monastery and its holdings cf. K. 
Smyruis, La fortune des grands monastères byzantins (fin du Xe-milieu du XIVe siècle) (Centre de Recherche 
d'Histoire et Civilisation de Byzance, 21), Paris 2006, pp. 56-61, 251-255 and passim. 

This is the total number of documents that refer to donations: I have excluded imperial donations (but have included 
one donation by an empress, no. 99), documents confirming property and such that settle disputes. In what follows 
I have counted instances of donation: therefore I have not counted people who are mentioned more than once regar- 
ding the same donation. As I am counting people and not documents the number may appear somewhat odd. 

The use of the term widow needs some explanation. In most cases it is not clearly stated that a woman who signs the 
document (and has children) is a widow — I have assumed she is, because although in principle and according to the 
aw a women could use her dowry property without her husband's consent this was a highly unusual and socially 
hardly accepted practice, see Larou, Role of Women (cit. n. 14), pp. 237—238. 

In two instances the women were both widows and nuns: Martha Thrakesina, Irene Zagaromatina. 

In four of these documents women appear as the main signatories and as such can be assumed to have been the 
heads of the respective household. On women as heads of households that included adult males cf. Larou-THoma- 
DAKIS, Peasant Society (cit. n. 19), pp. 89—91. 

This number is somewhat problematic, because in some documents (e. g. nos. 2, 6) only the men are mentioned as 


having donated, but in some instances further documents in the chartulary make clear that a donation was made by 
men and women (e.g. Theodore Garares appears alone in no. 6, but in no. ror, we learn that he donated together 
with his wife). 

I have used the following edition which includes a reprint of the original one by Uspenskij and Benesevié with ad- 
ditions and corrections: K. K. PAPOULIDES (ed.), Ta Acta tyg povis Balehwvoc, Thessaloniki 2007. Hereafter I will 
cite the number of the document. 

17 documents concern women donating and 3 are documents in which women are the main signatories. 
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cases, and nuns one quarter of them.’ The trans- 
actions recorded in the documents do not exclu- 
sively refer to donations to the monastery, but 
occasionally include donations to third parties. 
Donors do find space to consider people they 
would like to benefit by their acts: in the sec- 
ond half of the thirteenth century, Kalana Speli- 
anitopoulos donates property to Vazelon, to her 
husband, siblings, to her spiritual father, but al- 
so leaves her earrings to her servant (td xoptrlwv), 
Irene, daughter of Lazaros (no. 118). The vast 
majority of the women recorded in these doc- 
uments are widows and nuns? (in that order), 
and one could safely assume that perhaps some 
of the latter had been widows as well (expressly 
recorded only in no. 123). There are three cases in 
which the women were possibly unmarried (nos. 
17, 114, 142): no children or husbands are men- 
tioned, but this may be a mere matter of frag- 
mentary data. 

Close relatives are included in the stipula- 
tions for the salvation of the testators’ souls, or 
psychika: children, husbands, siblings and par- 
ents. One can assume that if the donor had chil- 
dren, she would have transferred the property 
to them — as the people mentioned in these acts 
come from a rural environment and we can as- 
sume that most of them were not particularly 
wealthy, as to have a surplus of assets that would 
allow them to bequeath property both to their 
offspring and the monastery. We can safely as- 
sume that because there are cases where the do- 
nors specify that they had already provided 
dowries for their daughters (no. 123) or their de- 
pendent sisters (no. 143). Occasionally, we get 
a glimpse of personal stories behind the formu- 
laic documents: In 1261, Maria Tzarchalina do- 


nates property to Vazelon as a psychikon for her 
parents and husband; her five sons are prisoners; 
were they to come back, their mother makes sure 
they should receive their legal share (uo(pa); if 
not the property will fall to the monastery.” And 
lest we forget the “bag-lady syndrome’, here is an 
unnamed woman of the second half of the thir- 
teenth century in her own dangling diction: after 
leaving property to children and family, she goes 
on: Kamasia, belonging to me, when I live, I eat it 
(xpo to), but if I die, may it go to the Vazelon 
for my funeral.® 

Stray evidence can also help to strengthen the 
case of women donating land (and also to sug- 
gest the loss of evidence in those cases where the 
land was not donated to an institution whose 
archives have been preserved) as the following 
case suggests. Tamar, wife of the emir kyr Basil 
Giagoupes donated a vineyard to the church of 
St George at Belisirama in Cappadocia she had 
founded and recorded the act in an inscription.* 

While the transfer of property was practiced 
by women from a wider socio-economic stratum, 
elite women had additional means of using their 
property such as founding monasteries or spon- 
soring monuments and art. 

In the period in question there is a significant 
number of monasteries founded or restored by 
women: Chora by Maria Doukaina (1077-81), 
Pantepoptes by Anna Dalassene (before 1087), 
monasteries on the Princes’ Islands by Maria of 
Alania (late 1080s?), Kecharitomene by Irene 
Doukaina (before 1110), Pantanassa by Maria of 
Antioch (after 1143), Lips and Anargyroi by The- 
odora Palaiologina (last years of the thirteenth 
century), Mouchliotissa by Maria Palaiologina 
(around 1282), Andrew en te krisei by Theodora 


30 On problems defining widows see n. 24. It is quite remarkable that in most cases the (supposed) dead husband is 


not included in the psychika stipulations, which as a rule refer to parents, siblings and offspring. 


31 No. 37 records the remarkable case of Giagoupena, a nun, buying land. 


32 No. 38. 
33 No. 119. 


34 S. Karopıssı-VErTI, Church Inscriptions as Documents: Chrysobulls, Ecclesiastical Acts, Inventories, Donations, 


Wills, in: Deltion tes Christianikes Archaiologikes Hetaireias, 24, 2003, pp. 84-85. 
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Palaiologina Kantakouzene Raoulaina (around 
1284), Philanthropos by Irene-Eulogia Choum- 
naina (around 1307), Bebaia Elpis by Theodora 
Synadene (after 1300), Kyra Martha by Maria- 
Martha Palaiologina (early fourteenth century). 
I will discuss the evidence of the surviving typika 
for five of these foundations below, but at this 
point it will suffice to point out the implications 
of this data: elite women disposed of considerable 
means that enabled them to erect, restore and en- 
dow monasteries. 

Turning now to other monuments, Sophia 
Kalopissi-Verti collected dedicatory inscrip- 
tions and donor portraits in thirteenth-century 
Greece.’ Her data yields the following results. 
Out of a total of 79 inscriptions and portraits 
34 were commissioned by (or at least mention) 
men and women (43 percent), 5 mention wom- 
en only (6 percent) and 40 mention men only 
(51 percent). As no similar study exists for any 
other period or region of the Byzantine empire, 
it will suffice to refer to a number of cases out of 
a large pool of data. 

Funerary monuments sponsored by widows 
make up a large percentage of female activity 
in this area. Some of the most well-known ex- 
amples include the funerary chapel built by the 
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protostratorissa Maria (at that stage already the 
nun Martha), widow of Michael Tarchaneiotes 
Doukas Glabas at the Pammakaristos monas- 
tery in Constantinople in the early fourteenth 
century along with the commission of the epi- 
grams that adorned it by Manuel Philes.” At 
around the same time another widow, Theo- 
dora Doukaina Komnene Palaiologina, wid- 
ow of Michael VIII restored the monastery of 
Lips (see below). But such monuments were of 
course not limited to the highest echelons of 
the Constantinopolitan aristocracy. In 1314/15 
the widow Euphrosyne Psalida completed 
the building and decoration of the church of 
Christ in Berroia.’ Nor was this practice lim- 
ited to the Greek-speaking part of the “Byzan- 
tine Commonwealth”: in 1405/6 the widow of 
the Serbian despot Milica sponsored the paint- 
ings of the church at Ljubostinja.® 

Aristocratic ladies, however, did not need 
to wait for their husbands’ death to sponsor 
less expensive, but equally prestigious objects. 
In the Komnenian period we can identify the 
donations of icons by members of the imperial 
family — the icons may not have been preserved, 
but the epigrams commissioned to adorn them 
do as in the case of those by Irene-Dobrodeja, 


35 This list is based on E. C. KouBENA, A Survey of Aristocratic Women Founders of Monasteries in Constantinople 
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between the Eleventh and the Fifteenth Centuries, in: J. Y. PERREAULT (ed.), Les femmes et le monachisme byzantin 
(Publications of the Canadian Archaeological Institute in Athens, 1), Athens 1991, pp. 25-32; V. DIMITROPOULOU, 
Imperial Women Founders and Refounders in Komnenian Constantinople, in: M. MuLLETT (ed.), Founders and 
Refounders of Byzantine Monasteries (Belfast Byzantine Texts and Translations, 6.3), Belfast 2007, pp. 87-106, 
and A.-M. Tarsor, Building Activity in Constantinople under Andronikos II: The Role of Women Patrons in the 
Construction and Restoration of Monasteries, in: N. NECIPOGLU (ed.), Byzantine Constantinople: Monuments, 
Topography, and Everyday Life (The Medieval Mediterranean, 33), Leiden 2001, pp. 329-343. 

S. Karorissi-VinrI, Dedicatory Inscriptions and Donor Portraits in Thirteenth-Century Churches of Greece (Ver- 
öffentlichungen der Kommission für die Tabula Imperii Byzantini, 5), Vienna 1992. 

A. Ruopy, Byzantinische Epigramme auf Fresken und Mosaiken (Veröffentlichungen zur Byzanzforschung, 15), 
Vienna 2009, no. 215 and Mis, pp. 307-310, 402-403; S. T. Brooks, Commemoration of the Dead: Late Byzantine 
Tomb Decoration (Mid-r3th to Mid-ısth Centuries), PhD Thesis, New York University 2002, pp. 277-287. On 
the epigrams see A.-M. TALBOT, Epigrams in Context: Metrical Inscriptions on Art and Architecture of the Palaio- 
logan Era, in: Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 53, 1999, pp. 77-79. 

Roy, Epigramme auf Fresken und Mosaiken (cit. n. 37), no. 81, pp. 157-161. 

Ruosy, Epigramme auf Fresken und Mosaiken (cit. n. 37), p. 273. See the contribution in this volume by Alexandra 
Vukovich on the activities of Milica’s daughter, Jelena Balšić. 
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wife of Alexios Komnenos,* the son of John 
II," or by Maria of Antioch (PBW, Maria 103), 
wife of Manuel I Komnenos.* We are more 
fortunate in having the object of such a dona- 
tion preserved from the Palaiologan period. 
Around the middle of the fourteenth century 
Anna Philanthropene Kantakouzene Komnene 
Palaiologina Bryenissa # donated an icon with 
silver revetment (now preserved at the monas- 
tery of Vatopedi): the inscription makes an al- 
lusion to the Virgin as Bebaia Elpis, which is 
important as Anna (under her monastic name 
of Xene) was the granddaughter of the foun- 
dress of the monastery of the same name in 
Constantinople and an important benefactress 
to it in 1392.* Further objects commissioned by 
women include a Psalter by the nun Theotime 
dated to ca. 1274 at Saint Catherine’s monas- 
tery, Mount Sinai,* another Psalter donated in 
1346 by Anna of Savoy (now at the monastery 
of Iviron),* or a wooden cross covered in silver 


and gems donated by the empress Helena Dra- 
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gas, wife of Manuel II, before 1448 (now at the 
monastery of Dionysiou).* 

Another obvious way of exploring the finan- 
cial power of women (and of course also their at- 
titudes towards charity, as we shall see later on) 
would be the scrutiny of testaments. A prelimi- 
nary corpus of later Byzantine testaments, that is 
from roughly the year 1080 to 1453 amounts to 49 
documents, 7 of which are by women, so far as 
we can tell all widows).* The bulk of the docu- 
ments concern bequests to monasteries (Lembos 
near Smyrna, Timios Prodromos near Serres, Xe- 
ropotamou on Athos) as psychika; only one of the 
women included stipulations for charity within 
them: Kale-Maria Pakouriane (see below). But 
each of the documents includes details that add 
to the overall picture (and, as expected, make it 
harder to generalize): the nun Hypomone only 
gives part of her property to the monastery of St 
John; the bulk of her belongings was distributed 
to her children, and even her gift is to generate 
an annual donation of food to her (and after her 


40 Alexios 103 in: Prosopography of the Byzantine World (thereafter PBW) accessed at http://www.pbw.kcl.ac.uk/. 


41 T. Papamastorakis, The Display of Accumulated Wealth in Luxury Icons: Gift-Giving from the Byzantine Ari- 


stocracy to God in the Twelfth Century, in: M. VassiLakt (ed.), Byzantine Icons: Art, Technique and Technology, 


Heraklion 2002, p. 42. 
42 PAPAMASTORAKIS, Display (cit. n. 41), pp. 39-40. 
43 PLP, no. 29737. 
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On Anna see D. M. Nicot, The Byzantine Family of Kantakouzenos (Cantacuzenus) ca. 1100-1460: A Genealogical 
and Prosopographical Study (Dumbarton Oaks Studies, 11), Washington, DC 1968, no. 40, pp. 150-151. On the 
icon see Le Mont Athos et l'Empire byzantin, trésors de la Sainte montagne. Petit Palais - Musée des Beaux-Arts de 
la Ville de Paris, 10 avril-5 juillet 2009, Paris 2009, no. 67, p. 162. On the monastery see below. 

H.C. Evans/W.D. Wixom (ed.), The Glory of Byzantium: Art and Culture of the Middle Byzantine Era, A.D. 
843-1261, New York 2000, no. 202, pp. 343-344. 

Iviron 1384, fol. 262v; see now Le Mont Athos (cit. n. 44), no. 60, pp. 152, 155. 

A.A. KARAKATSANES (ed.), Oncavpoi tov Ayiov Opouc, Thessaloniki 1997, no. 9.23, pp. 314-315. 

1. Anna Angelina, MikLosicH /MÜLLER, Acta et diplomata graeca (cit. n. 22), IV 93, dated to 1267; 2. nun Martha 
Thrakesina, MikrosicH / MULLER, Acta et diplomata graeca (cit. n. 22), IV 112-113, dated 1281; 3. nun Magdaline, L. 
BENOU, Le codex B du monastère Saint-Jean-Prodrome (Serrès). A (XIIIe-XVe siècles), textes, documents (Etudes 
sur le monde byzantin, néohellénique et balkanique, 2), Paris 1998, nos. 12, 13, (pp. 43-45), dated to 1304 or 1319; 4. 
Anna, wife of the priest Kyriaules, Codex B of Serres A, no. 151 (pp. 263—264), dated to 1338—1340; s. nun Hypomo- 
ne, A. GUILLOU, Les archives de Saint-Jean-Prodrome sur le mont Ménécée (Bibliothèque Byzantine, Documents, 
3), Paris 1955, no. 34, dated to 1339, and 6. nun Nymphodora, J. BOMPAIRE (ed.), Actes de Xéropotamou (Archives 
de l'Athos, 3), Paris 1964, no. 30, dated to 1445. There is a fragment of the testament of Anna Komnene largely com- 
prising of the proemium and as such of no interest to us here, as the section dealing with the transfer of property is 
missing: E. Kunrz, Unedierte Texte aus der Zeit des Kaisers Johannes Komnenos, in: Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 16, 


1907, pp. 93—101. 
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death it should benefit her heirs). Anna Kyriauli- 
na writes her testament on the brink of death 
and has it signed in the presence of her children 


III. 


S: far we have seen women use their property 
in a variety of ways. It is now time to explore 
one particular path that this could take, the prac- 
tice of charity. 

Charity took two main avenues: direct and in- 
stitutional. The most straightforward way of giv- 
ing would be directly to the needy. While every- 
one was called to do so (and probably many did) 
the documentation of non-institutional charity 
at a horizontal level of ordinary, simple citizens 
offering assistance to people among their ranks 
is virtually non-existent.# On the rare occasions 
when such people are on record donating, they do 
so to existing institutions, preferably monasteries, 
in purely personal transactions, as we have seen. 

Crisis- or situation-driven direct charity was 
common in times of catastrophe: during fam- 
ines, and/or epidemics, after earthquakes or in 
the midst of warfare producing numerous refu- 
gees and prisoners to be ransomed. It could take 
the form of a financial assistance or that of mate- 
rial aid: distribution of victuals, care for the sick, 


so that they may not contest her donation of a 


field that will pay for her funeral. 


CHARITY 


burial of the dead, money for the ransoming of 
prisoners. High church dignitaries, and less so the 
imperial government, were the central authorities 
behind such measures. Irene-Eulogia Choum- 
naina, the wealthy widow (and thus almost em- 
press) of John Palaiologos, son of Andronikos II, 
distributed large sums of her vast property to the 
poor and for the ransoming of prisoners before 
she entered the convent that she had restored.’ 
Of course the crisis could be a personal one. 
There are many instances of elite women distrib- 
uting alms during the illness of a close family 
member. Irene Doukaina, Alexios I’s wife, for 
instance, distributed cash to the poor, sick and 
prisoners as her husband lay dying,” but then 
so did male emperors for themselves.” There is 
also the remarkable case of Eudokia, mother of 
St Philotheos, who found herself a refugee in 
Macedonia, without any relatives, as her two 
sons had been captured by the Turks; she distrib- 
uted all her belongings to the poor and entered 


a monastery.? 
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There is evidence (mainly from late antiquity) of people giving money to beggars or to begging monks: R. Finn, 
Almsgiving in the Later Roman Empire. Christian Promotion and Practice (313-450), Oxford 2006, pp. 99-110; 
D. Caner, Wandering, Begging Monks. Spiritual Authority and the Promotion of Monasticism in Late Antiquity 
(The Transformation of the Classical Heritage, 33), Berkeley, CA 2002, esp. chs. 4-5. The little evidence that I have 
found regarding giving alms to the poor (who are not beggars) mainly comes from the vitae of a group of female 
saints who attained sanctity while (or despite of) being married: Mary the Younger, Thomais of Lesbos, the empress 
Theophano. I will discuss some of these women below. For an overview see the Introduction by A.-M. TALBOT in 
her edited volume: Holy Women of Byzantium: Ten Saints’ Lives in English Translation (Byzantine Saints’ Lives in 
Translation, 1), Washington, DC 1996. 

I. BEKKER (ed.), Nicephori Gregorae Byzantina historia, III. I, Bonn 1855, p. 238; On Irene-Eulogia see A. Cons- 


50 
TANTINIDES HERO, Irene-Eulogia Choumnaina Palaiologina, Abbess of the Convent of Philanthropos Soter in Con- 
stantinople, in: Byzantinische Forschungen, 9, 1985, pp. 119-157. 

sı A. KaMByris/ D.R. Rernscu (ed.), Anna Komnene, Alexias, I (Corpus Fontium Historiae Byzantinae, 40.1), Berlin 
2001, XV 11,9. 

52 As illustrated by the case of John Vatatzes: A. Farer /V. LAURENT (ed.), George Pachymeres. Relations historiques, 
I (Corpus Fontium Historiae Byzantinae, 24.1), Paris 1984, pp. 99-103. 
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B. Papoutsa, Die Vita des heiligen Philotheos vom Athos, in: Südostforschungen, 22, 1963, pp. 274-276; see al- 
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Direct almsgiving to the poor which was 
not crisis-driven is rarely attested. Witness this 
eleventh-century parvenu, the judge and sena- 
tor Michael Attaleiates, who founded two poor- 
houses and a monastery in 1077 investing a 
substantial part of his property. J have not made 
this offering, in which I place my hope, for lack 
of an heir and legitimate and natural succession, 
Michael tells us for I have a legitimate son, the 
mystographos and imperial notary lord Theodore. 
And to make sure that Theodore would not lose 
out on his inheritance he decreed that he (and 
his agnatic succession) would act as ephoroi of 
the institutions and receive two-thirds of any 
surplus revenues.? His wife Sophia (PBW, So- 
phia 104), however, had been quite different. 
This is what Michael writes of her: When I lost 
my wife, who died in her prime, I received nothing 
from her final will and testament except for a small 
house, a pittance, since I approved her desire to 
give everything to God through distribution to the 
poor. By virtue of my right as executor I cooperated 
with her mother, without any hindrance, in carry- 
ing out her will, and together with her distributed 
everything. Additionally, the entire price of the 
property of Banitzes [that she owned] was whol- 
ly allocated for distribution to the poor. This is 
a mother with at least one surviving child, who 
nevertheless chose to give out her inheritance 
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directly, that is without any strings attached, to 
the poor. It remains to see whether this was typi- 
cal or extraordinary. 

A further example comes from the testament 
of Theodore Sarantenos in 1325 in which he states 
that his deceased wife Eudokia Doukaina Ange- 
lina had for many years shod and fed the poor on 
Maundy Thursday and Good Friday.” Occasion- 
al almsgiving was certainly part of the repertory 
of virtues that imperial and aristocratic women 
were expected to demonstrate. Anna Komnene 
writes that both her grandmother, Anna Dalass- 
ene, and her mother Irene excelled at this.” Even 
when authors could only be vague about the 
charitable attitudes of such ladies, it was impor- 
tant to include the information, as on the wife of 
Loukas Notaras who, as Doukas tells us on the 
occasion of her death, was a lady famous for her 
almsgiving and her mercy of the poor.” 

Such charitable actions were as a rule im- 
personal.“ The days when Jerome lauded Fa- 
biola’s hands-on approach to charity feeding 
and caring for the patients herself at the hospi- 
tal she had founded seem long gone.“ Theolep- 
tos of Philadelphia, her spiritual advisor, had to 
admonish Eulogia Choumnaina to do that even 
in her own monastery: Visit your ailing sisters, 
if possible, and try to minister to them with your 
own hands. Be present when a sister lies at the last 


so A.-M. TALBOT, Byzantine Women, Saints Lives, and Social Welfare, in: E. A. Hanawatr/C. LINDBERG (ed.), 
Through the Eye of a Needle: Judeo-Christian Roots of Social Welfare, Kirksville, MO 1994, p. 121. 
54 P Gautier, La diataxis de Michel Attaliate, in: Revue des Etudes Byzantines, 39, 1981, p. 30, tr. A.-M. TALBOT, in: 


BMED, I, p. 337. 


55 Gautier, Attaliate (cit. n. 54), § 35-37. Only in the case of no existing (or suitable) male descendants should the 


ephorate go to a female one: $37. 


56 GAUTIER, Attaliate (cit. n. 54), $20; BMFD, I, p. 333. 


57 J. Bomparre/J. Leronr/V. Kravarı/CH. Giros (ed.), Actes de Vatopédi, I (Archives de l'Athos, 21), Paris 2001, no. 


64, pp. 141-142. 


58 KamBvuis/REINSCH, Anna Komnene, Alexias (cit. n. 51), III 8 and XIII 3. 


so V. Grecu (ed.), Michael Dukas, Istoria Turco-Bizantina (1341-1462), Bucharest 1958, XLII 4, p. 395. 


60 TALBOT, Byzantine Women (cit. n. 53), p. 114. 
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I. HILBERG (ed.), Jerome, Letter 77 to Oceanus = eulogy for Fabiola [died in 399]: Epistulae, II, 2nd ed., Vienna 
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gasp and observe the agony of the soul as it leaves 
the body. 

It would seem logical to search for potential 
cases of direct charity in testaments, but the data 
does not confirm this. As indicated above of a 
total of forty-nine testaments only eight include 
charitable stipulations. There is only one woman 
among them. 

It is the case of the nun Maria, (formerly 
Kale, PBW, Kale 102), the wife of the kouropal- 
ates Symbatios Pakourianos (PBW, Symbatios 
101). Kale-Maria was the daughter of a kouro- 
palates; she had married Symbatios sometime in 
the late 1080s and received 50 pounds of gold in 
cash as dowry with which he bought silver vessels 
now in her possession. He died young and left 
her those of his possessions remaining after im- 
plementing the clauses of his will and appointed 
her executor of his will together with his brother. 
Of interest is the clause in his will according to 
which he bequeathed to the poor 12 pounds of 
gold, in grain and coin, the latter to be distrib- 
uted to those free men who had served him. 

In Kale’s elaborate testament dated to No- 
vember 1098 she made bequests to more than 30 
persons and to Iviron.°* Most of those receiving 
bequests were her kin, but other members of the 
household received gifts of lower value. Many 
bequests involved money, but decorated bowls, 
fabrics and a book were also given. She donated 
estates to the monks of Iviron (the monastery 


chosen by Symbatios as his final resting place) 
on behalf of hers and her husband’s spiritual sal- 


vation; the rest (animals, the whole harvest and 
stocks) would be distributed (Stacxopmic8jvan) 
upon her death to her own people regardless of 
age, sex or status to sustain them for a year; on 
the year of her death her people were to be freed 
from their tax obligations so they should pray on 
her behalf; the rest of her fortune (mobile, im- 
mobile and animals) shall be distributed to the 
poor for the absolution of her sins (lines 67-68). 
Some interesting facts should be emphasized: 
Kale and Symbatios did not have children; hence 
perhaps her overall generosity, which does not 
account for the preservation of patrimony. Fur- 
thermore, she does not seem to care where her 
grave will be, nor does she wish to establish a fo- 
cal point for her remembrance, unlike her hus- 
band. In her last will she follows the general 
pattern of her husband’s testament, but seems 
to surpass him in her direct charity to the poor, 
which, although it cannot be exactly quantified, 
must have been significant. 

Another type of source that could potentially 
include instances of direct charity would be do- 
nations for an individual’s personal salvation, 
as surveyed above. These include no such men- 
tions, although, obviously, some of the capital 
generated through the transfer of property by the 
women mentioned above could have been used 
by the monasteries to provide charity linked to 
their commemoration. 

It remains to survey the other, much better 
documented, type of charity which channelled 
giving through foundations and institutions, es- 


62 A. CONSTANTINIDES HERO, The Life and Letters of Theoleptos of Philadelphia, Brookline, MA 1994, Ep. 2 (66-67). 
This is contradicted by Grecoras III 239, who suggests that she did the vilest tasks in the monastery herself, but his 


flattering account of Eulogia is not to be preferred over that of Theoleptos. It is interesting to note the resurfacing of 


this motif of caring for the sick and the needy with one’s own hands in the near contemporary West as suggested by 


the great popularity of female saints such as Marie of Oignies (died 1213) and especially the noble Elizabeth of Hun- 


gary (died 1231); on the latter see G. KLANICZAY, Holy Rulers and Blessed Princesses. Dynastic Cults in Medieval 


Central Europe, Cambridge 2002, pp. 202-203, 246-251. 


63 J. Lerorr/N. Orxonomipés/D. PAPACHRYSANTHOU (ed.), Actes d’Iviron, II (Archives de l'Athos, 16), Paris 1990, 


no. 44, pp. 150-156. 


64 Leronr/OrkoNoMIDEs / PAPACHRYSANTHOU, Actes d’Iviron, II (cit. n. 63), no. 47, pp. 170-83; A. E. Larou, Obser- 


vations on the Life and Ideology of Byzantine Women, in: Byzantinische Forschungen, 9, 1985, p. 64, characterizes 


the testament as “a document which combines piety and pragmatism”. 
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pecially monasteries. Monasteries functioned as 
focal points of charity by linking liturgical com- 
memorations, both for the living and the dead 
but mostly for the dead, with charitable distribu- 
tions. This is charity practised at a vertical level, 
from above to below, and quite visible. Members 
of the secular and ecclesiastical elite come off ex- 
tremely well in their charitable attitude, a fact 
which is linked to their writing down the exact 
nature and extent of their donations and to these 
acts having been preserved up to the present. Em- 
perors and their kin, high government, army as 
well as church officials, demonstrated their char- 
ity mostly by founding monasteries, and less so, 
charitable institutions (hospitals, hostels, orphan- 
ages, houses for the poor, for lepers, or for the 
old, while newly founded shelters for widows or 
“fallen women" are not recorded in that period).5 

The only foundation of a charitable institu- 
tion by a woman in the period in question was 
made by Michael VIII’s widow, the dowager em- 
press Theodora Doukaina Komnene Palaiolo- 
gina in the last years of the thirteenth centu- 
ry. During the reign of her son Andronikos II 
(1282-1328) Theodora restored the tenth-century 
monastery of Constantine Lips, adding a sec- 
ond church dedicated to St John the Baptist and 
a hospital for women. According to the typikon 
drafted for her foundation the monastery was to 
be independent and self-governing and house 
fifty nuns while the hospital should accommo- 


date twelve patients.‘ Theodora dedicated a sub- 
stantial amount of her estates to the monastery 
in which she retired as a nun; these comprised 
property that belonged to her and her ancestors, 
property given to her by her son Andronikos, 
property bought by her and property donated 
to the foundation by her mother, Eudokia An- 
gelina.“ The monastic complex comprised the 
churches and the hospital, as well as least two 
store-rooms, a kitchen, a laundry and some aux- 
iliary buildings. The twelve beds provided by the 
hospital (plus three for the attendants) form a di- 
rect analogy to the women’s ward at the famous 
Pantokrator xenon and invite a comparison of 
both institutions. 

But the founder’s emphasis lay not on the 
hospital, but on the monastery around it. The 
regulations for the monastery take up almost 
the entire space of the typikon; those for the 
hospital are limited to two sections.” In estab- 
lishing a monastery Theodora was following an 
ancient imperial line of patronage. Therefore, 
it is not surprising to see that memoria was a 
central aspect of her foundation. The liturgical 
commemorations for her family and kin, both 
those that are already deceased and those that 
will die in the future were central to her. Further- 
more, she had intended Lips to become a mau- 
soleum for her family, as the Pantokrator had 
been designed (and indeed had functioned) for 
the Komnenian dynasty.” The typikon includes 


65 There seems to be some scanty evidence on the involvement of women in the establishment and upkeep of orphana- 


ges, but it dates to the period prior to this study's focal point; see T. MizLer, The Orphans of Byzantium, Washing- 


ton, DC 2003, pp. 132-136. 


66 On Theodora (PLP, no. 21380) see A.-M. TALBOT, Empress Theodora Palaiologina, Wife of Michael VIII, in: Dum- 


barton Oaks Papers, 46, 1992, pp. 295-303. 


67 Text of the typikon: H. DELEHAYE, Deux typica byzantins de l’époque des Paléologues, Brussels 1921, pp. 106-136, tr. 
A.-M. Tarsor, in: BMFD, III, pp. 1254-1286. See also TALBOT, Building activity (cit. n. 35). 


68 DELEHAYE, Deux typica (cit. n. 67), $ 43-49, pp. 130-134; BMFD, III, pp. 1279-1280. 
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recent studies: see the translation of its typikon by R. JonpAN, in: BMFD, II, pp. 725-781; P. HORDEN, How Medi- 


calized Were Byzantine Hospitals?, in: Medicina e Storia, 10, 2005, pp. 45-74. For the comparison see T. MILLER, 


The Birth of the Hospital in the Byzantine Empire, 2nd ed., Baltimore 1997, p. 203, Table 1. 
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precise instructions as to where her family and 
kin should be buried. At least six members of the 
Palaiologoi were buried at Lips. Her husband, 
Michael VIII, was not among them as a result 
of his pro-Union (and therefore anti-Orthodox) 
policy. The memory of the founder and her kin 
was kept not only by the presence of their graves 
within the monastic complex.” A number of li- 
turgical actions to be performed throughout each 
year were also included in the zypikon. The docu- 
ment itself should be recited three times a year 
while at the end of each session the nuns were 
to exclaim eternal be the memory of the founders. 
Eight breads were to be consecrated each week 
for each of the four times that liturgy was to be 
celebrated. Of these one should be in the name 
of the deceased ancestors of Theodora, one for 
her son, the emperor, and his wife, one for all 
her other children and another for herself and 
her mother. Furthermore, each Saturday a num- 
ber of liturgical breads stamped with a cruci- 
form stamp should be offered on behalf of her 
deceased ancestors and children as well as those 
of them that would die in the future.” The care 
of Theodora’s memory was completed through 
a number of charitable donations which were 
channelled through the monastery: distributions 
of food and coins to the Christian brethren (that 
is the poor) on at least two occasions per year.”4 
The last aspect I should like to explore is the 
institutional charity provided in monasteries 
founded by women. Again there are inherent dif- 
ficulties due to the limitation of the available data. 
Only five typika of monasteries founded by wom- 
en survive: three by empresses (Kecharitomene, 
Lips and Anargyroi) and two by women with close 


72 Brooks, Commemoration (cit. n. 37), pp. 255-269. 


ties to the ruling dynasty of the Palaiologoi and 
great wealth (Philanthropos and Bebaia Elpis). 

As I have already discussed Lips above, I will 
restrict the following account on Kecharitomene 
and Bebaia Elpis, as the zypikon of Philanthro- 
pos survives only as a very short fragment.” The 
convent of Kecharitomene was founded by Irene 
Doukaina while her husband, Alexios I, was still 
alive which makes it unique in our documenta- 
tion.” Unlike Lips, there were daily charitable 
distributions at the gate of the monastery and 
more lavish ones on the days of the commem- 
oration of the founder’s kin (ancestors, parents, 
siblings, children and her husband). It is obvi- 
ous that the distributions were an important part 
of the founder’s remembrance strategies; as such 
they are frequent and considerable. Another re- 
markable (and unique) feature of this zypikon is 
the designation of an ephoros exclusively from the 
matrilineal descent of Irene’s heirs.77 

The convent of Bebaia Elpis (Sure Hope) 
founded by Theodora Synadene, an aristocratic 
lady of peerless lineage in Constantinople in 1327 
is the last monastic foundation by a woman in 
the period in question.” Not only her own sub- 
stantial means were invested in this enterprise, 
but also those of fourteen other members of her 
extensive family, who having all donated prop- 
erty, acquired the right to be commemorated. 

Commemorations of the founder’s immedi- 
ate family were particularly lavish: eleven priests 
should be invited, so that the liturgy would be 
celebrated by twelve priests, the church would be 
decorated, six candelabra should be lit, memorial 
offerings distributed to those attending the cere- 
mony, the nuns would be offered better food for 


73 DELEHAYE, Deux typica (cit. n. 67), $8, p. 1, $30, pp. 122-123; BMFD, III, pp. 1268, 1274-1275. 


74 DELEHAYE, Deux typica (cit. n. 67), $38, p. 127; BMFD, II, p. 1277. 


75 See BMFD, IV, pp. 1383-1388. 


76 Typikon: P. Gautier, Le typikon de la Théotokos Kécharitóméné, in: Revue des Etudes Byzantines, 43, 1985, pp. 
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the day, and some bread and wine distributed to 
the poor at the door. In this case, the charitable 
distributions are clearly subordinate to the com- 
memorations and the monastery rightly credited 
with a minimal, ritualistic commitment to institu- 
tional philanthropy.” 

It might appear pointless to attempt to gen- 
eralize based on such a small sample of texts, but 
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it seems as if the zypika written for foundations of 
women do not differ in any substantial way from 
those written for male ones. After the Evergetis 
reform they all duly include institutional charity 
among their duties, but this is always subordi- 
nate to the liturgical and commemorative aspects 
of monastic life. 


IV. CONCLUSIONS 


A: the end of this overview it is important 
to summarize our findings and try to place 
them in context. If the initial working hypoth- 
esis as suggested by our current understanding of 
women and giving was one that emphasized dif- 
ference, the late Byzantine data does not seem to 
corroborate it. Women’s donations, sales, foun- 
dations and patronage while significant (and de- 
serving of more in-depth research) are structur- 
ally identical to those practised by men. 

But an indication of difference may still be 
perceptible. The few cases (and we can assume 
that they are perhaps underrepresented in the 
extant evidence) that indicate that some women 
preferred to give directly to the poor (as a rule, as 
bequests), that is without establishing an institu- 
tion as a go-between, require discussion. Clearly 
the women who chose to follow this path had 
both the means and the know-how to act oth- 
erwise. In fact, in some instances we know that 
their husbands chose precisely the way of insti- 
tutional philanthropy as was the case with Sym- 
batios Pakourianos, Michael Attaleiates and The- 
odore Sarantenos. Were these cases of a marital 


strategy of diversification to ensure maximum 


security in afterlife management prospects? Or 
did perhaps women, who were by now excluded 
from any active role in the Church (which con- 
trolled both charitable institutions and monas- 
teries) feel distrustful of such institutions when 
it came to the expression of their personal faith?*? 
If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell that thou hast, 
and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven: and come and follow me (Matthew 19:21). 
Did women follow this commandment literally? 
Or was this merely the reflection of a Christian 
ideal built in the texts that preserve such infor- 
mation? One could suppose that the practice of 
direct charity, if it meant going out to meet and 
help the poor personally, would appeal to wom- 
en ordinarily leading a life centred on their fami- 
ly, but although the evidence suggests that Kom- 
nenian and Palaiologan women (at least those of 
the upper class, on whom most of our evidence 
rests) were not constrained," there is hardly any 
evidence for such practice. Looking back at an 
earlier hagiographic model of pious housewives, 
sainted for their charitable activities as exempli- 
fied by Mary the Younger, we can see a pattern 
that was no longer followed. In Mary’s life her 


79 DELEHAYE, Deux typica (cit. n. 67), § 113-119, pp. 134-143. See Brooks, Commemoration (cit. n. 37), pp. 173-180. 
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ardent almsgiving was, at least partly, inspired by 
her meeting of poor people and beggars on her 
daily outings to the Church, and it would be safe 
to assume that help towards those one actually 
witnesses as in need comes more easily.” Michael 
Psellos writes of his mother that once a year she 
would give out money to the needy and tend to 
them herself.” This middle Byzantine model of 
pious housewives was prominent from the ninth 
to the eleventh century, but it seems to have 
declined thereafter. In the data surveyed above 
there do not seem to be reflections of it. 

Perhaps it was a matter of realistic expecta- 
tions. Mary the Younger had been absolute in her 
charity: she not only gave away all her personal 
property — even her clothes — to the poor and 
beggars, but this resulted in her leaving no inher- 
itance at all for her children. Our women did 


82 TALBOT, Byzantine Women (cit. n. 53), p. 110. 


not follow this path; their donations (in those 
cases when they had children) did not put their 
offspring’s inheritance in danger. 

A final, unsurprising, finding derives from 
the above overview: the social and economic im- 
portance of widows. Widows formed a signifi- 
cant percentage of the population and had access 
to property, much of which, as our documenta- 
tion shows, flowed as bequests to the Church. 
What part of such transactions was motivated 
by piety and what by various types of pressure is 
difficult to say,* but there is evidence to suggest 
that monasteries could be perceived as safe ha- 
vens by women who could not rely on their kin 
for caring for them in their final days, making 
sure they would get a proper burial and perhaps 
even enhance their chance for salvation through 


commemoration.’” 
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THE EPISTLES OF PRINCESS JELENA BALŠIĆ: 
AN EXAMPLE OF FEMALE CULTURAL PATRONAGE 
IN THE LATE MEDIEVAL BALKANS 


ALEXANDRA VUKOVICH 


A: of female cultural and religious patron- 
age became prominent, gaining visibil- 
ity and recognition, in the medieval Balkans in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. There are 
many examples of female patrons such as Jelena 
of Serres and princess Milica who wrote liturgi- 
cal poetry, commissioned works of art, and built 
churches and convents. Princess Jelena Balšić, a 
Serbian lady of Nemanjid lineage and daughter 
of prince Lazar, is an example of women who 
were related to or in direct contact with the 
Nemanjid princely family and played a role in 
the production of literary works and religious pa- 
tronage in late medieval Zeta. 

After the death of her second husband, San- 
dalj Hranić, in 1411, Jelena Balšić consecrated her- 
self to a life of piety and to the construction of 


a church dedicated to the Holy Mother on Lake 
Skadar in Zeta. Zeta had been a possession of 
her first husband Djuradj II Stracimirović Balšić 
and later of her son, Balsa HI who died in 1421, 
at which point the territory was integrated into 
the Kingdom of Serbia.’ During her reclusion at 
a convent on the Isle of Gorica, Jelena Balšić be- 
gan a correspondence with the well-travelled and 
erudite monk, Nikon of Jerusalem, who would 
later become hieromonk of the monastery of St 
Nicholas on Lake Skadar. Three epistles still ex- 
ist from their correspondence, of which two can 
be attributed directly to princess Jelena Balšić (the 
third epistle is a paraphrase composed by Nikon 
of Jerusalem).* The epistles are consistent with 
Byzantine epistolary form? and are representative 
of the literary production of the Serbian despot- 


I Zeta mostly remained under the suzerainty of the Kingdom of Serbia, but was a contested territory throughout the 


1430s and 1440s until 1443/4 when it was resituated to Djuradj Brankovié of Serbia. A full bibliography of articles 


and works on the Goricki Zbornik is provided in: H1zromonkx J. CuLisrk, Nikon Jerusalimac: Vrijeme-liénost-dje- 


lo. Zbornik radova sa medjunarodnog simposiona na Skadarskom jezeru, 7-9 septembra, 2000, Cetinje: Svetigora 


2004, and in: B. Bojović, L'idéologie monarchique dans les hagio-biographies dynastiques du Moyen Age serbe, 


Rome 1995, pp. 177-216. 
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vity, clarity, and elegance, ed. and tr. P. GALLAY, Saint Grégoire de Nazianze Lettres, I, Paris 1964-1967, pp. 66-69. 
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of Byzantine Studies, Oxford 2008, ch. IIT. 18.6, pp. 882-893. See also M. GRÜNBART, Byzantinische Briefkultur, in: 


Acta Antiqua Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae, 47, 2007, pp. 117-138; S. PAPAIOANNOU, Letter-Writing, in: P. 
STEPHENSON (ed.), The Byzantine World, London / New York 2009, pp. 188-199. 
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ate in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The 
level of literary expression and the content of the 
epistles demonstrate princess Jelena BalSiés capac- 
ity to engage in theological conversation and her 
interest and queries regarding monasticism. The 
three epistles of Jelena Balšić are integrated into 
the corpus entitled Goricki Zbornik (The Corpus 
of Gorica)* and were inserted by princess Jelena’s 
“spiritual father”, Nikon of Jerusalem in 1441/2 
as framing devices for the articles he wrote for 
the volume based on Jelena's queries? Examples 
of medieval Serbian epistolography are few,° and 
the epistles of princess Jelena Balšić are a relatively 
unknown source describing the literary and book- 
culture of her monastic community on Lake Ska- 
dar.’ The authority of the princess in contributing 
to, commissioning, and directing a literary work 
derives from the legitimacy conferred to her by 
kinship with the Nemanjid princely family. Con- 
sequently, her literary oeuvre is a demonstration 
of princess Jelena’s authority as a patron of litera- 
ture and of a monastic community. 

In the first compendium of princely hagi- 
ographies in the Nemanjid kingdom, Vitae 
regum et archiepiscoporum Serbiae (1223-1375), 
archbishop Danilo II stresses the ideal of heav- 
enly and earthly harmony, represented by the 
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oTbubcrso (patrimony) belonging to the saint- 
ly Nemanjid lineage that must not be divided. 
The concept of orsuscrso is elaborated in the 
hagiographies dedicated to Simeon Nemanja. In 
the Life of Simeon Nemanja by archbishop Sava 
I, the monk Simeon is referred to as the orpup 
(father) of his people and xrurop (founder) of 
his realm.* The portrayal of women as patrons is 
very rare in the dynastic literature of the Neman- 
jids, which generally outlines the role of Neman- 
jid princes in securing their dynastic legitimacy 
through acts of cultural patronage that further 
elucidate the cooperation of the Church in sup- 
porting the legitimacy of one Nemanjid prince 
over another. 

Within the framework of dynastic compe- 
tition, the role of female patrons such as Jelena 
Balšić is presented as instrumental in secur- 
ing the legitimacy of a prince born of either a 
Nemanjid mother or of a Nemanjid consort 
during a period of dynastic upheaval. The earli- 
est example of female patronage can be found in 
the second half of the thirteenth century in Zeta 
and Trebinje, the appanage of queen Jelena, con- 
sort of Stefan Uroš L? In the Life of queen Jelena 
written by archbishop Danilo II,” there is men- 
tion of her correspondence with the monks of 


4  Bojovic, L'idéologie monarchique (cit. n. 1), pp. 221-238, provides an overview of the corpus and reproduces the 


table of contents of the corpus. 


5 On the date of the Corpus of Gorica: D. Bogpanovié/R. MiHAJLIG, Istorija Srpskog Naroda, II (1371-1537), Belgra- 


de 1994, pp. 372-373. 


6 The latest evaluation of medieval Serbian epistolography can be found in: T. SUBOTIN-GoLUBoVIG, Srednjovekovna 


Srpska epistolografija, in: Pismo, Belgrade 2007, pp. 9-16. 


7 The epistles of Jelena Balšić have only been published in an article by Djordje Trifunović and, to this day, no edition 


of the Goricki Zbornik has been published. Thanks to the help and support of Professor Trifunovié, I was able to un- 


dertake the examination of the Goricki Zbornik in April, 2009. The excerpts from the text that I have produced here 


are based on an independent palaeographic and philological study of the manuscript in facsimile form. Therefore, 


any mistakes or omissions in the transcription and translation of the epistles are purely my own. 


8 PJ. Sararık, Zivot sv. Symeona od sv. Savu, in: Památky dievniho písmnictví Jihoslovanů, 2, 1873, section 8,30. 


9 The identity of queen Jelena has been subject of scholarly debate; on the most recent analysis of the question see G. 


McDanrzL, On Hungarian-Serbian Relations in the 13th Century: John Angelos and Queen Jelena, in: Ungarn- 


Jahrbuch, 12, 1983, pp. 1-12, see especially no. 1. For the historical context of the period see J. V. A. FINE, The Late 
Medieval Balkans: A Critical Study from the Late Twelfth Century to the Ottoman Conquest, Ann Arbor 1994, pp. 


137-142. 


10. Danno II, Životi kraljeva i arhiepiskopa srpskih, ed. D. DANIČIĆ, an introd. by D. Trırunovid, London repr. 1972, 


PP. 43-76. 
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the monasteries of Jerusalem and Sinai." These 
monks are represented in the vitae as her spir- 
itual fathers; they served as confessors, counsel- 
lors and general correspondents, answering her 
questions regarding various theological topics.” 
It must also be mentioned that queen Jelena 
was a prolific founder of churches. Danilo II de- 
scribes her as the founder of several churches and 
a convent in her appanage Zeta and Trebinje.” 
Furthermore, queen Jelena’s personal piety and 
her pious acts served in the legitimisation of her 
sons as rulers? and demonstrated the political 
implication of her pious activities.' Queen Je- 
lena's role as the ruler of Zeta and Trebinje and 
as a cultural patron is subsumed by her role as 
the mother of two Nemanjid kings. Danilo II 
describes her reputation as that of a God-fear- 
ing and Christ-loving woman and a serene ruler 
who (unlike her husband Uros I)" creates bal- 
ance and harmony between her sons; these char- 
acteristics are the main considerations in the cre- 


ation of a saintly Nemanjid queen. 


nu Danno II, Životi kraljeva (cit. n. 10), pp. 61-65. 
. 10), p. 65. 
. IO), p. 65. 
. IO), pp. 65-72. 


15 Danno IL, Životi kraljeva (cit. n. 10), pp. 71-72. 


cit. 


(cit. n 
12 DaniLo IL, Životi kraljeva (cit. n 
(cit. n 
(cit. n 


13 Danno II, Zivoti kraljeva (cit. 


14 Danio II, Zivoti kraljeva (cit. 
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Later, in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, the women of princess Jelena Balkiés 
immediate family, notably her mother, prin- 
cess Milica, were also involved in acts of pa- 
tronage.? The princess founded Ljubostinja 
where she is represented as ktitor.” This church 
experienced a cultural effervescence at the time 
of the Battle of Kosovo; particularly after the 
translation of St Lazar's relics to Ravanica.?? 
Princess Milica, like the celebrated poetess the 
nun Jefimija," produced literary works and 
received praise in the works of both Constan- 
tine of Kostenec” and Grigorij Camblak? who 
mention her political talent as a regent and her 
piety. Princess Milica is known to have written 
the prooimion to the charter of the monastery 
of Decani in Metochija for her son, the despot 
Stefan Lazarevié?^* and she is believed to have 
written a Panegyric to prince Lazar.” 

Acts of patronage and an abundant dynas- 
tic literature (dynastic hagio-biographies) were 
components of the legitimacy of the reigning dy- 


16 


17 
18 


19 


20 
21 


22 


23 
24 
25 


B. Krekié, La Serbie entre Byzance et l'Occident au XIVe siècle, in: Proceedings of the XIIIth International Con- 
gress of Byzantine Studies, Oxford 1967, pp. 62-65. In 1242 and 1247, Uros I had a strong following amongst his 
Catholic subjects in Zeta and Primorje since he supported their claim to an autonomous archbishopric against the 
political initiative of Pope Innocent IV who attempted to integrate the Catholic Church of Bosnia under the Ar- 
chbishop of Hungary as a strategic step in the Hungarian Dominicans’ battle against the Bogomils. This balanced 
political structure was later upheld by queen Jelena when she became the sole administrator of these regions. 

See the Life of Uroš I, in: Danno II, Životi kraljeva (cit. n. 10), pp. 42-45. 

Z. GavriLovié, Women in Serbian Politics, Diplomacy and Art, in: E. JEFFREYS (ed.), Byzantine Style, Religion 
and Civilization. In Honour of Sir Steven Runciman, Cambridge 2006, pp. 72-90. 

N. Anti¢c-KomMnenovi¢, Zidno slikarstvo manastira Ljubostinje, in: Zbornik Narodnog Muzeja, 11, Belgrade 1982, 
PP- 1753. 

Bocpanovié/MriHaJLié, Istorija (cit. n. 5), pp. 208-210. 

The definitive work on the subject of Jelena of Serres and her oeuvre remains: L. Mirkovié, Monahinja Jefimija 
(Hriscanski Zivot, 5), Sremski Karlovci 1922, pp. 3-35. 

KONSTANTIN FILOZOr, Povest o Slovima: Zitije Stefana Lazarevica, ed. D. BOGDANOVIÉ, Stara srpska knjizevnost, XI, 
Belgrade 1989. 

GRIGORIJE CAMBLAK, Književni rad u Srbiji, ed. D. Bocpanovic, Stara srpska književnost, XI, Belgrade 1989. 

P. Ivic/M. Grkovié, Decanske hrisobulje, Novi Sad 1976, pp. 280-282. 

D. S. Rapoyiëré, Antologija stare srpske književnosti (XI-XVIII veka): izbor, prevodi i objašnjenja, Belgrade 1960, 
p- 128. 
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nasty and had contributed to the recognition and 
even to the sanctification of a Nemanjid king 
or queen.” In the third section of the Corpus of 
Gorica, Nikon of Jerusalem elaborates an article 
on the “Ancestors of princess Jelena," insisting 
on her Saintly Lineage.* Nikon cites the vita of 
the founder of the Nemanjid dynasty, St Simeon 
by Stefan Prvovenéani” and the Life of St Sava 
by the monk Theodosios? and draws a histori- 
cal genealogy (poaocaosie)? of princess Jelena's 
saintly ancestors. This section of the Corpus of 
Gorica presents the first Nemanjid “great zoupan” 
Stefan Nemanja as the founder of the monastery 
of Hilandar on Mount Athos where he retired in 
his old age and as the first ktitor of the Nemanjid 
dynasty by which he set the precedent for future 
acts of religious patronage which were almost ex- 
clusively undertaken by his descendants. Princess 
Jelena Balšić was a descendant of this saintly fam- 
ily through her mother and while her estate was 
neither a kingdom nor a vast demesne, she acted 
with liberality towards the religious institutions 
in Zeta and founded a small church dedicated to 
the Holy Mother, intended as her burial place, 
on Lake Skadar near the convent where she had 
retired in 1435.” The church was constructed 
ca. 1439 near the church of St George that was 
founded by princess Jelenas first husband, Djur- 
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adj II Stracimirović Balšić. The inscription above 
the main entrance indicates the names of the 
founder and church, and identifies princess Je- 
lena Balšić as the daughter of prince Lazar, who 
died beatifically, and the wife (noaporxie) of Lord 
Djordje Starcimirovic.? 

This survey demonstrates a pattern of cul- 
tural and religious female patronage practiced 
through a network of kinship structures that 
conferred wealth and reputation on the female 
descendants and consorts of the Nemanjid dy- 
nasty. No explicit matrilineal preference** can be 
distinguished in any of the acts of patronage in 
the late medieval Balkans. It can be interpreted 
that in the cases presented above, female patrons 
initially undertook their acts of patronage as an 
exceptional complement to their feminine du- 
ties — to honour a dead male relative, to protect 
the rights of their children or to enhance the 
prestige of the family. As in the late thirteenth 
and early fourteenth centuries, when queen Je- 
lena (consort to Uro$ I) was viewed as the holy 
protagonist safeguarding the dynastic legitimacy 
of the Nemanjid kingdom, the political and, 
by extension, dynastic situation of the fifteenth 
century demanded the revivification of family 
(Nemanjid) sentiment to recast the legitimacy of 
the new rulers (of Lazar Hrebeljanovié and of the 


26 Z. Gavritovic, Wisdom and Philanthropy of the Ruler in the Person of Stefan Nemanja. Examples of the Tradition 


in Serbian Medieval Art, in: Colloques scientifiques de l’Académie serbe des sciences et des arts, 94, ed. Serbian Aca- 


demy of Sciences and Arts, Belgrade 2000, p. 24. 


27 Bojovic, Lidéologie monarchique (cit. n. 1), p. 229, wherein this section of the corpus is described. 


28 Ms 446: fols. tov—ts2r, wherein the author insists on the “saintliness” of the descendants of Stefan Nemanja. 


Boško Bojović edited the section relating the life of Stefan Nemanja (Ms 446: fols. 110v—-134v) with commentary: 


29 
Bojovic, Lidéologie monarchique (cit. n. 1), pp. 240-300. 

30 Bocpanovic /MIHAJLIG, Istorija (cit. n. 5), pp. 375-376. 

31 Ms 446: fols. 107-110v, in which the ancestors of princess Jelena are described. 

32 Rapojicic, Antologija (cit. n. 24), pp. 184-189, 341-343. He also provides a translation of the second epistle of Jele- 
na Balšić. 

33 For the inscription: D. Rapoyicié, Izbor patrijarha Danila III, Belgrade 1952, pp. 58-62. 

34 S. KETTERING, Patronage and Kinship in Early Modern France, in: French Historical Studies, 16, 1989, pp. 408-435, 
esp. p. 409. 

35 M. Snapiıs, Piety, Politics, and Power: The Patronage of Leonor of England and Her Daughters Berenguela of Leon 


and Blanche of Castile, in: J. Hart-McCasu (ed.), The Cultural Patronage of Medieval Women, Athens, GA 1996, 


pp. 202-227. 
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Brankovié clan) and maintain the integrity of the 
OTPubcTBO (patrimony).*° 
Jelena Balsic' role as a literary patron is de- 

rived from two documents: her testament, 
written between 1405 and 1442 by Nikon of Je- 
rusalem and conserved with the Archives of Du- 
brovnik in the second document, the Corpus of 
Gorica.” The testament lists Jelena Balšić’s pos- 
sessions and her fortune; it shows her to be a 
great benefactor and piously inclined. In her will, 
princess Jelena bequeaths part of her personal li- 
brary to her pious institution, the church of the 
Holy Mother, and another part to that of her 
first husband, the church of St George. Unfor- 
tunately, we do not have a list of the contents 
of princess Jelena's library; we do however know 
that she commissioned a large volume on a vari- 
ety of subjects, the Corpus of Gorica, to which she 
contributed the three aforementioned epistles. 
The Corpus of Gorica is unique in that it contains 
original pieces penned by this female literary pa- 
tron. In this case of literary patronage, the patron 
is established as an individual and her intellectual 
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and religious pursuits are described in the corpus 
that she commissioned for her religious founda- 
tion. Two of the three epistles attributed to Jelena 
are believed to have been written by her hand be- 
cause of their stylistic and linguistic distinction 
from the text written by Nikon of Jerusalem. The 
style shows great aesthetic balance and has a high 
literary quality; Trifunovié noted that the lan- 
guage and sentence structure reflect the "artistic 
literary style" of Old Serbian as it was practised 
in courtly circles in the later medieval period.” 
The difference between Nikon of Jerusalem's 
contribution to the Corpus of Gorica and his pa- 
tron's becomes evident once we remark the vari- 
ous hellenisms“ that he employs, probably due 
to his long sojourn at the monastery of the Holy 
Archangels in Palestine.* The epistles follow the 
general conventions of Byzantine epistologra- 
phy, specifically the *question-answer" form of 
épwtoatoxpicec? (serpoc(»)u or(b)BTD),” a 
common patristic mode. 

The three epistles introduce the three sec- 
tions of the corpus, each longer than its prede- 


36 See the conclusions of A. VukovicH, Le mécénat princier et la rhétorique du pouvoir princier féminin dans le ro- 
yaume némanide du XIIIe au XVe siècle, Paris 2007 (unpublished Master's thesis, EHESS). 


37 Fora transcription of the testament of Jelena Balšić see F. von MikrosicH, Monumenta Serbica Spectantia Histo- 


riam Serbiae, Bosnae, Ragusii, Vienna 1858, pp. 415-417. For a commentary on the testament see CuLisrk, Nikon 


Jerusalimac (cit. n. 1), pp. 151-165. 


38 GavriLovié, Women in Serbian Politics (cit. n. 18), pp. 82-83. 


39 Trirunovic, Dve poslanice (cit. n. 2), p. 297. 
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Djordje Trifunovié lists the hellenisms apparent in the description of Nikon’s travels in Sinai and the Holy Land: 
Trırunovid, Dve poslanice (cit. n. 2), pp. 305-308. See also fols. 49r-sor. Note the difference evident in the para- 
phrased epistle (enucroaia rperia) wherein several hellenisms are employed, for example, the adjective repıßönrov 
(nepusoiron) to describe a church: fol. 49v, line 11. 

Trırunovic, Dve poslanice (cit. n. 2), p. 297. 

For this commonly used form see G. Dacron, Le saint, le savant, l'astrologue: Étude de thémes hagiographiques 
à travers quelques recueils de “Questions et réponses" des Ve au VIIe siècles, in: Hagiographie, Cultures et Sociétés 
IVe-XIle siècles. Actes du colloque organisé à Nanterre et à Paris (2-5 mai 1979), Paris 1981, pp. 140-157. On the 
modes of spiritual discourse and methods of its articulations see J. MuwrrIz, Writing for the Heart. The Spiritual 
Literature of Byzantium, in: P. STEPHENSON (ed.), The Byzantine World, London /New York 2009, pp. 248—259, 
253—254. See also TRIFUNOVIG, Dve poslanice (cit. n. 2), p. 290. 

Ms 446: fol. 16r and fol. 18v. The question-answer format is clearly demonstrated by the delineation of these two 
sections. 

See tr. J. Curyssaveis, Barsanuphius and John. Letters, I, Washington, DC 2006. The series of letters of Barsa- 
nouphios and John exchanged with various lay and ecclesiastical figures, offering counsel and delving into spiritual 
problems are exemplars of the question-answer style in Byzantine epistolography. 
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cessor. The sections are thematic and are medi- 
ated by Jelena Balšićs open-ended queries. The 
first epistle is damaged; we can only read the 
introduction (the first seven lines), but we can 
infer its contents from Nikon of Jerusalem’s re- 
sponse: an introduction including a rather ex- 
tensive exchange of salutations and biblical 
citations regarding spiritual life.“ The second 
epistle entitled Correspondence on the Love of God 
(QTTIHCAHIE BOTOAIOBHO)* starts off 
with an account of princess Jelena’s relationship 
with Nikon of Jerusalem and the value of his 
presence and conversation: 

Aa Bbcrb TBoa c(Be)runia- orneAwxe cnoA| 0 | 
6ux’ ce cb 6(0)romb nosHaru re, HOpaAoBax’ 
ce Bec(e)Aiemb A(Oy)XOBHbIHM Hb BbMaAb H 
BEkparub 6sinc(Tb) nam BuabHie, iakox(e) 6n 
KTO peKbAb Bb 3pbriaAb w6pas Oy3pbxoMb, HAH 
Bb HbBKBIH CbHb TbHKb CbHbceHOy MH 6BIBINOY. 
A CKOPOCTH Abaia He HOAOYYH MOE OKaaH’CTBO 
»xenaeMa Mb. Hp opaye exe TorAa CABIIIAXOM 
WT TBOeTO npbnoAa[o]sia caoBeca A(oy)xoBHaa n 
EIKE Bb3MOTOXOM IIOCTHTHOYTH, H WT CpbA Moce 
A(oy)me amw6esno n Bucecp|» ]a|p Juno, naue 
xe n BbpHbume Bbcrpiexomb u Thu 6(0)x(5) 
CT BHBIMH CAOBECH €Xe CABIIIAXOM TOTAAIIHIEE 
Bpbm(e), oxppMacnie A(oy)xoBHo nmbxomp 
Aax(Ab) u A(»)n(»)cb n capımax TBoce A(oy) 
me 6(o)roawÖHBIN H’PaBb, H HEBEIECTBBHOC 
arr(e)Abckoe npböpisanie eme x[e] wr nac(») 
KOHbYHOE OYAAAEHIE. * 

Your Saintliness must know that from the time 
you spoke [to me] of God, spiritual happiness and 
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joy have become known to me. And since we were 
able to meet only for a short time, it was, as it is 
said, like a sudden apparition traced by the suns 
glare or as if I had been awoken from a dream. 
And due to the rapidity [of that meeting] my need 
was left unsatisfied. But what we heard from your 
teachings, your spiritual words, and what we 
were able to comprehend [from them] immersed 
my soul with loving kindness and filled my heart. 
And, what is more, we received [your words] with 
great faith. Thus, with those heavenly words that 
we listened to then, we have been satiated until 
today. And remembering your soulful and heavenly 
demeanour and beatitude, [we are reminded] that 
you are at a great distance from us forever. 


As in other medieval male-female epistolary re- 
lationships, Nikon of Jerusalem assumes the 
role of “spiritual father”, “teacher” and “guide” 
in matters of religion and monastic life.” Fur- 
thermore, the beginning of the letter serves as a 
panegyric to Nikon of Jerusalem — who appears 
to have recently visited princess Jelena at her con- 
vent, to her great pleasure — coupled with an ad- 
monition to her spiritual guide to visit her again. 
According to the forty-sixth canon of the Synod 
in Trullo, members of religious communities 
were allowed to leave the community in extraor- 
dinary circumstances (such as to visit an ill rela- 
tive); however, it appears that princess Jelena did 
not leave her convent to visit her spiritual guide 
at his monastery.” 


45 Ms 446: fols. 1r-16r. For analysis see TrrFUNovi¢, Dve poslanice (cit. n. 2), p. 291. 


46 Ms 446: fols. 16r-18v. For the modern version of the text see TRIFUNOVIG, Dve poslanice (cit. n. 2), pp. 303-304. 
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Ms 446: fols. 16r-16v. 

A Byzantine example of a male-female epistolary relationship is the correspondence of princess Irene-Eulogia 
Choumnaina Palaiologina with a monk Theoleptos of Philadelphia, tr. A. CONSTANTINIDES HERO, Irene Eulogia 
Choumnaina Palaiologina: A Woman's Quest for Spiritual Guidance. The Correspondence of Princess Irene Eulo- 
gia Choumnaina Palaiologina, Brookline, MA 1986. Letters 2 and 3 contain the same topoi of the female recipient's 
ignorance and ineptitude and her entreaties and gratitude for her spiritual guides attention and visits. 

Ms 446: fol. 16v. 

We do not have a typikon for princess Jelena’s religious community, and constraints on the circulation of its mem- 
bers are not mentioned in the digest in the third letter. However, it appears that it may have been a convention to 
have a spiritual guide call upon his pupil, see CONSTANTINIDES HERO, Irene (cit. n. 48), pp. 131-132. 
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Jelena Balšić is a secular figure, a noble wid- 
ow; in her relations with Nikon of Jerusalem 
she is a student, showing her interest in theol- 
ogy by posing numerous questions, stating 
Bceu(s)crHomoy o[T»5]uoy oyuuream c(Be) 
r(a)ro ies(ar)renia, nam’xe o r(ocnoA)u A(oy) 
xoBHoMoy HacTaBHuKkoy (To the Glorious father, 
teacher of the Holy Gospels, our guide to the Holy 
Spirit)." Jelena Balšić played a productive part in 
the spiritual life of her religious foundation since 
many of her questions relate to the settling of 
debates that had arisen in her convent regarding 
the nature of monastic life. She begins by ask- 
ing Nikon of Jerusalem to clarify the notion of 
humility and charity towards the afflicted and 
poor and how these concepts relate to monastic 
solitude.” It appears that the main debate at the 
convent revolved around whether coenobitic or 
eremitic life was the appropriate model to follow, 
therefore princess Jelena asks kako ubujin xBaaer 
M(u)a(o)crunm x» Tpb6oymwumm, M(n)A(o) 
cT Male uHbx Ao6poAbrbaieu BbCbx. HAH XKE 
HCTHH Hoe HHOLIBCKOE xurie u nnb 6A(a)KETE 
maoxae (How do some praise charity towards the 
indigent, since charity is above all other virtues; yet 
others praise genuine monastic life and divine status 
above all else). Following the theme of monastic 
solitude, she asks Nikon of Jerusalem’s opinion 
regarding St Basil the Great and his guidelines re- 
garding monastic community life: 

u nak» Apoyau r(aaro)aror(s), Kako c(Be) 
THH BeauxHun Bacuaie, noxBaAlaeT om maa 
xuTia U cb MHO3bMH rrpbsbrBauie HMPTH - OBbI 
xe ombA'crBo U 6esuabnBuie BpMbHume 6(0) 


TOOyTOAHO KATİE, H CaMOMOY W cebe BbHHMaATH 


sı Ms 446: fol. 17v. 
52 Ms 446: fol. 18v. 
53 Ms 446: fol. 17v. 
54 Ms 446: fol. 17v. 
55 Ms 446: fol. 18v. 
56 Ms 446: fol. 18v. 
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- u npocums oyBba[b]ru ussbcrabnmee n 
MAbBOy npbpbxania or Ha(b) orrHaTH - H Kb 
CBBTOY pasoyMa HACTABHTH - H CIC MOAHMB TBOC 
6a(a)ron pasie u Tpoyaoamw6noe ru cp[»]A[»] 
ue, u exe Kb 6(or)oy n nau» HeAnnembpHpre 
Aro6p1. 

And still others say that Saint Basil the Great 
praises communal life and that one ought to live 
life among the many. And yet others believe that 
solitude and silence are essential to a godly life along 
with attending to the self. Thus we beg to know 
the most correct [way of living] to settle this heated 
debate and to dispel our ignorance and lead us 
towards the light of understanding. And we beg the 
graciousness and industriousness of your heart and 
to God we dedicate our unlimited love, to enlighten 
our minds. Furthermore, may your saintliness 
know that we should [thus] be awakened from our 
laziness and our ignorance become [knowledge]. 


She begs him to n kp cBroy pasoywa HacTaBHTH 
(guide [her] towards Holy Wisdom)’ and to 
IpocBbTH ce MbBICAHIO, H HHà EAHKA BbcTb TBOA 
cBbrOcTb, exe Hanroy ABHOCTE Bb360yAHTH, H 
rpoy6ocru npbmbnuru (enlighten [her] with 
[his] thoughts, since [his] holiness is very great, and 
it can rouse [her] from her sloth and dispel her ig- 
norance)* on these matters. Although princess 
Jelena asks a general question regarding how 
monastic communities are commonly organized 
based on the various monastic models, her mode 
of expression is augmented by the rhetoric of 
friendship,” within the accepted conventions of 
address: to address one’s correspondent as a supe- 
rior and to make allowances for one’s shortcom- 


57 On the rhetoric of friendship in Byzantine epistolography, see the section entitled “Power, Relations and Networks 


in Medieval Europe”, in: Revue Belge de philologie et d’histoire, 83.2, 2005, pp. 255-313. Michael Grünbart provides 


a summary of types of relationships in Byzantine epistolographic networks and notes the varying forms of address 
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ings.” Indeed, the depiction of one's correspond- 
ent as superior involves their virtue as a friend 
and, in this case, as a spiritual guide. Since, it is 
out of charity and commitment to the ameliora- 
tion of princess Jelena's “ignorance” of these and 
other matters that Nikon of Jerusalem’s advice is 
requested and deserved. 

In the third epistle (enucroaia rperia),” 
Nikon of Jerusalem paraphrases the content of 
princess Jelena’s letters, referencing the comple- 
tion of the church of the Holy Mother (which 
dates this correspondence to 1439 at the earliest), 
and outlines the rules to be followed at the con- 
vent where Jelena Balšić resided.® The third sec- 
tion of the corpus provides insight into a great 
variety of questions and preoccupations of the 
princess. This section includes articles or answers 
(oTbBTB) regarding: universal history,“ monastic 
life, natural history,” geography^ and pilgrim- 
age sites in the Holy Land;“ most of the articles 
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correspond to a specific question (sbrpocs)^* 
posed by the princess. The various subjects in- 
corporated into the corpus provide an “univer- 
sal knowledge" composed of instructional and 
religious texts meant to educate the reading 
public. The concluding sections of the corpus 
include a short letter by Jelena Balšić dedicating 
the Corpus of Gorica to her church, followed by 
a prayer.” 

As an author, princess Jelena displays a fluid 
and elegant style with an interrogative macro- 
structure and rhetorical amplifications and fig- 
ures of speech such as hypokatastasis, parache- 
sis and zeugmas. As in other preserved volumes 
containing letter collections, princess Jelenas let- 
ters contain only one side of her correspondence 
with Nikon of Jerusalem.“ His responses are 
compiled as a series of erudite articles, however 
the question-answer — containing more answers 


than questions — exchange provides the structure 


based on the type of relationship and rank of the correspondents, see M. GRÜNBART, “Tis love that has warmd us. 


Reconstructing Networks in 12th Century Byzantium, in: Revue belge de philologie et d'histoire, 83.2, 2005, pp. 


301—313. On p. 309, Grünbart notes the discrepancy between the rhetorical uses of official terminology and epi- 


deictic and the actual contents of a friendly exchange. Grünbart alights upon the uses of “wisdom” and praising a 


correspondents erudition as a formal aspect of the epistolographic genre. See also M. MuLL£TT, Theophylact of 


Ochrid. Reading the Letters of a Byzantine Archbishop (Birmingham Byzantine and Ottoman Monographs, 2), 


Aldershot 1997, pp. 1112123. 


58 For the topoi, cf. Letter I of Irene-Eulogia Palaiologina to the Correspondence on the Love of God, CONSTANTINIDES 


Hero, Irene (cit. n. 48), letter I. Discussions of epistolographic topoi can be found in: M. GRÜNBART, Formen der 


Anrede im byzantinischen Brief vom 6. bis zum 12. Jahrhundert (Wiener byzantinistische Studien, 25), Vienna 


2005, pp. 131-136. Grünbart discusses the use of humility in letters; his examples demonstrate that humility before a 


correspondent was a common trope amongst clerics who referred to their humility, simplicity and servitude before 


their correspondent. See also MuLLETT, Theophylact of Ochrid (cit. n. 57), pp. 133-134. 


59 Ms 446: fols. 49r—sor. 
60 Cuumnx, Nikon Jerusalimac (cit. n. 1), pp. 151-165. 


61 See the “Table of Contents” of the Goricki Zbornik transcribed by Boško Bojović, in: Bojović, L'idéologie monar- 
chique (cit. n. 1), pp. 233-238, 228-229. In the corpus: fols. 55r-83v. 


62 Ms 446: fol. 165r and fol. 185v. 
63 Ms 446: fols. 258r-259r. 
64 Ms 446: fol. 264r. 


65 Ms 446: fols. 266r—271v. Djordje Trifunović transcribed and translated the Old Serbian text from the Corpus of Go- 


rica and pointed out the various examples of hellenisms in Nikon of Jerusalem’s article on the churches and monas- 


teries of Sinai and the Holy Land, see TriFuNovié, Dve poslanice (cit. n. 2), pp. 305-310 (Old Serbian version) and 


pp. 312-314 (modern version). 


66 See “Table of Contents” in: Bojović, L'idéologie monarchique (cit. n. 1), p. 238. 


67 Ms 446: fols. 272v-273r. 
68 See: MULLETT, Epistolography (cit. n. 3), p. 883. 
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of the volume. In the correspondence of Jelena 
Balšić and Nikon of Jerusalem, the role of stu- 
dent and teacher or of holy man and lay figure 
at first overshadows the relationship of patron 
and dient, which is the basis for the entire cor- 
respondence: princess Jelena is directing Nikon’s 
work through her queries. Princess Jelena refers 
to her personal relationship with Nikon of Jeru- 
salem frequently, elaborating on the emotions 
involved in their spiritual friendship. The topoi 
of ignorance and humility before a holy man are 
found in other letter collections,® but it is Jele- 
na's rhetorical flourishes as well as her references 
to her meetings and reception of Nikon of Jeru- 
salem's teachings that are central to identifying 
the relationship (one of spiritual kinship) and 
pedagogic network (Nikon's teachings benefit 
the entire monastic community) outlined in this 
correspondence. The connection between epis- 
tolography and patronage in this letter collec- 
tion further demonstrates an inherited tradition 
of aristocratic female patronage or matronage in 
the late medieval Balkans since, as in other times 
of dynastic upheaval, women (mainly consorts of 
rulers) gain visibility in the domain of cultural 


patronage.”° 


69 GRÜNBART, Formen der Anrede (cit. n. 58), pp. 128-136. 
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Owing to its polyvalence, the Corpus of 
Gorica is a unique volume in the canon of the 
dynastic literature of the Nemanjids. Although 
unique in this period, the Corpus of Gorica was 
the product of a literary milieu composed of 
women — and animated by her mother, the prin- 
cess (knjegina) Milica, and her companion, the 
nun Jefimija — that had formed during a time of 
foreign conquest and internal strife and was spe- 
cific to the cultural environment of the fifteenth- 
century Balkan peninsula. Princess Jelena Balšić 
was an important and strategically useful figure 
as a consort and as a political agent in her own 
right within this context, as the incarnation of 
the double legitimacy of the saintly Nemanjid 
kings and of St Lazar the megalomartyr. Further- 
more, as a widow, Jelena was allowed to retire to 
her intellectual pursuits and continue the oeuvre 
of church foundation and literary patronage that 
had been the /oci of power of her forebears. These 
two practices provided tangible evidence that Je- 
lena was not only wealthy and powerful, but also 
had a double charismatic legitimacy to commis- 
sion the production of literary works related to 
the hagio-biographies of the Nemanjids and be- 


come a ktitorissa in her own right. 


70 L. BRUBAKER, Memories of Helena: Patterns in Imperial Female Matronage in the Fourth and Fifth Centuries, in: 


L. James (ed.), Women, Men and Eunuchs: Gender in Byzantium, London 2007, pp. 52-75. 
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SINS OF FEMALE FOUNDERS IN LATE 
BYZANTIUM AND TREBIZOND 


Petra MELICHAR 


istinguished by piety as well as generosity, 

late medieval female founders’ had reasons 
to expect public approval and acclaim. The pri- 
mary sources however mention some who de- 
spite their donations, foundations and monastic 
vows compromised their pious images by “con- 
troversial” political or moral choices. The follow- 
ing six stories gleaned from a variety of late Byz- 


antine chronicles, letters and documents reflect 
what the emperor, the church authorities, the 
narrator and, possibly, public opinion consid- 
ered inappropriate behavior in a female founder. 
Let us now inquire into the nature of the found- 
ers’ transgressions and if the written evidence 
permits, their connection with the monastic es- 


tablishments. 


OPPOSING IMPERIAL DECISIONS 


ollowing the chronological line, we must 
begin our survey with Martha Palaiologi- 


na,’ founder of the Kyra Martha convent, who 
played an important role in the Arsenite move- 


The theme of (female) foundation and re-foundation is the subject of several studies (of which due to limited space 
I only mention a few): L. James, Building and Rebuilding: Imperial Women in Constantinople in the Fourth to 
Eight Centuries, in: Basilissa, 1, 2004, pp. 50-64; M. MuLLETT (ed.), Founders and Refounders of Byzantine Mo- 
nasteries (Belfast Byzantine Texts and Translations, 6.3), Belfast 2007; A.-M. Tarsor, Building Activity in Constan- 
tinople under Andronikos II: The Role of Women Patrons in the Construction and Restoration of Monasteries, in: 
N. Necrroé.u (ed.), Byzantine Constantinople: Monuments, Topography and Everyday Life, Brill / Leiden / Bos- 
ton/Kóln 2001; J. P. Tuomas, Private Religious Foundations in the Byzantine Empire (Dumbarton Oaks Studies, 
24), Washington, DC 1987. As for the body of literature on female political power, sanctity and gender in Byzanti- 
um, I again include only selected titles: C. L. Connor, Women of Byzantium, New Haven/London 2004; L. GAR- 
LAND, Byzantine Empresses: Women and Power in Byzantium, AD 527-1204, London/New York 1999; L. GARLAND 
(ed.), Byzantine Women: Varieties of Experience, AD 800-1200, Aldershot / Burlington 2006; L. GARLAND, The 
Eye of the Beholder: Byzantine Imperial Women and Their Public Image from Zoe Porphyrogenita to Euphrosyne 
Kamaterissa Doukaina (1028-1203), in: Byzantion, 64, 1994, pp. 19-39; L. GARLAND, The Life and Ideology of By- 
zantine Women: A Further Note on Conventions of Behavior and Social Reality as Reflected in Eleventh and Twelfth 
Century Historical Sources, in: Byzantion, 58, 1988, pp. 361-393; J. HERRIN, Women in Purple: Rulers of Medieval 
Byzantium, Princeton 2001; B. Hitz, Imperial Women in Byzantium, 1025-1204: Power, Patronage and Ideology, 
Harlow 1999; L. James, Empresses and Power in Early Byzantium, London 2001; A. E. Larou, Observations on the 
Life and Ideology of Byzantine Women, in: Byzantinische Forschungen, 9, 1985, pp. 60-102; A. E. Larou, The Role 
of Women in Byzantine Society, in: Jahrbuch der Osterreichischen Byzantinistik, 31.1, 1981, pp. 233-260. 

In order to fit the ascribed space, the stories of the six founders had to be discussed in an abbreviated form focusing 
mainly on the “controversial” parts of their lives. I hope that readers will find the works cited in the footnotes a help- 
ful link to further details on the lives and actions of the princesses. 

For more information and sources see PLP, no. 21389; GEORGIOS PACHYMERES, Chronikon, ed. A. FAILLER, Rela- 
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ment protesting against the emperor’s deposition 
of patriarch Arsenios Autoreianos. She supported 
an important leader of the Arsenite movement, 
Hyakinthos, whom she provided with food and a 
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hiding place. A document addressed to the Pope 
informs us that Martha was also involved in pro- 
tests against the Union of Lyons for which she 
was strictly punished by the emperor.* 


THWARTING THE EMPERORS POLITICAL AIMS 
THROUGH SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES AND WRITTEN WORK 


AN founder, Theodora Raoulaina,’ be- 
came a prominent figure among those op- 
posing the Union with the Catholic Church.‘ 
Along with her mother Irene-Eulogia Palaiolo- 
gina,’ the princess separated herself from the 
unionist communion and by her imperial sta- 
tus protected numerous refugees and dissidents. 
Very effective in her efforts, the emperor Michael 
VIII depicted Theodora as one of the ringleaders 
in a list of those who challenged his endeavour 
to implement the decrees of the Council of Ly- 
ons (1274) into the Orthodox ritual.? In order to 
prove to the Pope the sincerity of his intentions, 
he had her imprisoned in Nikomedia where she 
wrote the Lives of Sts Theodore and Theophanes? 


tortured by emperor Theophilos for refusing to 
obey the iconoclast edict. The heroes of her work 
created a tacit parallel with her own brothers- 
in-law, Isaac and Manuel Raoul, blinded and 
imprisoned by Michael for resisting the Union. 
Drawing a link between the emperor and his 
iconoclast predecessor, Theodora proved her de- 
termination to defy Michael with her pen in ab- 
sence of other means. 

After the emperor’s death (1282), she re- 
turned to the capital and lived as the nun Kyriake 
in her foundation of St Andrew en te Krisei " en- 
gaged in intellectual and religious pursuits, much 
admired for her steadfast adherence to the Or- 
thodox faith, which she helped re-establish.” Her 


tions historiques, éd., trad. francaise et notes, Paris 1984, II, pp. 381, 385; A. FAILLER, Chronologie et composition 
dans l'Histoire de Georges Pachymérés, in: Revue des Etudes Byzantines, 39, 1981, pp. 145-149, at p. 174. 

The re-installation of Arsenios was not the only aim of this group, which officially existed until 1310, several decades 
after the death of the ex-patriarch. Outlining the motives of the Arsenites, Donald M. Nicol registers "high ideals of 
canon law, of moral scruple and of the precedence of church over state confused with loyalty to the house of Laska- 
ris and antipathy to the policies of Michael VIII.” (D. M. Nicor, The Last Centuries of Byzantium, 1261-1453, New 
York 1972, p. 50.) For further information and literature on the movement see ODB, I, p. 188. R.-J. LOERNETZ, Me- 
moire d'Ogier, protonotaire, pour Marco et Marchetto nonces de Michel VIII Paleologue aupres du Pape Nicholas 
III. 1278 printemps ete, in: Orientalia Christiana Periodica, 31, 1965, pp. 374—408. For information and literature on 


PLP, no. 10943. For an overview of Theodora’ life and works see D. M. Nicot, The Byzantine Lady: Ten Portraits, 
Nicor, The Byzantine Lady (cit. n. 5), pp. 38-40; S. Fassoutaxis, The Byzantine Family of Raoul-Ral(l)es, Athens 


1982, pp. 25-27; D. M. Nicot, The Byzantine Family of Kantakouzenos (Cantacuzenus), ca. 1100-1460. A Genea- 
logical and Prosopographical Study (Dumbarton Oaks Studies, 11), Washington, DC 1968, pp. 16-18. 


4 
the Council of Lyons see ODB, II, p. 1259. 
5 
1250-1500, Cambridge 1994, pp. 33-47. 
6 
7 PLP, no. 21360. 
8  PACHYMERES, Chronikon (cit. n. 3), p. 545. 
9 Seen. 4. 


10 A. PAPADOPOULOS-KERAMEUS, Avéhexta Tepocohuuitixis otayvoloyiac, St Petersburg 1897, IV, pp. 185-223, V, pp. 


II 


I2 


397—399. 
L. ScHopen (ed.), Nicephori Gregorae Byzantina Historia, Bonn 1829-1855, I, pp. 167, 178; S. KuGeas, Zur Geschich- 


te der Münchner Thukydideshandschrift Augustanus F, in: Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 16, 1907, pp. 588—609, at p. 593. 
Nico, The Byzantine Lady (cit. n. 5), pp. 37-47. On her learning see Kuaras, Zur Geschichte der Münchner Thuky- 
dideshandschrift (cit. n. 11), pp. 594-607; S. Lampros,’Emtypdyuata Magiuov Tiavovdy, in: Néoç ENinvonvruwv, 13, 
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reputation newly without blemish, the princess 
could afford to offer support? to the ex-patriarch 


Gregory II of Cyprus“ (1283-1289), friend and 
fellow scholar, forced to resign his office. 


SUPPORTING THE HERETICAL POLICY OF THE EMPEROR 


he third lady to be introduced, Theodora 

Palaiologina,5 wife of Michael VIII, had, 
unlike the two above-mentioned princesses, lit- 
tle freedom to choose her side. While during her 
husband’s life she was compelled to support the 
Union, once the opposing clique took over, she 
had to reject it in writing in order to protect her 
son's position as well as her own." She rebuilt 
two nunneries and took the veil in one of them, 
the convent of Lips.” Having reclaimed her pi- 


ous image, the empress also saw her son estab- 
lished on the Byzantine throne.? Her victories, 
however, seem meagre in comparison with an- 
other empress Theodora? who reinstalled Ortho- 
doxy (843) after her iconoclast husband's death. 
Not only was her trespass fully forgiven but this 
formidable predecessor also secured a full absolu- 
tion for her spouse and a halo for herself, both of 
which remained out of reach for the late Byzan- 
tine basilissa. 


SUPPORTING THE EXCOMMUNICATED OPPONENTS OF AN 
ORTHODOX SAINT AND ARGUING AGAINST HIS TEACHINGS 


gan period”,” learned the consequences of associ- 


N: unlike Theodora, Irene Choumnaina,”° 


“the most influential abbess of the Palaiolo- ating with the “wrong” set. An imperial princess 


1916, pp. 414-421, at pp. 415-418; P. A. M. LEONE (ed.), Maximi monachi Planudis epistulae (Classical and Byzantine 
Monographs, 18), Amsterdam 1991, pp. 102-105; NıcoL, Family of Kantakouzenos (cit. n. 6), pp. 17-18; J. Borssona- 
DE, Anecdota nova, Nicephorus Chumnus, Epistolae, Paris 1844, repr. Hildesheim 1962, pp. 91-94. 

13 The text says that the patriarch moved to the small monastery of Aristenos, which was close to Theodora’s convent: 
Kal ye To tig Aptotyvijg uovudplo, Exöuevd mov Keınevo tig Tod Aylov Avdpéou tod év tH Kpicet povijs — ¿xei yàp À 
rpwroßsoridpioon Paotrawa ovvýyev, && tvt nepıddinouon và wey). —, pépwv Exvtov didwatv. PACHYMERES, 
Chronikon (cit. n. 3), II, p. 151. 

I4 For details on the patriarch see ODB, II, p. 876. 

15. PLP, no. 21380. I would like to thank Alice-Mary Talbot for reminding me of this important founder. 

16 For edition and analysis of the document rejecting the Union see S. PETRIDEs, Chrysobulle de l'empératrice Théodo- 
ra (1283), in: Échos d'Orient, 14, I9II, pp. 25-28. For further information: PACHYMERES, Relations historiques (cit. n. 
3), IV, pp. 513, 515. 

17 Beside the convent of Lips, Theodora also renovated a smaller nunnery known as the Anargyroi. In her work, 
Alice-Mary Talbot stresses the role of repentance in Theodora’s foundations, see A.-M. TALBOT, Empress Theodora 
Palaiologina, Wife of Michael VIII, in: Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 46, 1992, pp. 295-303, at p. 303. For an edition of 
the typika of both foundations see H. DELEHAYE, Deux typica byzantins de l'époque des Paléologues, Brussels 1921, 
Lips: pp. 106-136; Anargyroi: pp. 136-140. Also see BMFD, III, Lips: pp. 1254-1286, Anargyroi: pp. 1287-1294. For 
further details about Theodora’s life and participation on the controversy over the Union of Lyons see D. POLEMIS, 
The Doukai, London 1968, p. 190; E. Bari8i¢, Povelje vizantijskih carica, in: Zbornik Radova Vizantološkog Insti- 
tuta, 13, 1971, pp. 143-202, at pp. 146-158; TALBOT, Empress Theodora, pp. 298-302. 

18 TALBOT, Empress Theodora (cit. n. 17), pp. 297-298. 

19 ODB, III, pp. 2037-2038; ed. A. MARKOPOULOS, Blog tfi; adroxpérepas Oeodwpas (BHG 1731), in: Symmeikta, 5, 
1983, pp. 257-271, tr. M. Vinson, Byzantine Defenders of Images, Washington, DC 1998, pp. 353-382. 

20 For further details and literature see PLP, no. 30936. 

21 A. ConsTANTINIDES HERO, Irene-Eulogia Choumnaina Palaiologina: Abbess of the Convent of Philanthropos Soter 
in Constantinople, in: Byzantinische Forschungen, 9, 1985, pp. 119-147. 
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by marriage widowed at an early age, Irene estab- 
lished the double monastery of Christ Philan- 
thropos Soter in Constantinople and as the nun 
Eulogia assumed leadership of a large community 
of nuns. However, as Vitalien Laurent points out, 
“prisons, even the voluntary ones, are not made 
for fiery characters.”* An important figure of the 
anti-hesychast movement, Eulogia supported Ak- 
indynos and Gregoras in their struggle against the 
teachings of Gregory Palamas.” Palamas, for his 
part, had little love for this highborn abbess. In 
his writings, he called her Eudoxia, the adversary 
of John Chrysostom, and mainly Jezebel, the evil 
Old Testament queen, enemy of the prophet Eli- 
jah.” Eulogia certainly was a formidable foe; in- 
telligent, outspoken and powerful, the letters of 
her mentors censure her outbursts of temper and 
lack of patience.” 

Of the six women, this abbess was also the 
only one known to have used her foundation as a 
base for her party. After Gregory Akindynos was 
condemned (1341), Eulogia’s nunnery became his 
hiding place for several years.” Choumnaina's 
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support of Akindynos, however, could not be tol- 
erated by Palamas who in one of his works depict- 
ed her as Jezebel entertaining false prophets, his 
opponents, at her table." The convent also wit- 
nessed some of the exchanges of the two cliques 
for in his 7th Antirrhetic the future saint mentions 
that whenever the hesychasts arrived looking for 
Akindynos, Eulogia arrived instead and engaged 
in theological discussion with them.” 

Rather than Jezebel, the abbess resembles an- 
other formidable Byzantine founder, the empress 
Theodora,” known for her charity and support of 
the Monophysite monks whom she concealed in 
a Constantinopolitan monastery and even offered 
their patriarch a safe refuge in the women’s quar- 
ters of the Sacred palace. Like this famous spouse 
of Justinian, Eulogia found herself defending the 
losing side. Her family background and imperial 
marriage could shield the princess-nun from ex- 
communication imposed on several of her par- 
tisans?? but the defeat embittered the end of her 
life. Despite the fact that she built a nunnery, was 
praised for her generosity to the poor and prison- 


22 V. LAURENT, La direction spirituelle à Byzance: La correspondance d’Irene-Eulogie Choumnaina Paléologine avec 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 
28 


29 
30 


son second directeur, in: Revue des Etudes Byzantines, 14, 1956, pp. 48-86, at p. 48. 

For further background see J. MEYENDORFF, Introduction à l'étude de Grégoire Palamas, Paris 1959, for Irene and 
the anti-Palamite party see pp. 125-126. 

For epithets see ed. P. CHRESTOU, Tewpylov tod Hoa Zuyypdunara, IT, Thessaloniki 1966, pp. 307—309, 535. The 
epithet “Jezebel ” seems to have been first used by Joseph Kalothetos, a Palamist, who elsewhere depicts the princess 
as dein mokémoc Tod Tahau. See ed. D. G. Tsamis, Iwondod tod KakoBérou Xvyypduuata, Thessaloniki 1980, pp. 
50, 68-69. 

See for example A. CONSTANTINIDES HERO (ed.), A Woman's Quest for Spiritual Guidance: The Correspondence of 
Princess Irene Choumnaina Palaiologina, Brookline, MA 1985, p. 94, letter 19; V. LAURENT, Une princesse byzantine 
au cloître, in: Echos d’Orient, 29, 1930, pp. 29-60, at pp. 55-56. CONSTANTINIDES HERO, Irene-Eulogia Choum- 
naina Palaiologina (cit. n. 21), pp. 124-126, 138. See also THEOLEPTOS OF PHILADELPHIA, OzoAyjrtov Drradeddeiag 
tod OuoAoynrod (1250-1322). Blog xoi épya, I-II, ed. I. K. GREGOROPOULOS, Katerini 1996; R. E. SINKEwICZ, Theo- 
leptos of Philadelpheia: the Monastic Discourses (Studies and Texts, 111), Toronto 1992; A. CONSTANTINIDES HERO, 
The Life and Letters of Theoleptos of Philadelphia, Brookline 1994. 

For the correspondence of Akindynos and Eulogia and for other sources see A. CONSTANTINIDES HERO (ed.), Let- 
ters of Gregory Akindynos, Washington, DC 1983, pp. 246, 318-319. Also see CONSTANTINIDES HERO, A Woman's 
Quest (cit. n. 25), pp. 141-144. 

CHRESTOU, Tewpylov tot Iluhau& Evyypéuuara (cit. n. 24), pp. 307-309. 

L. KONTOYANNES / B. PHANOURGAKES, Tewpylov tod Ilahau& Zvyypduuara, III, Thessaloniki 1970, p. 468. For 
further details see CONSTANTINIDES HERO, Irene-Eulogia Choumnaina Palaiologina (cit. n. 21), pp. 141-144. 

For further sources see ODB, III, pp. 2036-2037. 

Beside Barlaam, Akindynos and Gregoras note especially another anti-Palamite abbess, Maroulina, who was excom- 
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ers of war, and her followers revered her grave as 
miracle-working,? the worthy abbess never be- 
came a saint of the Orthodox Church.” In one 
of his writings, Palamas commented that Eulo- 
gia was not like St Theodora, the ninth-century 
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empress who re-established Orthodoxy. Indeed 
she was not; failing to prevail over the hesychasts, 
the historian may only speculate what would have 
happened if, instead of Akindynos and Gregoras, 
the great abbess had joined the Palamite side.# 


BROKEN MONASTIC VOWS 


he following story involves Anna Anachout- 

lou Komnene,** whom the primary sources 
identify as founder of a monydrion in Jerusalem. 
After emperor Basil I of Trebizond died without 
legitimate heirs, only one obstacle separated his 
sister Anna from the throne; her monastic vows. 
The chronicle of Michael Panaretos tells us that 
the princess was by no means daunted by this im- 
pediment. Putting off the veil and enlisting the 
help of an armed force, she assumed the imperial 
title for a period of thirteen months (1340-1341). 
In the end, however, she was not able to stabilize 
the political situation of the country, the opposi- 
tion took over and the new emperor John III gave 
his supporters a free hand regarding the fate of his 
predecessor. Not backed by the popularity of the 


dynasty like the two middle Byzantine empress- 
nuns Zoe and Theodora the Macedonians, Anna 
was strangled in prison. 

In order to understand the seriousness of her 
breaking the monastic vows, it is necessary to re- 
member the stress put by the Palaiologan found- 
ers on the period of novitiate. As no provisions 
were made for women wishing to cancel their sa- 
cred promises or permanently leave the convent, 
the typika sought to make sure that the prospec- 
tive nuns weighed carefully the consequences of 
tonsure. Although the chronicler did not openly 
castigate her, a similar case mentioned in the pa- 
triarchal register of Constantinople?” indicates 
the gravity of Anna’s trespass. Wishing to return 
into the world, a nun called Pepagomene* left 


municated and chased out of her convent after refusing to renounce the teaching of Barlaam and Akindynos. For 
details see PLP, no. 17161. 
Nikephoros Gregoras writes a detailed eulogy of the abbess, depicting her strong character and remembering beside 


31 
her charity to the poor and the prisoners of war also Eulogia's passionate defense of the Orthodox Church. ScHo- 
PEN, Nicephori Gregorae Byzantina Historia (cit. n. 11), III, pp. 238-240. 

32 In her famous article on Byzantine women, Angeliki Laiou makes an important observation noting that “Irene’s 
greatest shortcoming was that she never entirely left the world.” See Larou, Observations (cit. n. 1), p. 95. For details 
on canonization in Byzantium see ODB, I, p. 372. 

33 John Meyendorff points out to Eulogia’s background as a rich aristocrat, who actually should have joined the Kan- 
takouzenos-Palamite camp. See MEYENDORFF, Introduction à l'étude de Grégoire Palamas (cit. n. 23), pp. 125-126. 

34 PLP, no. 12059. 

35 PAPADOPOULOS-KERAMEUS, AvéAexta (cit. n. 10), p. 256. 

36 O. Lampsipes (ed.), Mıyanı tod Tlavapétov Tepi tev ueyáVov Kouvnvav, Athens 1958, pp. 66-67; M. KURSANSKIS, 
Relations matrimoniales entre Grands Comnénes de Trébizonde et princes géorgiens, in: Bedi Kartlisa, Revue de 
Kartvelologie, 34, 1976, pp. 112-127, at p. 116. O. LAMPsIDES, O Baotheds tig TpometoUvroc xarà 16 ypovucóv Mua 
tod IIavap£rov, in: Epeteris Hetaireias Byzantinon Spoudon, 23, 1953, pp. 567-576, at pp. 573-574. 

37 F Mikrosicu/I. MÜLLER (ed.), Acta et diplomata graeca medii aevii, Vienna 1860-1890, II, pp. 458-460; J. Dan- 
ROUZES, Les regestes des actes du patriarcat de Constantinople, Paris 1979, VI (1.6: Les regestes de 1377 à 1410), no. 
3183. Also see A.-M. TALBOT, Late Byzantine Nuns: By Choice or Necessity?, in: Byzantinische Forschungen, 9, 
1985, pp. 103-117, at p. 113. 

38 


PLP, no. 22340; MiKLosicH / MÜLLER, Acta et diplomata graeca (cit. n. 37), II, pp. 458-460; DARROUZES, Les reges- 
tes (cit. n. 37), VI, p. 411, no. 3183. 
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the convent, putting off the veil. She was imme- 
diately excommunicated and her punishment 


PETRA MELICHAR 


was not lifted until she returned to the nunnery 
and completed the necessary penance. 


ADULTERY 


heodora Komnene? and her husband, Alex- 

ios IV of Trebizond, are known as founders 
of the Pharos monastery.*° Their story, however, 
was apparently not a happy one. The historiog- 
rapher accuses the empress of adultery with one 
of her husband’s officials, an event which marked 
the beginning of a family tragedy. Forced to flee 
upon killing Theodoras lover, her eldest son John 
only returned three years later, when his mother 
was already dead. Perhaps it was better so; at least 
she did not witness how he had his father mur- 
dered in order to ascend the throne.* 

If the account of the empress’s failing is true, 
the foundation may have been a semi-public 
act of repentance. Unfortunately, although the 
original chrysobull of the imperial couple exists, it 
was never signed and thus does not provide any 
date that would specify the circumstances under 
which the monastery was established.“ Neither 
the text of the document nor the name Pantokra- 
tor reveals anything specific about its founders’ 


39 PLP, no. 12069. 


motivation, except, as Laurent notes, the wish 
to introduce a famous name from Theodora’s 
homeland into the Trebizond environment.# On 
the other hand, the fact that the document was 
ready but not yet signed by the time Alexios was 
assassinated in 1429 (three years or less after the 
death of his wife) indicates a possible connection 
between the foundation and the sad events pre- 
ceding John’s flight. 

In her study “Holy Women and Witches: As- 
pects of Byzantine Conceptions of Gender”, Cat- 
ia Galatariotou concludes that “the good woman 
is denied power; power becomes a characteristic 
of the evil female." 5 Juxtaposed to this model, 
the misplaced nature of the founders’ deeds be- 
comes evident. Unrelated to foundation and 
charity, their initiative in private, religious and 
political matters was censured in the judgment of 
the emperor, the wording of the document con- 
demning the Union, in Palamas’s choice of epi- 
thets and the chronicler’s between-the-lines con- 
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45 


V. LAURENT, Deux chrysobulles inédits des empereurs de Trébizonde Alexis IV — Jean IV et David II, in: Archeion 
Pontou, 18, 1953, pp. 241-278, at pp. 245-250. 

LampsipEs, Mya] tod Tavapétov (cit. n. 36), p. 81; E. Darko (ed.), Laonici Chalcocondylae Historiarum De- 
monstrationes, II, Budapest 1927, pp. 219-220. The passage was apparently inserted by a second hand, see Nicot, 
Family of Kantakouzenos (cit. n. 6), p. 170, n. 22. Also see I. BEKKER (ed.), Laonici Chalcocondylae Atheniensis 
Historiarum libri decem, Bonn 1843, p. 462; V. Grecu, Zu den Interpolationen im Geschichtswerk des Laonikos 
Chalkokondyles, in: Académie Roumaine, bulletin de la section historique, 28, 1946, pp. 92-94; W. MILLER, Trebi- 
zond. The Last Greek Empire. Chicago 1969 (new enlarged edition, first published in London 1926), p. 81; CHRY- 
SANTHOS, Metropolitan of Trebizond, ‘H’Exxhyaia Tpareloövrog, in: Archeion Pontou, IV-V, 1936, pp. 386-387. 
Also see LAURENT, Deux chrysobulles (cit. n. 40), p. 251; NıcoL, Family of Kantakouzenos (cit. n. 6), pp. 169-170. 
Or rather renovated as the sources report that it was built on the ruins ofa former convent. For further information 
regarding the foundation documents see LAURENT, Deux chrysobulles (cit. n. 40), pp. 250-255. For texts ibid., pp. 
258—270. 

LAURENT, Deux chrysobulles (cit. n. 40), p. 247. 

For reconstruction of the circumstances of signing the document see LaunENT, Deux chrysobulles (cit. n. 40), pp. 
254-255. 

C. S. GALATARIOTOU, Holy Women and Witches: Aspects of Byzantine Conceptions of Gender, in: Byzantine and 
Modern Greek Studies, 9, 1984-1985, pp. 55-94, at p. 82. Also see the details of this case in TALBOT, Late Byzantine 
Nuns (cit. n. 37), pp. 103-117, at p. 113. 
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nection of the queen’s adultery with the violent 
death of her husband. 

The stories of the six princesses, all members 
of imperial families, confirm that even though 
establishment and renovation of religious insti- 
tutions certainly brought the founders prestige 
and recognition of their contemporaries, they 
did not safely shield their persons and reputa- 
tions when they pursued their private beliefs, and 


personal or political goals. By social status natu- 
rally endowed with power and greater freedom, 
the main challenges for these women involved 
choosing the “right” side in the ecclesiastical and 
political controversies and remaining faithful to 
their marital or monastic vows. For those who 
failed in either were disapproved of and almost 
always punished. 


FEMALE FOUNDERS - IN CONCLUSION: 
THE GYNAMICS OF FOUNDATION 


MARGARET MULLETT 


uliana Anicia, Theodosian princess turned 
Viennese female founder, addresses her world 
as she sits at the centre of an intricate geometri- 
cal intertwining (above, Theis, Figs. 1, 2), both 
practical and ideological, which inspired the lo- 
go of conference and volume, connecting the fa- 
mous faces of female founding through network 
and theme. Many more have been connected in 
the course of our work, even if the interconnec- 
tions have taken second place to other issues. In- 
deed by this stage of the volume it is salutary to 
reflect on what had been the aims of the exercise 
in the planning stage. 
I may be forgiven a little autobiography. 
I first came to Vienna for the Congress in 1981 
(at which Juliana Anicia ruled from the congress 
poster, and at which Angeliki Laiou gave her 
iconic plenary address*) and was of course hugely 
impressed. The chance to come back and work 
with my friends and collaborators Lioba Theis 
and Michael Griinbart was a wonderful one. I 
was already teaching gender modules in Belfast 
as well as working one day a week for the wom- 


en in the university so it seemed quite natural to 
launch into Vorlesungen on Gender in Byzan- 
tium, and Sex and The City, and Proseminars on 
Women and Power, and Women and Sanctity. 
At the time I was struggling to get to the printer 
a volume on “Founders and Refounders”? and 
the questions I was asking in that book came to 
take on a distinctly gendered nature as I wrote 
its conclusion. Wolfram Hörandner noticed 
that the cover image (from the Lincoln College 
Typikon) could serve just as well for this con- 
ference and volume as it did for “Founders and 
Refounders” itself. For me the image (above, 
Brooks, Fig. 11) of Theodora Synadene and her 
daughter Euphrosyne offering the typikon and 
church of the convent of Irue Hope in Constan- 
tinople* is a symbol not just of female founding 
but also of a resident genius of Vienna and the 
Institute of Art History, Dr Irmgard Hutter, 
whose work on the Lincoln College Typikon’ is a 
model of what can be learned about processes of 
foundation from scrupulous and minute under- 
standing of an artefact. 


I Above, L. Tuzis, Female Founders — Das Projekt: Netzwerke oder Seilschaften? Uberlegungen zum Dedikationsbild 
der Anicia Juliana im Wiener Dioskurides (Codex Vindobonensis Med. gr. 1, folio 6 v). 
2 A.E. Latou, The Role of Women in Byzantine Society, in: Jahrbuch der Österreichischen Byzantinistik, 31.1, 1981, 


pp. 233-260. 


3 M. Murr (ed.), Founders and Refounders of Byzantine Monasteries (Belfast Byzantine Texts and Translations, 


6.3), Belfast 2007. 
4 Lincoln College Typikon, fol. ıır. 


s I. Hurrer, Die Geschichte des Lincoln College Typikons, in: Jahrbuch der Österreichischen Byzantinistik, 45, 


1995, Pp. 79-114. 
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WHAT WE HOPED FOR 


n “Founders” I was interested in the rhythm of 

monastic renewal, when work was called re- 
foundation and when not, what a second found- 
er was, the status attached to various roles, the 
nature of a ktetor. This colloquium was to address 
various issues associated with patronage in Byz- 
antium and neighbouring states, but through 
the perspective of gender. Like the spectrum of 
Founding (founding, second founding, refound- 
ing, patronage), we intended to look at process- 
es of Stiftung (as I learned to call it) from the 
founding of a monastery through the building 
of a church to the production of a monumental 
programme or church furniture or icons or man- 
uscripts or ivories or items of jewellery. Donation 
was a subset of Stiftung rather than the other way 
round as we learned with Linda Safran in her pa- 
per.° And in Vienna we were determined not to 
ignore in particular “kleine Stiftungen’, the gifts 
without which society and the church could not 
function — like bread and light.” As in “Found- 
ers” we wanted to look at the relationship of dif- 
ferent processes: at patronage and exchange, as 
suggested by Rico Franses nearly twenty years 
ago,’ at philanthropy and euergetism, a line 
which has been taken by three Byzantinists in 
King’s College London: Charlotte Roueché as 


well as Judith Herrin and Dionysios Stathako- 
poulos who appear with us in this volume.? We 
wanted to return to debates opened up but not 
concluded in the 1980s, when at the Washington 
Congress Ihor Ševčenko longed for the day when 
literary scholars would return to editing texts, art 
historians to studying style and nobody would be 
working on patronage.” In those days I believe 
we never really concluded discussion on the dif- 
ferences between the patronage of art, of litera- 
ture, and individuals, or the differences between 
patronage in monasteries, the secular church and 
the world.” 

Nor did we consider very seriously the clues 
for patronage and how far they can lead us: lit- 
erary accounts of acts of patronage are very few. 
One of the very few is the description in Anna’s 
Alexiad of the act of patronage, by her father 
Alexios I Komnenos, of the Panoplia dogmatike 
of Euthymios Zygabenos. 

He sent for a monk named Zygabenos, known 
to my grandmother on the maternal side and 
to all the clergy, who had a great reputation as a 
grammarian, was not unversed in rhetoric and had 
an unrivalled knowledge of dogma. Zygabenos was 
commanded to publish a list of all heresies, to deal 
with each separately and append in each case the 


Above, L. SAFRAN, Deconstructing “Donors” in Medieval Southern Italy. 


7 See the forthcoming PhD dissertation of Irene San Pietro at Columbia on the way sub-elite groups and individuals 


gave donations to religious institutions in the early years of legalized Christianity (313-565), and the Vienna Masters 


thesis of Marietta Klenner on donations of light. 


8 H. Franses, Symbols, Meanings, Belief: Donor Portraits in Byzantine Art, unpublished PhD Thesis, Courtauld 


Institute of Art, 1992. 


9 D. Srarnakorouros (ed.), The Kindness of Strangers: Charity in the Pre-Modern Mediterranean, London 2007, 


pP. 21-35. 


10 I. ŠEVČENKO, Byzantium, Antiquity and the Moderns, in: Association Internationale des Etudes Byzantines: Bulle- 


tin d'information et de coordination, 15, 1987, pp. 1-10. 


u R. Cormack, Aristocratic Patronage in the Arts in Eleventh- and Twelfth-Century Byzantium, in: M. ANGOLD 


(ed.), The Byzantine Aristocracy, IX-XIII Centuries, Oxford 1984, pp. 158—172; R. Cormack, Patronage and New 


Programmes of Byzantine Iconography, in: 17th International Byzantine Congress, Major Papers, Washington, DC 


1986; M. MULLETT, Aristocracy and Patronage in the Literary Circles of Comnenian Constantinople, in: ANGOLD, 


The Byzantine Aristocracy, pp. 173-201; L. BRUBAKER, Politics, Patronage and Art in Ninth-Century Byzantium: 


The Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzus in Paris, in: Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 39, 1985, pp. I-14. 
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refutation of it in the texts of the holy fathers. The 
Bogomilian heresy was included, just as the impious 
Basil had interpreted it.” 


When we have them they are often read in or- 
der to explain visual depictions of the act of do- 
nation. Without the Anna passage would we be 
able to read the images in Vat. 666 or Moscow 
syn. gr. 387, in which we see the fathers of the 
church offering their writings to Alexios across 
the opening, and then Alexios offering the open 
codex to a seated Christ (Fig. 1)?” Or would we 
read them better? We should notice of course 
that there are several acts of patronage going on 
at once: first, the anonymous commission and 
donation of the smart manuscript (one of two) 
and its complex opening sequence involving a 
prose encomium, a verse encomium and the lit- 
tle poems as well as the three images (in which 
the author is invisible), second, the commission 
of the work itself by the emperor, and third, the 
evidence of personal patronage of the author by 
the protovestiaria, both evidenced in the passage 
from Anna. The text alerts us to the cases of liter- 
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ary and personal patronage but cannot explicate 
the case of artistic patronage. But without it we 
would not have known of the agency of the pro- 
tovestiaria. 

Another case is the image of the patroness se- 
bastokratorissa Irene and the author Constantine 
Manasses (Fig. 2).'* Elizabeth Jeffreys told us to 
read this image with caution. We cannot safely 
deduce the form ofa presentation copy from this 
and the other later manuscript which we saw 
during the conference in the National Library." 
They, and a third witness,” have different head- 
piece layouts and so cannot be used to deduce 
an original. Both dedications and dedication im- 
ages have problems all of their own and I had 
hoped that we would engage with both sets of 
problems. We saw at the beginning of this vol- 
ume” how the most famous image of all (above, 
Tuets, Fig. 2), what Hans Gerstinger called “die 
früheste erhaltene Darstellung einer Buchwid- 
mung (Dedikation) in der Buchmalerei”,” the 
portrait of Juliana Anicia in the Vienna Diosko- 
rides” is a gift to a patroness in exchange for her 
work of building, not proof that she was the do- 


12 ANNA KoMNENE, Alexiad, XV.ix.1, ed. D.R. RemNscH/A. KamgyLis, Annae Comnenae Alexias, 2 vols. (Corpus 


fontium historiae Byzantinae, 40.1), Berlin 2001, p. 489, tr. E.R. A. SEWTER, The Alexiad of Anna Comnena, Har- 
mondsworth 1969, p. 500. 
G.R. Parputov, The Presentation Copies of the Panoplia dogmatica (Moscow, Gos. Ist. Muz., Syn. gr. 387; Vatican, 


«x 


règles de vie” de l'antiquité 


13 
BAV, Vat. gr. 666), in: Byzantine Studies Conference: Abstracts, 34, 2008, pp. 84-85, on the relationship of these 
witnesses. He does not demonstrate that both were presentation copies. See I. KALAVREZOU, Imperial Relations with 
the Church in the Art of the Komnenians, in: N. OIKONOMIDES (ed.), To Byzantio kata ton 120 aiona: kanoniko 
dikaio, kratos kai koinonia, Athens 1991, pp. 23-56; M. MuLLETT, The Imperial Vocabulary of Alexios I Komnenos, 
in: M. MuULLETT/D. Smyrue (ed.), Alexios I Komnenos, I, Papers (Belfast Byzantine Texts and Translations, 4.1), 
Belfast 1996, pp. 359-397, at pp. 373-376, and W. HÖRANDNER, Les conceptions du bon souverain dans la poésie by- 
zantine, in: P Oporico (ed.), L'éducation au gouvernement et à la vie. La tradition des 
au moyen âge. Actes du colloque international Pise, 18 et 19 mars 2005 (Autour de Byzance, 1), Paris 2009, pp. 
103-114, at pp. 110—113. 

14 Vindob. phil. gr. 149, fol. ror (fourteenth—fifteenth century). 

15 Above, E. JEFFREYS, The sebastokratorissa Irene as Patron. 

16 Vindob. hist. gr. 91, fl. ror (fourteenth-sixteenth century). 

17 Jerusalem, Patr. bibl. 65 (fifteenth-sixteenth century). 

18 Above, THEıs, Female Founders. 

19 H. GERSTINGER (ed.), Der Wiener Dioskurides. Codex [palatinus] Vindobonensis Graecus 1, II. Kommentarband 
zur Faksimileausgabe (Codices selecti, 12), Graz 1970, p. 33. 

20 


Vienna, Nationalbibliothek, cod. med. gr. 1, fol. 6v; see L. BRuBAKER, The Vienna Dioskorides and Anicia Juliana, 
in: A. LirrLewoop/H. Macurre/J. WOLSCHKE-BULMAHN (ed.), Byzantine Garden Culture, Washington, DC 
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nor of the manuscript. Literary dedications are 
by no means prima facie evidence of commis- 
sion or patronage either. 

Portraiture is another issue: if we can be sure 
that the enamel portrait of Michael VII and Ma- 
ria of Alania (Fig. 3), now part of the Khakhuli 
triptych, and seen in the 1981 exhibition of Geor- 


v leere inne ian enamels in Vienna,” is indeed a contempo- 
à roller me 5 P 
CN aif rary portrait, and not, like so many enamels, a 
Dee "ae y " az "P 
Jésashets xb ch ad Fabergé confection, can we be as sure that it is 
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2: Vienna, Austrian National Library, Vind. phil.gr. 149, 
fol. ror, The patroness sebastokratorissa Irene and the author 
Constantine Manasses 
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labelled as Theophanes the monk, but it is his 


worldly identification, perhaps as a Komnenos, 
we would wish to know.” But would she be so 
represented in a similar case? Is he there as pa- 
tron? Or scribe? Or illuminator? Or perhaps as 
all three? How many Byzantine women played 
those multiple roles?” But how can we be sure 
who the portrayed person actually is? Does it 


2002, pp. 189—214; B. KIILERICH, The Image of Anicia Juliana in the Vienna Dioscurides: Flattery or Appropriation 
of Imperial Imagery?, in: Symbolae Osloenses, 76, 2001, pp. 169-190. 

S. AMIRANASHVILI, The Khakhuli triptych, Tbilisi 1972, figs. 8, 9; see also I. KALAVREZOU, Irregular Marriages in the 
Eleventh Century and the Zoe and Constantine Mosaic in Hagia Sophia, in: A. E. Larou/D. Sımon (ed.), Law and 
Society in Byzantium: Ninth—Twelfth Centuries, Washington, DC 1994, pp. 241—259, at p. 251. 

D. Bucxton, Bogus Byzantine Enamels in Baltimore and Washington, DC, in: The Journal of the Walters Art Gal- 
lery, 46, 1988, pp. 11-24. 

Lynda Garland suggests in: L. GARLAND/S. Rapp, Mary “of Alania”: Woman and Empress between Two Worlds, 
in: L. GARLAND (ed.), Byzantine Women: Varieties of Experience, AD 800-1200, Aldershot 2006, pp. 91-124, at p. 
102, that “this may have been sent as a gift to Bagrat on the occasion of their coronation”. 

H. BucHTHAL, An Illuminated Gospel Book in the National Gallery of Victoria, Melbourne, Melbourne 1961. 

N. P. Sev&enko, Spiritual Progression in the Canon Tables of the Melbourne Gospels, in: J. Burke (ed.), Byzantine 
Narrative: Papers in Honour of Roger Scott (Byzantina Australiensia, 16), Melbourne 2006, pp. 334-343. 

A.-M. TaLsor, Bluestocking Nuns: Intellectual Life in the Convents of Late Byzantium, in: C. Manco/O. Prirsak 
(ed.), Okeanos. Essays Presented to Ihor Sevéenko on his Sixtieth Birthday by his Colleagues and Students (Har- 
vard Ukrainian Studies, 7), Cambridge, MA 1984, pp. 604-618, considers women painters only at the very end, 
but draws up a possible list of patron—author—scribes. Annemarie Weyl Carr in her article “Women as Artists in the 
Middle Ages, “The Dark is Light Enough", in: D. Gaze (ed.), Dictionary of Women Artists, I, London / Chicago 
1997, pp. 14-18, lists five scribes, and quotes Pauline Johnstone on signatures on embroidery; she cannot produce 
any example of a woman painter, but shows that patterns are very similar to the medieval West where we know of 
many more scribes and illuminators. 
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3: Thilisi, Kakhuli Triptych, Enamel portrait of Michael VII 
and Maria of Alania 


matter? Why are early Byzantine empresses so 
very difficult to identify?" Are the Ariadne ivo- 
ries really of Ariadne?” Inscriptions, epigrams 
and monograms present their own difficulties, as 
the epigram project in Vienna knows really well, 
not least of visibility. 

Above all we wanted to look at the role of 
women and the nature of female patronage, the 
exercise of female economic power, the chalice 
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4: Melbourne, National Gallery of Victoria, Cod. 710/s, fol. 
IV, Theophanes the monk, scribe, illuminator and patron 


in the hand of Theodora at San Vitale, the char- 
ter in the hand of Irene Piroska in Hagia Sophia. 
This was one of the three avenues of approach 
advocated by Judith Herrin twenty-five years 
ago,” and called “matronage” by Leslie Brubak- 
er." We also wanted to focus on objects in Vi- 
enna and it has been a pleasure to read papers 


which did just that. 


27 L. James, Empresses and Power in Early Byzantium, London 2001, pp. 26-49. 

28 JAMES, Empresses and Power (cit. n. 27), pp. 136-145; A. MCCLanan, Representations of Early Byzantine Empres- 
ses: Image and Empire, New York/Basingstoke 2002, pp. 65-92. 

29 A. RHopy, Byzantinische Epigramme auf Fresken und Mosaiken (Byzantinische Epigramme in inschriftlicher Über- 
lieferung, 1), Vienna 2009; idem, Byzantinische Epigramme auf Ikonen und Objekten der Kleinkunst (Byzantini- 
sche Epigramme in inschriftlicher Überlieferung, 2), Vienna 2010. 

3o J. HERRIN, In Search of Byzantine Women: Three Avenues of Approach, in: A. CAMERON /A. KuHRT (ed.), Images 
of Women in Antiquity, London 1983, pp. 167-190. 

31 L. BRUBAKER, Memories of Helena: Patterns in Imperial Female Matronage in the Fourth and Fifth Centuries, in: 
L. James (ed.), Women, Men and Eunuchs: Gender in Byzantium, London 1997, pp. 52-75. 
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WHAT WE LEARNED 


\ X Je can now see that the papers have admi- 


rably answered our questions, and have 
encouraged us to ask others. 


Processes 


We said that we wanted to focus on process 
rather than on collecting longer lists of wom- 
en patrons. Well, we certainly have met a lot of 
new women, not all the usual suspects of our 
logo. Of the expected elite women, besides 
our poster-girl Juliana Anicia, only Theodora 
and Sophia have made it to the volume, both 
in student papers; many more, including He- 
lena, the empress Irene, Zoe, Irene Doukaina, 
and Irene Piroska featured in block-seminar 
papers and in the student posters. The logo it- 
self shows these imperial women mingling with 
provincial founders from Cyprus and Kastoria, 
and we met many new founders: queen Keran 
and her stunning manuscripts as introduced by 
Joanna Rapti at the conference, Jelena Balšić 


and her enviable three letters, women on walls 
in Italy? and Cappadocia’* and Prespa,” wom- 
en founders in Russia’ and Albania, Sharon 
Gerstel's village woman, buried with husband 
and son. We have learned more about wom- 
en we thought we knew: notably the empress 
Sophia? and the sebastokratorissa Irene,* but 
also Helena Kantakouzene Palaiologina and 
Theodora Raoulaina;* but we've met a lot more 
Theodoras also, including a postfeminist sixth- 
century Theodora who should be credited for 
founding with her husband as well as inde- 
pendently,* and a rather patronised eleventh- 
century Theodora, with Zoe and Eudokia, sur- 
rounded by competing counsellors.9 Were our 
female founders in charge of their clients, we 
wondered, or vice versa? Who was running the 
relationship? We have also interestingly consid- 
ered women founding not just alone or with 
husband and sons* but as a village community 
group,” and as groups of elite women in a sin- 
gle assemblage as at Chora or Kastoria.# 


32 Above, A. Vuxovicn, The Epistles of Princess Jelena Balšić: An Example of Female Cultural Patronage in the Late 


Medieval Balkans. 
33 Above, SAFRAN, Deconstructing “Donors”. 


34 Above, N. Karamaouna/N. Pexer/B.T. Uvar, Female Donors in Thirteenth-Century Wall Paintings in Cappa- 
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36 Above, A. MicHALOWsKA, Klostergründungen russischer Fürstinnen im dreizehnten Jahrhundert. 


37 Above, G. Fincarova, Die Stifterin par excellence. Zur Deutung des Stifterbildes in der Marienkirche von Apollo- 


nia, Albanien. 


38 Above, S. E. J. GERSTEL/S. Karopıssı-VerTI, Female Church Founders: The Agency of the Village Widow in Late 


Byzantium. 


39 Above, J. RADLEGGER, Die Stifterinnentätigkeit der Kaiserin Sophia: Impuls für die Gleichberechtigung mit dem 


Kaiser? 
40 Above, JEFFREYS, The sebastokratorissa Irene. 


41 Above, F. LEONTE, A Late Byzantine Patroness: Helena Kantakouzene Palaiologina, and A. RıEHLE, Kai ce 
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42 Above, U. UNTERWEGER, The Image of the Empress Theodora as Patron. 


43 Above, E. Limousin, La rhétorique au secours du patrimoine: Psellos, les impératrices et les monastères. 


44 Above, T. KamBourova, Le don de l'église — une affaire de couple? 
45 Above, GersTeL/Katopissi-VERTI, Female Church Founders. 
46 Above, S. Brooks, Womens Authority in Death: The Patronage of Aristocratic Laywomen in Late Byzantium. 
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But we have not just added to the rollcall of 
famous female founders. We started very well 
with Liz James’s insistence on looking at pa- 
tronage over time, on the quest for reputation.” 
And we wondered if that was so important why 
did women not put their names on these stat- 
ues and ivories we wonder so much about? 
Marion Meyer suggested that perhaps men are 
more concerned to have their foundational acts 
remembered and recorded, but there is a big- 
ger issue here about naming, which lay behind 
Rico Fransess crucial work: he, and the Cormack 
school with him, started from the fact that the 
narthex mosaic in Hagia Sophia is not named.” 
Memory became a process and issue that we were 
concerned with. Were dead women represent- 
ed in wall paintings? Sophia Kalopissi showed 
us one in Paradise.” Should we be thinking of 
women represented in wall paintings, even as 
outrageously, perhaps especially as outrageously 
as Maria at the Metamorphosis Meteora, as com- 
memoration by grateful relatives rather than as 
personal claim to equality with the apostles?" We 
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also thought about how you might do this (ei- 
ther ensure your own name survived, or that of a 
beloved relative): why might you choose an epi- 
gram over a figure incorporated in icon or wall- 
painting, or simply an additional inscription? 
We have seen both models in the same church.” 
What does this tell us? 

We have thought about other processes as 
well, notably mimesis? and performance, but 
also the complex origins in guestfriendship and 
elite asceticism and the structural importance of 
hospitality as matronage in pilgrimage.? Mime- 
sis comes into play where iconic acts of patron- 
age are reinvented and emulated over centuries, 
most notably of course the new Helenas, but also 
Macrina as a model female founder. And per- 
formance was everywhere: at Iviron: how was 
the Synodikon biblion used?” at the Bebaia Elpis 
lifting the veils, on Skyros.” Performance does 
not of course, even in the Clanchy model,“ erode 
the importance of text, of the care of the text that 
Alice-Mary Talbot reminded us of.“ But it does 
focus on memory, on the need for sustenance 


47 Above, L. James, Making a Name. Reputation and Imperial Founding and Refounding in Constantinople. 
48 Above, M. Meyer, Visibility of Female Founders: The Case of Ancient Greece. 
49 Cormack, Patronage and New Programs (cit. n. 11), p. 621; R. CORMACK, Interpreting the Mosaics of St Sophia at 
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Studies, Queen's University, Belfast, March 2005, forthcoming. 
55 Above, K. KLEIN, Do good in thy good pleasure unto Zion: The Patronage of Aelia Eudocia in Jerusalem; M. 


WHITING, Asceticism and Hospitality as Patronage in the Late Antique Holy Land: The Examples of Paula and 


Melania the Elder. 


56 In the paper on Helena at the conference by Adriana Kapsreiter; S. CONSTANTINOU, Male Constructions of Female 


Identities. Authority and Power in the Byzantine Greek Lives of Monastic Foundresses. 


57 Ina paper given by Eka Tchkoidze at the conference. 


58 The paper given by Niels Gaul at the conference made a case for the veils in the Lincoln College Typikon being con- 


temporary with the manuscript, and being raised performatively for the viewer. 
59 Above, L. Nevitze, The Adventures of a Provincial Female Founder: Glykeria and the Rhetoric of Female Weak- 


ness. 


60 M.T. CraNcHY, From Memory to Written Record: England 1066-1307, London 1979. 


61 Above, A.-M. TALBOT, Female Patronage in the Palaiologan Era: Icons, Minor Arts and Manuscripts. 
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which came through at Iviron, of a succession of 
women sustaining a male foundation, manned 
by men.“ Again the idea of foundation over time 
was important. I loved the idea of getting a lot 
of foundation-acts out of the same patrimony,® 
rather as in my adopted province voting early 
and voting often is commended. (If once is good, 
many times is better.) The other side of this coin 
though was the issue of consent: consent to dona- 
tion was not something considered in Laious clas- 
sic study of rape,* but we saw it as just as much 
a feminist issue. But we saw temporary donation 
also, a way to gain prestige while not losing old- 
age care in exchange for long-term support for the 
institution. And that with a commodity that is so 
easy not to see, the gift of labour.9 


Clues for patronage 


This leads me to my next head, clues for patron- 
age, because there is something about Egypt that 
focuses the mind, and makes us wish that we all 
had evidence like that. But it does allow us to see 
what Marianne Klemun asked us to remember 
at the very beginning of the conference, that it 
is all interpretation. We were careful about what 
can be known and how to read sources. We ques- 
tioned the learnedness of the learned patroness- 
es, but we should also be careful not to patron- 


62 In Eka Tchkoidze’s paper. 


ise them from a distance of centuries. We heard 
attempts to find patrons, at Hosios David, at 
Prophetes Elias both in Thessalonike, the myste- 
rious lady of the Siena relics.” And these attempts 
took us into wider territory than the immediate 
detective story puzzle, into high politics or female 
spirituality. We had some hard figures thanks to 
the Prosopographisches Lexikon der Palaiolo- 
genzeit, at least as a start, and we were relieved 
to find that the acts of foundation we are con- 
cerned with are at least in double figures. We 
(in passing) saw artists as anonymous and writers 
as named, both as clients, but of different social 
status.” This we need to revisit. The major con- 
cern here was one of the two great provocative 
papers of the colloquium, on “donor images”, 
the clarion call by Linda Safran for caution, to 
judge each case on its merits.” It is the counter- 
part to the conviction that in literary works dedi- 
cation does not without further evidence mean 
commission.” Clues to reading the images were 
suggested by most of our art historians: the do- 
nor is the one whom Christ blesses,” or the one 
whose forehead and crown are touched,” or the 
one with the church.” Galina Fingarovas scrupu- 
lous and exemplary analysis of a single donation 
composition leads to the surprising conclusion 
that the holy can also be donors.” So we will be 
more careful in future, but we may still find after 
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further investigation that in some cases these red 
frocks are worn by patrons, not the dead, or those 
needing to be protected.” What we shall also be 
careful about is the underlying set of values that 
we do not automatically question: is foundation 
pious or is it vainglorious — or is it meritorious for 


men, but not for women?” And so to matronage. 
Matronage 


Stavroula Constantinou started”? with the salu- 
tary reminder that “the lady vanishes’, recalling 
that Clark had spotted the fact that once we pay 
attention to the way our information is presented 
and we realise its male origins, sex begins not to 
be about sex, women are good to think with and 
hard-discovered women, even founders, are only 
strategies or arguments.” Eirene Panou offered 
us a classic case of the stories about churches, im- 
perial childbirth and St Anna, who clearly needs 
more work.*? Judith Herrin’s magisterial survey 
of literature on Byzantine women since 1983, giv- 
en in the year of her retirement, may not have 
been equally interested in the linguistic turn, and 
it failed utterly to underline her own achieve- 
ment over twenty-five years, but it did single 
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out areas of achievement (canon law, eunuchs, 
matronage, icons) and areas for further work 
(mothering, food, prostitution, work).* These 
of course bear on matronage: food and work we 
did think about, and the role of the mother as 
patron and founder was coming through very 
clearly. We were glad to see that recent certain- 
ties were being challenged: for example that 
women’s devotion to the Virgin was less than to 
other saints,” though we heard both that enkol- 
pia may have been made to assist particularly fe- 
male devotion to the Virgin, and that it might 
be possible to diagnose a patron on the basis of 
a particular devotion to the Theotokos.” But we 
asked more basic questions. Was founding in it- 
self a male act? Stavroula Constantinou suggests 
it was, on the basis of hagiography, and Leonora 
Neville supports her on the basis of charters.** 
But Liz James suggests that foundation was the 
area of opportunity for women, that patronage 
and power are closely connected and that women 
took advantage.” Was there a special female form 
of patronage? We might think so in the middle 
Byzantine theatron, but perhaps that was only a 
function of male absence on campaign, a “par- 
lement of women” kind of solution.** Dionysios 


76 Above, SAFRAN, Deconstructing “Donors”, at n. 32; above, Brooks, Women’s Authority, at n. 14. 
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Above, James, Making a Name. 

Variably convincing cases have been made for Komnenian theatra held by Maria of Alania, Anna Dalassene, Irene 
Doukaina, Anna Komnene and the sebastokratorissa Irene, see MULLETT, Aristocracy and Patronage (cit. n. 11), at 
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Stathakopoulos asked this in the second provoca- 
tive paper of the colloquium: was there any dif- 
ference in male and female activity at the level 
of philanthropy, in the “kindness of strangers” ?*” 
And we struggled to find answers. Were women 
more prone to support Arsenites* (as we once 
and perhaps still believe they did the icons in 
Iconoclasm)? Did they favour particular kinds 
of buildings, and endow galleries, or chapels for 
the mediation of women saints?” This really de- 
serves further discussion. 

A last remark is simply to highlight the im- 
portance in paper after paper of the contribution 
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p- we need more work from prosopogra- 
phy, more detailing of acts of foundation, 
however small, a positivist phase as we collect 
evidence. I thought I saw at the beginning the 
next conference: after “Founding and Refound- 
ing”, and “Female Founders”, perhaps “Founding 
and Naming”, the connexion between identity 
and the act of patronage, the issue of recogni- 
tion. Marion Meyer, Liz James, Ulrike Unter- 
weger and Judith Radlegger have shown the way 
here. Dionysios Stathakopoulos’s modern figures 
from the Center for Women’s Business Research 
are interesting, suggesting that forty percent of 
women do not want recognition for their pa- 
tronage, that women donate late in life, and that 
they prefer to make direct donation to individu- 
als rather than to institutions. If this were true 
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of widows. This is an area where we look forward 
to very fruitful results and we thank Sharon 
Gerstel and Sophia Kalopissi-Verti in particular 
for making us aware of the Widow’s Tale.” The 
contributions were various but often helpful for 
prosopography or dating, or with wider signifi- 
cance for the nature of women’s patronage: for 
example Elizabeth Jeffreys considers whether the 
sebastokratorissa was most active in patronage as 
a widow, and Alice-Mary Talbot suggests that 
her elite Constantinopolitan women donated 
objects (icons, metalwork, textiles) as wives but 
built as widows. 


FUTURE 


of Byzantine women (and the last two assertions 
certainly seem to be supported by evidence in 
this volume), it might also suggest that the six 
percent of women in Sophia figures, and the 
five percent at Vazelon who were women but nei- 
ther widows nor nuns grossly underestimate the 
amount of female founding in Byzantium. After 
all, neither the Pantokrator model (in which a 
woman does the work of founding, a man claims 
the credit, but some sources give her credit none- 
theless) nor the Kecharitomene-Philanthropos 
Soter model (a woman does the work but tries to 
give a man the credit) may be the norm.” It may 
be more like this: a woman does the work, a man 
gets the credit and we never know otherwise. So 
collecting women donors may after all be what 
we need to do at this point. 


pp. 177-179; for Helena Kantakouzene Palaiologina (Hypomone) running a theatron for John V Palaiologos see 
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We clearly need to do more work on “kleine 
Stiftungen”; they figured large in posters and 
block-seminar papers during the year, and Mar- 
lena Whiting has made us see that hospitality is 
just as much patronage as it is guestfriendship.” 
And we need to focus more (though Cornelia 
Römer, Leonora Neville, Sharon Gerstel, Sophia 
Kalopissi-Verti are shining examples) on what 
non-elite women we have access to, using liter- 
ary texts, including hagiography, with the same 
subtlety and skill that classicists and scholars in 
early Christian Studies have recently shown. We 
need to follow up the papers given on Armenia 
and Georgia and stretch to looking at Umayyad, 
Abbasid, Seljuk and Ottoman female founding, 
making the “beyond” of “Byzantium and be- 
yond” more of a reality. 

Here we are in tune with a recent call from 
Amy Richlin,?* who sees Byzantium as key in 
her desire for a pedagogy in all colleges — not just 


those that can afford a Byzantinist — that will al- 
low each academic generation “to explain who 
we are” over a long span of time and space. The 
exercise of economic and social power seems as 
worthy a focus as the veil, one of her examples, 
and more significant for Byzantium than the dis- 
appearance of pederasty? or divorce.” But we 
need a firm basis of research before we can offer 
the theoretically sophisticated readings she calls 
for, or before we can put the finishing touches 
to the source-books, the pedagogy, the praxis, 
the surveys that she desires and which the Gast- 
professur in 2007—08 allowed professors and as- 
sistants and students in Vienna most happily to 
achieve. 


Illustration credits: Figs. 1, 2, 4: after I. SPATHARAKIS, 
The Portrait in Byzantine Illuminated Manuscripts, Lei- 
den 1976, Figs. 78-80, 100, 43. — Fig. 3: D.I. Ermakov, 
provided by DiFaB, Vienna. 
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University of Sussex, Brighton, March 1997, Aldershot 1999, pp. 161-172. 


96 On divorce see commentary for example by P. KaRLIN-HAYTER, Indissolubility and the “Greater Evil”: Three 13th- 


Century Divorce Cases, in: R. Morris (ed.), Church and People in Byzantium, Birmingham 1990, pp. 87-105, on 


cases in Demetrios Chomatenos and in the acts of Athos which suggest that women sometimes had the better of the 


late Byzantine legal system. 
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[: the last twenty-five years there has been si- 
gnificant progress in studying the lives of By- 
zantine women, enhanced by a more sophistica- 
ted analysis of gender and by using comparative 
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J. Harris (ed.), Palgrave Advances in Byzanti- 
ne History, Basingstoke 2005, includes Dion 
Smythe’s contribution on Gender. The Dum- 
barton Oaks website hosts a bibliography on 
Gender in Byzantium, begun by Thalia Gouma- 
Peterson, maintained by Alice-Mary Talbot, and 
reconfigured in 2011 by Nate Aschenbrenner at 
http://www.doaks.org / research / byzantine / wo- 
men in byzantium.html. The path-breaking 
study by C. GALATARIOTOU, Holy Women and 
Witches: Aspects of Byzantine Conceptions of 
Gender, in: Byzantine and Modern Greek Stu- 
dies, 9, 1984/5, pp. 55-94, was followed by L. 
James (ed.), Women, Men and Eunuchs: Gen- 
der in Byzantium, London 1997, and eadem, 
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See for example, the European Science Foun- 
dation project on Gender and Religion: K. E. 
BonnzsEN/S. CanBiBo/E. SPECHT (ed.), Gen- 
der and Religion. European Studies, Rome 2001; 
K.E. Borresen (ed.), Christian and Islamic 
Gender Models in Formative Traditions, Rome 
2004; K. E. BØRRESEN / S. CaBBIBO (ed.), Gen- 
der, Religion, Human Rights in Europe, Rome 
2006. Cf. S. LEBECQ/A. DrERKENS/R. LE JAN /].- 


data from other medieval societies. The following 
references reflect my personal appreciation of 
existing developments and are in no way com- 


prehensive. 
BYZANTIUM 


Men, Women, Eunuchs: Gender, Sex and Po- 
wer, in: J. HALDON (ed.), The Social History of 
Byzantium, Chichester 2009, pp. 31-50, cf. A. 
KarpzLus, The Study of Women and Children: 
Methodological Challenges and New Direc- 
tions, in: P. STEPHENSON (ed.), The Byzantine 
World, London 2011, pp. 61-71. For a challenge 
to Byzantinists see A. RicHLIN, What We Need 
to Know Right Now, in: Journal of Women’s 
History, 22.4, 2010, pp. 268—281; K. Bippick, 
Genders, Bodies, Borders: Technologies of the 
Visible, in: N.F PARTNER (ed.), Studying Me- 
dieval Women: Sex, Gender, Feminism, Cam- 
bridge, MA 1993. 


CONTEXT 


M. SANSTERRE (ed.), Femmes et pouvoirs des 
femmes à Byzance et en Occident (Vle-Xle siè- 
cles), Lille 1999; L. BRuBAKER/]. M. H. SMITH 
(ed.), Gender in the Early Medieval World. East 
and West, 300-900, Cambridge 2004; A. B. 
Mutper-BakKeEr/ J. WoGAN-BRowNE (ed.), 
Household, Women, and Christianities in La- 
te Antiquity and the Middle Ages, Turnhout 
2005; striking comparative examples are provi- 
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ded by E. Baumgarten, Mothers and Children: 
Jewish Family Life in Medieval Europe, Prince- 
ton 2007; J.E. HamBurcer/S. Marti (ed.), 
Crown and Veil. Female Monasticism from the 
Fifth to the Fifteenth Centuries, New York 2008; 


E. Matamut/A. NicoLarpss (ed.), Impératri- 
ces, princesses, aristocrats et saintes souveraines 
de l'Orient chrétien et musulman au Moyen Áge 
et au début des temps moderne, Aix-en-Provence 
2013. 


THE THEOTOKOS 


A major exhibition devoted to images of the Mo- 
ther of God produced not only a magnificent ca- 
talogue: Mother of God. Representations of the 
Virgin in Byzantine Art, Milan /Athens 2000, 
but also the volume of essays: Images of the Mo- 
ther of God. Perceptions of the Theotokos in By- 
zantium, Aldershot 2005, both edited by Maria 
Vassilaki, where the most recent bibliography 
will be found. The proceedings of a conference 


held in Oxford in 2006 have recently appeared: 
L. BRusAKER/ M. CuNNINGHAM (ed.), The Cult 
of the Mother of God in Byzantium: Texts and 
Images, Aldershot 2011. I have investigated the 
cult as a possible model for Byzantine mothers 
in: Mothers and Daughters in Byzantium, in: J. 
Herrin, Unrivalled Influence: Women and Em- 
pire in Byzantium, Princeton 2013, pp. 80-114. 


LEGAL SOURCES 


V. GrumEL/V. LAURENT/J. DARROUZES (ed.), 
Les regestes des actes du Patriarchat de Cons- 
tantinople, 2 vols., Paris 1932-79; continued by 
H. Huncer/O. KRESTEN (ed.), Das Register 
des Patriarchats von Konstantinopel, Vienna 
1981-. M. Arranz SJ (ed.), I Penitentiali bizan- 
tini = Kanonika 3, Rome 1993. For case law, Eu- 
STATHIOS RHOMAIOS, Peira, in: J. ZEros/P. Ze- 
pos (ed.), Jus graecoromanum, 8 vols., Athens 
1931, repr. Aalen 1962, IV, pp. 11-260, remains 
fundamental; the new edition in preparation by 
Andreas Schminck will be extremely useful; N. 
OIKONOMIDES, The “Peira” of Eustathios Rho- 
maios: An Abortive Attempt to Innovate in By- 
zantine Law, in: Fontes Minores, 7, 1984, pp. 
169-192; see also his edited volume To Byzantio 
sto 120 aiona. Kanoniko Dikaio, kratos kai koi- 
nonia, Athens 1991, which has many interesting 
articles on the twelfth-century commentators on 
canon law; M.-T. FÔGEN, Balsamon on Magic: 
From Roman Secular Law to Byzantine Canon 
Law, in: H. Macurmz (ed.), Byzantine Magic, 
Washington, DC 1995. G. PrINZING (ed.), De- 
metrii Chomateni Ponemata diaphora, Berlin 
2002. P. Viscuso, Theodore Balsamon’s Canoni- 


cal Images of Women, in: Greek, Roman, and 
Byzantine Studies, 45, 2005, pp. 317-326; idem, 
Marital Relations in the Theology of the Byzan- 
tine Canonist Theodore Balsamon, in: Ostkirch- 
liche Studien, 39, 1990, pp. 281-288; R. Brow- 
NING, Theodore Balsamon’s Commentary on the 
Canons of the Council in Trullo as a Source on 
Everyday Life in Twelfth-Century Byzantium, 
in: C. ANGELIDI, He kathemerine zoe sto Byzan- 
tio, Athens 1989, pp. 421-427. I got interested in 
the Council in Trullo many years ago, see ‘Fe- 
mina Byzantina. The Council in Trullo on Wo- 
men, in: J. Herrin, Unrivalled influence. Wo- 
men and Empire in Byzantium, Princeton 2013, 
pp. 115-132, and eadem, The Quinisext Council 
(692) as a Continuation of Chalcedon, in: R. M. 
Price/M. Wurrsy (ed.), Chalcedon in Context: 
Church Councils 400-700, Liverpool 2009, pp. 
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Abaga (Mongol khan) 272 

Aberkios (saint) 341 

Abraham (Old Testament patriarch) 137 

Acciajuoli (Florentine family) 376 

Adrastos 347 

Agasikles (son of Echetimos and Nikagora) 33, 37, 38, 40 

Agatha (saint) 139 

Aikatherine (wife of Isaac I Komnenos) 166, 167, 168, 174 

Ailios Aristeides (rhetorician) 309 

Akindynos see Gregory Akindynos 

Akropolites see Constantine Akropolites 

Alexena see Kataphyge Alexena 

Alexios (nephew of John II Komnenos) 179 

Alexios (son of John II Komnenos) 179, 390 

Alexios Bryennios Komnenos (son of Nikephoros 
Bryennios and Anna Komnene) 179 

Alexios I Komnenos (emperor) 164, 183, 304, 365, 391, 
395; 418, 419, 420 

Alexios IV (emperor of Trebizond) 414 

Alexios Makrembolites (writer) 305, 315 

Alexios Philanthropenos (general) 308, 313 

Alousianos (family) 168 

Alousianos (strategos of Theodosioupolis) 168 

Alypius (African bishop) 55, 74 

Amiralis (son of kaisar Novakos) 358 

Anachoutlou Komnene see Anna Anachoutlou Komnene 

Anargyroi (saints) 118 

Anastasia (church of Sta Cristina in Carpignano) 139 

Anastasia Pharmakolytria (saint) 240, 241, 265, 266 

Anastasios I (emperor) 66 

Anastasios of Sinai 133 

Andreas Dandolo 372 

Andreas Gropa (Zupan) 365 

Andrew (apostle) 300 

Andrew (son of Staurou, was donated to the monastery of 
Apa Phoibammon) 127 

Andrew of Crete 134 

Andrew Papadopoulos (oikodespotes from Lemnos) 160 

Andronikos (sebastokrator) 27, 177, 178, 180, 182, 189, 
190, 193 


Andronikos II Palaiologos (emperor) 54, 56, 197, 240, 
259, 266, 268, 272, 288, 291, 292, 303, 305, 306, 308, 
340, 366, 367, 391, 394 

Andronikos III Palaiologos (emperor) 273 

Andronikos IV Palaiologos (emperor) 345, 346, 350, 351 

Anemas (brother-in-law of Irene the sebastokratorissa) 190 

Angelina see Anna Angelina 

Angelina Komnene Doukaina Palaiologina see Maria 
Angelina Komnene Doukaina Palaiologina 

Angelos Komnenos see Theodore Angelos Komnenos 

Anicia see Juliana Anicia 

Anicius Olybrius see Flavius Anicius Olybrius 

Anna (church of the Panagia, Naxos) 362 

Anna (daughter of emperor Leo III) 72, 130 

Anna (daughter of St Basil) 129 

Anna (donor in the church of St George at Phatreliana in 
Koxares, Hagios Basileios in Crete) 209 

Anna (donor? in the church of Sta Cristina in Carpigna- 
no) 137, 138, 139, 141 

Anna (founded a niche tomb in honor of her deceased 
daughter in the church of the Taxiarches in Kasto- 
ria) 326, 327, 328, 329, 332 

Anna (mother of St Theophano) 133 

Anna (perhaps daughter of Theodora Raoulaina) 271 

Anna (prophetess, New Testament) 132, 133 

Anna (saint, mother of the Virgin Mary) 129, 130, 131, 
132, 133, 134, 137, 138, 139, 140, 366, 426 

Anna (wife of Basil Kourteses) 209 

Anna (wife of John Tzimiskes) 233 

Anna (wife of Leo Patrikios) 131 

Anna (wife of the priest Kyriaules) 390, 391 

Anna Anachoutlou Komnene 413 

Anna Angelina 390 

Anna Dalassene 179, 388, 392, 426 

Anna Dandolo 233 

Anna Komnene 27, 179, 183, 191, 192, 193, 314, 390, 392, 
418, 419, 426 

Anna Komnene Raoulaina Strategopoulina 260, 271, 272 

Anna Komneno-Doukena Palaiologina (wife of Nikepho- 
ros I Komnenos Doukas) 311, 358 

Anna Koutenos (church of Panagia stes Yiallous, Na- 


xos) 208 
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Anna of Hungary (wife of Andronikos II Palaiologos) 291 

Anna of Savoy 273, 274, 390 

Anna Philanthropene Kantakouzene Komnene Palaiologi- 
na Bryennissa 261, 390 

Anna Radene 13, 242, 245, 330 

Anna Tzenaropole (church of St George at Kometades in 
Sphakia) 206 

Anna-Xene 390 

Antes (mythological founder of Byzantium) 71 

Anthousa (foundress, active during the first period of 
Iconoclasm) 48, 334, 337, 338, 339, 343 

Antiochos see Gregory Antiochos 

Antony (church of Santi Stefani, Vaste) 141 

Aphrodite 35 

Apokaukissa see Irene Apokauchissa 

Aprilios (donor? in the church of Sta Cristina in Carpig- 
nano) 137 

Arabia (daughter of Justin II and Sophia) 115 

Archedemos (founder in Vari) 31, 38 

Archias (founder in Pergamon) 31 

Areta (church of St Nicholas, Stanicane) 219 

Ariadne (wife of Anastasios I) 66, 422 

Arianitissa see loanna Arianitissa 

Aristarcha (established cult) 29 

Aristotle 64, 183, 347 

Arkadios (emperor) 65, 66 

Arsenije (church of St Nicholas, Stanicane) 219, 221 

Arsenios Autoreianos (patriarch) 299, 311, 312, 410 

Artabasdos (husband of Anna, daughter of Leo III) 130 

Artemia 80 

Artemios (saint) 133 

Artemis 29, 31 

Asen see Ivan Asen II, Michael Asen II 

Asenina Kantakouzene see Irene Asenina Kantakouzene 

Asklepios 33, 34, 37, 38 

Aspar (fully Flavius Ardaburius Aspar, an Alan) 68, 69 

Athanasia of Aegina (holy foundress) 48, 50, 53, 54; 56, 
57, 58 

Athanasios (hegoumenos of the monastery of the Theoto- 
kos of Bouleuteria) 153, 154 

Athanasios (son of Tachel, donated to the monastery of 
Apa Phoibammon) 123, 127 

Athanasios I (patriarch of Constantinople) 28, 303 


Athanasios of Alexandria (archbishop) 81 


Athenais-Eudokia (wife of Theodosios II) 64, 65, 67, 68, 
77, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 314 

Attaleiates see Michael Attaleiates 

Atticus see Herodes Atticus 

Augustine of Hippo (Latin theologian) 55, 74, 80, 347, 
348 

Aurelius (African bishop) 55 

Autoreianos see Arsenios Autoreianos 

Babylas see Matrona 

Bacurius the Iberian 76, 78 

Baduarios (brother of Justin II) 114 

Bagratid dynasty 242 

Balsa III 399 

Balšić see Djuradj II Stracimirović, Jelena Balšić 

Barbara (saint) 233, 238 

Bardoane see Nicholas Bardoane 

Barlaam (anti-Palamite) 412, 413 

Barsanouphios (monastic writer) 403 

Basil (brother of Macrina and Gregory of Nyssa) 44 

Basil Giagoupes 239, 388 

Basil I (emperor) 70, 71, 72, 129, 133, 195 

Basil I of Trebizond (emperor) 413 

Basil Kourteses (priest and notary, founded and painted 

the church of St George at Longanikos, Lakonia) 209 

Basil the Great (bishop of Caesarea) 307, 309, 311, 335; 

336, 343, 399, 405 

Basile (wife of Nicholas Mantellos) 201 

Basili (child of Kalida) 200 


Bassa (Roman noble woman) 93, 94 


Bassianos (abbot and spiritual father of Matrona) 50, 60 

Belaur (church of St Nicholas, Stanicane) 219, 220 

Belisarios 100 

Bertha-Irene of Sulzbach 177, 179, 189 

Blasios (saint) 146, 147, 148, 149 

Blastoudena see Kale Blastoudena 

Boilas see Eustathios Boilas 

Bojanes see Constantine Bojanes 

Bojko (donor in the hermitage of Mali grad) 360, 362, 
364, 365, 366, 367 

Bojko (son of Danica, church of St Nicholas, Ljubo- 
ten) 221 

Boris (son of Maria Vasil’kova) 278, 279 

Borisovič see Semjon Borisovič 


Boshko (from Bojana) 216 
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Botaneiates see George, Nikephoros III Botaneiates 

Brankovié see Djuradj Brankovié of Serbia 

Brankovié (family) 403 

Bryennios see Nikephoros Bryennios 

Bryennios Komnenos see Alexios Bryennios Komnenos 

Buondelmonti see Esau de Buondelmonti 

Byzas (mythological founder of Byzantium) 71 

Camblak see Grigorij Camblak 

Catherine (saint) 139 

Chael (son of John, from the monastery of Apa Phoibam- 
mon) 123 

Chariton (scribe of the Hodegon monastery) 273 

Charles of Anjou (king of Naples and Sicily) 292 

Charlotte (queen) 372 

Chomatenos see Demetrios Chomatenos 

Choniates see Niketas Choniates 

Chosroes 102, 118 

Choumnaina Palaiologina see Irene-Eulogia Choumnaina 

Palaiologina 

Choumnos see Nikephoros Choumnos 

Christ (Jesus) 60, 89, 91, 92, 93, 97, 101, 106, 107, 115, 118, 
133, 134, 136, 137, 138, 139, 141, 143, 145, 146, 148, 150, 
167, 169, 186, 205, 215, 216, 217, 218, 219, 220, 221, 222, 
225, 226, 227, 228, 229, 231, 236, 237, 238, 242, 260, 
265, 268, 269, 270, 274, 288, 289, 290, 294, 298, 320, 
322, 323, 324, 328, 330, 331, 332, 341, 348, 359, 370, 372, 
373» 374» 375: 377» 378, 379, 401, 419, 420, 425, 426 

Christina/Cristina (martyr) 137, 139, 140, 141 

Christopher (saint) 237, 238 

Chrysina (dedicated a building and a statue to Kore and 
Demeter) 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 41 

Chrysoberges see Nicholas Chrysoberges 

Chrysogone (daughter of Chrysina) 36, 37, 39, 41 

Chrysolea (wife of Leo, apse inscription of the church of 
Sta Cristina in Carpignano) 136, 139, 140 

Chrysostom see John Chrysostom 

Cicero (Marcus Tullius, Roman politician and rhetorici- 
an) 74 

Cione see Jacopo di Cione 

Cleopatra (femina clarissima) 246 

Cleopatra (queen) 124 

Constantina (wife of Maurice) 65 

Constantine (church of St Nicholas, Stanicane) 219, 220, 


221 


Constantine (donor of St Stephen in Kastoria) 129 

Constantine (kyrios, church of Hypapante, Meteora) 365 

Constantine (painter in the church of Sta Cristina in 
Carpignano) 137 

Constantine (portrait in the church of the Sts Theodores 
at Archangelou, Rhodes) 330 

Constantine (prince, son of Michael VIII Palaiolo- 
gos) 302 

Constantine Akropolites 310 

Constantine Bojanes (pansebastos from the region of 
Deabolis) 366 

Constantine I the Great (emperor) 64, 66, 70, 71, 79, 
85, 86, 89, 91, 92, 95, 102, 107, 149, 220, 223, 224, 245, 
289, 296 

Constantine III Leichoudes 165 

Constantine [IX Monomachos (emperor) 159, 163, 164, 
166, 167, 171, 173, 174, 191, 375 

Constantine Kamytzes 27 

Constantine Keroularios 169 

Constantine Manasses (writer) 180, 181, 182, 184, 189, 
190, 192, 193, 419, 421 

Constantine of Kostenec 401 

Constantine of Laodikeia 99 

Constantine of Rhodes (poet) 70 

Constantine Tich (Bulgarian tsar) 215, 216 

Constantine V (emperor) 64, 70, 130, 339 

Constantine VI (emperor) 64 

Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos (emperor) 70, 373 

Constantine X Doukas (emperor) 164, 168, 169, 170, 173 

Constantius II (emperor) 70 

Continuatus see Theophanes Continuatus 

Corippus (Latin poet) 66, 114, 115, 118 

Croesus 347 

Cyril of Alexandria (patriarch) 91 

Cyril of Jerusalem (patriarch) 79, 132, 134, 146 

Cyril of Skythopolis (monk and hagiographer) 94, 95 

Dagomari see Michele Dagomari 

Dalassene see Anna Dalassene 

Damian (saint) 118 

Dandolo see Andreas, Anna Dandolo 

Danelis (rich widow) 195 

Danica (church of St Nicholas, Ljuboten) 221 

Daniel (hieromonachos, Kastoria) 327 


Danilo II (Serbian churchman and writer) 215, 400, 401 
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David (king of Israel) 85, 90 
Decius 87 
Demeter 29, 35, 36, 37, 39, 41 
Demetrios (bishop of Antioch) 134 
Demetrios (saint) 225, 295, 298 
Demetrios (son of Kale Meledone) 204 
Demetrios (son of the widow Keladene) 200 
Demetrios Chomatenos (archbishop of Ochrid) 428 
Demetrios Kydones (statesman and scholar) 346, 347, 
348, 349, 350, 351, 352, 353 
Demetrios Palaiologos (despot of Morea) 268 
Demokritos 347 
Demosthenes 183, 309 
Desiderius 78 
Desislava (sebastokratorissa, wife of sebastokrator Kalo- 
jan) 215, 216, 217, 358 
Diogenes see Romanos IV Diogenes 
Diomedes (son-in-law of Irene the sebastokratorissa) 190 
Dionysos 35 
Dioskorides (Greek physician and pharmacologist) 17 
Diotima (in Plato’s Symposium) 44 
Dishypatos see Manuel Dishypatos 
Djuradj Brankovié of Serbia 224, 399 
Djuradj II Stracimirović Balšić 399, 402 
Doblytzenos see Manuel Doblytzenos 
Dobrodeja Mstislavna of Kiev see Irene-Dobrodeja Mstis- 
lavna of Kiev 
Dokeianos see Theodore Dokeianos 
Domnika (holy woman) 48, 49, 51, 53, 57 
Domninos (saint) 91 
Donna (painted female supplicant in Santi Stefani, Vas- 
te) 141 
Dositheos (Lavriote monk) 272 
Doukaina see Helena, Irene, Maria Doukaina 
Doukaina Angelina see Eudokia Doukaina Angelina 
Doukaina Bale(ane) see Euphrosyne Doukaina Bale(ane) 
Doukaina Komnene see Irene Doukaina Komnene 
Doukaina Komnene Branaina Palaiologina see Maria- 
Martha Doukaina Komnene Branaina Palaiologina 
Doukaina Komnene Palaiologina see Theodora-Eugenia 
Doukaina Komnene Palaiologina 
Doukas see Constantine X, John, Michael VII, Philanth- 
ropenos Doukas 


Doukas Arianites see Michael Doukas Arianites 


Doukas Palaiologos Uroë see John Doukas Palaiologos 
Uros 

Doulitzia (wife of Antony, mentioned in inscription in 
Santi Stefani, Vaste) 141 

Dragana (daughter of Radivoj, church of St George, Kre- 
mikovci) 226 

Dragas see Helena Dragas 

Dragusin see Joran Dragusin 

Dušan see Stefan Uroš IV Dušan 

Echetimos 33, 37, 38, 40 

Egeria (pilgrim) 82, 91, 92 

Eleanor of Aquitaine 194 

Elena (daughter of Maria of Vladimir) 277 

Elijah (prophet) 216, 412 

Elisabeth (daughter of Sophia, sister of Tachel) 122, 123, 127 

Elizabeth of Hungary (saint) 149, 150, 393 

Empedokles (philosopher) 347 

Ephrem the Syrian (hymnographer and theologian) 133 

Epiphanios (bishop of Salamis) 78 

Esau de Buondelmonti 369, 376 

Esoeris 124 

Eudokia see Athenais-Eudokia 

Eudokia (donor in the church of St Pelagia at Plaka in 
Apano Biannos, Belvedere, Crete) 209 

Eudokia (donor in the hermitage of Mali grad) 360, 362, 
363, 364, 365, 366, 367 

Eudokia (mother of St Philotheos) 391 

Eudokia (wife of Constantine V) 339 

Eudokia Doukaina Angelina (wife of Theodore Sarante- 
nos) 392; 394 

Eudokia Kleronomos 27 

Eudokia Komnene (wife of Progonos Sgouros) 268 

Eudokia Makrembolitissa 164, 166, 169, 170, 173, 174, 
175; 423 

Eudokia Styppeiotes 27 

Eudoxia (empress, wife of Arkadios) 65, 66, 86, 90 

Eugenia see Theodora-Eugenia Doukaina Komnene Pala- 

iologina, Euphrosyne Doukaina Bale(ane) 

Eugenia (nun, donor in the church of St Marina at Mour- 
nes, Hagios Basileios, Crete) 209 

Eugenia (scribe) 253 

Eugenia Kantakouzene 257, 259 

Eulogia see Irene-Eulogia Choumnaina Palaiologina, 


Irene-Eulogia (mother of Theodora Raoulaina) 
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Eulogia Komnene Palaiologina (niece of Andronikos II 
Palaiologos) 266 

Euphemia (or Lupicina, empress, wife of Justin I) 71 

Euphemia (saint) 70 

Euphrosyne (buried in the church of the Taxiarches in 

Kastoria) 326 

Euphrosyne (daughter of Theodora Synadene) 213, 257, 

47 

Euphrosyne (wrongly as Michael III's sister) 71 

Euphrosyne Doukaina Bale(ane) 323 

Euphrosyne Glyka 202 

Euphrosyne Psalida (wife of Xenos Psalidas) 198, 389 


Euphrosyne the Younger (legendary saint) 71 

Eusebia-Xene (holy woman) 48, 49, 50, 52, 53, 57, 58 

Eusebios of Caesarea (bishop and historiographer) 7o 

Eusebius Hieronimus see Jerome 

Eustathios (domestikos) 100 

Eustathios (painter in the church of Sta Cristina in Car- 
pignano) 137 

Eustathios Boilas 25 

Eustathios of Thessalonike 26, 173 

Eustolia (spiritual mother of Sopatra) 5o 

Eustochium (daughter of Paula) 73, 77 

Eustorgios (archbishop of Milan) 93 

Eustratios (monk of the Great Lavra monastery) 153, 154, 
159 

Eustratios of Constantinople (hagiographer) 132 

Euthymios (patriarch of Constantinople) 134 

Euthymios Zygabenos (theologian) 418 

Euthymios (saint) 82 

Eutropia (Constantines mother-in-law) 86 

Eutychios of Alexandria (patriarch) 91 

Evagrios Pontikos (monk and ascetic) 77 

Evagrios Scholastikos (historian) 88, 102, 110 

Eve (Old Testament) 267 

Evfrosinija see Evpraksija 

Evfrosinija Suzdal'skaja (saint, former Feodulia) 280, 281 

Evpraksija (nun, former Evfrosinija, wife of Jaroslav 
Vladimirovič) 279, 280 

Fabia (empress) 66 

Fabiola 78, 392 

Faustina the Elder 39 

Feodulia see Evfrosinija Suzdal'skaja 


Flacilla (wife of Theodosios I) 392 


Flavia (noble woman) 94 

Flavius Anicius Olybrius 13 

Flavius Ardaburius Aspar see Aspar 

Flavius Rufinus (praetorian prefect) 75, 77 

Fortunatus see Venantius Fortunatus 

Forty Martyrs of Sebasteia 67, 87 

Francisco Gattilusio (Latin ruler) 348 

Frangos Katelanos (painter) 378, 379 

Gabalas see Matthew Gabalas 

Gabras see Theodore Gabras 

Gaddi see Taddeo Gaddi 

Galla Placidia (daughter of Theodosios I) 66 

Garares see Iheodore Garares 

Gattilusio see Francisco Gattilusio 

Gelimer (last Vandal king) 99 

Gemma (wife of Nikephoros) 201 

George (portrait in the church of St John the Baptist at 
Archangelou, Rhodes) 330 

George (saint) 147, 225, 228, 239, 241 

George (son of Philotheos, monastery of Apa Phoibam- 
mon) 123 

George (son of the donors, church of Hagios Nikolaos in 
Phountoukli, Rhodes) 329 

George Botaneiates 27 

George Mousoures (archon, church of the Virgin Mono- 
choro) 365 

George Mouzalon (regent of the empire of Nicaea) 300, 
307 

George of Nikomedeia (metropolitan) 134 

George of Pisidia (poet) 191 

George Pachymeres (patriarchal official and historian) 308 

George Pelekases (zaousios, donor in the church of St 
George at Longanikos, Lakonia) 209 

George Probatopoulos (painter, in the church of St Onou- 
phrios at Kampanou Selinou) 206 

George the priest (son of Kale Meledone) 204 

Georgia (donated her property voluntarily) 156 

Germanos (cousin of Justinian I) 110 

Gerontius (disciple of Melania and author of her Life) 49, 
91, 93 

Giagoupena (widow and nun) 388 

Giagoupes see Basil Giagoupes 

Gjin Spata (Albanian ruler) 369 


Glabas Tarchaneiotes see Michael Glabas Tarchaneiotes 
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Gleb (son of Maria Vasil’kova) 279 

Glyka see Euphrosyne Glyka 

Glykeria 153, 154, 155, 159, 160, 161, 162 

Gracchi (family) 73 

Graptos see Theophanes, Theodore Graptos 

Gregoras see Nikephoros Gregoras 

Gregory Akindynos (theologian) 302, 342, 412, 413 

Gregory Antiochos (high-ranking official, writer) 25 

Gregory II of Cyprus (patriarch of Constantinople) 271, 
303, 308, 309, 310, 31, 312, 314, AIT 

Gregory of Nazianzos (theologian) 133, 187, 291, 292, 
307, 399 

Gregory of Nyssa (theologian) 44, 45, 46, 48, 58, 60, 82, 
132 

Gregory Palamas (theologian) 347, 412, 413 

Grigorij Camblak (Bulgarian churchman and writer) 401 

Gropa see Andreas Gropa 

Gurji Khatun see Tamar 

Hannah (Old Testament, mother of Samuel) 126, 127, 
132, 133 

Hannibal 144 

Heinrich Jasomirgott of Austria 178 

Helena (empress and saint, mother of Constantine I the 
Great) 65, 66, 67, 70, 86, 87, 89, 92, 102, 103, 107, 
117, 146, 147, 148, 149, 150, 220, 223, 233, 241, 245, 257, 
423, 424 

Helena (niece of empress Sophia) 115 

Helena Doukaina 367 

Helena Dragas (wife of Manuel II) 390 

Helena Palaiologina (wife of Manuel II Palaiologos) 269 

Helena-Hypomone Kantakouzene Palaiologina (wife of 
John V Palaiologos) 345, 346, 347, 348, 349, 350, 351, 
352, 353, 423, 427 

Herakleia (funerary inscription from Sparta) 364 

Herakleios (emperor) 66, 191 

Hermes 36, 41 

Hermogenes (rhetorician) 183 

Herodes Atticus (sophist) 39 

Herodes the Great 89 

Hilderic 99 

Hippokrates (husband of Chrysina) 36, 37, 39, 41 

Holobolos see Manuel Holobolos 

Homer 21, 45, 73, 87, 183, 192 


Honorius (emperor) 55 


Hranié see Sandalj Hranié 

Hrebeljanovié see Lazar Hrebeljanovié 

Hypomone see Helena-Hypomone Kantakouzene 

Palaiologina 

Hypomone (nun) 390 

Hyrtakenos see Theodore Hyrtakenos 

Iamblichos (author of De Vita Pythagorica) 45 

Ierakina (daughter of John Migidotos) 201 

Ignatios (hesychast) 302, 342 

Innocent IV (Pope) 401 

Ioanna (daughter of Antony and Doulitzia, mentioned in 
inscription in Santi Stefani, Vaste) 141 

Ioanna Arianitissa, Grace? (her sister Papadopoulina do- 
nated in her honour silver gilt icon frame at Vatope- 
di) 262, 263 

Ioasaph see John Doukas Palaiologos Uroš 

Iona (hegoumenos, mentioned in the donor inscription in 
the hermitage of Mali grad) 356 

Irene (daughter of Lazaros, servant of Kalana Speliani- 
topoulos) 388 

Irene (donor in Karsi Kilise, Gülsehir) 232, 233, 234, 235 

Irene (donor in the church of Panagia Katholiki at Lardos, 
Rhodes) 232, 241 

Irene (donor in the church of St John Prodromos at Ar- 
changelos, Rhodes) 232, 330 

Irene (mother of Constantine VI) 64, 70, 71, 111 

Irene (mother of Michael Asen II) 327 

Irene (portrait in the church of the Sts Theodores at Ar- 
changelou, Rhodes) 330 

Irene (wife of Constantine Tich) 215 

Irene (wife of protopapas, from Cyprus) 236 

Irene (wife of Theodore Gabras) 267 

Irene Apokaukissa 397 

Irene Asenina Kantakouzene 367 

Irene Doukaina (daughter of Anna Komnene and Nike- 
phoros Bryennios) 365 

Irene Doukaina Komnene (wife of Alexios I Kom- 
nenos) 46, 47, 59, 61, 164, 179, 183, I9I, 192, 194, 214, 
337, 388, 391, 392, 395, 423, 426 

Irene he Anyphantou (widow, mentioned in the church of 
St George at Anydroi Selinou) 206 

Irene of Chrysobalanton (saint) 271 

Irene Palaiologina 233, 269, 300, 367, 410 


Irene Panagiotou 200 
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Irene Raoulaina (daughter of Theodora Raoulaina) 302 

Irene Sarakenoudena (mentioned in St George at Troula 
in Hagios Theodoros, Selinou) 206 

Irene the panhypersebaste (daughter of Theodore Metochi- 
tes) 266 

Irene the sebastokratorissa 25, 177, 178, 179, 180, 181, 182, 
183, 184, 185, 186, 187, 188, 189, 190, I9I, 192, 193, 194, 
274, 313, 419, 421, 423, 426, 427 

Irene Zagaromatina (widow and nun) 387 

Irene-Dobrodeja Mstislavna of Kiev 179, 389 

Irene-Eulogia (mother of Theodora Raoulaina) 308, 311 

Irene-Eulogia Choumnaina Palaiologina 47, 54, 56, 302, 
307, 310, 311, 312, 314, 337, 338, 340, 342, 343, 389, 391, 
392, 404, 406, 410, AIT, 412, 413 

Irene-Piroska of Hungary (wife of John II Komnenos) 13, 
179, 192, 193, 245, 246, 359, 422, 423 

Irene-Yolanda of Montferrat 54, 272, 273, 307 

Isaac (brother-in-law of Theodora Raoulaina) 410 

Isaac (Old Testament patriarch) 132 

Isaac (sebastokrator) 26, 187, 192, 193, 214, 221, 255 

Isaac I Komnenos (emperor) 164, 167, 168, 169, 172 

Ismail Mehmed Celebi 226 

Italikos see Michael Italikos 

Ivan Alexander (tsar of Bulgaria) 219, 220, 226, 294 

Ivan Asen II (tsar of Bulgaria) 218, 327 

Jacob (monk, spiritual father of Irene the sebastokratoris- 
sa) 180, 181, 182, 183, 184, 185, 186, 187, 189, 190, 191, 
192, 194, 313 

Jacob (Old Testament patriarch) 94 

Jacob Kalaphatos 159 

Jacopo di Cione (artist) 373, 374, 375 

Jacopo Torriti (artist) 374 

James (brother ofthe Lord) 132, 186 

Janus (king, portrait in the church of the Holy Cross, 
Pelendri, Cyprus) 372 

Jaroslav Vladimirovič of Novgorod 279, 280 

Jasomirgott see Heinrich Jasomirgott of Austria 

Jefemie (church of St Nicholas, Staniëane) 219, 221 

Jefimija (poetess, nun) 401, 407 

Jelena (queen, wife of Stefan Uroš I) 214, 400, 401, 402 

Jelena (wife of Stefan Uroš IV Dušan) 221, 223 

Jelena Balšić 389, 399, 400, 401, 402, 403, 404, 405, 406, 
407, 423 

Jelena of Serres 399, 401 


Jerome (fully Eusebius Hieronymus) 74, 75, 77, 78, 79, 
80, 81, 82, 89, 392 

Jesus see Christ 

Jezebel (Old Testament queen) 412 

Job (monk, wrote the Life of Theodora of Arta) 50, 51 

Job (Old Testament) 351 

John (abbot of the monastery in Apollonia) 290, 291, 292 

John (church of Sta Cristina in Carpignano) 140, 141 

John (husband of Glykeria) 153, 154 

John (letters with Barsanouphios) 403 

John (son of Alexios IV of Trebizond and Theodora Kom- 
nene) 414 

John (son of Irene the sebastokratorissa) 178, 189, 190 

John Chrysostom (theologian) 49, 56, 186, 412 

John Doukas (caesar, brother of Constantine X Dou- 
kas) 168, 170 

John Doukas (son of Anna Komnene) 179 

John Doukas Palaiologos Uroë (emperor of Thessaly, later 
Ioasaph) 263, 327, 370 

John I Tzimiskes (emperor) 233 

John II (bishop of Jerusalem) 78, 79 

John II Komnenos (emperor) 177, 178, 179, 187, 191, 192, 
194, 245, 246, 255, 304, 359, 390 

John III (emperor) 413 

John III Vatatzes (emperor) 300, 317, 391 

John Kantakouzenos (father of Theodora Raoulaina) 299 

John Kantakouzenos (warrior) 178, 190 

John Kinnamos (historian) 177, 188, 190 

John Klontzias (archon, church of St John the Evangelist 
at Lakki/Kroustas, Mirabello) 365 

John Malalas (historiographer) 86, 88, 90, 97, 101, 102, 
103, 104, 105 

John Mauropous (writer) 164, 165, 169, 172 

John Migidotos 201 

John Moschos (monk and writer) 94, 195 

John of Biclar (bishop of Gerona and historian) 10 

John of Damascus (theologian) 90, 134, 291, 292 

John of Ephesos (Syriac historian) 97, 98, 102, 103, 104, 
IOS, IIO, 114, IIS 

John of Euboea (writer) 134 

John Palaiologos (prince, son of Andronikos II) 54, 302, 
307, 310, 340, 391 

John Pankitzes (donor in the church of Sta Cristina in 


Carpignano) 137 
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John Raoul Petraliphas 300, 311 

John Rogerios Dalassenos (caesar) 178, 192 

John Rufus 90 

John Skylitzes (historian) 170 

John the Baptist 133, 219, 221, 372 

John the Eunuch 93 

John the Evangelist 139, 140, 142, 145, 294, 372 

John Tzetzes (poet) 179, 180, 181, 182, 189, 192 

John V Palaiologos (emperor) 273, 345, 346, 347, 348, 
349, 350, 351, 352, 353, 427 

John VI Kantakouzenos (emperor) 345, 346, 349, 351, 352, 
353, 365, 386, 387 

John Vladislav (Bulgarian tsar) 168 

John Xiphilinos (writer, monk) 165, 172 

John-Nicholas (archon, church of the Virgin Plaghia, 
Konitsa) 365 

Jonah (Old Testament) 148 

Joran Draguëin (son of queen Maria, daughter of the em- 
peror of Bulgaria) 242 

Joseph (husband of the Virgin Mary) 81, 372 

Joseph Kalothetos (theologian and hagiographer) 412 

Joseph of Glykeria (abbot) 187 

Jovan Oliver (semiautonomous Serbian prince) 358 

Julian (emperor) 93 

Juliana Anicia (patrikia and patron of arts) 13, 16, 17, 18, 
20, 23, 64, 65, 87, 107, 257, 417, 419, 423 

Justin (son of Germanos) 110 

Justin I (emperor) 66, 71, 104, 112, 113, 115 

Justin II (emperor) 64, 66, 71, 72, 109, IIO, III, 112, 113, 
114, IIS, 117, 118, 119 

Justinian I (emperor) 25, 64, 65, 66, 67, 70, 71, 72, 89, 
97, 98, 99, IOO, IOI, 102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 
109, IIO, 112, 113, IIS, 131, 133, 256, 296, 335, 412 

Justinian II (emperor) 64, 129, 130, 131 

Juvenal of Jerusalem (patriarch) 90 

Kalamis (artist, sculptor) 33, 34, 40 

Kalana Spelianitopoulos 388 

Kalaphates see Michael V Kalaphates 

Kalaphatos see Jacob Kalaphatos 

Kale (child of nun Maria, daughter of the priest Niketas 
Sidirokausites) 200 

Kale (daughter of Irene, sister of Maria, in Karşı Kilise, 
Gülsehir) 232 


Kale (donor in the monastery of Kera, Pediada, Cre- 
te) 232 
Kale (kaisarissa, wife of kaisar Novakos) 358, 360 
Kale (name inscribed in a male hermitage located in the 
cliffs above the monastery of the Holy Forty Martyrs 
near Sparta) 202 
Kale (sebastokratorissa, inscription in Apollonia) 285 
Kale Blastoudena (kyra, widow, mentioned in the church 
of St George at Kometades in Sphakia) 206 
Kale Magalokonomisas (church St Andrew, Livadi, on the 
island of Kythera) 362 
Kale Meledone (inscription in the church of the Transfigu- 
ration in Pyrgi, Euboia) 204, 241, 362 
Kale Philotitisa (widow, mentioned in the church of St 
John the Theologian in Apeiranthos, Naxos) 208 
Kale-Maria Pakouriane (wife of kouropalates Symbatios 
Pakourianos) 390, 393 
Kalekas see Manuel Kalekas 
Kalevit (metropolitan of Sofia) 225 
Kalia (female supplicant in Santi Stefani, Vaste) 141 
Kalida (widow and mother of Basili and Zoe) 200 
Kalida (widow, sold her property) 161 
Kallinikos (saint) 91 


Kallisthene (from Neihbabe in the district of Primide, 


donated her son Merkurios to the monastery of Apa 
Phoibammon) 123, 127 

Kallistos see Nikephoros Kallistos 

Kallistratos (unknown) 72 

Kalojan (sebastokrator, church at Bojana, Bulgaria) 215, 
216, 358 

Kalopheros 346 

Kalothetos see Joseph Kalothetos 

Kamytzes see Constantine Kamytzes 

Kantakouzene see Eugenia, Theodora Kantakouzene 

Kantakouzene Palaiologina see Helena-Hypomone 

Kantakouzene Palaiologina 

Kantakouzenoi (family) 346, 349, 353 

Kantakouzenos see John, John VI Kantakouzenos 

Kasiane Raoulaina see Maria Kasiane Raoulaina 

Kassia (first female hymnographer) 140, 314 

Kataphyge (nun, donor in the church of St George at 
Galata in Hagia Triada, Pyrgiotissa) 206 

Kataphyge Alexena (nun, donor in the church of Hagia 


Triada near Psinthos, Rhodes) 204, 205, 241 
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Kataphyge Skoularopoulos (nun) 201 

Katelanos see Frangos Katelanos 

Katya of Georgia (wife of Alexios, son of Anna Komne- 

ne) 179 

Katzouroubes see Michael Katzouroubes 

Keladene (widow, mother of Demetrios) 200, 201 

Kephisodotos (probably Xenokrateias husband) 37 

Kephisos (river god) 34, 35, 38, 40 

Keran (queen) 423 

Keroularios see Constantine, Michael I Keroularios 

Khatun see Gurji Khatun 

Kinnamos see John Kinnamos 

Kleoboia (established cult) 29 

Kleronomos see Eudokia Kleronomos 

Klontzias see John Klontzias 

Kokalakes see Leon Kokalakes 

Kokkinobaphos (master/workshop) 184, 185, 192 

Kokkinos see Philotheos Kokkinos 

Kolja (from Bojana) 216 

Komes (son of Maria, was donated to the monastery of 

Apa Phoibammon) 127 

Komnene see Anna, Eudokia, Maria, Theodora Komnene 

Komnene Palaiologina see Eulogia Komnene Palaiologina 

Komnene Raoulaina Strategopoulina see Anna Komnene 
Raoulaina Strategopoulina 

Komneno-Doukena Palaiologina see Anna Komneno- 
Doukena Palaiologina 

Komnenoi (family) 178, 268, 304, 394 

Komnenos see Alexios I, Isaac I, John II, Manuel I, 
Manuel III Komnenos 

Komnenos Doukas see Michael II, Nikephoros I, 
Theodore Komnenos Doukas 

Konstantinovič see Vasil'ko Konstantinovič 

Kore (goddess) 35, 36, 37, 41 

Koronas see Nicholas Koronas 

Kosmas (saint) 118 

Kosmas Vestitor 134 

Kourteses see Basil Kourteses 

Koutenos see Anna Koutenos 

Kruban (church of St Nicholas, Stanicane) 219 

Kydones see Demetrios Kydones 

Kyprianos (bishop of Antioch, saint) 88 


Kyriake see Theodora Raoulaina 


Kyriake (name inscribed in a male hermitage located in 
the cliffs above the monastery of the Holy Forty Mar- 
tyrs near Sparta) 202 

Kyriake (saint) 208, 233, 234, 238 

Kyriaules (priest) 390 

Kyriaulina see Anna Kyriaulina 

Kyros (urban prefect) 64 

Laskaris see John IV, Theodore I, Theodore II Laskaris 

Laskaris (family) 410 

Lausos (praepositus sacri cubiculi in Constantinople) 77 

Lawrence (saint) 349 

Lazar Hrebeljanovié (prince of Serbia, saint) 399, 401, 
402, 407 

Lazarevié see Stefan Lazarevié 

Lazaros (saint, New Testament) 148 

Lazaros of Mount Galesios (saint, founder) 57 

Leichoudes see Constantine III Leichoudes 

Leo (Pope, saint) 146, 147, 148, 150 

Leo (priest, apse inscription of the church of Sta Cristina 
in Carpignano) 136, 139 

Leo I (emperor) 66, 68, 69 

Leo III (emperor) 72, 130, 131 

Leo Monomachos (monk) 341 

Leo Paraspondylos (high-ranking official) 171, 172 

Leo Patrikios 131 

Leo VI (emperor) 71, 129, 131, 133, 134, 195, 214 

Leon Kokalakes (priest of the church of the Savior in 
Alepochori, Megara) 204 

Leontia (empress) 66 

Libanios (teacher of rhetoric) 74, 78 

Limniotes see Theodore Limniotes 

Loukas Notaras (high official) 392 

Lupicina see Euphemia (empress, wife of Justin I) 

Lusignan (family) 372 

Lygaras see Manuel Lygaras 

Macrina (holy woman) 43, 44, 45, 46, 48, 52, 53, 56, 57, 
58, 60, 61, 424 

Magalokonomisas see Kale Magalokonomisas 

Magdalena (nun, sister of Basil Kourteses) 209 

Magi 97, 137, 372 

Magistros see Nikephoros Magistros 

Maimonides (medieval commentator) 142 

Makarios of Tkow (bishop) 90 


Makrembolites see Alexios Makrembolites 
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Makrembolites (family) 169, 173 

Makrembolitissa see Eudokia Makrembolitissa 

Malalas see John Malalas 

Manasses see Constantine Manasses 

Manganeios Prodromos (poet) 178, 179, 181, 182, 183, 185, 
188, 189, 190, I9I, 192, 194 

Mantellos see Nicholas Mantellos 

Manuel Dishypatos 261 

Manuel Doblytzenos 196 

Manuel Holobolos (teacher, orator, active anti-Unio- 
nist) 311 

Manuel I Komnenos (emperor) 177, 178, 179, 180, 181, 
189, 190, 193, 285, 290, 292, 304, 390 

Manuel II Palaiologos (emperor) 269, 345, 346, 347, 348, 
349, 350, 351, 352, 390 

Manuel III Komnenos (emperor of Trebizond) 261 

Manuel Kalekas (rhetor and theologian) 346 

Manuel Lygaras 156 

Manuel Mourmoura (church of the Holy Trinity, Krani- 
dion, Peloponnesos) 361 

Manuel Moustaki (son of Michael, buried in the church 
of the Taxiarches in Kastoria) 326 

Manuel Philes (poet) 265, 266, 267, 268, 272, 303, 304, 
324, 389 

Manuel Raoul (brother-in-law of Theodora Raoulai- 
na) 410 

Marcella 75, 78 

Marcellinus (consul) 73 

Marcian (emperor) 66, 67, 111 

Marena (church of the Holy Mother of God, 
Kuéeviste) 222 

Margaret (female supplicant in Santi Stefani, Vaste) 141, 
144, 145 

Margaret (saint) 146 

Margaret of Scotland (queen) 188 

Maria (daughter of Antony and Doulitzia, mentioned in 
inscription in Santi Stefani, Vaste) 141 

Maria (daughter of Daniel, donated her son Komes to the 
monastery of Apa Phoibammon) 127 

Maria (daughter of Irene Panagiotou) 200 

Maria (daughter of Irene the sebastokratorissa) 178, 185, 190 

Maria (daughter of Irene, in Karsı Kilise, Gülsehir) 232 

Maria (daughter of kaisar Novakos) 358 

Maria (despotissa, wife of despot Jovan Oliver) 358 


Maria (donors daughter, church of St Nicholas, Phoun- 
toukli, Rhodes) 232, 329 

Maria (empress, wife of Leo III) 72 

Maria (nun, daughter of the priest Niketas Sidirokausi- 
tes) 200 

Maria (protostratorissa, wife of Theodore Tzimiskes) 358 

Maria (wife of Manuel Doblytzenos) 196 

Maria Angelina Komnene Doukaina Palaiologina 263, 
265, 266, 369, 370, 372, 375, 376, 377, 381, 424 

Maria Doukaina 255, 388 

Maria he Galatou (primary sponsor of the painted deco- 
ration of the sanctuary in the church of St George at 
Maratho, Naxos) 204, 241 

Maria Kasiane Raoulaina 267 

Maria Komnene (daughter of John II) 178 

Maria Komnene (daughter of sebastokrator Andron- 
ikos) 27 

Maria of Alania (Byzantine empress) 164, 168, 388, 421, 
422, 426 

Maria of Antioch (wife of Manuel I Komnenos) 179, 388, 
390 

Maria of Vladimir (grand princess) 277, 278, 280 

Maria Palaiologina (Mary of the Mongols, daughter of 
Michael VIII) 260, 272, 273, 388 

Maria Palaiologina (nun, member of Theodora 
Palaiologina’s convent of the Lips) 324, 325 

Maria Synadene 321, 322 

Maria Tzarchalina 388 

Maria Vasil’kova (princess) 278, 279, 280 

Maria-Martha Doukaina Komnene Branaina Palaiologina 
(wife of Michael Glabas Tarchaneiotes) 197, 259, 303, 
304, 331, 388, 389 

Maria-Martha Glabas Tarchaneiotes see Maria-Martha 

Doukaina Komnene Branaina Palaiologina 

Maria-Martha Palaiologina (sister of Michael VIII Palaio- 
logos) 388, 409, 410 

Marie of Oignies 393 

Marina (saint) 271 

Mark (saint) 372 

Marko (king) 358 

Marmaras see Michael Marmaras 

Maroulina (anti-Palamite abbess) 412 

Martha see Maria-Martha Doukaina Komnene Branaina 


Palaiologina 
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Martha (New Testament) 93 

Martha (nun, mother of Basil Kourteses) 209 
Martha Thrakesina (widow and nun) 387, 390 
Marthana (deaconess, St Thekla monastery in Seleu- 
keia) 337 

Martina (wife of Herakleios) 66 

Mary (sister of Martha, New Testament) 93 

Mary of the Mongols see Maria Palaiologina 

Mary the Younger (saint) 391, 396, 397 

Mas’ud II (Seljuk sultan) 240 


Mathilda (queen, wife of William the Conqueror of Eng- 
land) 188, 194 

Matrona (holy woman, monastic name Babylas) 48, 50, 

51, 53, 57, 58, 60 

Matthew Gabalas (metropolitan of Ephesos) 342 

Maurice (emperor) 50, 65, 111 

Mauropous see John Mauropous 

Maximos Planoudes (scholar and translator) 299, 300, 

310, 311, 313 

Maximos the Confessor (theologian) 132, 133 

Mazizani (donor in Panagia Kera, Kritsa, Crete) 232 

Melania the Elder (pilgrim, grandmother of Melania the 

Younger) 51, 73, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 91, 93 

Melania the Younger (saint) 44, 48, 49, SI, 52, 53, 545 55, 

57, 58, 59, 77, 80, 87, 91, 93, 94, 336 

Meledone see Kale Meledone 

Menas (slave of monk Victor of Apollonos Polis) 126 

Merkurios (son of Kallisthene, donated to the monastery 

of Apa Phoibammon) 123, 127, 128 

Mesarites see Nicholas Mesarites 

Metochites see Theodore Metochites 

Michael (archangel) 137, 139, 219, 327 

Michael Asen II (tsar of Bulgaria) 327 

Michael Attaleiates (historian) 174, 175, 392, 396 

ichael Doukas Arianites 262 


z 


Michael Glabas Tarchaneiotes 198, 259, 303, 304, 389 
Michael I Keroularios (patriarch of Constantinople) 169, 171 
Michael II Komnenos Doukas (despot of Epiros) 51, 318 
Michael III 71 


Michael III Sigman (Bulgarian tsar) 217 
Michael Italikos (writer) 183, 191 
Michael IX Palaiologos (co-emperor) 291, 292 


Michael Katzouroubes (dedication portrait in the church 


of St Demetrianus, Dali, Cyprus) 330 


Michael Marmaras (priest, donor in the church of the 
Archangels Michael and Gabriel at Blachiana Malevisi- 
ou, Crete) 205 

Michael Panaretos (chronicler) 413 

Michael Philanthropenos 261 

Michael Psellos (scholar and courtier) 163, 164, 165, 166, 
167, 168, 169, 170, 171, 172, 173, 174, 175, 191, 397 

Michael V Kalaphates (emperor) 166 

Michael VI Stratiotikos (emperor) 172 

Michael VII Doukas (emperor) 163, 164, 168, 173, 175, 
421, 422 

Michael VIII Palaiologos (emperor) 54, 197, 260, 270, 
288, 289, 290, 291, 292, 293, 297, 298, 300, 301, 307, 
308, 310, 314, 331, 365, 389, 394, 395, 410, 411 

Michail Vsevolodovié of Cernigov (prince) 278, 280 

Michele Dagomari 375 

Migidotos see John Migidotos 

Milica (wife of Lazar Hrebeljanovié) 389, 399, 401, 407 

Milica (wife of Tosinko) 363 

Milutin see Stefan Uros II Milutin 

Monomach see Vladimir Monomach 

Monomachos see Constantine IX, Leo Monomachos 

Moschos see John Moschos 

Mother of God see Virgin Mary 

Mourmoura see Manuel Mourmoura 

Mousoures see George Mousoures 

Moustaki see Manuel Moustaki 

Mouzalon see George, Theodore Mouzalon 

Narses (praepositus) 115 

Nathanael see Nikephoros Choumnos 

Nektarios (bishop of Constantinople) 49, 55 

Nemanja see Stefan Nemanja 

Nemanjid (family) 399, 400, 401, 402, 407 

Nestorios (bishop of Constantinople) 69 

Nicholas (monk, eleventh century) 131 

Nicholas (son of Milica) 363 

Nicholas (son of Radoslav Mavr, church of the Holy Mo- 

ther of God, Dragalevci) 226 

Nicholas Bardoane (church of Hagios Nicholas in Phoun- 

toukli, Rhodes) 329, 330 

Nicholas Chrysoberges (patriarch of Constantinople) 153 

Nicholas Koronas (church of St John, Sanidia, island of 

Kythera) 362 


Nicholas Mantellos 201 
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Nicholas Mesarites (writer) 70 

Nicholas of Myra (saint) 137, 139, 146, 216, 218, 219, 220, 
224, 228 

Nicholas Skleros 169 

Nikagora (wife of Echetimos, foundress in Sikyon) 33, 34, 
37, 38, 39, 40 

Nikephoros (husband of Gemma) 201 

Nikephoros Bryennios (historian and general) 165, 183, 
191, 193, 194, 365 

Nikephoros Choumnos (statesman and intellectual, mo- 
nastic name Nathanael) 302, 306, 307, 310, 340, 341 
Nikephoros Gregoras (historiographer) 303, 305, 341, 342, 
343; 346, 3475 353; 412, 413 

Nikephoros I (patriarch of Constantinople) 334, 339 
Nikephoros I Komnenos Doukas 358 

Nikephoros III Botaneiates (emperor) 168, 169, 175 
Nikephoros Kallistos (ecclesiastical historian) 68, 71 
Nikephoros Magistros (donor in the church of the Virgin 
Phorbiotissa, Asinou, Cyprus) 330 

Niketas (child of nun Maria, daughter of the priest Nike- 
tas Sidirokausites) 200 

Niketas Choniates (government ofhcial, historian and 
theologian) 26, 177, 245, 304, 305 

Niketas Paphlagon (homilist) 134 

Niketas Sidirokausites (priest, father of nun Maria) 200 
Nikon of Jerusalem 399, 400, 402, 403, 404, 405, 406, 
497 

Notaras see Loukas Notaras 

Novakos (kaisar, donor in the hermitage of Mali 

grad) 356, 358, 359, 360, 367 

Nymphodora (nun) 366, 390 


Oceanus (companion of Fabiola) 78 
Odin (Norse god) 144 

Oliver see Jovan Oliver 

Olympias (saint) 43, 48, 49, 51; 52, 55, 56 
Onouphrios (painter) 366 

Orcagna (artist) 373, 374 

Origen (philosopher) 78, 79 

Orosius (bishop) 80 

Orsini see Thomais Orsini 

Orsini (family) 376 

Pachymeres see George Pachymeres 
Pakouriane see Kale-Maria Pakouriane 


Pakourianos see Symbatios Pakourianos 


Paktolos (river) 182 
Palaiologina see Anna Komneno-Doukena, Anna 
Philanthropene Kantakouzene Komnene Bryennis- 
sa, Eulogia Komnene, Helena, Helena-Hypomone 
Kantakouzene, Irene, Irene-Eulogia Choumnai- 
na, Maria Angelina Komnene Doukaina, Maria, 
Maria-Martha Doukaina Komnene Branaina, 
Maria-Martha, Simonis, Theodora Branina Komnene 
Laskarina Kantakouzene, Theodora Kantakouzene 
Raoulaina, Theodora-Eugenia Doukaina Komnene 
Palaiologina 
Palaiologoi (family) 303, 317, 346, 349, 395 
Palaiologos see Andronikos II, Andronikos III, 
Andronikos IV, Demetrios, John, John V, Manuel II, 
Michael VIII, Michael IX, Theodore I Palaiologos 
Palaiologos Uroš see John Doukas Palaiologos Uroš 
Palamas see Gregory Palamas 
Palladios of Hierapolis 49, 77, 93 
Pammachius (Paulas son-in-law) 75 
Panagiotou see Irene Panagiotou 
Panaretos see Michael Panaretos 
Pankitzes see John Pankitzes 
Pantalkes (foundation in Thessaly) 31 
Panteleemon (saint) 216 
Papadopoulina (donor of silver gilt icon frame at Vatopedi 
in honour of her sister Ioanna Arianitissa) 262, 263, 
265, 273 
Papadopoulos see Andrew Papadopoulos 
Papas (deacon, monastery of Apa Phoibammon) 123 
Paphlagon see Niketas Paphlagon 
Paraskeve (mother of a monk, church of the Virgin at 
Briomeni, Hierapetra, Crete) 209 
Paraskeve (saint) 145, 218, 234, 362 
Paraspondylos see Leo Paraspondylos 
Paskač (prince, church of St Nicholas, Psača) 224 
Patrikios see Leo Patrikios 
Paul (apostle) 75, 270, 293, 294 
Paul (monk and later bishop of Mylasa) so 
Paul of Elousa 94 
Paul Silentiarios (poet) 106 
Paula (pilgrim, wife of Toxotius of the Julii) 73, 75, 76, 
77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82 
Paula the Younger 78 


Paulinianus (brother of Jerome) 78 
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Paulinus of Nola 74, 75, 80 

Pausanias (historian) 33, 34, 37, 38 

Pelagia (saint) 145 

Pelekases see George Pelekases 

Pepagomene (nun) 242, 413 

Peschate (from the hamlet of Matoi in the district of 
Psoi) 127 

Peter (apostle) 75, 92, 146, 147, 149, 150, 293, 294 

Peter (Iberian prince, turned monk) 77, 87, 90, 91, 93 

Peter of Argos (saint) 134 

Peter of Atroa (abbot and saint) 131, 339 

Petronius 74 

Petzios (husband of archontissa Theologina, church of St 
Nicholas, Kastoria) 365 

Pharmakolytria see Anastasia Pharmakolytria 

Philanthropene see Xene Philanthropene 

Philanthropene (wife of Philanthropenos Doukas) 267 

Philanthropene Kantakouzene Komnene Palaiologina 

Bryennissa see Anna Philanthropene Kantakouzene 
Komnene Palaiologina Bryennissa 

Philanthropenos see Alexios, Michael Philanthropenos 

Philanthropenos Doukas 267 

Philes see Manuel Philes 

Philios (founder, near Priene) 31 

Philotheos (saint) 391 

Philotheos Kokkinos (Gregory Palamas’s friend and hagio- 

grapher) 347, 348, 353 

Philotitisa see Kale Philotitisa 


Phoibammon (saint) 122 

Phokas (emperor) 66 

Photeine (widow) 199 

Photios (patriarch) 88, 134 

Phryne (hetaira, fourth century BCE) 33 

Pilatus see Pontius Pilatus 

Pinian (husband of Melania the Younger) 49, 53, 55, 80 
Piroska see Irene-Piroska of Hungary 

Placidia see Galla Placidia 

Placidia the Younger (daughter of Valentinian III) 13 
Planoudes see Maximos Planoudes 

Plato 30, 31, 32, 36, 38, 44, 46, 183, 347 

Pliny the Younger 74 

Poemenia (Roman noble woman) 77, 92 

Polyeuktos (saint) 87 


Pontikos see Evagrios Pontikos 


Porphyrogennetos see Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos 

Porphyry (author of Vita Plotini) 45 

Praxiteles 35 

Preljubovié see Thomas Komnenos Preljubovié 

Probatopoulos see George Probatopoulos 

Prochoros (Kydones’s brother) 346, 348 

Prodromos see Manganeios, Theodore Prodromos 

Progonos Sgouros (megas hetaireiarches) 268 

Prokopios of Caesarea (historiographer) 25, 66, 70, 71, 
97, IOO, IOI, 102, 103, 104, 105, 108, 114, 131, 133 

Psalida see Euphrosyne Psalida 

Psalidas see Xenos Psalidas 

Psellos see Michael Psellos 

Pseudo-Eustathios 134 

Pseudo-Kaisarios 133 

Psmo (ruling governor of the monastery of Apa Phoibam- 
mon) 123 

Ptolemy (king) 124 

Pulcheria (empress, wife of Marcian, sister of Theodosios 
ID) 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 72, 85, 86, 87, 88, 90, 93, 
107, III, 257 

Radegunde 117 

Radene see Anna Radene 

Radivoj (church of St George, Kremikovci) 225, 226 

Radoslav Mavr (church of the Holy Mother of God, 
Dragalevci) 226 

Ramesses III. 121 

Raoul see Manuel Raoul 

Raoul Petraliphas see John Raoul Petraliphas 

Raoulaina see Irene, Theodora Raoulaina 

Regilla (priestess of Demeter, wife of Herodes Atti- 
cus) 39, 40, 41 

Rivalba (family) 372 

Rodathy (protopapadia, church of Tatlarin) 235, 237 

Roger II (king of Sicily) 373 

Rogerios Dalassenos see John Rogerios Dalassenos 

Rogvolod (prince) 280 

Romanos (saint) 339 

Romanos IV Diogenes (emperor) 164, 170, 173, 174 

Romanos the Melode (hymnographer and saint) 106, 107 

Rufinus see Flavius Rufinus 

Rufinus of Aquileia (Latin writer and translator) 74, 75, 
76, 78, 79, 81, 93 

Rufus see John Rufus 
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Rusticus (husband of Artemia) 80 

Sabas (saint) 238 

Sabinus (saint) 148 

Samuel (Old Testament prophet) 126, 132, 133 

Sanagape (monastery of Apa Phoibammon) 123 

Sandalj Hranié 399 

Sarah (Old Testament, mother of Isaac) 132 

Sarakenoudena see Irene Sarakenoudena 

Sarantenos see Theodore Sarantenos 

Sarulus (priest, donor in the church in Mottola) 146 

Sava I of Serbia (archbishop, saint) 400, 402 

Scholastikos see Evagrios Scholastikos 

Scipiones (family) 73 

Sévarnov (Czech prince) 277 

Semjon Borisovié (posadnik) 276 

Serena (sister of emperor Honorius) 55, 59 

Serenilla 78 

Severus see Suplicius Severus 

Sgourogeanou (widow, mentioned in the church of the 
Virgin at Kakodiki Selinou) 206 

Sgouros see Progonos Sgouros 

Sidirokausites see Niketas Sidirokausites 

Silentiarios see Paul Silentiarios 

Silvia (sister-in-law of Flavius Rufinus) 77 

Simeon see Stefan Nemanja 

Simonis Palaiologina (wife of Stefan Uroš II Milutin) 23 

Simplikios (philosopher) 309 

Sisinnios (monk) 338 

Šišman see Michael III Šišman 

Skleros see Nicholas Skleros 

Skoularopoulos see Kataphyge Skoularopoulos 

Skoutariotes see Iheodore Skoutariotes 

Skribonissa (donor, church of Yüksekli) 238, 239 

Skylitzes see John Skylitzes 

Sobek (Egyptian god) 124 

Socrates (church historian) 85 

Socrates (philosopher) 44, 46 

Sokmenis 124 

Solomon (king of Israel, Old Testament prophet) 85, 107, 
143, 186, 376 

Solomon (prefect of North Africa) 100 

Sopatra (holy woman, daughter of emperor Maurice) 48, 


50, 52 


Sophia (wife of Justin II) 66, 71, 109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 114, 
IIS, 117, 118, 119, 423 

Sophia (wife of Michael Attaleiates) 392 

Sophrosyne (nun, church of the Virgin at Briomeni, 
Hierapetra) 209 

Sozomenos (church historian) 67, 85, 87 

Spata see Gjin Spata 

Spelianitopoulos see Kalana Spelianitopoulos 

Stakhna (son of Radoslav Mavr, church of the Holy Mo- 
ther of God, Dragalevci) 226 

Stamatia (wife of Michael Marmaras) 205 

Staurou (daughter of Peschate, donated her son Andeas to 
the monastery of Apa Phoibammon) 127 

Stefan Lazarevié (prince of Serbia) 401 

Stefan Nemanja (founder of Nemanjid dynasty, monastic 
name Simeon) 400, 402 

Stefan Prvovenéani (Stefan the First-Crowned, king of 
Serbia) 402 

Stefan Uro$ I (king of Serbia) 214, 215, 400, 401, 402 

Stefan Uroš II Milutin (king of Serbia) 254, 303 

Stefan Uroé III Decanski (king of Serbia) 266 

Stefan Uroš IV Dušan (king of Serbia) 221, 367 

Stefan Uros V (tsar of Serbia) 221, 223, 224 

Stephen (saint) 87, 91, 92, 94, 95 

Stephen of Novgorod 349 

Stephen the Younger (saint) 131, 132 

Stratiotikos see Michael VI Stratiotikos 

Styliane (child of nun Maria, daughter of the priest Nike- 
tas Sidirokausites) 200 

Styppeiotes see Eudokia, Theodore Styppeiotes 

Sulpicius Severus (Latin Christian writer) 74 

Susanna (Persian, founded the Susanna monastery in 
Egypt) 337 

Symbatios Pakourianos (kouropalates) 393, 396 

Symeon Uroš (fully Symeon Uroš Nemanjić Palaiologos, 
ruler of Epiros) 327, 369 

Synadene see Maria, Theodora Synadene 

Synadene (family) 256, 321, 326 

Syrstephanos 266 

T’amara (Georgian queen) 242 

Tachel (daughter of Sophia) 122, 123, 127 

Taddeo Gaddi (artist) 373 

Tamar (wife of Basil Giagoupes, may be identified as the 
Georgian princess Gurjı Khatun) 239, 240, 241, 242, 388 
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Tanebtynis (daughter of Sokmenis and Esoeris) 124 

Tarasios (patriarch of Constantinople) 134 

Telemachos (establishment of the sanctuary of Asklepios 
at the south slope of Acropolis, Athens) 30, 31 

Telestodike (dedication, Paros) 37 

Thekla (saint) 91, 133, 270 

Theodora (daughter of Irene the sebastokratorissa) 178, 


185, 189 


4 


heodora (empress, sister of Zoe) 164, 166, 167, 169, 170, 
171, 172, 173, 175, 413, 423 
heodora (wife of Justinian I) 13, 25, 64, 65, 66, 67, 97, 


4 


98, 99, IOO, IOI, 102, 103, 104, IOS, 106, 107, 108, 109, 
IIO, 115, 256, 257, 412, 422, 423 

heodora (wife of Justinian II) 129, 130 

heodora (wife of Manuel Mourmoura) 361 

heodora (wife of Theophilos) 130, 131, 260, 411, 413 

heodora Branina Komnene Laskarina Kantakouzene 
Palaiologina (niece of Michael VIII) 365 

Theodora Komnene (probably wife of the despot Demet- 


rios Palaiologos) 268 


4 


heodora Komnene (wife of Alexios IV of Trebizond) 414 
Theodora of Arta (wife of Michael II Komnenos Dou- 
kas) 48, 50, 51, 52, 53, 318 


Theodora of Kaisareia 131 


4 


heodora of Thessalonike 54 


4 


heodora Palaiologina Angelina Kantakouzene (mother of 


John VI Kantakouzenos) 365, 366, 386 


Theodora Palaiologina Kantakouzene Raoulaina 23, 26, 
269, 271, 272, 273, 274, 299, 300, 302, 303, 307, 308, 
309, 310, 311, 312, 313, 314, 389, 410, 411, 423 

Theodora Synadene 13, 47, 58, 59, 62, 213, 256, 261, 271, 
330, 331, 332, 389, 395, 417 

Theodora the Macedonian see Theodora (empress, sister 
of Zoe) 

Theodora-Eugenia Doukaina Komnene Palaiologina (wife 
of Michael VIII Palaiologos) 47, 54, 59, 197, 214, 259, 
260, 270, 288, 293, 310, 324, 331, 388, 389, 394, 395, 411 

heodore (saint) 94 

heodore (son of Michael Attaleiates) 392 


heodore Angelos Komnenos (despot of Epiros) 295, 327 


heodore Gabras (governor of Trebizond) 267 


heodore Garares 387 


TI 
TI 
TI 
Theodore Dokeianos (magistros and megas doux) 169 
TI 
TI 
TI 


heodore Graptos (saint) 309, 410 
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Theodore Hyrtakenos (writer, teacher) 307 

Theodore I Laskaris (emperor) 231, 235 

Theodore I Palaiologos (despot of Morea) 346, 350 
Theodore II Laskaris (emperor of Nicaea) 301, 308 
Theodore Komnenos from Livadari (kyrios, mentioned in 


inscription in the cave of St George, Servia) 365 


Theodore Limniotes 129, 330 

Theodore Metochites (high official) 136, 255, 266, 306, 
307, 331 

Theodore Mouzalon 307 

Theodore Prodromos (poet) 27, 179, 180, 181, 182, 184, 

185, 189, 190, 193, 194 

Theodore Sarantenos 262, 392, 396 

Theodore Skoutariotes (metropolitan of Kyzikos) 245 

Theodore Styppeiotes 27 


Theodore Tzimiskes (protostrator) 358 


Theodosios (hieromonk, renovated and painted the 
church of St George at Phatreliana in Koxares, Hagios 
Basileios, Crete) 209 

Theodosios (monk) 402 

Theodosios I (emperor) 49, 55, 66, 74; 90, 91; 93, 392 

Theodosios II (emperor) 64, 66, 68, 77, 85, 86, 87, 88, 

90, 91, III 

Theodote (saint) 232, 234, 235 

Theodoulos (monk, inscription in Apollonia) 284 

Theognios (monk) 94 

Theoktistos the Stoudite (monk, hagiographer and hym- 

nographer) 342 

Theoleptos of Philadelphia (metropolitan of Philadel- 

phia) 56, 302, 340, 341, 342, 343, 392, 393, 404 

Theologina (archontissa, church of St Nicholas, Kasto- 

ria) 365 

Theophanes Continuatus (historiographer) 131, 133 

Theophanes Graptos (saint) 309, 410 

Theophanes the Confessor (historian and saint) 64, 68, 

69, III, 112, 114, 118 

Theophanes the monk 421, 422 

Theophano (empress) 391 

Theophano (saint, wife of Leo VI) 131, 133 

Theophilos (emperor) 130, 131, 410 

Theophilos of Alexandria (archbishop of Alexandria) 79 

Theophylaktos (painter) 136 

Theophylaktos of Ohrid (archbishop and writer) 164, 
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Theotime (nun) 273, 390 

Theotokos see Virgin Mary 

Thomais of Lesbos (saint) 391 

Thomais Orsini 376 

Thomas (apostle) 265, 266, 369, 370, 371, 372, 373, 374, 
375» 377, 378, 379, 380, 381 

Thomas (son of Nikephoros I Komnenos Doukas and 
Anna Komneno-Doukena Palaiologina) 358 
Thomas Komnenos Preljubovié 263, 265, 369, 370, 372, 
376, 377 

Thrakesina see Martha Thrakesina 


Tiberios 64, 111, 114 

Timo of Erythrai (priestess) 38 

Tode (donor in the church of the Ascension, Lesko- 
vec) 359 

Todor (son of Radivoj, church of St George, Kremikov- 
ci) 226 

Torriti see Jacopo Torriti 

Tosinko (husband of Milica) 363 

Toxotius of the Julii 73 

Trimalchio 74 

Tzarchalina see Maria Tzarchalina 

Tzenaropole see Anna Tzenaropole 

Tzetzes see John Tzetzes 

Tzimiskes see John I, Theodore Tzimiskes 

Valens (emperor) 93, 94 

Valentinian III (Western emperor) 13 

Valerius Maximus (prefect of Rome) 73 

Vasil’ko Konstantinovië of Rostov (prince) 278, 280 

Vasil’kova see Maria Vasil’kova 

Vatatzes see John III Vatatzes 

Venantius Fortunatus 117 

Verina (wife of Leo I) 65, 66, 68, 69, 72 

Vestitor see Kosmas Vestitor 

Victor (monk of Apollonos Polis) 126 

Victor (praised by Paulinus of Nola) 74 

Victoria 112 

Vida (wife of Radoslav Mavr, church of the Holy Mother 
of God, Dragalevci) 226 

Vincent (church of Sta Cristina in Carpignano) 140, 141 

Vincent (saint) 140 

Virgin Mary 24, 68, 69, 81, 85, 87, 90, 91, 93, 106, 129, 
131, 132, 133, 134, 136, 137, 139, 140, 141, 145, 148, 150, 


151, 181, 185, 186, 187, 188, 208, 218, 219, 220, 222, 
223, 226, 228, 229, 233, 236, 242, 260, 261, 262, 263, 
265, 266, 267, 268, 272, 273, 274, 283, 289, 290, 291, 
292, 293, 296, 297, 298, 319, 322, 323, 325, 328, 330, 
356, 358, 359, 362, 370, 372, 373, 374» 375, 376, 381, 
390, 426 

Vitruvius 19 

Vladimir Monomach 276 

Vladimirovič see Jaroslav Vladimirovič of Novgorod 

Vladislav see John Vladislav 

Vladislava (sebastokratorissa, church of St Nicholas, 
Psaca) 224 

Vladislava (wife of the despot, church of the Holy Mother 
of God, Kuéeviste) 222 

Vlatko (sebastokrator, church of St Nicholas, Psaca) 223, 
224 

Volusian (uncle of Melania) 49 

Vsevolod Jurevië (grand prince) 276, 277, 278, 280 

Vsevolodovié see Michail Vsevolodovié of Černigov 

Vukaëin (king of Serbia) 223, 224, 356, 358 

Vulka (wife of Tode, donor in the church of the Ascensi- 
on, Leskovec) 359 

William the Conqueror of England 188 

Xene see Eusebia-Xene (holy woman) 

Xene Philanthropene 257, 259 

Xeniades (from the deme of Cholleidai) 34, 35, 37, 40 

Xenokrateia (founded a sanctuary for the river god Kephi- 
SOS) 34. 35, 36, 37, 40 

Xenophon (founder in Skillous) 31 

Xenos Psalidas 198 

Xiphilinos see John Xiphilinos 

Yolanda of Montferrat see Irene-Yolanda of Montferrat 

Zagaromatina see Irene Zagaromatina 

Zeno (emperor) 66 

Zeus 41 

Zoe (child of the widow Kalida) 200 

Zoe the Macedonian (empress) 13, 165, 166, 167, 171, 173, 
175, 245, 413, 423 

Zoticus (holy man) 72 


Zygabenos see Euthymios Zygabenos 
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_. Der Patronage von Frauen im byzantinischen Reich war 2008 


erstmals.eine Tagung i in Wien gewidmet, deren Erkenntnisse 
hiermit vorgelegt werden. Im Blickpunkt standen besonders 
Gründungen, Wiedergründungen und Stiftungen im großen, viel 
häufiger aber noch im kleineren finanziellen Rahmen, die im 
weiten Spannungsfeld zwischen Philanthropie und Euergetismus 
liegen. Denn gerade hier lag wohl das wirksamste Aktionsfeld von 
Frauen in der byzantinischen Gesellschaft. 


